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PREFACE  TO  THE  WORKS. 


The  edition  of  Emmons's  Works  published  in  1842  has  for 
some  time  been  exhausted.  And  numerous  calls  for  them  which 
could  not  be  supplied  suggested  this  new  edition,  which  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  numerous  manuscripts  not  before 
published.  The  six  volumes  now  presented  would  make  more 
than  eight  yolumes  of  the  size  of  those  of  the  former  edition. 
This  enlargement  has  rendered  necessary  a  new  arrangement  of 
the  whole. 

The  Works  have  been  revised  and  prepared  for  the  press  by 
Rev.  Mortimer  Blake,  of  Taunton,  whose  well-known  industry 
and  critical  acumen  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  correctness 
of  the  copy.  To  him  also  are  the  public  indebted  for  the  new  in- 
dexes which  accompany  this  edition.  There  is  a  general  index 
of  the  topics,  one  of  the  texts  expounded,  and  one  of  the  au- 
thor's definitions  of  theological  terms.  This  last  will  be  found 
of  great  importance  to  those  who  would  understand  his  language 
as  he  meant  to  be  understood. 

The  Memoir  of  Emmons  in  this  edition  is  by  B.  A.  Park,  D.  D., 
who  has  embodied  the  Autobiography  and  other  notices  of  him 
in  the  former  edition,  and  with  great  labor  and  care  has  col- 
lected other  facts  respecting  his  parentage,  family,  early  impres- 
sions, ecclesiastical  relations,  preaching,  pastoral  life,  students, 
and  the  influence  he  exerted  upon  the  ministry  and  the  church 
in  his  day.    The  whole  now  appears  in  a  consecutive  narrative, 
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arranged  and  expressed  with  the  skill  and  good  taste  for  which 
the  writer  is  distinguished* 

In  selecting  the  matter  for  the  present  edition,  the  editor  has 
preferred  some  that  was  in  manuscript  to  a  part  that  appeared 
in  the  first  edition,  and  has  substituted  the  one  in  the  place  of 
the  other.  It  is  proper  also  to  say,  that  several  sermons  selected 
for  the  first  volume  are  necessarily  omitted  because  of  the  unex- 
pected length  of  the  Memoir. 

It  is  impossible,  in  publishing  a  work  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  sermons,  preached  to  the  same  people,  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  to  arrange  the  subjects  in  a  strictiy  systematic 
order  without  any  repetition  of  thought  or  language.  To  8up> 
pose  this  possible,  would  be  to  suppose  that  the  author  was  very 
unfaithful  in  his  efibrts  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  hearers,  as  the 
circumstances  of  individuals  must  often  require  a  repetition  of 
the  same  truth  that  was  taught  to  others,  years  before.  Equally 
plain  is  it,  that  there  must  be  a  necessity  of  repeating  the  same 
truth  in  different  connections,  in  different  circumstances,  and  in 
its  relations  to  a  great  variety  of  other  truths.  Nor  wiU  it  be 
denied,  that  his  readers  may  be  benefited  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  same  truth  in  all  these  different  circumstances,  times,  and 
relations. 

It  will  be  seen  by  all  who  attentively  peruse  these  volumes, 
that  the  author  preached  no  doctrine  that  was  not,  at  least  in  his 
view,  intimately  connected  with  Christian  practice.  And  they 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  obviously  connected  is  all  Christian 
practice  with  Christian  doctrine.  One  object  in  the  selection  of 
so  many  sermons  on  the  same  doctrine,  is  to  show  how  numer- 
ous are  the  duties  which  result  from  these  doctrines,  as  well  as 
the  intimate  relation  in  which  one  doctrine  of  the  gospel  stands 

to  another. 

JACOB  IDE. 
Medwat,  March  IS,  1861. 
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As  Dr.  Emmons  was  an  active  pastor,  fifty-four  years;  a 
preacher,  fifty-eight  years;  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  seventy- 
one  years ;  as  he  lived  through  more  than  half  of  the  eighteenth, 
and  through  nearly  half  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  as  some  of 
bis  publications  have  now  been  seventy-eight  years  before  the 
world,  —  he  must  have  come  in  contact  with  a  large  variety  of 
minds ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  present  a  full  view  of  his  life, 
without  presenting  side  views  of  the  times  through  which  his 
influence  has  been  drawn  out.  This  influence  has  been  not 
only  extensive,  but  also,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  indirect; 
therefore  his  Memoir,  if  complete,  must  include  the  Sketches  of 
those  Friends  and  Pupils  through  whom  he  has  exerted  his 
power  over  the  community.  Some  of  his  former  associates  are 
still  among  the  living ;  and,  of  course,  the  notice  of  them  in 
this  Memoir  is  either  brief,  or  else  is  omitted  altogether.  The 
outward  inddents  of  his  life  were  few,  so  that  his  Biography 
must  be  the  memorial  of  his  thoughts.  Many  of  these  thoughts 
are  expressed  in  his  Aphorisms,  to  which  a  considerable  space  is 
devoted  in  the  Memoir. 

In  preparing  this  Biography,  the  author  has  been  indebted 
to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  whose  ^^  Discourse  on  the  Offi- 
cial Character  of  Nathanael  Emmons,"  was  the  result  of  fiEdth- 
M  and  prolonged  study;  to  the  Bev.  Dr.  Jacob  Ide,  from 
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whose  original  Memoir  the  present  Tolume  contains  many  di- 
rect quotations,  and  also  many  extracts  modified  and  abridged 
with  his  consent ;  to  the  Rev.  William  Clark,  Secretary  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Missionary  Society,  who  has  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Pupils  of  Emmons,  and  with  the  fruit  of 
their  toils;  to  the  "History  of  the  Mendon  Association,"  by 
Rev.  Mortimer  Blake ;  to  the  manuscript  letters  and  the  Pub- 
lished Writings  of  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass. ;  to 
Dr.  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit ;  to  the  valua- 
ble collection  of  pamphlets  in  the  Library  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, the  gift  of  Judge  Theron  Metcalf ;  to  the  Library  of  the 
American  Genealogical  Society,  and  to  the  private  communica- 
tions of  Rev.  Dr.  Israel  Putnam,  Mr.  D.  Williams  Patterson, 
and  a  large  number  of  clergymen  and  laymen  who  deserve 
and  receive  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Author. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  when  this 
Memoir  was  first  written,  only  two  voliunes  of  the  Tiew  edition 
of  Emmons's  Discourses  had  been  published;  and,  therefore, 
the  Memoir  often  refers  to  the  original  edition  of  his  Works. 
Where  the  reference  is  to  that  edition,  it  is  noted  by  the  words 
"  Original  Editiony*  or  the  syllables  "  Orig.  Ed.^^ ;  and  where 
the  reference  is  to  the  present j  new  edition,  it  is  noted  by  the 
simple  term,  "  TTorfo." 

EDWARDS  A  PARK. 

Akdoybr  Thbolooical  Seicikast,  March  A,  1861. 
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Literature,  154>155. 

§  8.  Ms  Apprehensions  of  Evil  from  the  National  Tract  Societt/y  156. 
Doubts  with  regard  to  the  Union  of  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  156. 

§  4  Bis  Apprehensions  of  Evil  from  all  National  Religious  SocietieSy 
156-161. 
Opposition  to  Fashions,  157.    IndiTidnality  of  Influence,  157-158.    Fears  of 
Arbitrary  Power,  158-160.    Duty  of  Calvinists,  159-160.    His  Agency  in 
establishing  Charitable  Societies,  161-162. 

§  5.  His  Distinction  between  the  National  ^  and  the  State  Societies^ 
161-162. 

§  6.  His  Apprehensions  of  Evil  from  the   General  Associatums  of 
Ministers  in  a  State,  162-166. 
Congregationalism  or  Romanism  the  only  Self-consistent  Scheme,  163-164. 
His  Opposition  to   the  Ptesbyterianizing  CongregatJonalists  of  his  day, 
164-166. 

§  7.  His  Apprehensions  of  Evil  from  the  ^'Plan  of  Uniony"  166-167. 
The  Union  all  on  one  side,  167.    Love  of  Independence,  167-168.    The  Sub- 
jection of  0)ngregationalistB  to  Presbyterians,  163-172. 

§  8.  His  Letter  to  Dr.  Lymany  168-172. 

§  9.  His  Apprehensions  of  Evil  from  Protracted  Meetings,  172-175. 
His  Friendliness  to  Revivals  of  ReUgion,  173-174.    Suspicions  of  his  Opposi- 
tion to  them,  173-174.    The  Approximations  of  Men  to  his  own  Opinions, 
174-175;  also  155,  158, 165-167. 

CHAPTER  XI.  —  His  Connection  with  the  Cause  op  Missions, 
176-200. 

§  1.  His  Early  Interest  in  Missions,  176-181. 

Letter  of  Dr.  Burton,  176-177.  Missionary  Theology,  177-178.  Sermon  in 
1800  on  Missions,  178-179.  Formation  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary 
Society,  179-181. 

§  2.  Connection  of  his  Efforts  tvith  the  formation  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  MissionSy  181-183. 
Connection  between  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  and  the  American 
Board  C.  F.  M.,  182-183. 

§  3.  The  Influence  of  HopJdnsianism  on  the  Early  Friends  of  the 

American  Board,  183-190. 

Origin  of  the  American  Board,  183-185.    Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  184-185.    Dr. 

Samuel  Worcester,  185-187.    Dr.  Adoniram  Judson,  188.    Rev.  Samuel  J. 

Mills,  Jr.,  188.   Rev.  Qordon  Hall,  188-189.  Dr.  Cyrus  Euigsbury,  189-190. 

Rev.  Daniel  Temple,  190.    Mr.  Korris  of  Salem,  190. 
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§  4  The  Special  Interest  of  Emmons  in  Home  Missions^  190-192. 
His  Plan  of  Missionaiy  Operations,  190-192.    Example  of  David  Brainerd, 
190,  8-12. 

§  5.  Influence  of  his  Writings  in  Evangelizing  our  New  SettlementSy 
192-200. 
Letters  of  Gratitade  addressed  to  him,  193.  Key.  Hezekiah  Balch,  194-196. 
Remarkable  Will,  195.  Dr.  Charles  CofiSn,  196.  Dr.  Robert  Henderson, 
197.  Dr.  Gideon  Blackburn,  197.  Dr.  Isaac  Anderson,  197-199.  James 
Gallaher,  199.  Dr.  Dayid  Nelson,  199.  Hopkinsians  among  the  Negroes 
in  Tennessee,  200.    Inflaence  of  Hopkinsians  in  Tennessee,  199-200. 

C3HAPTER  Xn. — His  Interest  in  the  Cause  op  Education, 
201-214. 

§  1.  An  Example  of  Individual  and  Indirect  Influence  in  Educating 
Men,  201-204. 
Letter  of  Dr.  Joel  Hawes,  201-202.    Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  202-203.    The 
Hook  upon  Emmons's  Study  Door,  203. 

§  2.  The  Kindliness  of  his  Severity  in  Criticism,  204-206. 

Illnsttations  of  it,  205-206.  Confidence  of  his  Friends  in  hb  Kindness, 
204-206. 

§  3.  His  Interest  in  Seminaries  of  Learning,  206-214. 
His  Indirect  Influence,  206,  also  201. 

a.  His  Interest  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary ^  207-210. 

Efforts  for  the  Estsfblishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary,  207. 
Opposition  to  the  Andover  Compromise,  208.  Ultimate  Agree- 
ment between  Dr.  Emmons  and  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  209-210. 

5.  His  Interest  in  Bangor  and  Auburn  Theological  Seminaries,  and 

in  Yale,  Williams,  Dartmouth,  and  Amherst  Colleges,  210-214. 

The  Professors  at  Bangor,  210.    Professors  at  Auburn,  211.    The 

Yale  Theologians,  212.    The  Early  Hopkinsianism  of  Williams 

College,  212-213. 

CHAPTER  Xm.  — His  Theological  School,  215-265. 

§  1.  Number  of  his  Pupils,  215-216. 

His  Influence  as  a  Theological  Teacher,  215-216.  Adrantages  and  Disadran- 
tages  of  a  private  Course  of  Theological  Study,  215-216. 

§  2.  His  Method  of  Giving  Instruction,  216-221. 

His  Modest  Entrance  upon  his  Career  as  a  Teacher,  216-217.  Letter  to  Bev. 
Asahel  Hooker,  218-220.  Comparison  of  his  Course  of  Study  with  that  of 
Dr.  Tappan  of  Cambridge,  219.  Letter  of  Dr.  Pond,  220-221.  Ber. 
Thomas  Williams  and  Bev.  Joseph  Emerson,  220-221* 
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%S.  The  IniereH  of  his  Pupib  in  the  Cause  of  Education^  221-238. 
Fn>&88or  Abyah  Wines,  22S-234.  Profisasor  Bancroft  Fowler,  2S4.  Profes- 
sor John  Smith,  224.  Professor  Enoch  Pond,  224-225.  Bev.  Eiah  Bailey, 
225-228.  President  Stephen  Chapin,  228-229.  Dr.  William  Jackson, 
229-232.  Bey.  J.  B.  Preston,  232.  Professor  Nathaniel  Eendrick,  232-233. 
Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  233-234.  Professor  Alexander  Metcalf  Fisher, 
234-236.  Dr.  John  Crane,  236.  Professor  Calvin  Park,  237.  Dr.  Ebene- 
zer  Bai^gess,  237.    Bnfos  Graves  and  Samuel  Fowler  Dickinson,  237-238. 

%JL  The  inierest  of  his  Pupib  in  the    Work  of  ARssionSy  238- 
243. 
Bey.  Herman  Daggett,  238-239.    Bey.  Thaddens  Osgood,  239-242.    Bey. 
Joseph  Bowel],  242-243.    Bev.  Jacob  Cram,  243. 

$  5.  Bts  Pupib  viewed  as  Pioneers  in  establishing  Christian  and 
CharitaUe  Institutions^  243-252. 
Dr.  Walter  Harris,  244-247.    Bev.  Beid  Page,  248-249.    Bev.  Jonathan 
Ward,  249-251.    Bev.  Nathan  Church,  Bev.  James  Tofts,  Bev.  Pierson 
Thurston,  251-252.    Bev.  William  Biddel,  Bev.  Dmry  Fairbanks,  252. 

%  6.  The  Interest  of  his  Pupib  in   Revivals  of  Religion,  252— 
254. 
Bev.  Eli  Smith,  252-253 ;  Bev.  Beigamin  Wood,  Bev.  Elnathan  Walker,  Bev. 
Arteouw  Dean,  253-254. 

^7.  The  Solid  Pastors  among  the  Franklin  Pupib,  254-256. 

Bev.  HoUowaj  Fish,  254.  Bev.  Nathaniel  Hall,  Bev.  Samuel  Judson,  Bev. 
Nathan  HoUnan,  Bev.  John  Fitch,  Bev.  David  Jewett,  Bev.  Edward  Whip- 
ple, S55.    Bev.  i^nerson  Paine,  Bev.  WiUard  Holbrook,  256. 

§  8.  T%e  Variety  of  Gifts  and  Fortunes  among  the  FrankUn  Pupib, 
256-258. 
Bev.  Nathaniel  Howe,  256.    Bev.  Calvin  Chadduck,  Bev.  Levi  Nelson,  Bev. 
Boswell  Bandall  Swan,  257.    Bev.  Nathaniel  Bawson,  Bev.  Bela  Kel- 
logg, Bev.  Jonathan  Longlej,  Bev.  MoMt  Partridge,  Hon.  Christopher 
Webb,  258. 

§  9.  Men  of  Mark  among  the  FranJdin  Pupib,  258-260. 

Bev.  Thomas  Williams,  259-260.  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  260-261. 
Letter  of  Dr.  Elijah  Parish  to  Parker  Cleaveland,  LL.  D.,  259. 

§  10.  The  Age  of  the  Franklin  Pupib,  262-263. 

§  11.  The  Prolonged  Jhfiuence    of  Emmons    through    his   Pupib, 
263-265. 


CHAPTER  XIV.  — The  Publications  op  Emmons,  266-271. 

Early  Notices  of  hun  as  a  Pastor  and  Author,  266-268.    President  Stiles's 
Allusion  to  him,  267.    List  of  hii  Woriu,  268-271.  . 
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CHAPTER  XV.— Thb  Life  Work  of  Emmons,  272-360. 
§  1.  Br.  EmfMTM  as  a  Preacher,  273-831. 

A.  —  His  own  Description  of  his  Homiletic  Plan^  278-279. 

Preaching,  his  Principal  Object,  273.  He  began  to  write  his  Ser- 
mons late  in  the  week,  273-274.  Systematic  Preaching,  274. 
Aigomentative  Preaching,  274-275.  Occasional  and  Textual 
Sermons,  274-275.  His  Principles  in  arranging  a  Discoorse, 
275-276.  The  Application  of  his  Sermons,  276.  Explanatory 
Sermons,  276.  The  unexpected  Development  of  his  Sermons, 
277-278.  His  Prudential  Considerations,  278-279. 

B.—  General  and  Critical  Bemarks  on  Emmons  as  a  Preacher  and 
Writer,  279-881. 
Bemarks  of  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  279. 

1.  — ffe  spent  but  little  time  on  a  Single  Discourse,  279-283. 

Neatness  of  his  Manuscripts,  280-281.  His  low  Estimate 
of  their  Value,  280-281 .    Number  of  his  Sermons,  283. 

2.  ^  His  Sermons  are  not  Printed  as  they  were  Delivered,  283-284. 

Difficulty  of  Estimating  them  as  they  were  originally  De- 
livered, 283-284.  He  was  an  Extemporaneous  Preacher, 
283. 

3.  —  The  Influence  of  his  Sermons  depended  somewhat  on  the  Oc- 

casion and  Manner  of  their  Delivery,  284-287. 
Their  Pertinence,  284-286.    His  Elocution,  285-287. 

4. — He  was  a  Representative  of  LtteUectual  Preachers,  288-291. 
His  Dependence  on  Truth  rather  than  on  Church  Author- 
ity,   288-289.      The   Logical   Element   in    Sermons, 
289-290.     Popular   Interest   in   Aigumentative  Dis- 
courses, 289-290. 

5.  — Was  he  Plain  and  Simple  in  his  Discourses  f  291-307. 

a.  — HS  AIMED  TO  BE  PERSPICUOUS,  292-294. 

His  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  4 :  2. 

b.  —  He  abranged  ms  ideas  vx  a  luhikoub  obdeb, 

294. 

c.  — He  bepeated  his  ideas,  294-295. 

d. — He  spoke  as  he  thought,  296-297. 
His  Naturakiess  of  Style,  296. 

e.  —He  explauted  his  theme,  297-298. 

He  explained  Things  rather  than  Words,  297, 
363. 
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£— HS  WAS  HOT,   DT  ALL  BBlfSKS  AND    IN  ALL  BB- 
LATION8  OF  THB  TEBM,  A  PLAIN  PREACHSB, 

298-307. 
Different  Meanings  of  the  word  Plain,  898-299. 
Boldness  and  Intensity  of  Emmons's  Style, 
288-299.    The  Variety  of  his  Talents,  299. 

,  His  Bemarks  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Bible, 

299-300;  on  Certainty  and  Necessity, 
300-301.  His  Frankness  in  Preaching  the 
most  onpopolar  Doctrines,  301-302.    The 

^j  Proportions  of   his   Theological    System, 

802-303.  His  Bemarks  on  the  Essential 
Doctrines  of  Beligion,  303-305.  His  Distinc- 
tion between  the  Fundamental  and  the  less 
Essential  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  305-307. 
Was  he  a  Catholic  Divine  «  303-^07.  Did 
ho  regard  the  Atonement  as  the  Central  or 
Fundamental  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel?  307. 

6,— fle  teas  a  PoirUed  Preacher,  308-^309. 

He  aimed  to  make  hisDisconrsos  appropriate  to  the  wants 
of  his  Hearers,  308-309.  Familiarity  of  his  Allusions, 
308-309.  His  intensely  Practical  Aim,  308-309.  Ser- 
mon against  Fortune-Telling,  309. 

7.  —  ffe  Developed  the  Harmony  of  Doctrine,  309-31 1. 

Alleged  Contradictions  in  his  Sermons,  310.  Power  of 
retaining  the  Interest  of  his  Hearers,  809-310.  His 
Popularity  at  Home,  310-311. 

8.  —  HiM  Originality  and  Ingenuity,  311-312. 

9.  — ITis  Childlike  StatemenU,  312-313. 

He  aimed  to  interest  Children,  312.  Here  and  hence  ho 
is  misunderstood,  812-813,  abo  845. 

10.  —  The  Pertinence  of  his  Discourses,  313-315. 

They  must  be  studied  in  order  to  be  understood,  818. 
The  Appropriateness  of  their  Style,  314-315. 

11.—  Was  he  Concise  or  Dijffuse,  Exact  or  Ind^ite  in  his 

The  Different  Opinions  on  this  Question,  315-316. 

12.  —  Was  he  a  Neat  Writer  f  817-818. 

Apothegms  illustrating  his  Neatness  of  Style,  617-318. 

18.-7^  Dramatic  Element  in  Ernmons,  318-319. 
The  Dialogue  in  his  Sermons,  818^19. 

14.  —  JETs  was  a  Biblical  Preadier,  319-321. 

The  ranhitnde  of  his  Biblical  Quotatbns,  810-«21.  His 
Style  formed  on  King  James's  Version,  820.  His 
Accommodations  of  the  Inspired  Words,  321. 

n.^Apothegms  illustrating  his  Didactic  Method,  321-824. 
VOL.  I.  b 
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16. »  Hia  Startling  Apothegm,  d24-^27. 

17.^  Eia  Emiletic  Apothegms,  327-^29. 

lS.--Ejffect  of  hi*  Discourses,  329-331. 

Illustrations  of  it,  329-^1.    Ftof.  J.  L.  Eingsley,  330. 

§  2.  JSmmons  as  a  PastoVy  331. 

A.-^His  Devotion  to  his  Flockj  331. 

His  Sermons  are  Franklin  Sermons,  331. 

B.  —  Hi8  Originality  in  his  Pastorate^  331-338. 

His  Pastoral  Visits,  331-333.    Visits  to  the  Pastor,  332. 

C.  —  His  Familiar  Acquaintance  with  his  Parishioners,  333-384. 

His  Knowledge  of  Character,  333.  He  was  a  Watchman,  334. 
His  Knowledge  of  the  Business,  and  the  Amusements  of  his 
People,  333-334. 

D. — He  combined  a  Stem  Fidelity  with  a  Tender  Love  to  his  People f 
884-335. 
Letter  of  Hon.  Tristram  Burgess,  335. 

E. — His  Pastorate  was  a  Solemn  one,  835-836. 

F.  —  His  Pastorate  was  an  Authoritative  one,  886-337. 

His  Respect  for  the  old  Parish  Lines,  336-337.  The  United  Feel- 
ing of  Ids  Parish,  337. 

G.—  The  Pastor's  WU,  887,  388. 

He  used  it  for  the  Good  of  his  People,  337.  Interooorse  with  a 
Pantheist,  338. 

H.—  The  Pastor's  Dignity,  388-839. 

His  Personal  Appearance,  338-339.    His  Feconlary  Affaurs,  339. 

L — His  Promptness  and  Punctuality,  840. 
His  adherence  to  a  Plan,  340. 

§  3.  JEmmoru^s  Brief  Statement  of  his  Labors  in  his  Parish,  340-344. 

A.—'' I  Catechized  the  Children,*'  841. 
The  Interest  of  Children  in  him,  841. 

B.— « I  Preached  a  Concert  Lecture,"  841-342. 

His  Earij  Interest  in  Missions,  341.  The  Popularitj  of  his  Qnar- 
teriy  Lecture,  and  other  Occasional  Services,  342. 

C.^^ I  uniformly  carried  on  the  Work  of  the  Ministry. " ^^ I 
statedly  Preached  on  the  Sabbath," — "i  constantly  and 
punctually  attended  all  my  Official  Duties,"  842-848. 
His  Mode  of  conducting  the  Senrices  of  the  Sanctuary,  342-343. 

D. —  Objections  to  his  Method  of  conducting  his  Ministry,  348-844. 
The  Breyity  of  his  Prayers,  343.    The  Infi?equency  of  his  FnbUc 
Senrices,  344. 
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§  4.  JSj  LiieUeciual  Influence  aver  Ms  Pari$h,  344-850. 

A. —  His  Methods  of  Q^ickeJ^ing  the  InteUeet  of  men  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  him,  845-348. 
HU  Charch  was  a  School,  845 ;  also,  150.  Prominence  given  to 
Religions  Doctrine,  345.  He  insisted  on  the  Attention  of  his 
Parish  to  his  Sermons,  346-347.  Methods  of  secoring  Attention, 
346*^8.    The  Simplicity  of  his  Aims,  346. 

B.—  The  Intellectual  Results  of  his  Pastorate,  848-350. 

Hon.  Jabez  Fisher,  348-349.  Professional  Men  trained  mider  his 
Pastorate,  349-350.    The  Acnmen  of  his  Parishioners,  349. 

§  5.  The  Religious  Influence  of  Emmom  over  his  Parish,  350-356. 

A.  —  His  own  Statement  concerning  the  Spiritual  Results  of  his  Lch- 
bors,  850-851. 
His  great  Aim  was  to  enrich  the  Hearts  of  his  People,  350. 
B. —  Appendix  to  this  Statement,  852-854. 

The  Bevivals  in  his  Parish,  350-354.  The  Religions  Character  of 
his  Parishioners,  350-354.  Their  Testimony  in  regard  to  him, 
353.  Strictness  in  Examining  Members  for  Admission  into  his 
Church,  354.        • 

C.  —  His  Lengthened  Rural  Pastorale  is  a  Lesson  of  Contentment  to 
Country  Ministers,  854-856. 
The  Inflaence  of  a  Retired  Minister  upon  the  world,  354.  The 
Influence  of  his  Pastoral  life  upon  his  Theological  Speculations, 
355.  A  New  England  Church-Member  of  the  Olden  Time, 
355-356. 

§  6.  lOustratumi  of  his  Ministerial  Piety,  356-359. 

His  Anniyersary  Discourses,  357-358.     His  Lowly  Estimate  of  Himself, 
357-359.    His  Attachment  to  Old  Usages,  358-359. 

§  7.  Apothegms  illustrating  his  Ministerial  Wisdom,  359-360. 
CHAPTER  XVI.  — His  Theological  System,  861-430. 

The  Antiquity  of  his  Influence,  361. 

§  1.  The  Historical  Aspects  of  his  Theological  System,  362-363. 

A.  —  jaw  early  Services  in  the  Infidel  Controversy,* 362-363, 

Bis  Familiarity  with  the  Writings  of  Infidels,  362.  His  strict 
Theory  of  Inspuation,  363.  His  EstinuUe  of  the  Internal  Evi- 
dence for  the  Bible,  362.    His  Explanatory  Preaching,  363. 

B.  —  His  early  Services  in  the  Arminian  Controversy,  868-866. 

He  labored  with  regard  to  Principles  rather  than  Men,  364.  Not  a 
one-sided  Partisan,  364-365.  His  theories  of  Free  Will  and 
of  the  Nature  of  Sin,  were  designed  to  subvert  Arminianism, 
365-366.  He  has  suggested  the  only  feasible  Method  of  defend- 
ing Calvinism,  366. 
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C.  —  flw  early  Services  in  the  ArUinamicm  Controversy,  866-367. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  One  Idea,  S66.  His  theory  of  Natmml 
Ability,  366.    His  theory  of  the  Order  of  the  Virtaes,  366-^7. 

D.  —  His  early  Services  in  the  Unitarian  Controversy,  867-871. 

He  contended  against  Wrong  Principles,  rather  than  against  Men, 
367.  His  Sermon  preached  seventy-two  years  ago,  368.  His 
Convention  Sermon,  369.  His  type  of  Congregationalism,  370. 
His  relations  to  the  Exclusive  System,  368-371.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  John  Adams,  371. 

£.  —  IRs  early  Services  in  the  Controversy  with  the  Universalists, 
871-872. 
The  Ingenuity  and  Profoundness  of  his  Aiguments  against  Uni- 
versalism,  372;  also  311-312. 

F.  —  His  early  Services  in  the  Utilitarian  Controversy,  878-874. 
He  was  a  man  of  Intuitions,  373.    His  Independence,  373. 

G. — His  early  Services  in  behalf  of  the  Theology  of  Religious  Re- 
vivals, 874-880. 
Letter  to  a  Friend,  374.    Influence  of  Brainerd  upon  him,  374; 
also  373.  ^ 

{I)  He  taught  that  God  never  requires  of  Men,  what  they  have  not 

the  Natural  Power  to  do,  874-375. 
(2)  He  taught  that  Sinners  not  only  can  but  should,  —  and, 
when  exhorted  at  all,  should  be  exhorted  uniformly,  to  make 
for  themsdves  the  new  heart,  376-379. 

a. —All  moral  agbnct  cokbibtb  in  ohoosino,  876. 
b. —Holiness  does  not  consist  in  a  good  nature, 

PRINCIPLE,  TASTE,  OR  RELISH,  ANTECEDENT 
TO  choice;  and  sin  does  not  CONSIST  IN  AN 
EVIL  NATURE,  PRINCIPLE,  TASTE,  OR  REU8H, 
AITTECEDENT  TO  CHOICE,  877-879. 

Controversy  between    his    classmate.    Gov. 
Tieadwell,  and  his  teacher,  Dr.  Smalley, 
377-388.    Dr.  Asa  Burton,  378. 
{9)Hetaught  that  the  Natural  Tendency  of  Tnih  is  to  restrain 
Men  from  Sin,  379-880. 
Distinction  between  Natural  Tendency  and  Moral  Ten- 
dency, 379-380.    The  animating  spirit  of  his  Theol- 
ogy, 380. 
H.  —  His  early  Services  in  behalf  of  a  Philanthropic   Theology, 
881-882. 
Ho  did  not  adopt  a  "cast-iron"  Theology,  882.    His  theory  of 
Love  to  Men,  381-382. 

§  2.  The  Formative  Principles  of  his  I%eobgyj  382-411. 

A.—He  aimed  to  make  his  Theology  illustrate  ike  Lovdmess  of  God, 
882-888. 
He  would  never  tolerate  a  Doctrine  which  he  deemed  Inhuman,  382. 
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(I)  He  bdisved  that  it  is  not  oiJtf  possible,  but  it  is  also  easy,  to 
do  all  that  God  commands,  383. 
Difierenoe  between  Dr.  Emmons  and  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor, 
383. 

(3)  He  believed  that  aU  the  Acts  of  Jehovah  are  prompted  by  a 
supreme  Regard  to  the  Law  of  Rectitude,  383-384. 
His  Thonght  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  383. 

(3)  He  beUeved  that  aU,  even  the  severest  Acts  of  Jehovah,  are 
prompted  by  Ir\finite  Love,  384. 

B. — Emmons  aimed  to  make  his  Theology  illustrate  the  Supremacy 
of  God,  385. 
The  fashionable  Complaint  against  Anthropology  and  Ethics,  385. 
His  Theology  is  Objectire  rather  than  Subjectire,  386.  He  in- 
sists on  the  Fairness  and  Equitabtoness  of  God,  in  order  to  insist 
on  the  Diyine  Sapremacy,  885. 

(1)  Emmons  did  believe  in  the  Reality  of  Second  Causes;  in  the 

Laws  as  real  Forces  of  Nature,  385-386. 

(2)  He  chose  to  say  but  little  of  the  Natural  Forces,  lest  he  should 

withdraw  Attention  from  the  Supreme  Dominion  of  Jehovah, 
386-^7. 
His  nse  of  the  word  Efficient,  387.    Caosation  in  God, 
like  Causation  in  Man,  387. 

CL— iTe  aimed  to  make  his  Theology  illustrate  the  Sovereignty  of 
Divine  Grace,  387-392. 

(1)  He  regarded  the  Atonement  of  Christ  as  the  Central  Truth  of 

Theology,  387-388;  also  307. 

(2)  He  regarded  the  Atonement  as  concentrating  in  its  Nature, 

Origin,  and  Application,  the  Free  and  Sovereign  Grace  of 
God,  388-392. 
Seasons  for  his  Theory  of  the  Atonement,  389.    His 
Theory  misunderstood,  389-392.    A  Distinction  mis- 
taken for  a  Denial,  390-392. 

D.  —  He  aimed  to  make  his  Theological  System  illustrate  the  Duty  of 
Union  with  God,  392-393. 
His  Genius  is  manifested  in  reducing  an  entire  Science  to  a  few 
First  Principles,  892. 

£. — He  aimed  to  make  his  Theology  illustrate  ihe  Duty  of  Men  to 
love  themselves,  393-894. 
The  importance  which  he  attached  to  this  Principle,  393. 

F.— Ife  aimed  to  make  his  Creed  illustrate  the  Harmony  of  Dis- 
interested Submission  with  Love  to  Self,  Love  to  Men,  Love  to 
God,  394-403. 
Madame  Onion,  395.  John  Calvin,  396.  Professor  Stuart,  396-401. 
Emmons  misunderstood,  401.  The  practical  relations  of  his 
Theorj,  402-408.    Manner  of  speaking  of  himself,  402-403. 
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G. — He  aimed  to  make  his  Creed  lUuitrate  the  Fitness  of  Humiliiy 
and  Penitencey  403-404. 

His  Relations  to  Professors  Woods  and  Taylor,  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Sin,  403. 

£L  —  He  aimed  to  make  his  Theology  both  Stimulalmg  and  Compre- 
hensive,  404-407. 

His  Genius  is  seen  in  his  combining  these  two  Qoalities,  404.  His 
regard  to  Consistency,  405. 

L  —  He  aimed  to  make  his  Theology  Biblical^  407-411. 

His  Stem  words,  407.  His  Principle,  that  the  Language  of  the 
Bible  should  be  the  Language  of  Scientific  Theology,  408-409 ; 
also  364.  Biblical  Figures,  408.  Divine  Actions,  408.  His 
disagreement  with  Professor  Stuart,  409.  His  Unfaltering 
Spirit,  409.    Paraphrase  of  his  Pharaoh  Sermon,  409-41 1 . 

S  8.  TTie  Creed  of  Emmons  is  generally  Misapprehendedj  411-430. 
Sources  of  this  Misq>prehen8ion,  411. 

A. — He  has  been  supposed  to  teach  that  the  Sotd  is  a  mere  Series  of 
Exercises,  All-417. 
Drs.  Dwight,  Woods,  Richards,  Anderson,  411-413.    His  aim  to 
represent  the  Soul  as  Spiritual,  412.    Proof  that  he  belleyed  in  a 
Sphitoal  Substratum,  412-417.    Letter  of  Dr.  Ide,  413-417. 

B. —  He  has  been  supposed  to  teach  not  only  the  Fact,  that  God  does 
secure  the  Fulfilment  of  his  Decrees ;  but  also  the  Mode  in 
which  He  secures  their  Fulfilment^  417-419. 
He  looked  further  than  his  Critics  look,  417.  He  did  not  consider 
the  Mode,  417-419.  Letter  of  Dr.  Ide,  418-419.  The  Strict- 
ness of  his  Calvinism  is  seen  in  his  making  the  Providence,  coex- 
tensive with  the  Decrees,  of  God,  417-419. 

C. — He  has  been  supposed  to  teach  thai  the  Soul  has  no  Constitutional 
Tendencies  which,  being  themselves  devoid  of  moral  Character, 
are  yet  the  Occasion  of  moral  Character,  420-421. 
Drs.  Fitch,  Tayk>r,  and  Goodrich,  420.    Quotations  from  Em- 
mons, 420. 

D.— £r<f  has  been  supposed  to  undervalue  the  Kindly  Spirit  of  TheO' 
logical  Science,  421-422. 
His  Genial  Expressions,  421 ;  also  381-384,  393,  etc 

£. — His  Calvinism  has  been  regarded  as  too  High,  and  likewise  as 
too  Low,  422-430. 

a. — His  Critics  overlook  the  Fad,  that  kt  aimed  to  teadi  a  Posi- 
tive Calvinism,  422. 
The  Decision  and  PositiveDeu  of  his  Character,  422. 
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b,  — EU  Ontic$  overlap  the  Fact,  thai  he  mmed  to  make  the  Et- 

ienee  of  CaMnitm  prominent  and  comfticuous,  423-426. 
The  Essence  of  CalTinism  consists  in  exalting  the  Sover* 
eign  Government  of  God,  423.  Emmons's  View  of 
God's  Agency  in  the  occurrence  of  Sin,  428-^25.  Let- 
ter of  Dr.  Ide,  423-425.  Emmons  and  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly,  425.  The  Essence  of  Calvinism  consists 
in  Doctrines  that  awaken  Remorse  and  Seli^ibhonrence, 
425-426.    Generic  and  Personal  Sin,  426. 

c.  —  EU  Critics  overlook  the  Fact,  that  he  aimed  to  exhibit  a  Con- 

sistent Calvinism,  426-427. 

The  Semi-Calvinists  of  his  day,  426-427. 
d, — Eis  Critics  overlook  the  Fact,  that  he  was  an  Jkdq)endent 
Calvinist,  427-430. 

He  was  not  a  Calvinist  by  Natore,  427.  The  value  of  his 
Independent  Testimony  in  favor  of  Calvinism,  427. 
Dr.  Ware,  of  Cambridge,  427.  Miss  Hannah  Adams's 
History  of  all  Beligions,  428.  Emmons's  Summary  of 
his  own  Views,  428-430.  Tbe  old  Calvinism  suscepti- 
ble of  Improvement,  429-430.    Wens,  429-430. 

CHAPTER  XVII.  —  The  new  Era  in  his  Life,  431-447. 

fl.  His  Later  AJKettonSy  431-438. 

Character  and  death  of  his  daughter  Delia,  431-433;  of  his  son  Erastus, 
433-435.  Remarkable  Funeral  Sermon,  434.  Character  and  death  of  his 
daughter  Sarah,  435-436.    Death  of  Mrs.  Emmons,  436-438. 

§  2.  £Rs  Retirement  from  his  Pastorate j  and  his  Relations  to  his  Suc- 
cessors in  Office,  439-443. 
Sound  Principles  with  regard  to  Continuance  in  Office,  439.  Letter  of  Resig- 
nation, 439.  Chaige  to  his  Successor,  440-441.  Treatment  of  his  Succes- 
sors, 441-443.  Dismission  of  Dr.  Smalley,  442.  Another  Pastor,  442-443. 
Mr.  Southworth's  Testimony  with  regard  to  Dr.  Emmona,  443.  Emmons's 
Idol,  443. 

§  3.  Ms  Third  Marriage,  443-444. 

i  4.  The  Renewal  of  his  Public  AcHvity,  444-417. 

A. — His  Services  in  the  Cause  of  Anti-Masonry,  444-445. 

His  Consistency  and  his  Influence,  as  an  Anti-Mason,  444-445. 
B.  —  Eis  Services  in  the  Cause  of  Anti-Slavery,  445-446. 

His  Self-consistency  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause,  445.  He  presides 
at  a  Meeting  of  the  Anti-Shivery  Society,  446.  His  visit  to 
New  York  and  to  Hallowell,  445-446. 

%  5.  His  New  Popularity,  446-447. 

His  phUoflophical  Endurance  of  Popular  Neglect,  446.  Remarks  of  Judge 
Theron  Metcalf,  447. 
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CHAPTER  XVm.  —  Sources  of  the  General  Interest  in  Dr. 
Emmons,  448-460. 

Confidence  of  his  Friends  in  his  Character,  448.    His  Eaolts,  448.    Variety 
of  Excellences,  448-449. 

%l.  The  Cheerful  Virtues  of  Emmons,  449-450. 

His  wise  Management  of  his  Wit,  449-450.    Usefulness  of  it,  450. 

§  2.  The  prolonged  Tenacity  of  his  Physical  and  Mental  System, 
450-452. 
Vigor  in  Old  Age,  450-452.    His  last  Speech  to  his  Parishioners,  450-451. 
Simplicity  in  speaking  of  himself,  451.    His  Logic  in  his  Ninety-sixth  Tear, 
452. 

§  8.  7%«  Resemblance  between  his  Outer  and  his  Biner  Being,  452-453. 
His  Uprightness,  452.    His  Frankness,  452-453. 

§  4.  Bis  Conversational  Apothegms,  and  his  SocrcUic  Method,  4^^^54. 
The  New  School  and  the  Old,  454.    His  Conversation  on  the  Cause  of  Sin, 
454. 

§  5.  The  Combination  of  apparently  Discordant  Attributes  in  his  Char* 
acter,  454-457. 
His  Authority  and  Simplicity,  454-455.     Prudence  and  Frankness,  455. 
Modesty  and  Self-Respect,  455.     Hia  Method  of  rebuking  an  Opponent, 
456.    Candor  and  Inflexibleness,  456. 

§  6.  Bis  Consistency  with  himself,  457. 

His  Origmality  of  Feeling,  as  well  as  of  Thought,  457.  His  Life  is  a  Study,  457. 

§  7.  Bis  Peculiarities  of  Manner,  457-459. 

His  Conversation  on  Optimism,  458.    On  the  Substratum  of  the  Soul,  458. 
On  Love  to  Self,  458-459. 

§  8.  i&  was  a  Representative  of  the  Ancient  Divines  of  New  Enghnd, 
459-460;  also  108-109. 
Physical  Regimen,  459.    Personal  Acquaintance  with  the  New  EngUnd  Fath- 
ers, 460.    A  recent  man  but  an  ancient  theologian,  460.    BSs  antique  use  of 
Terms,  460.    His  Hebrew,  460. 

CHAPTER  XIX— The  Closing  Scenes  in  his  Life,  461-468. 
His  Meditations  on  Old  Age,  461. 
^1.  Bis  Meditations  on  Death,  461-464. 

His  Familiarity  with  it,  461-464.    His  Simple-hearted  wordB,  462-464. 

§  2.  Bis  Decline  and  Death,  464-466. 
"  I  am  ready,"  465.    Closing  Scene,  466. 

^S.  The  Solemnities  that  followed  his  Death,  466-468. 

His  Funeral,  466-468.    The  Funeral  Sermon,  467.     His  Grave^one,  468. 
His  Monument,  468. 
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The  theological  life  of  New  England  has  a  marked  individu- 
ality. It  is  now,  more  than  it  ever  was,  attracting  the  attention 
of  European  scholars.  There  has  been  nothing,  there  probably 
will  be  nothing,  exactly  like  it.  One  of  the  most  unique  repre- 
sentatives of  this  clerical  life  is  Nathanael  Emmons.  It  is  im- 
possible to  comprehend  his  character  without  understanding  the 
agencies  under  which  it  was  moulded,  and  the  influences  which 
have  flowed  from  it.  His  predecessors  and  his  followers  are  a 
mirror  in  which  we  must  look  at  his  own  benignant  face.  The 
life  of  Emmons,  then,  is  a  history  of  his  times ;  not  so  much  of 
the  outward  events  that  signalized  those  times,  as  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  struggles  that  underlay  those  events.  It  is 
the  record  of  a  mind.  It  is  the  record  of  an  inward  power 
which  has  worked  in  solitude,  without  the  aid  of  combinations 
and  political  machinery.  It  is  the  record  of  an  individual  au- 
thority, formed  by  private  character,  by  silent  reasonings  by 
modest,  humble  thought. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BIRTH-PLACE,  CHURCH  RELATIONS,  AND  FAMILY  OP  EMMONS. 

§  1.  Position  and  IHvitions  of  his  Native  Town. 

'*  I  was  born  April  20, 1745,  0.  S.  in  the  town  of  East  Had- 
dam,  coimty  of  Hartford,  and  colony  of  Connecticut."  —  Me- 
moir of  Bimself 

VOL.  I.  A  i^> 
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Thi3  first  sentence  of  Emmons's  autobiography,  unveils  one 
marked  feature  of  his  character.  Why  did  he  not  write  that  he 
was  born  on  the  first  of  May,  New  Style,  1745,  and  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  to  which  East  Haddam  has  belonged  since  the  year 
1785,  and  in  the  State,  rather  than  the  Colony  of  Connecticut? 
He  loved  the  Old  Style  of  things ;  and  chose  to  talk  as  his  father 
and  mother  had  talked  before  him.   * 

He  might  have  added,  that  East  Haddam  was  once  a  part  of 
the  old  township  of  Haddam  (formerly  Had-ham),  and  was 
legally  separated  from  it  in  1734 ;  and  that  his  early  home  was 
in  that  parish  of  East  Haddam  which  is  called  Millington,  where 
an  ecclesiastical  society  was  formed  in  1733,  and  its  first  meeting- 
house built  in  1743,  two  years  before  he  was  born.  The  parish 
of  Millington  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Norwich  and  New  Lon- 
don ;  eighteen  miles  from  Saybrook ;  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
Hartford ;  and  about  five  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  which  aflbrds  to  the  inhabitants  of  East  Haddam  various 
facilities  for  navigation. 


§  2.  Ifiatural  Scenery  and  TradiHons  of  EaU  Haddam  /  iheir  Jhjluence 

over  JEmmans. 

Although  Dr.  Emmons  wrote  but  little  concerning  the  place 
of  his  birth,  he  thought  much  of  it.  In  his  later  age  he  visited 
and  revisited  his  old  home,  with  a  childlike  joy  that  the  lines  had 
fallen  to  him  in  so  pleasant  a  place.  His  character  was  doubt- 
less aflected,  in  some  degree,  by  the  natural  scenery,  and  the 
early  traditions  of  the  township  in  which  he  was  trained.  The 
rockbound  hills  of  his  native  parish  seem  well  fitted  to  nurture 
his  habit  of  digging  among  the  hard  twisted  themes  o^  theology. 
For  many  years  his  father  lived  on  the  very  verge  of  a  precipice, 
near  a  high  and  sharp  ledge  of  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed 
a  swift  brook.  The  rising  grounds  covered  with  the  cedar  and 
the  oak,  the  intervening  meadows  through  which  wind  limpid  and 
rapid  streams,  the  "  grate  river,"  which  the  early  records  of  the 
town  celebrate  as  enriching  its  borders,  the  thrilling  legends  in 
regard  to  the  Indian  tribes  who  were  attracted  to  the  fishing 
brooks  and  hunting  forests  of  the  town,  were  not  without  their 
effect  upon  him,  schooled  though  he  was  in  the  stern  processes 
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of  meta{)hysic8.    He  knew  what  was  meant  Dy  a  slight  dash  of  n^ 
poetic  super^tion.    He /eft  what  an  artist  would  have  expressed. 
His  mind  was  silently  moulded  by  that  which  a  man  of  more 
imaginative  tendencies  would  have  celebrated  in  song.* 

The  appropriate  influencci  of  the  scenes  in  this  "  hUl  country" 
of  Connecticut  has  been  well  developed  by  the  poet  Brainard. 
It  was  with  his  eye  on  the  romantic  townships  of  Old  Haddam 
and  East  Haddam,  that  he  indited  his  poem  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  "  the  stream  of  his  sleeping  fathers,"  along  whose  "  noble 
shores," 

"  tho  tall  steeple  shines 
At  mid-daj'  higher  than  ^  the  "  motmtain  pines.'' 

"  Dark  as  the  fro8^nIppe(l  leaves  that  strewed  the  groondy 
The  Indian  hunter  here  his  shelter  found ; 
Here  cut  his  how  and  shaped  his  arrows  true. 
Here  built  his  wigwam  and  his  bark  canoe. 
Speared  the  quick  salmon  leaping  up  the  fall. 
And  slew  the  deer  without  the  rifle  ball."^ 

The  Salmon  River,  so  called  from  the  fish  that  once  abounded 
in  it,  enters  into  the  Connecticut  at  East  Haddam.  It  was  a  fa- 
vorite retreat  of  the  poet  Brainard,  as  its  clear  waters  had  been 
for  ages  the  chosen  resort  of  the  angler,  and  its  wooded  banks 
had  been  the  home  of  the  Indian  huntsman.  Brainard  sings  of 
this  river :  ^ 

"  There 's  much  in  its  wild  history,  that  teems 
With  all  that's  superstitious,  and  that  seems 
To  m^tdl  our  fancy  and  eke  out  our  dreams 
In  that  smalt  brook."  .  .  . 

*'  Here  Philip  came,  and  Miantonimo, 
And  asked  about  their  fortunes  long  ago. 
As  Saul  to  Endor,  that  her  witch  might  show 
Old  Samuel."  .  .  . 

^  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Emmons  was  devoid  of  taste  for  poetical  com* 
position.  He  read  Thomson's  Seasons  with  delight;  was  particularly  fond  of 
Young's  Night  Thoughts,  and  was  a  close,  admiring  student  of  Shakespeare.  Milton 
he  read  slowly.  "  I  never  can  go  through  more  than  five  pages  without  stopping,"  he 
said  of  the  Paradise  Lost. 

s  Bemains,  p.  60.  <  Ibid.  pp.  139-141. 
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«  Such  are  the  tales  they  telL    'Tis  hard  to  rfaym 
Aboat  a  little  and  unnoticed  stream, 
That  few  have  heard  of — but  it  is  a  theme 

I  chance  to  love; 
And  one  day  I  may  tone  my  lye-straw  reed, 
And  whistle  to  the  note  of  many  a  deed 
Done  on  this  river — which,  if  Ui&re  be  need, 

I'll  try  to  prove." 

The  poem  of  Brainard  ou  "The  Black  Fox  of  Salmon  River," 
and  also  the  poem,  entitled  "  Matchit  Moodus,"  give  us  line  spec- 
imens of  the  legends,  which,'  in  the  younger  days  of  Emmons, 
were  familiar  to  the  natives  of  East  Haddam.^  With  regard 
to  the  Matchit  Moodus,  Rev.  Dr.  Field  remarks : 

"  A  large  tribe  [of  Indians]  inhabited  East  Haddam,  which  they  called 
Machemoodus,  or  the  place  of  noises,  from  the  noises  or  earthquakes 
which  had  been  heard  there,  and  which  have  continued  to  the  present 
time.  These  were  of  a  fierce  and  wretched  character,  remarkable  for 
pawaws  and  the  worship  of  evil  spirits.  The  noises  from  the  earth  re- 
garded as  the  voice  of  their  god,  confirmed  them  in  their  monstrous  no- 
tions of  rehgion.  An  old  Indian,  being  asked  the  reason  of  the  noises, 
said,  '  the  Indian's  god  was  very  angry  because  the  Englishmen's  God 
came  here.'  * 

^  Those  noises  in  East  Haddam  which  caught  the  attention  of  the  na- 
tives, were  not  disregarded  by  the  first  settlers  and  their  associates,  nor 
have  they  been  disregarded  by  later  generations.  Seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  frequency  and  violence,  they 
gained  the  attention  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  became  the  subject  of 
inquiry  and  discussion  among  the  learned  and  inquisitive  throughout  the 
State.  They  have  ofien  been  perceived  in  a  small  circle,  producing  a 
slight  motion  in  the  earth  and  in  the  river,  and  have  been  called  Moodus' 
noises,  but  when  they  extended  thirty  or  forty  miles  they  have  been  de- 
nominated earthquakes.  The  earthquakes  felt  in  Connecticut  for  more 
than  forty  years,  have  been  observed  to  be  more  violent  in  East  Haddam 
than  in  any  other  place.  The  most  violent  of  all  was  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1791,  which  so  agitated  the  earth  as  to  untop  many  chimneys,  and 
excite  consternation  in  every  family.  There  were  many  shocks,  some  of 
which  were  noticed  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Northampton.  The  next 
day  apertures  and  fissures  were  found  in  the  northeast  part  of  East  Had- 

^  Brainard's  Literary  Bemains,  pp.  141  and  47. 

^  A  History  of  the  Towns  of  Haddam  and  East  Haddam.    By  David  D.  Field, 
A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Haddam.    Printed  in  Middletown,  1814,  p.  4. 
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dam,  first  sodety,  which  ascertained  the  spot  idiere  the  explosion  took 
place.     Since  that  time  the  noises  have  been  less  frequent  and  violent"  ^ 

Many  have  supposed  that  Nathanael  Emmons  was  entirely 
aboYG  or  beneath  the  influence  of  natural  scenery,  and  have  ap- 
plied to  him  the  remark  of  Edmund  Burke :  ^'  There  is  no  heart 
so  hard  as  that  of  a  thorough-bred  metaphysician."  But  his  ser- 
mons abound  with  illustrations  from  the  fields  and  the  streams, 
"  fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapors,  gentle  showers,  stormy  winds 
and  rolling  billows."  He  aimed  to  imitate  the  example  of  him 
who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  and  of  whom  Emmons  remarks : 

^Sensible  that  figurative  language  is  the  voice  of  nature,  and  best 
adapted  to  explain  and  illustrate  whatever  is  dark  and  obscure,  he  made 
a  free  use  of  images,  which  spread  much  hght  and  perspicuity  upon  all 
the  subjects  he  handled.  He  borrowed  his  images,  however,  not  from 
music,  painting,  poetry,  or  any  of  the  arts  which  are  confined  to  the 
learned  few,  but  from  the  most  familiar  appearances  and  productions  of 
nature,  which  he  open  and  common  to  every  observer."  * 

On  another  occasion,  this  abstract  reasoner  remarks  : 

^  Whenever  any  of  mankind  behold  the  beauty  of  God*s  goodness,  they 
immediately  discover  a  divine  glory  spread  over  all  his  works.  How 
often  do  those  who  are  called  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light,  stand 
and  admire  the  works  of  creation,  on  account  of  the  moral  beauty  they 
then  see  in  them,  but  never  saw  before.  A  clear  view  of  the  beauty  of 
the  Lord  never  faib  to  put  good  men  into  the  sensible  enjoyment  of  the 
world.  Viewing  it  as  his  world,  and  as  full  of  his  goodness,  it  gives  them 
as  much  satisfaction  as  if  it  were  all  actually  put  into  their  hands.  Hence 
they  ardently  desire  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  that  the  world  which 
often  gives  them  so  much  trouble,  might  become  a  source  of  the  purest 
pleasure  and  enjoyment"  * 

It  has  been  also  supposed,  that  as  John  Calvin  gives  in  his 


^  A  Histoiy  of  the  Towns  of  Haddam  and  East  Haddam.  By  David  D.  Field, 
Pastor  of  the  Chnrch  in  Haddam,  pp.  8,  9.  See  a  "  considerable  and  awful "  account 
of  these  **  Moodns  noises/'  in  a  letter  from  Bev.  Mr.  Hosmer,  Pastor  at  Haddam,  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Prince,  of  Boston,  Aug.  18, 1729,  and  also  in  another  letter  from  "  a  worthy 
gentleman ; "  recorded  in  Tmmbull's  History  of  Connecticut,  Vol.  II.  pp.  92, 93. 

*  Original  Edition  of  Collected  Works,  VoL  I.  p.  3. 

■  Ibid.   VoL  VL  pp.  317,  31jB. 
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writings  no  evidence  that  he  ever  felt  the  influences  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  the  legends  connected 
with  them,  so  Nathanael  Emmons  was  insensible  to  such  super- 
stitions as  were  connected  with  the  "  Moodus  Noises."  No  one, 
on  the  perusal  of  his  a  priori  argument  for  the  divine  existence, 
or  of  several  passages  against  the  indulgence  of  the  fancy,  would 
suppose  that  he  ever  allowed  his  imagination  a  moment's  recess 
from  the  tutelage  of  his  judgment.  It  .was  however  character- 
istic of  him  to  make  simple-hearted  and  childlike  expressions, 
which  have  but  little  resemblance  to  his  logical  formularies. 
Once,  describing  a  most  unpleasant  dilemma  in  which  he  was 
involved,  and  from  which  he  was  extricated  by  expressing  a 
thought  that  dropped  into  his  mind  suddenly,  at  the  very  instant 
when  alone  it  could  avail,  he  said,  in  a  tone  which  one  would 
have  expected  from  Izaak  Walton,  "  I  do  believe  it  was  an  im- 
mediate suggestion  of  a  good  angel."  He  often  made  the  re- 
mark :  "  I  do  not  believe  in  signs,  but  I  would  rather  not  see 
the  new  moon  over  my  left  shoulder." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  or  imaginary  sounds  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  East  Haddam,  the  neighborhood  in  which  young 
Emmons  passed  his  school  days  was  noted  for  the  Sabbath  still- 
ness that  reigned  in  it.  In  recent  times  the  noise  of  manufacto- 
ries and  of  steamboats  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  villages  and 
the  river  farms,  but  the  road  over  which  he  walked  to  the  com- 
manding hilltop  where  stood  his  favorite  parish  meeting-house, 
still  winds  through  a  country  as  silent  as  an  oriental  steppe. 
These  still  scenes  allured  him  to  a  thoughtful  and  pensive  mood. 
Through  his  long  life  he  remained  fond  of  a  serene  and  quiet 
liome.  He  chose  to  labor  as  a  minister  in  cultivating  some  re^ 
tired  field,  where  he  might  think  more  and  talk  less.  The 
scenery  and  the  history  of  "  Old  Haddam "  have  aflFectod  his 
entire  life. 

§  3.  The  importance  of  Saddam.  The  influences  which  have  been  exerted 
vpon  it, particularly  the  influence  of  the  Brainerds  ;  their  influence 
on  the  Emmons  family. 

The  Gazetteers  of  the  day  notice  the  fisheries,  the  navigation, 
the  manufacturing  establishments,  the  granite  quarries  of  the 
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tract  of  country  once  called  Haddam,  but  they  fail  to  heittld  its 
real  glory.  Dr.  Emmons  was  wont  to  rejoice  that  his  native 
township  was  distinguished  for  its  Puritan  spirit.  The  hard  soil, 
the  bracing  air,  the  pure  waters  of  New  England  have  done  much 
in  forming  its  peculiar  character,  but  the  religious  habits  of  its 
fatliers  have  done  more.  They  have  started  an  influence  which 
will  continue  to  flow  onward,  and  will  be  felt,  even  where  it  is 
not  recognized.  The  Old  Haddam-settlement  may  be  regarded 
as  a  representative  region.  It  represents  that  part  of  our  land, 
which,  like  ancient  Numidia,  may  be  called  "  arida  matrix 
leonum.^^  It  exhibits  the  power  which  has  been  exerted  over  this 
entire  country  by  our  small  Puritan  communities.  It  illustrates 
the  importance  of  sustaining  with  augmented  vigor  the  schools 
and  churches  in  these  rural  districts,  which  have  sent  forth  such 
a  penetrating  energy  through  the  world.  It  is  estimated  that 
Deacon  Daniel  Brainerd,  the  grandfather  of  David,  and  one  of 
the  original  proprietoi-s  of  Haddam,  has  had  more  than  thirty- 
three  thousand  descendants.  Many  of  them  have  attained  high 
distinction  in  church  and  state.  Among  the  natives  of  the  region 
formerly  called  Haddam,  who  have  been  liberally  educated,  are 
David  Brainerd,  who  alone  gives  importance  to  a  community ; 
Nehemiah  Brainerd,  a  pastor  in  Eastbury  (Glastonbury),  Con- 
necticut, who  was  a  classical  instructor  of  David,  his  younger 
brother ;  John  Brainerd,  an  eminent  minister,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  David  in  the  Indian  mission,  and  was  for  twenty-six  years 
a  trustee  of  Princeton  College ;  ^  Nathaniel  Emmons  ;  Edward 
Dorr  GriflSn,  Professor  at  Andover,  and  President  of  Williams 
College ;  his  brother  also,  George  G.  GriflSn,  a  noted  lawyer  and 

^  "I  once  heard  the  Hon.  John  Dickinson,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Middlesex  Conntj 
Coart  of  Connecticut,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Norwalk,  say,  *  that  the 
establishment  of  Princeton  College  was  owing  to  the  sympathy  felt  for  David  Brain- 
erd, because  the  authorities  of  Yale  College  would  not  give  him  his  degree,  and  that 
the  plan  of  the  college  was  drawn  up  in  his  Other's  house.'  There  is  evidence  that 
the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr  said,  after  the  rise  of  Princeton  College,  ^t  it  would  never 
have  come  into  existence,  had  it  not  been  for  the  expulsion  of  David  Brainerd  horn 
Yale  College.  It  is  a  significant  fiict,  that  three  of  the  men  who  were  conspicuous  in 
their  sympathy  and  efforts  for  Brainerd,  were  the  first  three  Presidents  of  Princeton 
College:  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Aaron  Burr,  and  Jonathan  Edwards."  See  "The 
Genealogy  of  the  Brainerd  Family  in  the  United  States,  with  numerous  sketches  of 
individuals,  by  Rev.  David  D.  Field,  D.  D.,  member  of  the  Historical  Societies  of 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania.'* — pp.  265,  266. 
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theological  writer  in  New  York  city ;  Jeremiah  Gates  Brainard, 
a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut,  and  the  father  of 
John  Gardiner  Calkins  Brainard,  ^'  the  gentle  poet  of  the  gentle 
stream ; "  James  Brainard  Taylor,  and  other  men  of  no  inferior 
note  among  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead. 

As  the  grandfather  of  David  Brainerd  was  the  minister  of 
Haddam  for  twenty-four  years;  as  the  brother-in-law  of  David 
Brainerd,  Mr.  Phineas  Fisk  the  eminent  "  tutor,"  was  pastor  of 
the  same  old  church  for  the  same  number  of  years;  as  the 
father  of  David  Brainerd  was  a  man  eminent  for  his  gifts,  and  as 
there  have  been  numerous  intermarriages  between  the  Brainerd 
and  the  other  ancient  families  of  that  region,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  household  to  which  this  missionary  belonged, 
has  left  a  deep,  decided  impress  upon  all  the  townships  into 
which  Old  Haddam  is  now  divided.  The  father  of  Dr.  Emmons, 
being  a  deacon  of  a  church  in  East  Haddam,  often  administered 
the  sacramental  emblems  to  David  Brainerd's  sisters  and  other 
relatives,  and  probably  to  the  missionary  himself.  He  felt  the 
profoundest  veneration  for  that  missionary,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  original  subscribers  for  the  Memoir  of  Brainerd  by  Presi- 
dent Edwards.  That  Memoir  was  published  four  years  after 
Nathanael  Emmons  was  born.  It  was  the  first  book  in  which 
he  ever  saw  his  father's  name  printed.  As  he  rose  into  boyhood, 
he  did  not  find  many  "  sensation  volumes  "  in  his  father's  library. 
Janeway's  "  Tokens  for  Children,"  might  have  interested  him, 
but  the  Memoir  which  so  often  reminded  him  of  his  native 
town  and  native  parish,  and  favorite  meeting-house,  and  the  road 
to  the  Meeting-house  hill,  must  have  interested  him  still  more. 
It  was  probably  among  the  most  decisive  books  by  which  his 
youthful  character  was  formed.  **  I  might  mention  the  apostles^ 
Luther  and  Calvin,  David  Brainerd^  and  many  other  mission- 
aries "  —  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  wont 
to  name  his  missionary  townsman.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
the  missionary  life  of  Brainerd  suggested  and  formed  the  pecul- 
iar missionary  policy  of  Emmons. 

The  following  circumstances  may  indicate  some  of  the 
methods  in  which  he,  as  every  faithful  Millington  boy,  was 
attracted  to  the  history  of  Brainerd. 
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Jerusha  Brainerd,  the  favorite  sister  of  David,  was  married  to 
Samuel  Spencer  of  East  Haddam,  and  lived  in  that  town  from 
the  year  1732,  to  1747.  This  was  the  sister  of  whom  President 
Edwards  speaks  in  his  account  of  Brainerd's  last  illness : 

Israel  Brainerd  made  a  &rewell  visit  to  his  brother  David  and 
'^brought  to  him  the  sorrowful  tidings  of  his  sister  Spencer^s  death  at 
Haddam ;  a  sister,  between  whom  and  him  had  long  subsisted  a  pecul- 
iarly dear  affection,  and  much  intimacy  in  spiritual  matters,  and  whose 
bouse  he  used  to  make  his  own,  when  he  went  to  Haddam,  his  native 
place.  He  had  heard  nothing  of  her  sickness  till  this  report  of  her 
death.  But  he  bad  these  comforts,  together  with  the  tidings,  namely, 
a  confidence  of  her  being  gone  to  heaven,  and  an  expectation  of  his  soon 
meeting  her  there."  ^ 

Martha  Brainerd,  another  sister  of  David,  was  married  to  Greneral 
Joseph  Spencer  of  East  Haddam,  August  2,  1738;  and  she  resided 
there  fourteen  or  sixteen  years.  Her  husband,  who  died  January  13, 
1789,  aged  74,  ia  thus  described  by  Dr.  Field :  — 

^  Greneral  Joseph  Spencer  married  a  daughter  of  the  Worshipful 
Mr.  Brainerd,  and  in  several  respects  resembled  his  father-in-law. 
From  the  native  strength  of  his  mind  and  diligent  improvement  of  the 
means  of  information  in  his  power,  he  became  well  versed  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  were  important  in  the  stations  he  was 
called  to  filL  For  thirty-five  years  he  was  Judge  of  Probate  for  the 
district  of  East  Haddam  and  Colchester.  In  1758,  he  went  into  the 
northern  army  in  the  capacity  of  a  major  under  Colonel  Nathan 
Whiting,  and  the  t^o  following  years  as  a  lieutenant-colonel,  in  the  last 
French  war ;  and  acquired  the  character  of  a  brave  and  good  officer. 
In  1775,  in  the  war  of  the  Bevolution,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier, 
and  in  1776,  a  nugor-general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  He 
resigned  his  commission  two  years  after.  In  1779,  he  was  a  member 
of  Congress.  In  1766,  he  was  elected  into  the  Council,  and  held 
a  seat  in  it,  excepting  when  a  member  of  Congress,  till  his  death.  His 
civil  and  military  offices  were  an  honorable  testimony  to  his  abilities. 
These,  however,  did  not  constitute  his  greatest  glory.  He  loved  the 
pure  doctrines  and  obeyed  the  pure  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Few  have 
given  clearer  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart.  He  early  made  a  public 
profession  of  religion,  and  served  many  years  as  a  deacon  in  the  church 
in  MiQington.  He  died,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  fiill  faith  of  a 
blessed  resurrection.**'    ^Tradition  represents  that  the  infiuence  of 

1  EdwardB'a  Woriu,  Vol.  X.  p.  896. 

'  A  History  of  the  Towns  of  Haddam  and  East  Haddam,  by  David  D.  Pield, 
A.  M.  Pastor  of  the  charch  in  Haddam,  pp.  23,  S4. 
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General  Spencer  was  veiy  great  in  that  place  [Millington]  in  promoting 
religious  order  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath."  ^ 

The  families  of  his  two  sisters  and  other  relatives  often  attracted 
David  Brainerd  to  the  Millington  parish.     He  says  in  his  journal : 

"About  the  15th  of  April,  1733, 1  removed  from  my  Other's  house  to 
East  Haddam,  where  I  spent  four  years ;  but  still,  <  without  God  in  the 
world,'  though,  for  the  most  part,  I  went  a  round  of  secret  duty.  I  was 
not  much  addicted  to  the  company  and  amusements  of  the  young ;  but 
this  I  know,  that  when  I  did  go  into  such  company,  I  never  returned 
with  so  good  a  conscience  as  when  I  went  It  always  added  new  guilt, 
made  me  afraid  to  come  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  spmled  those  good 
frames  with  which  I  was  wont  sometimes  to  please  myself.  But,  ^as  I 
all  my  good  frames  were  but  self-righteousness,  not  founded  on  a  desire 
fortheglory  of  God."* 

It  was  in  the  native  parish  of  Dr.  Emmons,  who  afterward  signalized 
himself  in  advocating  certain  theories  of  "  disinterested  love,"  and  of  the 
"  inherent  excellence  of  virtue,"  that  David  Brainerd  penned  in  his  jour- 
nal some  of  those  remarks^  which  were  so  well  fitted  to  prepare  the 
Millington  deacon's  son  for  these  his  favorite  theories.  On  a  Sabbath 
day  in  1742,  Brainerd  wrote  thus  in  Millington:  — 

"  At  noon  I  longed  for  sanctification  and  conformity  to  God.  O  that 
is  The  All,  The  All.    The  Lord  help  me  to  press  after  God  for- 


Having  spent  at  East  Haddam  the  three  days  befo;^  his  first  depart- 
ure on  his  Indian  mission,  he  writes,  February  2,  1743  :  —  "Preached 
my  fiu*ewell  sermon  last  [TuesdayJ  night,  at  the  house  of  an  aged  man, 
who  had  been  unable  to  attend  on  the  public  worship  for  some  time. 
This  morning  spent  the  time  in  prayer,  almost  wherever  I  went ;  and 
having  taken  leave  of  friends,  I  set  out  on  my  journey  towards  the 
Indians."  "On  the  road  I  felt  an  uncommon  pressure  of  mind;  I 
seemed  to  struggle  hard  for  some  pleasure  in  something  here  below,  and 
seemed  loth  to  give  up  all  for  gone ;  saw  I  was  evidently  throwing 
myself  into  all  hardships  and  distresses  in  my  present  undertaking.  I 
thought  it  would  be  less  difficult  to  lie  down  in  the  grave ;  but  yet  I 
chose  to  go,  rather  than  stay."  ^ 


1  The  Gcnealc^  of  the  Brainerd  Familv  in  the  United  States,  with  namerons 
Sketches  of  Individaals.  By  Rev.  David  D.  Field,  D.  V.,  Member  of  the  Historical 
Societies  of  Connecticnt,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania,  p.  252. 

*  President  Edwards's  Works,,  Vol.  X.  p.  35. 

•  Ibid.  p.  77.  *  Ibid.  pp.  85,  86. 
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On  his  return  from  Kaunaumeek  in  March,  1774,  Brainerd  writes  at 
Salisbury : 

^  Here  another  messenger  met  me,  and  informed  me  of  the  vote  of 
another  congregation,  to  give  me  an  invitation  to  come  among  them  upon 
probation  far  settlement  Was  somewhat  exercised  in  mind  with  a 
weight  and  burden  of  care."  .  ^'  This  congregation,"  President  Edwards 
adds, ''  was  that  at  Millington,  near  Haddam.  They  were  very  earnestly 
desirous  of  his  coming  among  them."  It  ^  was  near  his  native  town  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  friends."  ^ 

Statements  like  the  preceding  could  not  fail  to  interest  the  young  men 
of  Millington  in  the  preacher  whom  their  fathers  loved  to  hear.  Young 
Emmons  and  his  comrades  must  have  formed  in  their  minds  a  pleasing 
image  of  Brainerd  riding  on  the  17th  of  April,  1744,  firom  his  old  home 
into  Millington  Parish,  in  order  to  deliver  a  Tuesday  Lecture.  ^1 
feared,"  writes  the  despondent  missionary,  that  ^  I  should  never  have 
assistance  enough  to  get  through.  But,  contriving  to  ride  alone,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  company  that  was  going,  I  spent  the  time  in  lifting  up  my 
heart  to  God.  Had  not  gone  &r,  before  my  soul  was  abundantly 
strengthened  with  those  words :  *  If  Grod  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
OS.'  I  went  on  confiding  in  God ;  and  fearing  nothing  so  much  as  self- 
confidence.  In  this  frame  I  went  to  the  house  of  God,  and  enjoyed  some 
assistance.  Afterwards  felt  the  spirit  of  love  and  meekness  in  conversa- 
tion with  some  friends."  * 

Five  months  before  his  death,  Brainerd  made  his  final  visit  to  Milling- 
ton Parish,  and  there  writes : 

"  Lord's  day.  May  17  [1747].  Spent  the  forenoon  at  home,  bemg  un- 
able to  attend  public  worship.  At  this  time,  God  gave  me  such  an 
affecting  sense  of  my  own  vileness,  and  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  my 
heart,  that  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  sin  and  corruption  within  me. 
^Innumerable  evils  compassed  me  about;'  my  want  of  spirituality  and 
holy  livings  my  neglect  of  God,  and  living  to  myself. — All  the  abomina- 
tions of  my  heart  and  life  seemed  to  be  open  to  my  view ;  and  I  had 
nothing  to  say,  but,  ^  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinna*.'  —  Towards  noon, 
I  saw,  that  the  grace  of  Crod  in  Christ,  is  infinitely  free  towards  sinners, 
and  such  sinners  as  I  was.  I  also  saw,  that  God  is  the  supreme  good, 
that  in  his  presence  is  life ;  and  I  began  to  long  to  die,  that  I  might  be 
with  him,  in  a  state  of  freedom  from  all  sin.  Oh  how  a  small  gliny)se  of 
his  excellency  refreshed  my  soul !     Oh  how  worthy  is  the  blessed  God 

1  President  Edwards'i  Works,  Vol.  X.  pp.  135, 136. 
'  Ibid.  p.  137. 
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to  be  loved,  adored,  and  delighted  in,  for  himself,  for  his  own  divine  ex- 
cellences !  ** 

^'  Though  I  felt  much  dulness,  and  want  of  a  spirit  of  prayer,  this 
week,  yet  I  had  some  glimpses  of  the  excellency  of  divine  things ;  and 
especially  one  morning,  in  secret  meditation  and  prayer,  the  excellency 
and  beauty  of  hotiness,  as  a  likeness  to  the  glorious  God,  was  so  discov- 
ered to  me,  that  I  began  to  long  earnestly  to  be  in  that  world  where  ho- 
liness dwells  in  perfection.  I  seemed  to  long  for  this  perfect  holiness, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  my  own  happiness,  although  I  saw  clearly 
that  this  was  the  greatest,  yea,  the  only  happiness  of  the  soul,  as  that  I 
might  please  God,  live  entirely  to  him,  and  glorify  him  to  the  utmost 
stretch  of  my  rational  powers  and  capacities."  ^ 


S  4.    The  Pastors  of  the  lemons  Family. 

Emmons  was  only  two  years  old  when  the  preceding  words  of 
Brainerd  were  written.  They  show  the  state  of  the  moral  at- 
mosphere in  which  his  childhood  and  youth  were  spent.  They 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  many  of  his  own  instructions. 
He  was  educated  by  the  scenes  and  the  men  aroimd  him,  more 
than  by  schools  and  lectures.  The  earliest  impressions  pro- 
duced upon  his  native  Parish,  were  by  pastors  imbued  with  the 
theological  life  and  enterprise  of  New  England. 

Rev.  Timothy  Symmes. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  wide  sweep  of  influences  which  have 
started  from  the  New  England  clergy,  is  furnished  by  Bey.  Tim* 
othy  Sjmmies  the  first  pastor  of  the  Millington  Church.  He  was 
the  great-grandson  of  the  second  minister  of  Gharlestown,  Mass., 
who  was  born  in  Canterbury,  England,  and  who  had  a  son  and 
also  a  grandson  both  pastors  of  the  church  in  Bradford,  Mass. 
The  Millington  clergyman  was  bom  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  where 
his  father  and  grandfather  resided ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1733,  and  was  ordained  at  Millington,  Dec.  2, 1736, 
soon  after  the  church  was  instituted.  During  the  great  revival 
of  religion  which  prevailed  in  New  England  a  few  years  after 
his  ordination,  he  became  too  highly  excited,  '^  and  he  prosecuted 

1  President  Edwards's  Works,  Vol.  X.  pp.  SSl,  882. 
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his  work  with  a  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge.  This  gave  rise 
to  difficulties  which  ended  in  his  dismission  at  the  close  of  1748." 
He  preached  afterwards  for  a  time  at  Springfield,  N.  J.,  and  also, 
it  is  said,  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  where  he  died  in  1753.  He  married 
Mary  Cleaves,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Cleaves  of  Long  Island. 
His  eldest  son  was  the  celebrated  John  Cleaves  Sjmmes,  who 
was  bom,  according  to  one  account,  at  Millington,  July  21, 
1742,  and  who  died  at  Cmcinnati  Feb.  26, 1814,  and  was  buried 
at  the  NorUi  Bend.  This  eminent  patriot  was  a  soldier  of  the 
revolution,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Saratc^.  He  became  a 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  Representa- 
tive from  that  State  in  the  United  States  Congress.  He  pur- 
chased an  immense  tract  of  land  in  the  Miami  country  of  Ohio, 
and  he  devised  and  prosecuted  the  most  admirable  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  that  entire  State.  He  was  at  one  time  a  Judge 
in  the  "  North  West  Territory."  He  married  a  daughter  of  Gov- 
ernor Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  the  father  of  the  wife 
of  William  Henry  Harrison,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  second  son  of  the  Millington  minister  was  Timothy,  who 
was  the  fisither  of  John  Cleaves  Symmes,  a  captain  in  the  war  of 
1812,  somewhat  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine  and 
at  the  sortie  of  Fort  Erie,  but  more  notorious  as  a  lecturer  on 
the  "  Hollow  Earth."  He  caused  to  be  published  a  tract  of  168  • 
pages  entitled  "Symmes's  Theory  of  Concentric  Spheres,  demon- 
strating that  the  earth  is  hollow,  habitable  within,  and  widely 
opened  about  the  poles."  He  died  May  28, 1829,  at  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  where  a  monument,  surmounted  with  a  globe  open  at  the 
poles,  marks  his  resting-place.^  There  lived  in  the  secluded 
towns  of  New  England,  many  clergymen  whose  descendants  ex- 
bibited  a  like  diversity  as  well  as  extent  of  influence. 

Rev.  Hobabt  Estabrook. 
The  second  minister  of  Millington  was  Bev.  Hobart  Estabrook, 

1  There  is  some  discrepancj  in  the  aooounts  giyen  of  Bev.  Timothy  Symmes  and 
his  fiunily,  in  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Begister,  Vol.  XIH  pp. 
136,  137 ;  the  Historical  Magazine,  Vol.  I.  pp.  164, 155 ;  Bey.  Mortimer  Blake's  His- 
tory of  the  Mendon  Association,  p.  110;  Bev.  Dr.  Field's  Histoiy  of  Haddam  and 
East  Haddam,  p.  84 ;  and  a  MS.  letter  of  Dr.  Field. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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a  Bon  of  Rev.  Samuel  Estabrook,  first  mmister  of  Canterbury^ 
Conn.  He  was  graduated  at  New  Haven  in  1786,  ordained  at 
Hillington  Not.  20, 1745.  All  the  biographical  notices  of  him 
confirm  the  truth  of  his  epitaph :  ^^  A  wise,  fidthful  and  good 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  served  his  glorious  Lord  twenty 
years  in  Hillington,  and  fell  asleep  with  the  sweet  calm  and  sup* 
port  of  Divine  grace  ou  Jan,  the  28th,  1766,  in  the  60th  year  of 
his  age.''  The  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Estabrook  is  yet  standing, 
and  the  neat  panels  of  his  study  and  parlor  retain  those  marks 
of  good  taste  and  aristocratic  style  whidi  characterized  the 
clergy  of  his  day.  For  twenty  years,  he  was  the  pastor  of  Na- 
tiianael  Emmons,  and  is  said  to  have  given  him  much  private 
instruction.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  character  of  a  man  up 
to  the  most  hidden  fountains  from  which  any  part  of  it  has 
flowed.  When  Nathanael  Emmons  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
his  pastor  delivered  and  published  a  Discourse  (still  preserved) 
pf  which  the  following  is  Uie  title : 

"Tb0  Praying  Wani<Mr;  a  Strmoii  preadied  at  IdliDgton,  in  East 
Haddun,  Hay  dOth,  1758,  at  the  desire  of  M^jor  Joseph  Spencer,  and 
tbe  o^r  Officers  and  Company  ondor  Um,  before  the  Ezpedttioo  against 
Canada  (8vo.  pp^  23,  New  Haven,  1758)/' 

It  is  easy  to  surmise,  that  such  a  discourse,  pronounced  amid 
such  martial  scenes,  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  the  deacon's  son.  He  imbibed  early  in  life,  a  dread  and  an 
abhcKTrence  of  the  French  nation.  His  father  and  pastor  oher^ 
ished  the  same.  Through  his  long  life  he  evinced  an  hereditary 
hatred  of  French  Politics.  His  sermons  during  the  administrat 
tions  of  Adams  and  Jeffibrson  ov^ow  with  the  same  sentimenU 
that  animated  Oen.  Joseph  Spencer,  and  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
"the  other  officers  and  company  under  hiuh"  Few  men  have 
been  more  affected  than  Emmons  by  even  the  incidental  scenes 
of  their  boyhood. 

Rev.  Diodatb  Johnson. 

But  Nathanael  seems  to  have  fblt  a  more  enthusiastic  interest 
in  the  third  minister  of  Millingtop,  Kev*  Diodate  Johnson,  a  son 
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of  Rev.  Stephen  Johnson  of  Lyme,  Conn.  This  youtnful  stu- 
dent was  a  Senior  while  Emmons  was  a  Freshman  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  was  a  Tutor  while  Emmons  was  a  Sophomore  or  Junior, 
in  1766-6.  He  was  bom  in  the  same  year  with  Emmons,  1745, 
graduated  in  1764,  ordained  at  Millington  July  2, 1767.  He  was 
^^  eminent  as  a  scholar  and  divine  and  disputant  and  preacher.^' 
Dr.  Field  says  of  him :  "  Possessed  of  superior  abilities  and  ar- 
dent piety,  Mr.  Johnson  bade  fair  to  be  a  distinguished  orna- 
ment and  blessing  to  the  church.  But  his  bright  prospects  were 
soon  eclipsed  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God.  A  consump- 
tion closed  his  life,  Jan.  15, 1778,  at  the  i^  of  28,  and  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  ministry.^  He  was  struck  with  death,  while 
sitting  down  and  reading  that  solemn  ^  meditation  and  prayer, 
suited  to  the  case  of  a  dying  Christian,'  which  is  recorded  in 
Doddridge^s  *  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion,  etc.'  *' — Among  the 
records  of  persons  admitted  to  his  church  is  the  following  notice, 
written  in  Mr.  Johnson's  distinct  exact  hand :  "  August  6M,  1769, 
was  received  Nathanael  EmmonSj  Jr.^' 

S  5.    7%«  Church  of  the  Ernnums  Family:    The  Church  Ctmfession, 

As  the  pastors  of  the  second  church  in  East  Haddam  were 
men  of  extensive  ministerial  connections,  so  the  church  itself 
was  one  of  the  true  ecclesiastical  spirit.  Now  that  the  lines  of 
travel  have  lessened  the  relative  importance  of  the  parish,  as 
many  rural  precincts  of  New  England  have  lost  their  compara- 
tive dignity,  it  is  difficult  to  retain  a  right  estimate  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  comprehensive  aims  that  formerly  characterized  the 
church.  Its  members  evidently  addicted  themselves  to  theologi- 
cal discussion,  and  to  the  care  of  souls.  It  is  easy  to  discern 
the  influence  of  their  acts  on  the  young  divine  who  was  nurtured 
in  its  bosom. 

In  1814  Dr.  Reld  wrote :  "  There  has  never  been  in  Haddam 
nor  East  Haddam,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  a  general  revival  of  re- 
ligion. The  great  revival  seventy  years  ago  reached  [these] 
towns,  but  produced  no  extensive  efifects.    €k>d  has  usually  taken 


1  A  History  of  the  Towns  of  Haddam  and  East  Haddam  etc.,  p.  35 ;  also,  A  Statis- 
tical Apconnt  of  Middlesex  Comity,  p.  80. 
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his  elect  hero  and  brought  them  singly  unto  Zion."  ^  But  with- 
out any  unusual  excitement^  the  Millington  church  had  pursued 
a  course  of  steady,  noiseless,  continuous  exertion  for  the  purity  of 
its  members.^  It  never  adopted  the  Half  Way  Covenant,  but 
"  Dec.  12, 1746,  voted  that  baptized  persons  be  accounted  subjects 
of  discipline ; "  ^  and,  about  twenty  years  afterward,  "  resolved 
that  the  following  words  be  added  to  and  accounted  a  part  of" 
their  Church  Covenant,  namely :  "  that  all  baptized  persons  are  un- 
der the  Church  watch,  consequently  subject  to  the  reprehensions, 
admonitions,  and  censures  thereof  for  their  healing  and  amend- 
ment as  need  shall  require.  [Cambridge  Platform,  Art.  XII.] 
Yet  such  persons  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  special  ordinances, 
on  their  own  account,  until  they  make  a  credible  profession  of 
their  faith  and  repentance,  in  manner  as  all  others  do,  as  is 
specified  in  the  said  [church]  covenant."  That  covenant  is  an 
elaborate,  though  not  an  eminently  doctrinal  compilation.  The 
following  supplementary  articles,  which  Nathanael  Emmons  pub- 
licly adopted,  and  his  father  assisted  in  introducing  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church,  have  started  in  his  mind  many  length- 
ened discussions : 

**  And  as  to  discipline,  we  agree  that  Church  Government  or  Rule  is 
placed  by  Christ  in  the  Officers  of  the  Church,  (viz.)  such  as  are  vested 
with  office  power,  and  from  thence  it  is,  in  the  Scriptures,  they  are  called 
Rulers.  Ancl  the  power  Christ  hath  committed  to  them  is  to  feed  and 
rule  the  Church  of  God;  as  by  calling  them  together  and  ordering 
therein  in  all  things  necessary  to  order  and  government  in  the  Church. 
And  that  it  belongs  to  them  to  examine  any  officers  or  members,  before 
they  be  received  by  the  Church,  —  to  receive  accusations  (if  there  be  any 
needful  to  be  brought  to  the  Church),  and  when  any  are  brought,  and 

^  A  History  of  the  Towns  of  Haddam  and  East  Haddam,  p.  40. 

^  Dr.  Emmons  has  been  condemned,  sometimes,  for  preaching  on  the  ecangfUcal 
graces  more  than  on  the  moni/.yirtiies.  He  did  give  a  peculiar  prominence  to  the  dia- 
tinctive  daties  of  Christianity,  and  did  not  so  often  preach  on  the  common  duties  of  the 
moralist.  He  had  been  educated  in  this  waj.  More  than  a  half  century  after  he  had 
left  the  church  of  his  native  town,  that  church,  having  declined  from  its  pristine  ele- 
vation, passed  a  vote  excommunicating  one  of  its  female  members,  and  specifying 
seven  distinct  charges  against  her,  of  which  the  sixth  is  expressed  thus :  "  Breach  of 
the  Jburth  commandment  in  pursuing  her  husband  through  the  fields  on  the  Saibath, 
for  the  purpose  of  beating  him/' 

*  Church  Becords. 
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regularly  heard  and  tried,  they  are  to  pass  before  the  Church  [for]  their 
judgment,  and  [the  Rulers  are]  to  publish  and  pronounce  the  will  of  God 
as  to  the  sentence,  with  the  consent  of  the  Church* 

^  For,  taking  into  the  Church,  and  casting  out,  and  restoring,  and  admon- 
ishing offenders,  &c.,  are  acts  of  the  same  power,  and  belong  to  office 
power,  though  not  without  the  consent  of  the  Church.  For  in  a  well  reg- 
ulated, organized  Church,  no  acts  can  be  consummated  without  the  pastor 
(or  officers  of  the  Church),  and  the  major  part  of  the  brethren,  then  pres- 
ent, consenting  and  agreeing  thereto.  And  we  agree  that  the  pastor 
hath  power  to  cite  evidences,  in  order  for  the  regular  trial  of  cases,  which 
are  regularly  brought  to  the  Church.  And  that  the  Gospel  requires  two 
or  three  evidences,  to  prove  a  cause  to  the  Church,  and  they  are  not  to 
condemn  under  the  same. 

^  Further  we  agree,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  our  minds  that  our  pastor 
should  attend  and  associate  with  the  Association  of  this  Circuit  in  their 
sessions,  and  on  the  Consociation  when  desired  by  the  Moderator  thereof 
And  we  would  disclaim  the  independent  and  Brownistick  notion  of  judg- 
ing our  Pastor,  [that  judgment]  requiring  office  power,  as  well  as  the 
Brotherhood ;  and  is  not  the  part  of  a  particular  Church,  but  of  a  Council. 
And  therefore  we  agree  that,  in  all  cases  wherein  any  just  objections 
[arise]  relative  to  our  Pastor,  as  to  his  personal  conduct,  principles,  or 
office  (if  any  should  ever  arise),  such  causes  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Council  of  the  Consociation  of  this  Circuit,  being  regularly  called  for 
that  purpose,  as  also  in  all  such  cases  wherein  our  Pastor  is  personally 
ccmcemed,  and  therefore  barred  from  acting.  But  in  all  other  cases, 
which  may  happen  in  this  Church,  wherein  counsel  may  be  needed,  we 
agree  to  reserve  to  this  Church  the  liberty  to  call  a  Council  out  of  any  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  whei^ver  we  think  proper  for  advice.** 


§  6.   The  Aneestori  ana  Belativet  of  Bmmons ;  their  PuremU  in  Life 
and  Influence  upon  hinu 

Leaving  now  the  obvious  influences  exerted  on  the  mind  of 
Emmons  by  the  town  and  the  church  of  his  early  love,  let  us  come 
to  the  more  intimate  associations  of  his  family. 

^^  My  father's  name  was  Samuel  Emmons,  and  my  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Ruth  Cone.  I  was  the  sixth  son,  and  the 
twelfth  and  youngest  child  of  my  parents."  —  Emmons* s  Memoir 
of  Himself. 

The  biographer  of  Dr.  Ralph  Wardlaw  has  traced  the  ancestry 
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of  that  divine,  on  the  mother's  side,  up  to  Eang  James  the  Fifths 
from  whom  Ralph  was  the  ninth  in  descent.  But  Dr.  Emmons, 
who  was  not  given  to  ^^  endless  genealogies/'  has  left  no  intima*' 
lion  which  enables  ns  to  go  beyond  the  modest  name  of  Ruth 
Gone,  in  the  line  of  his  maternal  progenitors.  Rutii  Gone  satis- 
fied him,  nor  did  he  care  to  rise  so  high  as  to  his  grandfather  in 
the  line  of  Samuel  Emmons. 

We  learn,  however,  from  other  records,  that  his  ancestors  were 
of  the  substantial  yeomanry  of  New  England,  were  rigid  Puri- 
tans, remarkable  for  longevity  and  the  virtues  tending  to  secure 
it.  He  inherited  from  them  a  firm  constitution.  He  was  early 
invigorated  by  the  ancestral  discipline  of  the  £Burm;and  he  would 
probably  have  nevw  performed  bis  rare  amount  of  hard  thought, 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  hard  work  to  which  himself  and  his  fathers 
had  been  inured. 

The  following  is  the  family  record,  as  gleaned  from  various 
printed  documents  and  private  manuscripts : 

There  was  a  Thomas  Emmons  admitted  a  freeman  in  Boston,  May  S6, 
1652.  He  died  May  11, 1664.  There  was  another  Thomas  Emmons, 
perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding,  who  resided  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  whose 
wife  was  named  Mary,  and  whose  daughter  Mary  was  bom  in  Gam- 
bridge,  November  26,  1688.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Samuel  Emmons,  who  was  the  grandfkther  of  Dr.  NathaaaeL  But  this 
is  not  certain.  We  only  know  that  Samuel,  the  grandfather  of  Nathanael, 
removed  from  Cambridge  neur  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
^  He  is  mentioned,  Oot.  15, 1705,  as  having  been  admitted  into  fiill  com- 
munion in  the  church  [the  first  church  in  East  Haddam],  together  with 
his  wife,  whose  name  is  not  given."  ^  He  lived  to  the  age  of  nine^-six 
years.  He  was  the  father  of  Samuel ;  Jonathan,  who  joineci  the  church 
of  East  Haddam,  July  28, 1721,  and  married  Eachel  Griswold,  Jan.  2, 
^28 ;  Mary,  who  was  baptised  May  7,  1704,  and  who  married  Mr. 
Gates ;  Nathanael,  who  was  baptised  Mi^  7,  1704,  married  Elizabedi 
Welles,  Sept  21, 1727,  and  jomed  the  church,  Aug.  24, 1777 ;  Ebeneser, 
who  was  baptized  Feb.  2,  1706-7 ;  and  Mehitabel,  baptized  Feb.  19, 
1709-10. 

Samuel  Emmons,  son  of  the  emigrant  from  Cambridge,  and  father  of 
Dr.  Nathanael,  married  Buth  Cone,  Sept  14, 1721.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  church  in  East  Haddam,  July  11, 1781.    His  wife  became 

1  MS.  Letters  of  Bev.  Dr.  Field  and  Ber.  Lndiis  B.  Paige. 
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a  member^  Sept  22^  1728.    The  five  elder  children  were  baptized  on  her 
account     He  died  in  the  smnmer  of  1767.    His  children  were :  ^ 

Dorothy,  bom  Sept  18, 1722;  bapdzed  Sept  22,  1723;  admiUed  to 
the  Millington  Church,  June  24,  1753;  married  to  Enoch  Arnold,  of 
Millington  Pariah. 

Elizabeth,  bom  March  6, 1724;  baptized  April  19,  172.4;  admiUed 
to  the  MilUngton  Church,  Nor.  12, 1752 ;  married,  Feb.  3, 1750,  to  Peter 
Spencer,  of  Millington  Parish. 

Ebenezer,  bora  Sept  18, 1725 ;  bapdzed  Oct  31,  1725  ;  married  Su- 
sanna Spencer,  April  4,  l754 ;  joined  the  Millington  Church,  Aug.  22, 
1790 ;  died  Nov.  13, 1809,  aged  84.  He  was  the  father  of  ten  children. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  Ebenezer  Emmons,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral Histoiy  in  Williams  College,  author  of  ^  Manual  of  Geologj,"  '*  Man- 
ual of  Mineralogy,"  "  Reports  **  on  the  Greobgy  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Mammals  of  Massachusetts,  etc.  etc 

Samuel,  bora  Nov.  20, 1727 ;  baptized  Marcli  10, 1728 ;  died  Nov.  7, 
1806,  aged  79 ;  a  member  of  the  Millington  Church.  He  was  the  father 
of  Major  Samuel  Emmons,  who  bore  a  striking  resemblance  in  person 
and  in  character  to  his  unde.  Dr.  Nathanael,  and  died  July  2, 1850,  in  his 
89th  year. 

Mary,  bom  Feb.  6, 1730 ;  baptized  April  29, 1730  ;  died  unmarried 
in  Millington. 

Daniel,  baptized  June  25, 1732 ;  married  Mary  Cone,  April  2, 1761 ; 
died  December  18,  1816,  aged  84.  He  was  the  especial  benefactor  of 
NathanaeL 

Ruth,  bom  in  1733 ;  admitted  to  the  Millington  Church,  Feb.  14, 
1768 ;  married  to  Abner  Chapman,  of  Colchester ;  died  May  13, 1796, 
aged  63. 

A  son  (name  not  recorded)  ;  baptized  June  SO,  1734;  probably  died 
in  infancy. 

Jonathan,  baptized  March  14,  1736 ;  probably  died  young. 

Hannah,  admitted  to  the  MilUngton  Church,  Feb.  14, 1768 ;  married 
to  William  Cowdry,  Sept  18,  1760 ;  died  in  Mllington. 

Sibyl,  baptized  June  6,  1742  ;  died  Oct  1, 1812,  aged  70. 

Nathanael,  bom  May  1, 1745. 

After  the  burth  of  all  his  childi«n,  and  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Ruth 
Cone,  in  1757,*  Samuel  Emmons  married  the  second  time,  and  in  the 

1  New  Bnghmd  ffifltoricid  and  GeoMlogicalBegiiter,  Vol.XIIL  p.  127 ;  also,  a  MS. 
letter  of  Ber.  Dr.  D.  D.  Field. 

*  "I  find  [on  tiie  Town  and  Chnrch  Records  of  Haddam],  bat  one  Ruth  Cone  of 
«i  age  to  many  Samnel  Emnons.    8be  was  biqitised  Jnly  16, 1704;  the  dangfater 
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family  burial-groand,  which  is  on  a  slight  elevation  of  land  overlooking 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  "  Meadow  Brook,"  is  the  following  inscription 
on  the  grave-stone  of  his  second  wife :  ^ 

In  Memorj  of  Mr** 

Rachel,  wife  of 

Ensign    Samuel 

Jones ;  2<l  wife  of  ]>• 

Benijn-  Kneeland;    3d* 

wifeofMr.Nathni. 

Man ;  4tli  wife  of  Dn. 

Samll.  Enunons. 

Who  died  Febr.  25th, 

1765.    Aged  65 

years. 

On  the  first  page  of  Rev.  Hobart  Estabrook's  «  Record  of  Church 
votes  "  in  Millington,  are  the  following  notices  of  Dr.  Emmons's  father : 

^At  a  Church  meeting,  February  14th,  1745,  regularly  warned,  the 
Church  repeatedly  made  choice  of  Deacon  Samuel  Emmons  for  their 
deacon,  who  had  removed  for  a  time  out  of  the  parish,  but  has  since 
returned.** 

^  At  a  Church  meeting  regularly  warned,  September  23d,  174d,  voted, 
that  Deacon  Samuel  Enmions,  Deacon  Daniel  Gates,  and  Sergeant 
Joseph  Cone,  be  a  committee  of  the  Church  to  assbt  the  Pastor  in  inquir- 
ing into  matters  of  uneasiness  and  offence,  and  prepare  matters,  if  need- 
ful, to  be  laid  before  the  Church." 

On  the  first  page  of  Rev.  Diodate  Johnson's  "  Record  of  Votes,"  it  is 
written : 

**Nov.  20,  A.  D.  1767 — At  a  Church  meeting  regularly  warned,  the 
Church  renewed  their  choice  of  CoL  Joseph  Spencer,  to  be  their  deacon 
in  the  room  of  Deacon  Samuel  Emmons,  deceased,  which  office  he  then 
publicly  signified  his  acceptance  of." 

It  appears  from  other  sources,  that  Samuel  Enmions  was  chosen  first 
deacon  of  the  Millington  Church,  when  the  church  was  formed  in  1788, 

of  Jared  Cone,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  Daniel,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Haddam." 
—MS.  Letter  of  Mr.  D.  Williams  Patterson.  Conant  Cone,  the  fether  of  the  late  Rev. 
Spencer  Houghton  Cone,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  was  a  natiye  of  East  Haddam,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  same  Daniel  Cone,  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Haddam. 

*  This  step-mother  of  Dr.  Emmons  was  a  woman  of  sterling  character.  In  his  old 
age  ho  often  spoke  with  gratitude  of  her  judicious  advice  to  him,  and  kindly  restraints 
upon  him.  He  was  by  nature  irritable,  and  she  taught  him  to  remain  silent  when 
angry.  Even  when  an  octogenarian,  if  he  waa  tempted  to  irascibility,  his  bald  head 
would  redden  at  its  very  crown,  he  would  remember  his  step-mother  and  say  nothing. 
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only  two  years  after  his  profession  of  religion ;  that  he  subsequently 
spent  some  years  out  of  the  Millington  Parish,^  that  he  afterward  re- 
turned to  the  parish,  was  rechosen  to  the  office  of  deacon,  remained  in 
the  office  twenty-two  years,  until  his  death,  when  his  place  was  supplied 
by  the  brother-in-law  of  David  Bndnerd. 

Nathanael  was  bom  soon  after  his  £Etther  had  returned  to  Mil- 
lington. During  the  first  seventeen  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  a 
two  storied  house,  thirty-six  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  on  a 
knoll  that  overlooks  a  well  watered  meadow  surrounded  in  the 
distance  by  graceful  hills.  He  retained  through  subsequent  years, 
a  fondness  for  the  location  of  his  old  homestead,  and  when  he 
selected  his  own  residence  in  Franklin,  he  was  charmed  with 
the  thought,  that  he  could  look  from  his  study-windows  directly 
toward  the  familiar  windows  of  his  mother's  sitting-room.  The 
old  Millington  house  was  at  the  junction  of  two  roads,  but  was 
as  retired  and  still  as  a  monastery. 

The  home  of  his  father  during  his  absence  from  Millington 
parish,  was  a  less  tranquil  but  more  romantic  spot.  It  was  in 
close  proximity  to  a  mill-seat.  The  father  of  Dr.  Emmons,  like 
the  father  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  was  a  miller ;  but  a  miller  in  those 
days  was  equal  to  a  senator  in  these.  —  "  Suppose  there  are  two 
wheels,  the  one  large  and  the  other  small.  Suppose  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  large  wheel  to  stand  still  of  itself,  but  the  nature 
of  the  small  wheel  to  move  of  itself,  etc."  *  This  is  one  of  several 
illustrations  which  the  home-loving  Nathanael  has  drawn  from 
the  wheel,  and  he  was  probably  led  to  these  comparisons  by  a 
habit  of  letting  his  thoughts  roll  around  the  machinery 
of  the  old  mill.  But  Samuel  Epunons  was  a  farmer  as  well 
as  a  miller,  and  Ruth  Cone  spun  the  wool  which  was  taken 
from  her  husband's  sheep.  Now,  "a  sermon,"  said  the 
home-bred  Nathanael,  "  should  be  like  a  fleece  of  wool ;  take  up 
one  part,  and  the  other  parts  will  hang  to  it."  We  are  moved 
to  smile  at  many  of  his  homely  illustrations.  They  came  from 
his  childlike  love  for  the  scenes  of  his  homestead,  and  his  fond- 

1  The  first  eight  of  Samuel  Emmons's  children  were  baptized  by  Bev.  Mr.  Hosmer, 
of  East  Haddam,  before  Mr.  Emmons  connected  himself  with  the  Millington  Church ; 
the  eleventh  chUd  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Hosmer  while  Mr.  Enmions  was  temporarily 
absent  fix>m  Millington. 

'  Emmons's  Woi^,  Vol.  11.  p.  &. 
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ness  for  the  handicraft  of  his  fathers.  They  are  the  reappear- 
ances of  the  farmer's  boy  in  the  dignified  theologian.  When  he 
wished  to  repeat  again  and  again  his  favorite  idea  that  all  the 
thoughts  in  a  sermon  should  be  bound  into  a  firm  tissue,  one 
topic  leading  and  holding  fast  to  the  next,  he  remembered  his 
old  garden  slope ;  and  '^  a  sermon  "  he  said,  ^^  should  be  like  a 
bunch  of  onions  tied  together  without  a  string;  —  take  hold  of 
one  end  of  it,  and  it  will  all  hang  together."  The  thoughts  of 
the  sermon  must  be  indissolubly  connected. 

<^  It  takes  a  hatchel  to  get  out  the  tow,"  was  his  common 
remark  in  allusion  to  his  method  of  criticizing  his  pupils,  and 
separating  the  coarser  from  the  finer  parts  of  their  sermons  or 
dispositions.  —  ^^  It  is  now  a  femning  and  winnowing  lime  amcmg 
the  churches,"  said  the  old  pastor  as  he  recommended  a  sepa* 
ration  of  the  tares  from  the  wheat.  He  now  and  then  uttered 
beautiful  words  that  are  fragrant  with  the  garden  scenes  of  his 
youth :  "  Those  who  keep  their  hearts  in  the  love  of  God,  while 
they  sit  under  the  bower  of  Christ,  sit  under  it  with  great 
delight,  and  his  fruit  is  sweet  to  their  taste,  and  fliey  joyfully 
anticipate  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  heaven." 

It  was  interesting  to  see  that  even  his  sports  on  the  farm 
mingled  themselves  through  life  with  his  professional  associ- 
ations. ^'  I  can  chcL$e  the  game  much  better  than  I  can  start  it," 
was  a  saying  which  he  was  wont  to  utter,  in  illu^ration  of  his 
reliance  on  other  men  for  originating  his  own  trains  of  thought. 
"  When  I  was  on  my  first  journey  to  Franklin  as  a  candidate," 
he  said  in  his  old  age,  still  retaining  his  childlike  fondness  for 
old  superstitions,  "  I  was  very  bashful,  and  full  of  self-distrust. 
I  had  heard  that  the  parish  was  divided  into  two  hostile  parties, 
contending  fiercely  with  each  other.  I  could  not  so  much  as 
hope  that  they  would  unite  in  my  favor,  for  I  was  nobody  but 
little  Nat.  Emmons.  But  the  night  before  I  reached  the  town,  I 
dreamed,  that  while  riding  along  I  saw  a  quail  come  out  from  the 
bushes  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  before  me.  Presently 
I  saw  another  quail  come  out  from  the  left  side,  and  stand  near 
the  other.  I  asked  myself:  *  What  if  I  can  catch  both  of  those 
quails  at  once  ?  *  I  started  on  my  feet,  took  off  my  three-cornered 
hat,  walked  softly  to  the  quails,  covered  them  both  and  took  them. 
I  awoke,  rode  into  Franklin  the  next  day,  quite  relieved  of  my 
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fear  about  unitmg  tho^  two  parties."  We  shall  see  in  the 
sequel  that  the  reality  was  stranger  than  the  dream,  and  we 
have  already  noticed  that  Emnums  had  a  susceptibility  to  the 
legends  of  "  Matchit  Moodus."  ^ 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  the  relatives  of  Nathanael  Emmons 
who  have  been  now  mentioned  are  without  a  middle  name. 
Before  the  year  1800,  one  good  Christian  designation  was  ordi- 
narily thought  to  be  enough.  The  fistshion  of  the  present  day  is 
unlike  the  old.  In  the  public  schools  of  an  American  city  it  was 
found,  a  few  years  ago,  Ihat  dghty-three  in  a  hundred  of  the 
pupils  had  more  than  one  Christian  name;  twenty-one  in  a 
hundred  had  more  than  two  such  names,  and  only  seventeen 
in  a  hundred  had  no  such  name.  Nathanael  loved  his  mother's 
desiguaticm,  Buth  Cone.  He  clung  to  the  usage  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  often  insisted  that  John  Bunyan  was  far  nobler 
than  John  W.  Bimyan,  and  John  Calvin  better  than  John  I. 
Calvin.  In  naming  his  own  children,  however,  he  once  de- 
parted from  his  chosen  rule  in  his  love  to  his  Millington  pastor, 
and  named  his  second  son  Diodate  Johnson  Emmons. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  while  the  relatives  of  Dr. 
Emmons  have  been  noted  for  their  diffidence,  their  love  of 
books,  their  puritanical  regularity  in  religious  duties,  they 
have  also  been  addicted  to  the  military  art.  The  theologian 
himself  retained  through  life  a  fondness  for  those  military 
parades  at  which  so  many  of  his  relatives  have  figured  as 
captains,  majors,  lieutenants.  ^^  He  was  always  on  the  muster- 
field,**  writes  one  of  his  Franklin  parishioners,  "when  the 
muster  was  on  the  common  near  the  Franklin  meeting-house. 
His  white  locks,  his  three  cornered  hat  and  small  clothes  ren- 
dered [the  aged  pastor]  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest  to 
all."  "  I  remember,"  says  a  clergyman  who  studied  theol<^  at 
Franklin,  "  that  when  I  revisited  my  old  instructor,  after  I  had 
become  a  settled  clergyman,  I  first  saw  ^^m  on  the  training- 
field,  and  was  impressed  by  his  gentlemanly  bearing  as  he 
moved  along  the  line  of  soldiers,  and  bowed  to  the  officers." 
An  eminent  divine  went  far  out  of  his  way  for  the  sake  of  a 
visit  to  Franklin,  and  while  sitting  in  the  study  of  the  octoge- 

1  See  pp.  4,5,6. 
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uarian,  noticed  a  company  of  artillery  approaching  the  par- 
sonage. "  Open  the  window,"  cried  the  old  divine  at  once,  and 
he  rushed  with  the  nimbleness  of  a  boy  to  look  upon  the  soldiers. 
The  company  would  have  been  aggrieved,  if  the  spiritual 
captain  had  not  smiled  upon  them.  His  early  loves  were  the 
last  to  die.  One  of  the  most  charming  features  of  the  man  at 
the  age  of  ninety-five,  was  his  fondness  for  the  things  that  had 
been  associated  with  Samuel  Emmons  and  Ruth  Cone.  Each 
of  them  was  buried  in  a  coffin  made  of  pine  wood  and  painted 
black.  When  their  son  died,  almost  a  hundred  years  old,  he 
requested  that  he  might  be  buried  in  a  pine  coffin  painted  black. 
He  chose  to  lie  as  his  father  and  mother  had  lain  before  him. 
When  he  thought  of  his  death,  he  thought  habitually  of  the 
**  sable  coffin."  His  honie  attachments  are  a  symbol  of  his  theo- 
logical tastes.  He  loved  the  old  paths.  He  deviated  from 
them  here  and  there ;  not  because  he  loved  antiquity  less,  but 
because  he  loved  what  he  deemed  the  truth  more.  His 
departures  from  the  way  of  his  predecessors  were  made  with 
many  a  ^^  longing,  lingering  look  behind." 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE  INTEBVAL  BETWEEN  HIS  LEAVING  THE  FABM  AND 
ENTBRINa  THE  PASTOJEIATE. 

I  1.'  Preparati<m  and  Examination  for  VoUege  ;  hi$  life  at  College. 

«<  My  mother  died  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
She  was  a  very,  sincere,  humble,  heavenly  Christian.  Indeed, 
both  of  my  parents  were  professors  of  religion,  and  exemplary  in 
the  general  course  of  their  conduct.  They  gave  me  much  good 
instruction  in  piety  and  virtue,  and  restrained  me  from  all  out- 
ward acts  of  vice  and  immorality.  I  was  naturally  inclined 
.to  learning,  and  took. pec^ifur  fietisiXta  m  imj^iyfU^  xaj.  mind,* 
by  reading,  and  by  bearing  others  converse  upon  instructive 
subjects.  Having  such  an  inqiusitive  disposition,  and  being,  the 
youngest  child  in  the  family,  my  parents  early  entertained 
thoughts  of  giving  me  a  public  education.  But  while  a  school- 
boy I  manifested  such  a  volatile,  trifling  spirit,  that  they  altered 
their  purpose  of  sending  me  to  college,  and  determined  to  make 
me  a  farmer.  This  deeply  ^wounded  my  feelings;  for  I  never 
loved  labor,  but  my  heart  was  set  upon  study.  I  revolved  in 
my  mind  a  great  many  schemes  to  attain  the  object  of  my 
wishes.  I  purchased  a  Latin  Accidence  and  Grammar  with  my 
own  property,  several  years  before  I  was  permitted  to  attend  a 
grammar  school.  At  length,  I  prevailed  upon  my  father  to  give 
me  leave  to  study  the  languages,  if  I  could  find  an  instructor. 
I  went  directly  to  a  Latin  master  [in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford], 
who  engaged  to  fit  me  for  college  by  the  next  Commencement. 
This  was  in  the  year  1762,  and  as  late  as  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. I  applied  myself  closely  to  my  studies  through  the  winter. 
Li  the  spring,  a  fellow  student  left  me  to  study  alone  under  a 
very  negligent  teacher.  But  notwithstanding  all  my  disadvan- 
tages, I  made  so  much  proficiency  as  to  enter  Yale  College  the 
next  September."  —  Memoir  of  himself. 

VOL.  I.  c  (2^ 
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When  the  diffident  youth  was  first  examined  for  admission  to 
college,  at  the  Commencement,  he  was  deemed  unfit.  He  was 
told  so.  ^'  At  once  "  he  said,  ^<  I  remembered  all  the  promises 
which  I  had  made  to  mj  father  that  I  would  never  add  a  burden 
to  his  family  cares,  and  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  going  to 
his  house  with  such  a  mortifying  tale.  One  of  my  examiners, 
a  tutor,  noticed  my  sad  face,  and  kindly  followed  me  out  of  the 
room.  *  Whom  did  you  study  with,'  was  his  question.  I  told 
him.  *That  man,  —  he  is  not  fit  to  prepare  any  body  for  col- 
lege,' was-  the  tutor's  reply,  *  but  if  you  will  stay  here  and  study 
with  me  through  the  vacation,  I  will  warrant  your  entrance  into 
the  Freshman  class.'  Then  I  felt  as  if  I  could  leap  over  a  stone 
wall  for  joy.    I  staid,  studied,  and  was  admitted."  ^ 

Through  his  entire  college  life,  however,  he  suffered  much  from 
this  inadequate  preparation.  He  was  associated  with  young 
men  who  had  been  trained  to  early  habits  of  classical  study. 
We  have  seen  that  John  TreadweU,  afterwards  Governor  of 

1  Fiof(968or  Olmsted  in  his  Memoir  of  a  dassmate  of  Emmons,  writes  (Am.  Qiuurt 
Beg.  Vol.  XV.  p.  228) :  "  On  his  admission  he  was  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  old 
Latin  laws,  on  the  blank  leaf  of  which  were  contained  the  several  certificates  required 
bj  law.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Steward,  signifying  that  a  bond  had  been  dnly  de- 
liyered  to  him  for  the  payment  of  the  college  bills ;  and  then  followed  the 

Admittatur  of  the  President  and  Tutors,  thus : 

COLLBOII  Yalbkbis  Septus  20,  1763. 
Syngrapha,  secundum  has  leges,  pro  Johaxine  Treadwell  admissionis  candidato, 
data  est  mihi. 

JoNiH.  Fitch,  DispenmOori. 

CoLLEOii  Yalenbib,  iSep<n»30»w,  I763«w. 

Admittator  Johannes  TreadweU,  CoUegii  Yalensis  Alumnus, 

Thomas  Clap,  Praesa, 

Richard  Woodhull,  ^ 
Jonathan  Ltxan,        >  HOores." 
Ebsnbzbb  E.  Whitb.) 

Both  Emmons  and  Treadwell  developed  in  their  Freshman  year  their  natire  inde- 
pendence and  tfaeur  high  spirit,  in  refusing  any  more  obeisance  to  the  higher  classes, 
than  was  imperatively  required  by  the  college  laws.  Emmons  was  arraigned  before 
the  Faculty  for  refusing  to  go  on  an  errand  when  he  was  sent  by  a  Sophomore.  He 
pleaded  that  the  Sophomore  sent  him  on  the  errand  in  a  prescribed  stuebfkowr. 
Emmons  was  acquitted,  the  Sophomore  was  punished,  and  the  whole  college  was 
amused. 
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Gonnecticat,  was  one  of  his  classmates,  and  had  enjoyed  all  the 
means  of  mental  culture  which  an  excellent  family,  possessing  a 
competent  estate,  could  give  him.  He  became  a  hearty  friend 
of  Enmions.  On  one  occasion,  Emmons  entered  the  room  of 
Treadwell  and  saw  President  Edwards's  Treatise  of  the  Will, 
lying  upon  the  table.  The  Treatise  had  not  then  been  published 
more  than  twelve  years.  "  Will  you  lend  me  this  book,"  asked 
Emmons.  ^^  You  cannot  understand  it,"  said  Treadwell.  ^'  But 
will  you  lend  it  to  me,"  rejoined  Emmons.  It  was  lent,  perused 
and  re-perused,  and  that  was  the  beginning,  so  far  as  we  know, 
of  the  young  student's  peculiar  course  of  metaphysical  theology. 

Another  of  his  classmates  was  John  Trumbull,  an  emi- 
neixt  jurist  and  poet.  He  was  the  son  of  a  minister,  and 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  clerical  ancestors.  He  was 
fitted  for  Yale,  before  Emmons  was  fitted  for  a  common  acad- 
emy,^ and  while  pursuing  his  collegiate  course  he  reaped  the 
varied  benefits  which  spring  from  early  and  exact  discipline. 
He,  as  well  as  Treadwell,  took  a  deep  interest  in  Emmons.  ^^  I 
hare  learned  more  about  English  style  from  Jack  Trumbull, 
than  from  any  other  man,"  was  a  frequent  saying  of  the  old  the- 
ologian. In  liis  old  age,  he  often  spoke  of  "  Jack "  with  the 
tenderest  affection. 

Still  another  of  his  classmates  was  Samuel  Wales,  afterwards 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  his  Alma  Mater.  Dr.  Wales,  also,  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  had  been  carefully  trained  in  the 
ancient  classics  from  his  childhood. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  such  men  would  leave  Emmons 

1  "Alter  a  course  of  preparatory  study  under  the  direction  of  his  [Trambull's] 
father,  the  two  started  on  a  horse  for  Yale  College ;  the  boy,  of  course,  behind.  The 
latter,  says  the  Connecticut  Gazette  of  Sept.  24, 1757,  'passed  a  good  examination, 
although  but  little  more  than  seven  years  of  ag^ ;  but,  on  account  of  his  youth,  his 
father  does  not  intend  he  shall  at  present  continue  at  college.' ''  —  Dr.  Bronson's  His- 
tory of  Waterbury,  p.  441.  In  1773-3,  Judge  Trumbull  published  a  Poem  entitled  the 
"Progress  of  Dullness."  In  17S2  be  published  his  McFingal.  In  1783  ho  became  a 
member  of  a  Literary  Club  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  which  Col.  Humphreys,  Barlow,  and 
Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins  belonged.  These  writers  were  called  the  "  Hartford  Wits." 
Judge  Trumbull  contributed  largely  to  the  publications  of  this  club.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Yale  College  in  1818.  In  bis  Discourse  addressed  to  the 
alumni  of  Yale  College  in  1860,  Dr.  Sprague  says :  "In  poetry,  the  English  language 
has  scarcely  a  richer  gem  of  its  kind  than  McFingai, — its  author,  another  Trumbull, 
a  man  of  splendid  intellect  and  varied  acquisitions,  and  in  the  power  of  satire  well- 
nigh  unrivalled."  pp.  57, 58. 
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in  a  state  of  mortifying  inferiority,  but  he  had  gained,  on  his 
^'  paternal  acres,''  the  means  of  a  healthier  and  a  longer  life  than 
is  commonly  given  to  men  who  are  bom  in  libraries. 

Through  his  college  course  he  did  move  along  under  the 
weiglit'of  a  faulty  classical  preparation;  still  he  moved  along 
nearly  abreast  of  those  eminent  classmates  who  had  spent  at 
their  i)ooks  the  time  which  he  had  spent  in  digging  rocks.  The 
Hon.  David  Daggett  has  informed  us,  that  Judge  Trumbull, 
Governor  IVeadwelL  Dr.  Emmons,  and  Dr.  Wales  "were  the 
four  most  distinguished 'scholars  of  their  class."  ^  A  more  com- 
mon statement  is,  that  these  four  men,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Lyman, 
an  eminent  divine  of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  were  the  Jive  olassmatejs 
most  noted  when  at  Yale.  Professor  Kingsley  wrote^  to  .the 
Rev.  Thomas  Williams :  ^ 

"Nov.  18, 1840.  At  the  time  Dr.  Emmons  was  in  college,  an  ora- 
tion, called  the  Cliosophic  Oration,  was  pronounced  by  some  one  of  the 
Senior  class,  at  the  close  of  their  examination  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
This  exhibition  was  in  July,  generally,  eight  ^weeks  before  commence- 
ment. This  is  the  oration  which  Dr.  Emmonn  d^vered  In  1767.  The 
Valedictory  Oration,  at  that  time,  was  delivered  when  the  ^ass  received 
their  Master's  degree.  Dr.  Emmons's  class  received  their  Master's  de- 
gree in  1770,  at  which  time  Satntiel  Wales,  afterwards  Professor  of 
Divinity,  was  valedictory  Orator.  The  Valedictory  Oration  was  always 
in  Latin ;  the  Cliosophic  Oration  sometimes  in  Latin,  and  sometimes  in 
English." 

The  modest  and  truly  characteristic  words  of  Emmons  himself 
in  regard  to  his  collegiate  progress  are  simply  these : 

"  I  was  now  [on  entering  Yale]  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  my 
age,  and  enjoyed  a  good  degree  of  health,  which  enabled  me  to 
pursue  my  studies  without  interruption,  until  I  took  my  first 
degree,  in  the  year  1767.  But  though  I  was  pretty  studious 
during  my  residence  at  college,  yet  I  could  by  no  means  equal 
a  number  of  my  class."  —  Memoir  of  himself. 

Among  the-  other  prominent  men  who  were  college  mates  with 
the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  who  imparted  an  influence  to  him, 

1  Sprague's  AfiTml^  Vol.I.p.  711. 

«  •'  Official  Character  o(  Rev.  Nathanael  Emmons,  DD.,"  p.  74. 
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a&d  received  an  influence  from  him,  were  Professor  Bezaleel 
Woodward,  Eev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  father  of  the  Missionary, 
Rev.  Joseph  Howe  of  Boeton,^  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis,^  Dr.  Job  Swift,* 
Judge  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,^  Judge  Jona- 
than IngersoU,  Jared  Ingersoll,  LL.  D.,  Dr.  Andrew  Lee,^  Dr. 
Charles  Backus,^  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  Dr.  David  Ely ,7  Dr.  Dsr 
vid  MacClure,^  Dr.  Nathan  Strong  and  Dr.  Joseph  Buckminster 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Some  of  these  men  remained  his  stead- 
fast friends  through  life. 

Singular  as  it  now  appears,  the  only  Professor  in  the  Institu- 
tion at  that  time  was  Dr.  Napthali  Daggett,  and  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  Presidency,  in  addition  to  tliose  of  the  thedogical 
Profefssorrfdp,  during  Emmons's  Junior  year.  The  tutors  who 
first  instructed  Emmons  were  Richard  Woodhull,  Jonathan  Ly- 
man, and  Ebenezer  Russel  White.  "  All  of  them  were  distin- 
guished as  scholars  and  acceptable  in  their  places.  Mr.  Wood- 
hull  and  Mr.  Lyman,  particularly,  were  great  proficients  in  the 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  Mr.  WoodhixU 
and  Mr.  White  had  become  converts,  or  were  inclined  to,  the 
theological  opinions  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Sandeman,  which  at  that 
time  were  spreading  in  Connecticut."  ^  These  tutors  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Punderson  Austin  and  Diodate  Johnson,  who,  ^^  though 
no  doubt  well  qualified  for  their  places,  found  themselves  in 
such  difficult  circumstances,  that,  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1766,  they  also  handed  in  their  resignations."^^  This  second 
class  of  tutors  were  succeeded  at  the  close  of  Emmons's  Junior 
year  by  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  Ebenezer  Bsddwin  and  Job  Lane,  three 
scholars  of  rare  promise,  the  last  two  of  whom  were  cut  down  in 
the  flower  of  their  youth.  Judge  Trumbull  says  ;  "  The  man- 
agement of  the  Institution  fell  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
[these]   tutors.    They  encouraged  the  study  of  the  English 


1  See  Sprague's  Amuds,  Vol.  I.  pp.  707,  710.  »  Ibid.  pp.  662-668. 

'  »  Ibid.  pp.  640,  645.  *  Ibid.  Vol.  II.  pp.  15,  19. 

»  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  pp.  668-672.  «  Ibid.  Vol.  H.  pp.  61,  68. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  4-6.  8  Ibid.  pp.  7,  8. 

•  See  Prof.  Kingsley's  History  of  Tale  College  in  Am.  Quart.  Register,  Vol.  Vm. 
^27. 

^  Ibid.  pp.  28,  29. 
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Grammar  and  language,  and  excited  attention  to  composition 
and  oratory."  ^  Under  the  tutelage  of  these  men,  Emmons  re- 
ceived an  impulse  to  express  his  thoughts  "  in  plain  and  pure 
and  perfect  prose."  ^ 

Rev.  Thomas  Clap  was  President  of  the  institution  when  Em- 
mons entered  it.  Many  of  the  civilians  in  the  State  were  ve- 
hemently opposed  to  him ;  so  were  many  of  the  clergy,  and  some 
of  the  Corporation.  The  students  were  in  a  tumult  during  the 
first  two  years  of  Emmons's  college  life.  In  his  Junior  year  they 
presented  a  request  to  the  Corporation,  that  their  instructors  be 
removed  from  their  places.  "  The  President  and  Tutors,  who 
with  the  Professor  of  theology,  then  constituted  the  entire  Fac- 
ulty of  the  college,  thereupon  resigned  their  oflSces." *  "I  put 
my  name  to  that  paper,"  said  Dr.  Emmons  seventy-four  years 
afterwards,  "and  I  have  never  regretted  it  but  once,  since  I 
did  it,  and  that  has  been  —  every  hour."  * 

During  Emmons's  Junior  year  at  college.  President  Clap  pub- 
lished the  following  account  of  the  course  of  study  pursued 
there: 

1  Sprague's  American  Annals,  Vol.  I.  pp.  635,  640. 

^  That  Emmons  ever  actually  attained  perfection  in  rhetoric,  more  than  In  virtue, 
he  did  not  believe ;  yet  the  modest  man  allowed  himself  to  use  the  following  rhyth- 
mical license,  in  the  following  lines ;  the  only  riiyme  which  he  is  known  to  have 
indited  during  his  studious  life : 

My  thoQgfats  I  can  with  ease  dlsolOM 

In  plain,  and  ptue,  and  perftct  proae ; 

But  give  me  e'er  so  mudi  of  time, 

I  cannot  make  a  single  rtiyme. 

No  reascwi  I  oonld  ever  find 

Why  nature  did  so  frame  my  mind, 

Bat  that  it  were  to  check  my  pride, 

And  give  me  reason  fi>r  my  guide. 

TUs  guide  ne'er  led  a  man  astray, 

Who  lieard  its  voice  and  did  obey. 

But  there  is  something  I  deem  hi|^ier, 

To  which  I  always  wUl  aspire,  — 

To  lead  mankind  to  fear  and  lore 

The  God  who  lives  and  reigns  above. 

Blake't  History  o/Biendon  AssoeiattOH,  p,  112. 

«  Judge  Simeon  Baldwin's  letter  in  Sprague's  Annals,  VoL  I.  p.  636. 

*  "  Certain  it  is  that,  in  the  last  year  of  his  [Clap's]  Presidency,  while  the  college 
charter  was  attacked,  and  the  press  was  issuing  pamphlets  against  his  administration, 
more  than  usual  carelessness  prevailed  among  the  students,  so  that  perhaps  the  col- 
lege never  presented  a  more  disoipmized  state ;  for  which,  according  to  the  traditions 
which  old  graduates  have  retained,  a  party  of  somewhat  inefficient  tutors  was  partly 
responsible." — Pres.  Woolsey's  Historical  Discourse,  no.  28,  29. 
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The  scholars  at  their  admission  ^are  able  well  to  construe  and  parse 
Tally's  orations,  Virgil  and  the  Greek  Testament,  and  understand  the 
rules  of  conmion  arithmetic  In  the  first  year  they  learn  Hebrew,  and 
principally  pursue  the  study  of  the  languages,  and  make  a  beginning  in 
logic  and  some  parts  of  the  mathematics.  In  the  second  year  they  study 
the  languages ;  but  principally  recite  logic,  rhetoric,  oratory,  geography, 
and  natural  philosophy ;  and  some  of  them  make  good  proficiency  in 
trigonometry  and  algebra.  In  the  third  year  they  still  pursue  the  study 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  most  branches  of  mathematics.  Many  of 
them  well  understand  surveying,  navigation,  and  the  calculation  of 
edipses,  and  some  of  them  are  considerable  proficients  in  conic  sections 
and  fluxions.  In  the  fourth  year  they  principally  study  and  recite  meta- 
physics, ethics,  and  divinity.  —  The  two  upper  classes  exercise  their  pow- 
ers in  disputing,  every  Monday  in  the  syUogistic  form,  and  every  Tues- 
day in  the  forensic*"  — ''  The  President  frequently  makes  public  disserta- 
tions upon  every  subject  necessary  to  be  understood  to  qualify  young 
gentlemen  for  [the]  various  stations  and  employments  [of  civil  life], 
such  as  the  nature  of  dvil  government,  the  civil  Constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  the  various  kinds  of  courts,  the  several  forms  of  ecclesiastical 
government  which  have  obtained  in  the  Christian  church,"  etc  ^ 


It  is  obvious  that  Emmons's  course  of  study  at  New  Haven  was 
not  fitted  to  make  him  an  accomplished  scholar,  but  it  was  fitted 
to  make  him  a  strong  man ;  not  an  encyclopsediacal  student,  but 
a  severe  logician.  Notwithstanding  all  the  splendor  of  the  ap- 
paratus which  now  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the  students  in  our  col- 
leges, it  is  a  question  whether  they  woiild  not  become  more  vig- 
orous thinkers,  and  in  some  respects  greater  men,  if  they  would 
sacrifice  their  miiltifarious  reading  to  an  exact  logical  discipline. 
The  profound  study  of  a  few  abstruse  treatises,  gave  to  young 
Emmons  a  sharper  insight,  a  firmer  grasp,  a  more  independent 
mind,  than  he  would  have  gained,  perhaps,  from  the  more  diversi- 
fied studies  of  collegians  in  our  day.  It  is  surprising,  however, 
that  more  exercises  in  English  composition  were  not  required  of 
him  at  college.  He  wrote  only  two  essays  while  he  was  at  Yale, 
besides  the  one  oration  which  he  delivered  when  he  took  his  first 
degree. 


1  President  Woolsey's  Historical  Discoarse,  pp.  60,  61 .    For  remarks  on  the  conrse 
«f  stady  at  Yale  College  from  1720  to  1770,  see  Memoir  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  pp.  13, 14, 
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§  2.  Prqfettumal  Education, 

<^  My  father  died  about  three  months  before  I  graduated,  and 
left  me  not  the  least  patrimony,  only  directing  in  hb  will  that 
the  expenses  of  my  education  should  be  paid  out  of  his  estate. 
Accordingly,  when  I  left  college,  I  found  myself  in  a  state  of  en- 
tire poverty.  I  had  nothing  I  could  call  my  own,  except  a  very 
few  clothes  and  a  very  few  books.  My  parents  being  both  dead, 
I  was  totally  destitute  of  any  place  which  I  could  call  my  home. 
My  brothers,  however,  were  kind  to  me,  especially  my  youngest 
brother,^  who  in  a  good  measure  supplied  the  place  and  showed 
tiie  kindness  of  a  fS&ther.  I  was  never  given  to  idleness,  but 
always  disposed  to  improve  my  time  in  some  employment.  My 
natural  inclination,  in  this  case,  coincided  with  my  situaticm, 
and  I  soon  engaged  to  teach  an  English  school.  Having  con- 
tinued in  this  business  seven  or  eight  months,  I  applied  to  a 
clergyman.  Rev.  Mr.  Strong,  of  Coventry,  Connecticut,  to  in- 
struct me  in  theology.  I  lived  in  his  family,  and  taught  his 
children  several  months.  After  this,  I  spent  a  year  with  another 
noted  divine."  —  Memoir  of  himself. 

Dr.  Emmons  always  regarded  it  as  a  rare  privilege  to  have 
lived  in  the  family^  and  shared  the  familiar  counsels  of  so  wise 
a  man  as  Nathan  Strong,  of  Coventry,  the  father  of  Dr.  Nathan 
Strong,  of  Hartford,  and  a  college  classmate  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hop- 
kins, of  Newport — both  of  whom  were  his  special  friends.  The 
other  "  noted  divine  "  with  whom  he  "  lived  "  *  and  studied,  was 
John  Smalley,  of  Berlin,  New  Britain  Society,  Connecticut,  a 
theological  pupil  of  Dr.  Bellamy.  The  following  is  Emmons's 
delineation  of  the  process  through  which  he  was  guided  by  Dr. 
Smalley : 

"  About  the  time  I  went  to  college,  I  was  inclined  to  adopt 
Arminian  sentiments,  and  tried  with  all  my  might  to  refute  the 
doctrine  of  Divine  decrees.    But  early  in  my  collegiate  life,  I 

1  Daniel.    See  p.  19.  above. 

*  For  the  force  of  the  word  "  lived**  in  this  connection,  see  Dr.  Bacon's  Commem- 
orative DiflcottTse,  in  the  Memorial  of  the  Fiftieth  AnniveiBary  of  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Semhiar^,  pp.  75-SO. 
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happily  met  with  President  Edwards  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will, 
which  I  read  with  close  attention,  and  with  more  than  common 
satisfaction.  He  almost  convinced  me  of  the  truth  of  those  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines  which  I  had  opposed.  But  not  being  quite 
satisfied,  I  applied  to  my  tutor,  Mr.  Punderson  Austin,  who  gave 
me  more  light  upon  the  doctrine  of  election  than  any  other  per- 
son had  ever  done  ;  and  before  I  left  college,  I  was  full  in  the 
belief  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  true  Calvinism.  Accordingly, 
when  I  first  turned  my  attention  to  the  study  of  divinity,  I  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Strong,  a  well  known  Galvinist,  who  directed  me  to 
read  Willard's  and  Ridgely's  Expositions  of  the  Assembly's  Cat- 
echism, and  other  authors,  of  the  same  sentiments.  After  read- 
ing such  books  as  these,  I  thought  myself  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  Calvinistic  theory  ;  but  when  I  came  to  Mr.  Smalley's, 
I  found  myself  in  the  situation  of  ApoUos,  who  needed  to  be  in- 
structed more  perfectly.  Mr.  Smalley  was  a  man  of  a  strong  and 
clear  mind,  who  had  thoroughly  digested  Mr.  Edwards's  writings, 
and  who  was  well  qualified  for  an  instructor.  I  lived  with  him 
several  weeks,  before  I  had  the  least  apprehension  that  he  differed 
in  sentiment  from  those  old  Calvinistic  authors  which  I  had  just 
been  reading.  But  he  gradually  opened  what  was  then  called 
New  Divinity.  I  was  startled,  and,  with  all  the  strength  I  had, 
endeavored  to  object  against  the  new  sentiments  ho  advanced ; 
but  he  always  refuted  and  generally  convinced  me.  At  length 
I  became  a  thorough  convert  to  his  scheme  of  sentiments, 
and  received  his  instructions  with  great  avidity."  —  Memoir  of 
himself. 

In  a  more  conversational  mood  Emmons  has  thus  delineated 
the  progress  of  his  mind,  as  he  encountered  the  strong  grasp  of 
his  instructor:  ^^For  some  time  all  things  went  on  smoothly. 
At  length  he  began  to  advance  some  sentiments  which  were  new 
to  me,  and  opposed  to  my  former  views.  I  contended  with  him ; 
but  he  very  quietly  tripped  me  up,  and  there  I  was  at  his  mercy. 
I  arose  and  commenced  the  struggle  anew ;  but  before  I  was 
aware  of  it,  I  was  floored  again.  Thus  matters  proceeded  for 
some  time  ;  he  gradually  leading  me  along  to  the  place  of  light, 
and  I  struggling  to  remain  in  darkness.  He  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, and  I  began  to  see  a  little  light.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  the  light  has  been  increasing ;  and  I  feel  assured  that 
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the  great  doctrines  of  grace  which  I  have  preached  for  fifty  years, 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  testimony."  "  I 
can  never  forget  the  moment  when  the  truth  of  the  New  Divinity 
dawned  upon  me.  I  was  walking  in  the  open  air,  when  all  at 
once  the  clouds  began  to  scatter  from  before  the  face  of  the  sun, 
and  they  have  never  returned."  He  often  spoke  of  his  inter- 
course with  Dr.  Smalley  as  an  incentive  to  his  independent  ex- 
amination of  theological  problems.  "  At  first,"  he  said,  "  I 
walked  on  crutches  altogether ;  I  thought  as  others  had  thought 
before  me ;  but  when  the  light  of  New  Divinity  began  to  appear, 
I  threw  away  my  crutches,  and  have  gone  without  them  ever 
since."  "  I  remember  the  very  day  when  I  threw  them  away.'* 
He  uniformly  aimed  to  cultivate,  among  his  own  theological  stu* 
dents,  the  same  love  of  original  thought  which  had  been  nurtured 
in  himself  by  Dr.  Smalley.  "  Young  ministers,"  he  would  say, 
"  feel  themselves  weak  or  lame,  and  they  think  they  must  use 
crutches.  But  if  they  would  ever  do  any  thing  in  the  world,  they 
must  learn  to  walk  alone." 

He  did  not  prize  the  rhetorical,  so  highly  as  the  theological 
instructions  of  Dr.  Smalley.  He  often  remarked  that  when  his 
bosom  friend,  John  Trumbull,  visited  him  at  New  Britain,  the 
young  jurist  taught  him  more  than  any  other  man  had  done, 
about  the  structure  of  a  discourse  for  the  pulpit.  "  My  first 
sermon,"  he  said,  "I  esteemed  a  very  good  one^  but  when  I 
had  read  it  to  Trumbull  and  another  of  my  classmates,  and  heard 
their  criticisms,  I  very  tranquilly  put  it  into  the  fire." 


§  3.  Commencement  of  his  Religioue  Life. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  professional  education  of  Dr.  Emmons 
is,  that  he  began  it  before  he  regarded  himself  as  morally  fit  for 
it  in  any  degree.  He  had  never  even  witnessed  a  revival  of  re- 
ligion, and  did  not  suppose  himself  to  have  yielded  to  the  more 
private  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  While  he  was  a  member  of 
college,  an  attempt  was  made  by  some  thoughtless  men  to  poison 
the  students  with  arsenic  at  one  of  their  meals.  The  evils  re- 
sulting from  this  attempt  were  such  as  to  awaken  religious 
thought  in  some  of  his  college  mates.  Soon  after  this  alarm, 
Rev.  George  Whitefield  visited  New  Haven,  and  preached  in  the 
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chapel.^  The  solemn  impressioii  on  the  students  was  thus  deep- 
ened. But  Enunons  does  not  appear  to  have  shared  in  the 
influences  of  this  scene.  He  was  regarded  by  others  as  ^^  ahnost 
a  Christian ; "  he  was  peculiarlj  revered  by  his  pious  classmates. 
But  he  speaks  of  himself  in  the  most  unassuming  way.  These 
are  his  words : 

^^  As  my  godly  parents  gave  me  much  pious  instruction,  my 
mind  was  early  the  subject  of  religious  impressions ;  which  al- 
ways preserved  me  from  gross  vices,  and  even  from  many  smaller 
irregularities,  to  which,  like  other  children  and  youth,  I  was 
naturally  exposed.  I  was  never  noted  ^  for  fcdsehood,  profime- 
ness,  Sabbath  breaking,  or  a  great  fondness  for  vain  company. 
I  sustained,  while  a  child,  while  preparing  for  college,  and 
while  I  resided  there,  a  pretty  fair  moral  character.  Nor  was 
this  all.  When  I  was  quite  young,  I  had  many  serious  thoughts. 
I  remember  well  that,  by  reading  the  life  of  a  pious  youth,  I  was 
sensibly  struck  with  a  conviction  of  my  great  guilt,  and  the 
awful  thought  of  dying  unprepared,  which  led  me  for  a  while  to 
secret  devotions.  Though  I  did  not  continue  long  in  this  state 
of  mind,  yet  I  entertained  reverential  thoughts  of  religion,  and 
fiiUy  resolved  to  become,  some  time  or  other,  truly  pious. 
These  resolutions  were  cherished  and  strengthened,  by  a  strong 
desire  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  I  felt  a  peculiar  respect 
for  ministers,  and  thought  I  should  be  extremely  happy  if  I 
could  be  properly  qualified  to  be  one  myself.  When  one  of  my 
sisters  died  of  the  consumption,  my  fears  about  myself  were 
again  alarmed ;  and  I  had  some  lively  apprehensions  of  the  state 
of  the  damned,  especially  of  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire 
and  brimstone.  I  used  to  be  much  terrified  with  the  prospect 
of  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  my  fears  constrained  me  to  cry  to 
God  in  secret  to  save  me  from  the  wrath  to  come.  But  when 
my  fears  abated,  I  soon  fell  into  the  neglect  of  this  duty. 

"  Such  was  the  general  state  of  my  mind,  till  I  turned  my 
attention  more  directly  towards  divinity,  and  began  my  theo- 

1  Mr.  Whiteiield  was  in  America  from  Sept  1768,  until  July  5, 1765. 

*  So  fiir  as  we  can  learn  he  was  noted  for  his  freedom  from  "  falsehood,  profaneness, 
and  Sabbath  breaking."  Possessinfi:  an  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  he  was  playful 
in  his  boyhood,  but  his  sports  would  be  regarded,  in  these  days,  as  yeiy  fiir  within  the 
limits  of  innocent  diyersion. 
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logical  studies.  I  now  had  a  rational  and  serious  conviction  of 
the  great  importance  of  becoming  truly  religious.  It  had  always 
been  my  settled  opinion,  that  saying  grace  was  a  necessary 
qualification  for  a  church  member,  and  much  more  for  a  min- 
ister of  the  goqpel.  Accordingly,  when  I  began  to  read  divinity, 
I  began  a  constant  practice  of  daily  reading  the  Bible,  and  of 
praying  to  God  in  secret  With  such  resolutions^  I  entertained 
a  hope  that  Ood  would  very  soon  grant  me  his  special  grace, 
and  give  me  satisfSeictory  evidence  of  this  qualification  for  the 
ministry.  Nor  did  I  ever  indulge  a  thought  of  preaching, 
unless  I  had  some  good  reason  to  believe  I  was  the  subject  of 
a  saving  change ;  for  I  viewed  a  graceless  minister  as  a  most 
inconsistent,  criminal,  and  odious  character.  All  tiiis  time, 
however,  I  had  no  sense  of  the  total  corruption  of  my  heart,  and 
its  perfect  opposition  to  God.  But  one  night  there  came  up  a 
terrible  thunder  storm,  which  gave  me  such  an  awful  sense  of 
Gk>d's  displeasure,  and  of  my  going  into  a  miserable  eternity,  as 
I  never  had  before.  I  durst  not  dose  my  eyes  in  sleep  during 
the  whole  night,  but  lay  crying  for  mercy  with  great  anxiety 
and  distress.  This  impression  continued  day  after  day,  and 
week  after  week,  and  put  me  upon  the  serious  and  diligent  use 
of  what  I  supposed  to  be  the  appointed  means  of  grace. 

"  In  this  state  of  mind  I  went  to  Mr.  Smalley's,  to  pursue  my 
theological  studies.  There  I  was  favored  with  his  plain  and 
instructive  preaching;  which  increased  my  concern,  and  gave 
me  a  more  sensible  conviction  of  the  plague  of  my  own  heart, 
and  of  my  real  opposition  to  the  way  of  salvation  revealed  in 
the  gospel.  My  heart  rose  against  the  doctrine  of  divine  sover- 
eignty, and  I  felt  greatiy  embarrassed  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
means.^  I  read  certain  books,  which  convinced  me  that  the 
best  desires  and  prayers  of  sinners  were  altogether  selfish, 
criminal  and  displeasing  to  God.  I  knew  not  what  to  do,  nor 
where  to  go  for  relief.  A  deep  sense  of  my  total  depravity  of 
heart,  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  having  mercy  on  whcMn 
he  will  have  mercy,  destroyed  my  dependence  on  men  and 
means,  and  made  me  almost  despair  of  ever  attaining  salvation, 

^  The  prominenoe  of  this  and  kindred  topics  in  his  religions  experience  was  ood 
cause  of  their  prominence  m  Emmons'a  theoretical  system,  which  had  a  practical 
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or  becoming  fit  for  any  thing  but  the  damnation  of  hell.  But 
one  afternoon,  when  mj  hopes  were  gone,  I  had  a  peculiar 
discoverj  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  of  the  way  of  salvation 
by  Jesus  Christ,  which  filled  my  mind  with  a  joy  and  serenity 
to  which  I  had  ever  before  been  a  perfect  stranger.  This  was 
followed  by  a  peculiar  spirit  of  benevolence  to  all  my  fellow  men, 
whether  friends  or  foes.  And  I  was  transported  with  the 
thought  of  the  unspeakable  blessedness  of  the  day  when  uni- 
versal benevolence  should  prevail  among  all  mankind.^  I  felt 
a  peculiar  complacence  in  good  men,  but  thought  they  were 
extremely  stupid,  because  they  did  not  appear  to  be  more  de- 
lighted with  the  gospel,  and  more  engaged  to  promote  the  cause 
of  Christ.  I  pitied  the  deplorable  condition  of  ignorant,  stupid 
sinners,  and  thought  I  could  preach  so  plainly  as  to  convince 
everybody  of  the  glory  and  importance  of  the  gospel.  These 
were  my  views  and  feelings  about  eight  months  before  I  became 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry."  —  Memoir  of  himself. 

Having  begun  to  hope,  as  early  as  February  1769,  that  he 
was  a  child  of  Gk)d,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his  faith 
six  months  afterward,  and  only  two  months  before  he  preached 
his  first  sermon.  The  night  before  he  preached  that  sermon  he 
could  not  sleep  one  minute.  He  ever  retained  his  solemn  view 
of  the  pulpit.    It  was,  in  his  regard,  an  awe-inspiring  theme. 

His  entire  professional  life  was  affected  by  the  manner  of  his 
preparing  for  it.  He  adopted  the  new  theology,  and  experi- 
enced the  new  birth  at  one  and  the  same  time.  His  heart 
yielded  to  the  truth,  when  his  mind  perceived  that  truth  in  the 
aspect  given  it  by  the  apostles,  rather  than  by  the  Mediaeval 
theologians.  Hence  he  always  associated  the  new  and  biblical 
theology  with  practical  godliness.  He  believed  that  the  truth 
would  result  in  other  hearts,  as  it  had  resulted  in  his  own  heart, 
and  would  be  honored  as  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation." 
The  most  profound  and  earnest  Christians  with  whom  he  now 
became  associated,  were  friends  of  what  was  called  the  **  novel 

*  "  The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  here,  not  only  the  germ  of  [Emmons's] 
theology,  but  the  spirit  of  missions ;  the  very  same  spirit  which  moved  Broinerd  and 
Hall  and  Mills,  and  a  host  of  others,  to  all  their  laborioiis  and  self-denying  exertions 
in  behalf  of  the  heathen."— />r.  lde*8  Memoir,  p.  94. 
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scheme,"  and  he  defended  that  scheme  from  the  first  day  to  the 
last  day  of  his  mmisterial  life,  not  merely  because  it  was  logical, 
not  merely  because  it  was  biblical,  but  also  because  he  felt  that 
it  had  been,  and  he  had  faith  that  it  woiild  be,  the  instrument 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  renewing  and  sanctifying  the  soul  of  man. 

§  4.  Approbation  to  preach  the  GospeL 

The  Records  of  "  the  South  Association  in  Hartford  County," 
contain  the  following  notice  of  a  session  held  at  the  house  of 
the  ReT.  John  Smalley  in  New  Britain,  on  Tuesday  October  3, 
1769.  ^^At  this  meeting  Mr.  Nathanael  Enunons  of  East 
Haddam,  desiring  to  be  examined  as  a  candidate  to  preach  the 
gospel,  was  accordingly  examined,  found  qualified,  and  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel,  whereyer  God  in  his  Proyidence  shall  call 
him  to  do  the  same." 

This  meeting  was  not  a  calm  one.  Bev.  Edward  Eells  of 
Upper  Middletown,  Connecticut,  a  classmate  at  Harvard  College 
with  Rot.  Timothy  Symmes  of  East  Haddam,^  and  one  of  the 
most  earnest  writers  in  the  noted  Wallingford  controversy,  was 
a  decided  opponent  of  Mr.  Emmons's  instructor ;  and  was  natu- 
rally inclined  to  suppose  that  the  pupil's  teeth  would  be  set  on 
edge,  because  the  teacher  had  eaten  sour  grapes.  Three  days 
after  the  examination  of  the  candidate,  he  wrote  the  following 
document  for  insertion  in  the  Records  of  the  Association : 

^<  At  a  meeting  of  the  South  Association  in  Hartford  County,  convened 
at  the  house  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  John  Smalley  in  New  Britain,  October  3, 
A.D.  1769, — 

^The  Bev.  Mr.  Smalley  presented  Mr.  Nathanael  Emmons  to  be 
examined  for  pi^eaching,  and  after  his  examination,  he  received  a  license 
from  that  Bev.  Body,  against  which  I  found  myself  obliged,  in 
faithfulness  to  God  and  hb  church,  and  in  obedience  to  my  own  con- 
science, to  enter  my  protest  for  the  following  reasons,  which  I  minute 
down  this  5th  day  of  October,  1769. 

"  Mr.  Emmons  was  asked,  how  God  created  man.  He  answered,  After 
the  image  of  God.  He  was  asked,  wherein  that  image  of  Grod  consisted. 
He  answered.  In  a  right  temper  of  heart.  He  was  asked  whether  he 
designed  to  distingubh  the  heart  or  will  from  the  understanding.     He 

1  See  pp.  12, 13,  abore. 
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answered,  Yes.  He  was  asked  whether  the  Divine  image  was  upon 
Adam's  understanding  as  well  as  his  will.  He  answered,  ^o.  And 
while  this  important  doctrine  of  the  Divine  image  on  man  was  illustrated 
as  it  respected  the  whole  man,  understanding  and  wiU,  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Smallej  said,  the  Divine  image  was  no  more  upon  Adam's  understanding 
than  npon  his  fingers  and  toes. 

Under  the  head  of  Adam's  apostasy,  Mr.  Emmons  said  that  the 
whde  nature  of  Adam  was  d^raved.  He  was  asked  what  Adam  lost 
bj  hi«  apostasjt  He  said,  A  good  temper  of  heart  It  was  asked, 
whedier  he  meant  hj  that  the  image  of  God.  He  said,  Yes.  He  was 
asked  whether  the  apostasy  affected  his  understanding.  He  said.  No. 
He  was  adced  whether  the  understanding  of  Adam  after  his  iall  was 
as  good,  and  equal  to  what  it  was  in  a  state  of  innocency.  He  said, 
Yes.  Then,  by  the  help  <^  a  friend,  he  was  brought  to  grant  that  he 
was  not  so  teachable  and  apt  to  learn,  under  the  influence  of  a  bad 
ha^rt  as  a  good  one.  It  was  observed,  that  to  own  a  universal  depravity 
by  the  apostasy  of  Adam,  and,  that  the  understanding  is  not  affected  by 
the  apostasy,  is  a  contradiction ;  which  was  attempted  to  be  reconciled 
by  another  hand.  Upon  which  it  was  observed,  it  was  not  a  proper 
tiQie  to  dispute  matters  among  ourselves. 

Speaking  of  the  great  doctrine  of  regeneration,  it  was  said  that 
regeneraticm  consisted  in  a  new  principle  implanted  in  the  soul,  in 
which  the  soul  is  passive.  It  was  sometimes  called  a  new  temper  of 
heart.  He  was  asked  whether  regeneration  affected  the  understanding 
as  wefl  as  the  will.  He  said,  No ;  the  heart  or  will  was  only  renewed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  was  observed  that  whatsoever  belonged  to  the 
rattonal  soul,  i90t  regenerated,  could  not  be  prepared  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Many  things  were  said  on  this  subject,  besides  what  was  said 
by  the  candidate. 

Upon  the  ro))ject  of  the  soul's  being  passive  in  regeneration,  and  yet 
must  attend  to  means  antecedent  to  regeneration  to  obtain  speculative 
knowledge,  he  said  thai,  by  t^e  use  of  means,  the  conscience  may  be 
convmoed  that  Uie  law  is  just  and  good,  and  that  he  may  have  his 
consdenoe  convinced  of  sin  by  the  law  and  his  exposedness  to  the 
Divine  wrath ;  but  while  his  conscience  is  convinced  of  these  things,  his 
heart  rises  up  against  them ;'  and  the  enmily  of  his  heart  against  God 
and  his  law  rises  in  proportion  to  his  conscience'  being  convinced  of  these 
things ;  and  when  he  is  brought  to  the  last  stage  of  preparatory  work 
before  regeneration,  his  enmity  rises  to  the  highest  degree.  He  forther 
added,  Uiat  God  did  not  command  or  require  the  unregenerate  to  use 
any  means  but  with  a  renewed  heart,  a  gracious  principle,  or  love  to 
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God.  This  occasioBed  much  conversation  with  others,  as  well  as  with 
the  candidate.  But  it  issued  in  this,  that  there  was  no  command  of 
Grod  to  praj  or  do  any  other  duty  but  with  a  perfect  heart.  God  com- 
mands the  sinner  to  repent,  and  he  is  to  use  means  to  convince  him  of 
sin,  with  a  gracious  principle,  and  so  in  eveiy  other  duty. 

Speaking  of  the  seals  of  the  covenant,  especially  of  baptism  when 
applied  to  adult  persons,  his  words  in  his  confession  of  &ith  are  as 

follows, upon  which  much  was  said.    The  sum  of  which  is  this, 

That  he  must  give  a  credible  evidence  of  inward  renewing  grace,  and 
be  satisfied  himself,  or  have  a  prevailing  hope  of  his  good  estate,  or  his 
baptism  is  to  be  deferred : — and  the  same  qualifications  are  to  be  looked 
for  in  admitting  persons  into  full  communion.  Further,  he  professed 
that  only  the  infiEmts  of  those  who  are  in  complete  standing  in  the  church, 
by  which  he  meant  those  in  foil  communion,  are  to  be  baptized* 

When  the  examination  was  ended,  each  one  was  asked  whether  he 
could  license  the  candidate.  It  was  said,  Yes,  by  almost  alL  And 
when  I  objected,  and  suggested  my  reasons,  they  appeared  to  have  no 
weight  with  my  brethren.  Then  I  urged  that  they  would  defer  the 
license  for  further  consideration,  for  I  had  never  known,  for  thirty  years^ 
of  but  one  instance  of  any  being  licensed  without  the  approbation  of 
every  member  present,  and  that  proved  a  great  uneasiness  amongst  us. 
I  further  urged  that  it  might  be  deferred  for  this  reason :  In  licensing 
candidates,  we  act  for  the  churches,  and  they  depend  up<ni  our  licensing 
them  upon  the  known  faith  of  the  churches ;  and  it  is  apparent  npon 
examination,  Mr.  Emmons  is  not  of  the  same  &ith,  in  some  of  the  impor- 
tant doctrines  of  religion,  we  settled  with  our  churches  upon;  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  consult  our  churches  before  we  licensed  candidates 
upon  a  different  fiuth.  But  nothing  I  could  say  by  way  of  argument 
and  persuasion,  availed  any  thing. 

I  was  told,  if  I  did  not  like  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  I  might 
enter  my  protest,  with  the  reasons.  Which  was  one  reason  of  my 
writing  as  above,  the  first  opportunity.    This  was  signed, 

Edward  Esls* 

Mddktoum,  Oct  6, 1769. 

Mr.  Eells  was  a  reputable  scholar,  but  his  Protest  is  a  sign  that 
he  moved  round  about  in  turbid  waters.  It  is  one  of  the  land- 
marks by  which  we  determine,  how  great  a  distance  has  been 
made  since  Nathanael  Emmons  became  a  voyager  in  the  ship. 
The  young  candidate  found  theology  in  a  diflferent  state  from 
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that  in  which  he  left  it.^  In  his  simple  way  he  thus  describes 
the  ecclesiastical  storm  raised  by  Mr.  Eells ; 

<^  But  when  I  came  to  be  examined  for  preaching  I  met  with 
peculiar  diflSculty.  Several  of  the  aged  ministers  were  opposed 
to  Mr.  Smalley's  sentiments,  and  of  course  to  mine.  I  had  a 
very  long  and  critical  examination  upon  certain  disputed  points ; 
and  when  the  question  was  put,  whether  I  should  be  approbated 
to  preach,  several  of  the  ministers  voted  against  it,  and  one  re- 
monstrated  in  writing.  This  remonstrance  occasioned  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  not  only  to  me  but  to  the  Association.  The 
points  remonstrated  against  were  agitated  in  the  Association  at 
several  subsequent  meetings ;  but  finally  it  was  proposed  that  a 
conciliatory  creed  should  be  formed  upon  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion, and  signed  by  the  Association,  and  by  myself.  This  propo- 
sal was  adopted,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  respecting  my 
orthodoxy. 

*^  Such  a  bustie,  however,  could  not  fail  to  make  me  in  some 
measure  a  speckled  bird.  This  I  regretted  in  the  time  of  it ; 
but  have  since  been  disposed  to  think  it  has  been  of  real  service 
to  me.  It  has  made  me  examine  my  religious  sentiments  with 
more  attention,  and  inspired  me  with  more  zeal  to  propagate  and 
defend  them  against  all  opposition.  I  early  began  to  pursue  my 
studies  in  a  methodical  manner.  Upon  reading  the  Life  of  Dr. 
Doddridge,  I  transcribed  his  resolutions,  and  determined  to  fol- 
low his  mode  of  improving  the  mind.^    Though  I  could  not  be 

^  In  view  of  ^  objections  which  he  encountered  when  he  entered  the  ministry.  Dr. 
£dibioiis  might  retterate  the  following  stanxa : 

"  TImm  «fon,  will  <m  nmaagy^  aapl*  pagt, 
M»j  Mrre  m  Undmaiki  to  s  ftitnn  ace, 
From  which  our  progreu  we  may  view  with  pride, 
Our  pMt  and  prawntaettiiig  ride  by  dde/* 

*  The  following  among  the  eighteen  of  Doddridge's  Resolntions,  were  especiallj 
congenial  with  the  tastes  of  young  Emmons : 

**  1.  Let  my  first  thoughts  be  devout  and  thankful  Let  me  rise  early,  immediately 
return  God  more  solemn  thanks  for  the  mercies  of  the  night,  devote  myself  to  him, 
and  beg  his  assistance  in  the  intended  business  of  the  day. 

"  3.  Let  me  set  myself  to  read  the  Scriptures  every  morning :  In  the  first  reading 
let  me  endeavor  to  impress  my  heart  with  a  practical  sense  of  divine  things,  and  then 
use  the  help  of  commentators;  let  these  rules  with  prooer  alterations  be  observed 
every  evening. 

"  4.  Never  let  me  trifle  with  a  book,  with  which  I  have  no  present  concern.    In  ap- 
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very  methodical  while  I  continued  a  candidate,  yet  as  soon  as  I 
was  settled  in  the  mimstrj,  I  b^an  to  divide  my  time,  and 
appropriate  particular  parts  to  particular  duties  and  particular 
studies.  This  I  have  found  by  long  experience,  to  be  highly  fa- 
vorable to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge."  —  Memoir  of  himself. 

Dr.  Ide  confirms  what  Dr.  Emmons  has  here  intimated,  and 
asserts  that  the  effect  of  this  troublous  examination  was  ^^  as 
lasting  as  life  "  upon  its  victim.  ^^  It  led  him  to  reexamine  the 
subjects  of  difference  between  him  and  his  opponents  ;  disclosed 
to  him  the  fact  that  the  clergy  of  his  own  State,  whom  he  highly 
venerated,  differed  widely  among  themselves ;  and  taught  him 
the  importance,  not  only  of  being  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind,  but  of  being  able  to  defend  himself  against  the  attacks  of 
men  in  high  places.  After  this,  he  naturally  felt  that  he  must 
stand  or  fall  upon  his  own  merits ;  that  it  was  unwise,  as  well  as 
wicked,  to  place  implicit  reliance  upon  the  faith  of  others  ;  that 
there  was  room  for  improvement  in  theological  science,  and  a 
loud  call  in  the  providence  of  God  for  a  more  full  and  consistent 
exhibition  of  the  truth." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  promising  clergy- 
men of  that  day  started  with  the  conviction  that  theology  is  a 
progressive  science.    Emmons  writes : 

^  It  is  a  sentiment  as  groundless  as  it  is  discouraging,  which  has  been 
oflen  flung  out,  that  all  the  subjects  of  divinity,  all  of  human  inquiry,  are 
nearly  exhausted,  and  that  no  great  discoveries  or  improvements,  at  this 
time  of  day,  are  either  to  be  expected  or  attempted.  The  present  gen- 
eration have  superior  advantages,  which,  with  capacities  no  more  than 
equal  to  their  fathers,  may  enable  them  to  surpass  all  who  have  gone 
before  them  in  the  paths  of  science."  ^ 

*'  We  ought  to  fix  it  in  our  minds,  that  we  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment. Such  a  confidence  in  ourselves  as  this  will  embolden  us  to  read 
with  a  view  not  only  of  understanding,  but  of  improving  upon  the  authors 

plying  myself  to  any  book,  let  me  first  recollect  what  I  may  learn  by  it,  and  then 
beg  suitable  assistance  from  God,  and  let  me  continually  endeavor  to  make  all  my 
studies  subservient  to  practical  religion  and  ministerial  usefulness. 

"  5.  Never  let  me  lose  one  minute  of  time,  nor  incur  unnecessary  expenses,  that  I 
may  have  the  more  to  spend  for  God." —  OrUm's  Life  of  Doddridge,  pp.  15-18. 

1  Original  Edition  of  £k)llected  Works,  Vol.  VL  p.  53. 
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we  read.  Very  few  authors  haye  exhausted  the  subjects  upon  which 
thej  have  treated,  and  therefore  [thej]  have  generally  left  us  ample 
room  to  improve  upon  what  others  have  written."  ^ 


§  5.  Mr.  Emmom  as  a  candidate, 

"  I  continued  a  candidate  from  October,  1769,  to  April,  1778, 
when  I  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  second  church  in 
Wrentham  [now  Franklin],  Massachusetts." — Memoir  of  himself. 

Thus  Emmons  had  attained  the  good  age  of  twenty-four  years 
and  five  months,  before  he  began  to  be  a  candidate,  and  he  then 
waited  before  his  ordination  three  years  and  seven  months.  It 
is  easy  to  see  why  he  waited  so  long.  He  was  unconscious  of  his 
own  greatness,  and  as  he  speaks  of  his  having  sustained  <^  a 
pretty  fair  moral  character,**  so  he  never  dreamed  of  acquiring 
any  thing  more  than  a  pretty  fair  ministerial  character.  He 
sought  a  retired  and  obscure  place  of  settlement,  and  wandered 
first  among  the  then  feeble  churches  in  the  central  and  western 
parts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  New 
Hampshire.  How  many  invitations  to  the  pastorate  of  these 
churches  were  extended  to  him  we  do  not  know;  ^  but  wherever 

1  Original  Edition  of  Collected  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  38.  ^ 

'  In  the  Church  Records  of  Campton,  New  Hampshlie,  a  township,  the  early  pro- 
prietors of  which  were  emig^rants  from  Connecticut,  and  from  Newbnryport,  Massa- 
chusetts, —  one  of  the  most  energetic  proprietors  being  a  brother  of  William  Bartlett, 
a  founder  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary — are  the  following  votes  : 

"  Camptow,  Sept  23d,  1771. 
"  Voted,  Whereas,  Mr.  Nathanael  Emmons  has  for  some  time  past  dispensed  the 
word  of  God  in  this  place,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  Proprietors  and  Inhab- 
itants of  this  Township,  therefore  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Proprietee,  that  the  said  Mr. 
Nathanael  Emmons  should  settle  to  preach  the  gospel  m  this  place. 

"  Voted,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  or  chosen  to  wait  on  Mr.  Nathanael  Em- 
mons, to  see  if  he  inclines  to  setUe  in  this  place,  provided  he  can  have  reasonable  set- 
tlement and  support. 

"  Voted,  To  raise  a  tax,  to  be  paid  forthwith,  of  seven  shilUngs  on  each  Original 
Right ;  and  those  settlers  that  are  not  proprietors  to  pay  a  tax  of  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  upon  their  interest  where  they  have  no  more  than  half  a  right ;  and,  where 
they  own  more  than  half  a  right,  to  pay  in  proportion  to  their  interest  towards  paying 
Mr.  Nathanael  Emmons  for  his  past  preaching  and  support ;  and  the  remainder,  if  any 
there  be,  to  go  towards  Anther  supporting  the  Gospel. 
"  Recorded  and  Examined. 

"Attest:  Samuel  Emebson, 

"  Proprietors' aerk." 
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he  wentyhe  suspected  that  eitlier  the  people  were  uusuited  to  him 
or  he  was  unsuited  to  them.  At  the  close  of  many  a  Sabbath, 
he  might  have  written  the  words  of  his  townsman,  Brainerd : 
"  In  the  evening,  I  could  hardly  look  anybody  in  the  face,  be- 
cause of  the  imperfections  I  saw  in  my  performances  in  the  day 
past."  ^  He  was  depressed  because  he  found  so  many  who  did 
not  sympathize  with  his  didactic  tendencies,  and  so  few  with 
whose  rhetorical  tastes  he  could  persuade  himself  to  comply. 
Naturally  distrustful  of  his  aptness  to  persuade  men,  with  his 
weak,  small  voice,  and  his  student-like  demeanor,  he  became 
more  and  more  diflBdent.  His  low  opinion  of  his  qualifications 
for  the  pulpit  prevented  him  from  doing  justice  to  them.  And 
withal,  settlement  or  no  settlement,  he  toould  preach  the  truths 
of  Calvinism,  distasteful  as  he  knew  they  were  to  the  majority 
of  men.  As  he  was  {It  last,  so  he  was  at  first,  a  doctrinal 
preacher,  and  in  order  to  be  prized  at  his  true  worth,  he  must 
either  findy  or  else  form  an  educated  people.  He  could  not 
ingratiate  himself  at  once  into  the  affections  of  an  undiscerning 
parish,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  discovered  a  vacant 
Church  interested  in  religious  discussion,  and  inquisitive  to  leara 
"  what  is  truth."  Between  his  twenty-fifth  and  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  he  saw  more  of  human  life  in  all  its  varied  phases,  than  he 
ever  saw  before  or  since.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  three  years 
of  travel,  he  would  have  failed  to  gain  many  rich  experiences  of 
the  world.  They  were  indeed  years  of  affliction  to  him,  for  he 
abhorred  more  than  is  meet,  a  roving  life ;  still  he  learned  from 
them  such  lessons  of  humility  as  qualified  him  to  become,  for 
seventy  years,  an  exemplar  of  the  Christian  virtues  to  a  parish 
of  solid,  sensible  men. 

1  Free.  Edwards's  Works,  YqL  X.  p.  19S,  also  p  118. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE  TOWNSHIP  OF  FBANKLIN,  AND  ITS  BECEPIION  OF  THE 
NEW  PASTOR. 

§  1.     Its  Religious  History  and  Character. 

We  have  a  natural  curiosity  to  learn  something  of  the  parish 
over  which  the  young  metaphysician  was  ordsdned.  It  was  a 
parish  of  farmers,  and  is  about  twenty-seven  miles  south-west  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Providence,  B. 
I.,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  birth-place  of  President  Napthali 
Daggett,  President  Jonathan  Maxcy,  Judge  David  Daggett, 
Fisher  Ames ;  about  twenty  miles  from  the  home  of  Samuel, 
Jolm,  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  It  has  been,  emphatically  a 
Puritan  parish.  It  has  a  religious  origin  and  religious  annals. 
For  many  years  it  remained  a  part  of  Dedham,  which  was  "  the 
sixteenth  or  eighteenth  settlement  from  the  first  beginning  of 
the  country."  ^  When  the  inhabitants  of  Dedham  first  organ- 
ized themselves  into  a  township  in  the  year  1638,  they  entered 
into  a  ^'covenant  of  association,"  beginning  thus : 

^  1.  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do,  in  the  fear  and 
reverence  of  our  Almighty  Grod,  mutually  and  severally  promise  amongst 
ourselves,  and  each  to  other,  to  profess  and  practise  one  fidth,  according 
to  that  most  perfect  rule,  the  foundation  whereof  is  everlasting  love. 
2.  That  we  shall  by  all  means  labor  to  keep  off  horn  us  all  such  as  are 
contrary  minded,  and  receive  only  such  unto  us,  as  be  such  as  may  prob- 
ably be  of  one  heart  with  us,"  etc,  etc 

This  Town  Covenant,  containing  five  articles,  was  subscribed  by 

^  Dexter's  Century  Sermon,  preached  at  Dedham,  173S,  p.  45.  See  also,  Dr. 
Lamson's  Three  Historical  Disooitnes,  pp.  6,  7. 

(46) 
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one  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons,  and  it  breathes  a  more,  re- 
ligious spirit  than  is  to  be  found  in  a  majority  of  the  very  best 
political  constitutions. 

In  1661,  March  27,  a  part  of  Dedham  was  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct parish,  and  in  1678,  Oct.  15,  this  parish,  with  the  same 
pious  intent,  became  a  distinct  township,  called  Wrentham. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  scattered,  their  houses  having 
been  burned,  in  King  Philip's  war;  and  after  the  war  they 
signed  a  document  beginning  thus: 

^  We  the  subscribers — having  formerly  had  our  residence  in  Wrentham, 
but  by  those  sad  and  solenm  dispensations  of  God's  providence  were  re- 
moved :  Yet  desiring  that  a  work  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  good  and 
comfort  of  ourselves  and  ours  might  be  again  engaged  in,  and  promoted 
at  that  place:  therefore  our  purpose  is  to  return  thither,  God  wil- 
ling," Ac* 

In  the  Town  Records  of  Wrentham  are  the  following  notices 
of  the  fact,  that,  before  as  well  as  during  Emmons's  pastoral  life, 
the  minister  of  the  town  was  the  chief  man  in  it : 

"1676,  March  y*  80th  y*  Inhabitance  ware  drawn  of  oyrason  of 
y*  Endien  Worre. 

<'  1680,  August  y«  2l8t  The  Rev*-  W-  Man  returned  to  Wr^tham 
again  and  divers  inhab'^'* 

In  1787,  Dec.  28,  a  part  of  Wrentham  was  formed  into  a  dis- 
tinct Parish,  of  which  Dr.  Emmons  afterwards  became  the  third 
minister.  The  Church  Records  of  this  "Second  Precinct" 
[afterwards  called  Franklin],  inform  us: 

^  The  16th  day  of  February,  1788,  was  kept  as  a  day  of  solemn  fast- 
ing and  prayer  in  the  2d  Precinct  in  Wrentham,  to  impbre  the  blessing 
of  God  and  his  direction  in  the  settling  of  a  Church,  and  in  order  to  the 
calling  and  settling  of  a  gospel  minister  in  said  place.  Hien,  in  a  large 
assembly,  the  covenant  was  read ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baxter,  who  assisted 
in  that  afiair  as  moderator,  desired  the  brethren  to  signify  their  consent 

1  A  Sennon  delivered  at  Wrentham,  Oct  26,  1773,  on  completing  the  first  rcn- 
tunr  since  the  town  was  incorporated.  By  Joseph  Bean,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  Tirdt 
Chorch  in  said  town,  p.  15. 
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to  k  by  lifting  op  the  hand,  which  thej  aceordinglj  dicL    He  then  de* 
dared  them  to  be  a  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  QiriBt" 

The  Churoh  Coyenant  here  named  is  bj  no  meuis  equal  in 
point  of  doctrinal  distinctness,  to  the  covenant  of  the  Ohurch  in 
East  Haddam  already  alluded  to.^  Dr.  Emmons  was  nerer  sat- 
isfied with  it,  but  as  he  always  retained  a  ccmstitutional  lore  for 
<^  things  of  the  olden  time,"  and  would  never  sacrifice  bis  conser- 
vatism except  at  the  stem  demand  of  what  he  deemed  the  truth, 
he  never  made  an  attempt  to  exchange  the  indefinite  covenant 
for  a  more  distinctive  creed.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  for 
nearly  seventy  years,  he  remained  a  member,  and  for  fifty-four 
years,  the  President  and  Ruling  Elder  of  a  Church,  which  had 
no  more  explicit  avowal  of  doctrine  than  the  following  words : 

^3.  And  whereas  there  are  different  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of 
great  and  wise  men,  even  in  the  doctrinals  of  religion,  we  do  declare 
our  consent  to  the  New  England  Confemon  of  Faith,  apprehending,  in 
our  judgment  and  conscience,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

But  although  the  Franklin  Church  conformed  to  the  usage  of 
the  times  in  the  indefiniteness  of  its  creed,  it  was  in  advance  of 
the  times  in  regard  to  an  intelligent  orthodoxy.  For,  says 
Rev.  Mr.  Bean,  "  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  hath  never  been  the 
practice  of  the  Churches  in  Wrentham  to  baptize  any  children, 
but  those  whose  parents,  one  or  both,  are  in  full  communion."  ^ 

The  conscientious  fidelity  of  this  Church  is  seen  in  the  fact, 
that  on  the  first  day  of  its  formation,  it  '^  chose  a  committee 
of  the  brethren,  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  three  neighboring 
ministers,  who  were  present  at  the  gathering  of  this  Church, 
relating  to  the  ministerial  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Elias  Ha- 
ven ;  [a  native  of  Dedham],  who  had  for  a  considerable  time 
preached  in  this  Precinct ;  who  were  pleased  to  signify  to  said 
committee  their  approbation  of  Mr.  Haven,  as  one  in  some  good 
measure  qualified  for  the  gospel  ministry." 

On  the  24fli  of  February,  eight  days  afterwards,  this  careful 
Church,  "  in  order  for  their  fuUer  satisfaction  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Mr.  Elias  Haven  for  the  Gospel  ministry  and  suitableness 

*  See  pp.  16, 17,  above.  *  Century  Sermon,  p.  23. 
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for  this  place,  bj  their  moderator  examined  him  as  to  his  pnnci- 
pies  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline." 

Having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  before  the  Moder- 
ator of  the  Church,  Brother  Robert  Pond,  —  Mr.  Haven  was 
called  by  the  Church  to  be  its  Pastor,  and  was  ordained  by  an 
Ecclesiastical  Council,  in  the  open  air,  November  8, 1738.  On 
the  8th  day  of  the  following  February  it  was 

<<  Voted  at  a  Church  meeting  to  choose  two  Ruling  Elders,  to  join  with 
the  Pastor  of  this  Church,  in  those  acts  of  Spiritual  rule,  which  are  dis* 
tinct  from  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments  committed  unto  him." 

This  vote  might  seem  to  be  an  evil  omen  for  Nathanael  Em- 
mons. On  March  8th,  1739,  the  two  elders  were  chosen,  and 
after  an  adjournment  ^'  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  two  deacons 
were  elected.    We  subsequently  find  the  following  records : 

^  June  9,  1742.    At  a  Church  meeting  at  the  public  meeting  House, 

"  Voted,  to  proceed  in  convenient  time,  to  have  our  Ruling  Elders 
(who  have  sometime  since  been  chosen)  ordained. 

*^  Voted,  to  proceed  in  convenient  time,  to  have  our  Deacons  (who  have 
also  sometime  since  been  chosen)  ordained. 

^'  Voted,  to  send  for  two  Churches,  to  assist  in  the  ordination  of  these 
Officers,  by  their  Elders  and  other  Delegates. 

"  Voted,  to  send  for  the  New-North  Church  of  Christ  in  Boston,  and  for 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Hopkinton  to  assist  us  in  this  affiiir. 

"  Voted,  that  this  Ordination  be  on  the  2d  Wednesday  in  September 
next*' 

Here  and  there  we  read  of  these  ordained  elders  signing 
a  letter  of  dismission  from  the  Second  Church  in  Wrentham  to 
other  churches,  or  a  letter  of  admonition  to  delinquent  members ; 
but  in  the  main  they  performed  the  same  duties  which  are  now 
devolved  on  our  church  committees.  Fourteen  years  after 
their  appointment,  we  find  the  last  intimation  concerning  their 
usefulness,  in  the  following  vote,  which  liad  been  considered 
several  months  before  it  was  passed : 

"November  14, 1753.  The  Church  met  according  to  appointment; 
and,  the  meeting  being  opened  with  prayer,  the  affiair  on  which  the 
meeting  was  appointed  was  proposed,  and  discoursed  of,  a  considerable 
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time,  and  the  following  vote  was  called,  viz.:  Brethren,  if  you  think 
it  the  duty  of  this  Church,  in  its  present  circumstances,  to  proceed  to  the 
choice  of  another  RuUng  Elder,  please  to  signify  it  by  holding  up  the 
hand ;  and  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

"^  N.  B.    Present  38  brethren,  and  but  14  hands  up.** 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  Mr.  Haven,  the  first  minister  of 
this  thoughtful  church,  was  a  college  classmate  with  Rev. 
Timothy  Symmes,  the  minister  of  the  Enmions  family  at  East 
Haddam,  and  also  with  Rev.  Edward  Eells,  the  author  of  the 
Protest  against  the  "approbation*'  of  Emmons  as  a  preacher.^ 
Mr.  Haven  was  an  exicmplary  man.  In  the  great  revival  of 
1741,  he  labored  with  incessant  activity.  Associated  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Messinger  of  the  Wrentham  First  Parish,  he  wrote  thus  in 
the  "  Christian  History :  " 

^  August  12,  1743.  The  people  in  this  town  (so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
or  have  had  opportunity  to  observe),  have  generally  been  externally 
sober  and  honest ;  have  kept  ^up  a  great  deal  of  external  religion,  es- 
pecially in  their  families,  and  the  house  of  God ;  so  that  the  generations 
that  have  risen  up  from  time  to  time  have  generally  been  instructed, 
from  their  very  early  youth,  in  the  first  principles  of  our  holy  religion. 
ButalasI"  etc. 

^  The  first  open  and  public  manifestation  of  the  Lord's  return  to  us 
by  the  power  of  his  grace,  was  on  the  26th  of  February,  1740-1." 

^  The  powerful  awakenings  and  convictions  on  persons'  minds  spread 
from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  so  that  by  mid-summer  there  were 
instances,  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  under  great  concern  to  know  what 
they  should  do  to  be  saved.  Yea,  it  appeared  to  us,  as  far  as  we  could 
observe  in  our  respective  parishes,  that  very  few  houses,  if  any,  in  the 
town,  were  passed  by  and  lefl  without  some  ob8erva}>le  spiritual  concern 
on  some  or  other  of  the  family." 

During  the  intermission  of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  "  it  became 
a  common  thing  for "  the  people,  "  to  retire  in  small  companies,  to  dif- 
ferent places  for  religious  conferences  or  reading,  and  more  lately,  there 
are  several  societies  that  spend  part  of  the  intermission  in  praying, 
readmg  and  singing  together.  So  that,  on  many  accounts  the  inter- 
mission, as  well  as  time  of  public  exercises  of  God's  worship,  is  very 
remarkably  holy  to  the  Lord,  esteemed  honorable,  and  a  great  delight 


1  See  pp.  38-40. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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unto  the  more  serious  among  us.  And  even  the  time  of  travel  to  and 
from  our  places  of  public  worship,  has  often  been  sweetly  redeemed 
for  pious  discourse  between  two  or  three,  as  they  walk  in  company 
together. 

'^  We  are  satisfied  that  the  general  concern  upon  people's  minds  which 
prevailed  among  us  above  two 'years  ago,  and  has  not  ceased,  did  not 
arise  fi'om  a  disposition  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  people 
around  us :  for  this  was  the  first  town  which  was  so  remarkably  visited 
and  blessed  by  sovereign  grace  within  many  miles:  and  it  evidently 
appeared  that  many  would  be  under  the  same  concern  at  the  same  time, 
and  would  be  agreeably  surprised  when  they  imexpectedly  found  one 
another  uttering  the  same  complaints  relating  to  the  state  of  their  own 
souls." 

Within  a  few  years  after  his  ordination,  Mr.  Haven  was  at- 
tacked with  a  disease  of  the  lungs, "  to  the  no  small  affliction  of  his 
parishioners,  who  were  thereby  deprived  of  his  excellent  sermons 
and  other  performances,  which  they  were  very  passionately  fond 
of."  He  died  August  10,  1754,  after  ha^ving  received  kind- 
nesses unusually  liberal  at  that  day,  from  his  "  ministerial " 
parish. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1760,  Mr.  Caleb  Bamum  was  or- 
dained his  successor.  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery,  in  his 
work  on  the  "  Ministry  of  Taunton,"  devotes  about  thirty 
pages  to  the  history  of  Mr.^Barnum,  who  became  the  seventh 
pastor  of  Taunton,  after  he  retired  froni  his  pastorate  in 
Franklin.  He  was  characterized  by  an  independent,  fear- 
less, resolute  mind,  which  led  him  at  one  time,  into  a  severe 
contest  with  his  Taunton  parishioner,  the  celebrated  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  in  regard  to  the  baptism  of  Judge  Paine's  children. 
When  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  readied  his  parish, 
Mr.  Barnum  preached  an  eloquent  discourse  in  allusion  to  the 
event,  and  roused  his  hearers  to  a  patriotic  interest  in  the 
freedom  of  their  country.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1776,  he 
acted  in  sympathy  with  the  words  of  his  sermon,  and  joined  the 
army,  as  chaplain  to  the  24th  Regiment,  then  stationed  near 
Boston.  When  that  city  was  evacuated,  he  "  accompanied  his 
regiment  to  New  York,  thence  to  Montreal."  In  the  disastrous 
retreat  from  Canada,  "  he  endured  great  hardships  with  exem- 
plary Christian  fortitude."     At   Ticonderoga  he  was  attacked 
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with  a  bilious  disorder  which  incapacitated  him  for  the  duties 
of  his  office.  On  the  2d  of  August,  1776,  he  reached  Rttsfield, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  died  on  the  28d  of  that  month.  On 
his  death-bed  he  remarked :  ^^  I  have  no  doubts  concerning  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  that  cause  [the  cause  of  our  National 
Independence],  and  had  I  a  thousand  lives,  thej  should  all  be 
willingly  laid  down  in  it."  His  death,  says  Rev.  Thomas  Allen, 
the  minister  of  Pittsfield,  who  preached  Mr.  Barnum's  funeral 
sermon,  was  marked  by  ^'  such  sweetness  of  temper,  such  tran- 
quillity of  spirit,  such  serenity  and  peace  in  the  near  view  of 
death  and  eternity,  such  patience  under  pain,  and  entire  sub- 
mission to  God's  disposing  will,"  as  *'  manifested  at  once  the 
I)ower  of  those  supports  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  Christian  religion."  * 

The  ministry  of  this  brave  man  at  Franklin,  however,  was  not 
a  placid  one.    Dr.  Mam  Smalley  writes : 

^Though  Mr.  Bamnm  was  a  man  of  very  pleasing  address,  popular  as 
a  public  speaker,  of  very  respectable  talents  and  attainments,  and 
throughout  demeaned  himself  so  that  nothing  could  foe  substantiated 
against  his  moral,  or  Christian,  or  ministerial  character,  yet  there  were 
some  who  could  not  be  satisfied  with  him.  These  were  the  occasion  of 
great  trouble  to  the  church  and  pastor.  The  church  seemed  to  bear 
and  forbear  to  the  farthest  limit  of  Christian  courtesy  and  ecclesiastical 
lenity;  still  the  divisions  and  contenUons  were  not  healed.  Neigh- 
boring churches,  by  their  pastors  and  delegates,  came  and  went,  and 
went  and  came,  and  prayed  and  advised ;  but  the  difficulties  continued. 
In  this  state  of  things  the  special  influences  of  the  Spirit  seem  to  have 
been  withheld,  and  the  ways  of  Zion  mourned.''  * 

Mr.  Bamum  was  dismissed  from  the  Franklin  church  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1768 ;  and,  during  a  wearisome  interval  of  five 
years,  the  church  called  to  their  pastorate  first,  Mr.  Elijah 
Fitch,  a  man  who  is  described  by  a  neighboring  minister,  ^  ^  as  in 

1  Emtrfg  Misnstry  of  Tannton,  Vol.  II.  pp.  1-29. 

'  Centennial  Sermon,  delivered  before  the  Church  and  Congregation  in  Franklin, 
Masaachuaetts,  February  25, 183S.  By  E.  Smalley,  Paator  of  the  Church,  pp.  19, 
20.  Kr.  Bean,  m  hii  Century  Sermon,  p.  21,  apeaka  of  Mr.  Bamum  as  having 
*'  carried  on  the  work  of  the  Lord  there,  faithfiilly  performing  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry." 

*  Centennial  Sermon  of  Rev.  Mr.  Howe  of  Hopkinton.     Mr.  Fitch  was  the  author 
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the  pulpit  remarkably  eloquent/'  and  ^^  a  man  of  great  powers 
of  mind ; "  secondly,  the  church  called  Mr.  Nathan  Perkins, 
well  known  now  as  Rev.  Dr.  Perkins  of  West  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. Both  of  these  candidates  recoiled  from  the  guardi- 
anship of  a  people  some  of  whom  were  so  scrupulous,  others  so 
contentious,  many  of  them  so  intelligent',  and  all  so  earnest.^ 

§  2.  JSmmon^i  Entrance  upon  his  Pastorate. 

At  length  this  Puritan  Church  invited  Nathanael  Emmons 
to  preach  as  a  candidate.  He  knew  that  in  some  respects  they 
diflfered  from  him,  and  in  other  respects  they  were  unprepared 
to  welcome  any  one.  Timorous,  therefore,  and  self-distrustful, 
he  took  his  long  journey  to  Wrentham,  confiding  in  Providence 
by  day,  and  comforted  by  a  dream  at  night.^  On  the  Church 
Records  are  the  following  votes. 

^  May  17, 1772.  The  Church  stayed,  and  voted  to  spend  some  time 
in  prayer  to  Almighty  Grod,  for  direction,  and  his  blessing  on  their 
endeavors  for  the  resettling  a  Gospel  minister,  and  for  the  out  pouring  of 
the  Spirit,  and  Revival  of  Religion  among  us.  Voted  to  meet  on  the 
next  Sacramental  Lecture,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose above  mentioned. 

*f  Nov.  20, 1772.  The  Church  stayed  after  Lecture  and  appointed  a 
Church  meeting,  to  be  atttended  at  the  publick  Meeting  House,  on 
Monday  the  dOth  instant,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  see  if  the 
Church  are  ready  to  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  minister,  to  be  the  Pastor 
oi  this  Church,  and  to  proceed  accordingly,  or  to  do  any  thing  relative 
thereto. 

^  At  a  meeting  of  the  2^^  Church  of  Christ  in  Wrentham,  assembled  at 

of  a  poem  in  blank  rene,  entitled,  "  The  Beaoties  of  Beligion."  He  died  pastor  at 
Hopkinton,  Massachaaetts,  in  17SS,  aged  42.  He  was  giadnated  at  Tale  two  jean 
before  Dr.  EmmonB. 

1  A  litHe  incident  in  Mr.  Bamnm'a  ministry  illnstrates  the  intense  theological  spirit 
of  the  parish.  One  of  his  opposers,  a  young  man,  was  seen  taking  notes  of  Bamom's 
sermons.  The  pastor,  unaccustomed  to  such  methods  of  attending  to  lus  sermons, 
met  the  yonng  mim  and  accosted  him  thus :  "  Do  yon  write  down  my  sermons  as  I 
deliver  them  ?  "  "  Yes,  Sir."  "Do  yon  write  down  every  word  ?  "  "Yes,  Sir,  I 
write  down  aU  that  you  say,  and  now  and  then  add  a  little  to  make  out  good  sense." 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  people  mig^t  have  been  prepared  to  i4>preciate  sudi  a 
man  as  Mr.  Emmons. 

*  See  pp.  2S,  83. 
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tbe  pabHck  meeting  House  in  the  2^  Presinct  in  said  Town,  on  Monday 
the  80^  of  November,  a.  d.  1772,  the  meeting  being  opened  with  sol- 
emn prajer,  the  Church  proceeded  in  the  following  manner,  viz : 

^  The  Question  being  put,  whether  the  Church  were  then  ready  to 
proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  (learned  Protestant)  minister,  to  be  the  Pastor 
of  this  Church  and  people,  the  TOte  passed  in  the  affirmative. 

^  Then  the  Moderator  called  for  paper  votes,  and  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Nathanael  Emmons  was  chosen,  34  members  being  present ;  32  voted. 

^  Voted,  that  a  copy  of  these  votes  be  presented  to  Mr.  Eounons,  with 
the  Church's  desire  of  his  acceptance  of  their  choice,  provided  the  Pre- 
sinct shall  concur  with  them  in  the  same  choice,  and  make  such  pro- 
posals, or  grant  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  for  his  support,  as  shall  be 
suitable  encouragement  for  his  settluig  in  the  work  of  the  ministry 
among  lis.** 

Although  in  many  respects  the  Franklin  Parish  was  admirably 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  inquisitive  young  candidate^  yet  he  saw 
evil  omens  in  the  contentious  mind  which  bad  been  exhibited  by 
the  reasoning  fieurmers.  He  once  thought  of  preaching  to  them  a 
sermon  on  one  word  of  2  Timothy  8:4, — the  word  "  Heady,*'  — 
^^  that  word  "  he  said  ^^  describes  them  to  a  charm."  He  was  a 
cautious  man.  He  hesitated  ten  weeks, — they  waited  patiently 
for  him  ten  weeks,  —  and  at  length  he  returned  the  following 
answer  to  the  preceding  call : 

"7h  the  Ckwrek  €md  Congregation  in  the  2d  Precinct  of  Wreniham, 

"Brethren  and  Friends,  —  Since  you  have  been  pleased  to  invite 
me  to  labor  among  you  in  Word  and  Doctrine,  I  have  taken  the  matter 
into  serious  and  deliberate  consideration,  as  the  weight  and  importance  of 
it  justly  requires ;  and,  after  seeking  divine  light  and  direction,  and  view- 
ing the  case  on  every  side,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  it  appears  to  me,  that  I 
am  called  of  God  in  his  providence  to  accept  your  invitation.  Accord- 
ingly, I  do  hereby  manifest  my  acceptance  of  the  Call  you  have  given 
me,  to  settle  with  you,  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry, — earnestly 
entreating  that  He  who  hath  disposed  your  hearts  (o  give,  and  mine  to 
accept  the  call  to  the  sacreQ  office,  would  smile  propitwusly  on  our  fu- 
ture proceedings,  and  make  them  happily  subservient  to  his  own  glory, 
the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  best  good  of  your  souls  and  mine. 

"Nathanael  Emhons. 
"  Wbbktham,  2d  Precinct,  Feb.  13, 1773." 

E* 
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Among  the  earliest  records  which  Mr.  Emmons  wrote  in  the 
€hurch  Books  were  the  following :  * 

«  A.  D.  1778,  April  21.  This  day  the  ordaining  Council,  together  with 
the  Church  Jn  this  place,  met  at  the  house  appointed. 

*^  Then  I  (Nathanael  Emmons)  producing  a  Letter  of  Dismission  and 
Reconmiendation  from  the  2^  Church  in  East  Haddam,  was  received 
into  communion  with  this  Church. 

"  Then,  near  the  puhlic  Meeting  House  in  this  place  ^  the  Church  re- 
newedlj  manifested  their  desire  that  I  should  be  ordained  their  Pastor, 
to  which  I  consented,  in  the  presence  of  the  Council ;  and  accordingly 
was  set  apart  to  the  sacred  work  of  the  Grospel  ministry. 

"The  Rev'd  Mr.  Hopkins,  Pastor  of  the  !■*  Congregational  Church  in 
Newport,  began  the  Solemnity  with  Prayer.  —  The  Rev'd  Mr.  Hart,  Pas- 
tor of  a  Church  in  Preston,  preacht  the  Sermon. — The  Rev'd  Mr, 
Haven,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Dedham,  made  the  prayer  after  the 
Sermon.  —  The  Rev'd  Mr.  Thatcher,  Pastor  of  the  2^  Church  in  Attle- 
brough,  gave  the  Charge.— The  Rev'd  Mr.  Frost,  Pastor  of  the  2^ 
Church  in  Mendon,  made  the  prayer  after  it — And  the  Rev'd  Mr. 
Bean,  Pastor  of  the  1'^  Church  in  this  town,  gave  the  Right  hand  of 
Fellowship. 

"  May  5,  1773.  After  public  Lecture,  the  Church  was  stayed,  and 
informed  what  was  expended  in  providing  for  the  Ordination  Council, 

1  The  first  printed  commnnication  which  we  have  ever  seen  finom  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Emmons,  is  a  brief  statistical  record  prepared  for  Bev.  Mr.  Bean's  Centmy  Sermon  in 
1774.  In  that  record  he  states  that  "Twent^-fonr  members  [were]  at  first  [in  1738] 
embodied  into  a  Church  state  [in  the  Second  Parish  of  Wrentham] ;  fifty-three  [have 
bem  since]  received  firom  other  Churches ;  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  [have  been] 
received  here :  which  makes,  in  the  whole,  admitted  since  Mr.  I^ven's  ordination  [a 
period  of  thirty-five  years]  two  hundred  and  sixty-three,  including  the  twenty-four  first 
formed  into  a  Church.  Six  hundred  and  eighty-one  have  been  biqitized  since  Mr. 
Haven's  ordination,  including  a  few  adults." 

*  "  At  the  time  Dr.  Emmons  was  ordained,  there  was  a  forest  within  twenty  rods 
of  the  Church.  His  ordination  took  place  in  the  open  air;  he  stood  in  a  kind  of  val- 
ley, and  the  people  stood  on  the  elevated  ground  above  him.  In  allusion  to  this  ar- 
cumstance,  he  pleasantly  remarked  Aat  he  was  ordamed  under  his  people,  not  over 
them."  Barber's  Historical  Collections  of  Mass.-p.  470.  — The  multitudes  who 
thronged  at  an  ordination  service  a  century  ago  in  Franklin,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
meet  in  a  Church  edifice.  The  day  on  which  Emmons  was  inducted  into  the  pasto- 
ral office  was  remarkable  for  its  warmth  and  beauty.  The  apple  trees  were  in  foil 
blossom.  Being  the  day  after  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  it  was  peculiarly  interest- 
ing to  the  young  pastor. 
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which  was  £10.  Id.  4    Whereupon  thej  voted  that  the  charge  Bhould  be 
paid  out  of  the  Church  Treasury. 

«  At  the  desure  of  Brother  James  Metcalf,  to  have  a  person  chosen  to 
assist  him  in  tuning  the  psaUn ;  the  Church  chose  Brother  Ebeneser 
Dean  to  tune  the  psahn  with  B'-  Metcal£'' 

Speaking,  in  his  old  age,  of  this  ordination,  Dr.  Emmons  re- 
marked :  ^'  When  I  was  about  to  be  settled  in  Franklin,  some  of 
the  neighboring  ministers  had  the  impression  that  I  had  em- 
braced some  heresies.  So  when  they  came  to  examine  me  for 
ordination,  they  tried  to  draw  out  my  heresies.  I  answered  all 
their  questions  promptly  ;  biU  if  they  had  only  known  hoWy  they 
would  have  made  me  a  heretic  and  never  ordained  me."  Two 
members  of  the  Council,  Dr.  Hopkins  and  Dr.  Hart  (the  son-in- 
law  of  Dr.  Bellamy)  were  especial  friends  of  Emmons  at  that 
early  day.  Dr.  West  of  Stockbridge,  another  of  his  friends,  was 
invited,  but  was  imable  to  take  part  in  the  ordination.  The 
other  members  of  the  Council  were  the  moderate  Calvinists  of 
those  times,  who  recoiled  from  some  of  the  teachings  of  Bellamy, 
Hart,  and  West. 

Dr.  Emmons  always  regarded  the  history  of  his  settlement  in 
Franklin,  as  a  commentary  on  the  best  method  of  quieting  a  tur- 
bulent parish.  After  a  tedious  decade  of  dissension,  sometimes 
about  the  use  of  Watts's  new  Hymn  Book,  at  other  times  about 
the  most  decorous  method  of  tuning  the  Psalms,  then  about  cer- 
tain rules  of  Church  discipline,  again  and  above  all,  on  the 
question  whether  ^^  the  doctrines  of  universal  redemption  and  as- 
surance of  faith  "  are  consistent  "  with  the  other  doctrines  of 
grace "  and  " the  essential  analogy  of  faith,*  or  " dangerous 
and  destructive  to  the  souls  of  men," — the  people  became  at 
once  harmonious  in  tuning  the  songs  of  Zion ;  and  the  voice  of 
discord  was  hushed,  not  to  be  raised  again  for  ninety  years,  per- 
haps not  for  nine  times  ninety.  This  is  the  influence  of  a  pru- 
dent minister.  And  the  prudence  of  this  minister  consisted  in 
aiming  to  appease  his  alienated  hearers  by  preaching  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible ;  in  aiming  to  exalt  religion  by  preaching  the 
doctrines  well;  in  aiming  to  educate  the  mind,  heart  and  taste 
of  his  people,  not  by  lyceum  lectures,  but  by  preaching  the  doc- 
trines, proving  them,  applying  them  in  a  plain  and  simple  way. 
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Two  of  Emmons's  favorite  proverbs  were :  "  The  way  to  keep  a 
Church  peaceable  is,  to  keep  them  interested  in  the  great  truths 
of  the  Bible : "  ^^  Men  can  do  nothing  more  effectual  to  guard 
their  people  against  corrupters,  than  to  teach  them  plainly  the 
principal  doctrines  of  Christianity/' 

It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  the  Franklin  Parish  owes  its 
fame  to  the  sermons  which  have  been  written  in  it.  Throughout 
the  neighboring  towns,  when  a  stranger  inquired  for  the  road  to 
Franklin,  he  was  answered,  "  That  road  will  take  you  to  Dr. 
Emmons's,"  as  if  the  parsonage  were  the  only  attraction  to  the 
place.  About  a  half  century  ago,  one  reason  urged  for  opening  a 
regular  communication  between  Franklin  imd  tiie  main  road 
from  Providence  to  Boston,  was  the  fact  that  so  many  travellers 
came  to  visit  Dr.  Emmons  and  his  pupils.  Theology  was  dom- 
inant in  those  times. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  STUDIES  AlH)  THE  BOOKS  OF  EMMONS. 
•  §1.  lAtde  care  for  kit  iecular  concerns. 

The  preceding  sections  prepare  us  to  detect  the  full  meaning 
of  the  modest  youth^  when  he  writes : 

^^  I  entered  on  the  ministerial  work  with  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
dence in  my  abilities  to  perform  it,  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
which  I  expected  to  encounter.  Several  things  concurred  to 
awaken  this  apprehension.  Though  I  had  a  large  portion  of 
pride,  yet  it  served  to  produce  timidity  rather  than  confidence. 
I  was  conscious  of  many  and  great  defects,  which  depressed  my 
mind,  and  rendered  me  incapable  of  exercising  those  talents  I 
possessed,  to  the  best  advantage.  I  was  destitute  of  an  easy  ad- 
dress, of  a  strong  voice,  of  a  good  style,  and  of  a  graceful  deliv- 
ery. Despairing  of  being  a  popular,  I  was  solicitous  only  to  be- 
come an  instructive  preacher.  With  this  view,  I  determined  to 
give  myself  wholly  to  the  ministry,  and  use  every  proper  exertion 
to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  divinity  in  general,  and  of 
that  scheme  of  sentiments  which  I  had  adopted  in  particular. 
My  zeid  with  respect  to  this  object,  had  been  awakened,  and  in- 
creased by  a  series  of  circumstances  prior  to  my  settlement  in  the 
ministry."  —  Memoir  of  himself 

Again  he  writes :  "  As  soon  as  I  enteredy^  —  he  needed  not 
one  hour  for  congratulations,  but  "  as  soon  as  I  entered  into  the 
ministry,  I  resolved  to  devote  my  whole  time  to  the  sacred  work, 
without  encumbering  myself  with  the  cares  and  concerns  of  the 
world.  I  expected,  however,  that  I  should  need  great  firmness 
and  vigilance,  to  guard  me  against  the  solicitations  of  ease,  in- 
terest, and  seeming  necessity,  to  neglect  the  proper  business  of 
my  calling.    Upon  this  consideration,  I  determined  not  to  be- 
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gin  to  do  the  least  manual  labor,  nor  even  superintend  my  secu- 
lar concerns  ;  but  to  make  my  study  my  home,  and  my  minis- 
terial duties  my  whole  employment.  Sooii  after  my  ordination, 
I  was  invited  by  one  of  my  parishioners  to  spend  several  weeks 
at  his  house,  upon  free  cost ;  but  I  declined  the  oflFer,  for  fear  my 
acceptance  would  obstruct  my  studies ;  and  this  refusal,  I  appre- 
hend, prevented  other  invitations  of  the  same  kind. 

"  After  I  had  been  settled  about  a  year,  I  employed  some  of  my 
friends  to  purchase  me  a  house  and  farm.  The  house  needed 
repair,  and  I  employed  certain  persons  to  repair  it,  and  others  to 
superintend  the  business ;  so  that  scarcely  a  man  in  the  parish 
had  less  concern  with  it  than  I  had."  —  Memoir  of  himself. 

"  Although  he  boarded"  at  this  time,  says  Dr.  He,  "  within 
sight  of  his  own  house,  and  frequently  passed  it  while  under  re- 
pair, he  never  allowed  himself  to  see  its  interior,  until  it  was 
finished.  This  fact,  which  was  told  by  himself  to  several  of  his 
friends,  a  short  time  before  his  decease,  whether  it  be  considered 
indicative  of  wisdom  or  the  want  of  it,  certainly  evinces  one 
thing ;  and  that  is,  a  determination  of  no  ordinary  character,  to 
keep  himself  free  from  the  entanglements  of  the  world."  ^  Such 
facts  as  these  develop  the  emphasis  of  Emmons,  when  he  so 
often  charges  his  pupils  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  office. 

"  The  next  year  "  [1774,  continues  Dr.  Emmons],  "  I  entered 
into  a  family  state,  in  which  a  great  many  worldly  afiairs  invited 
my  attention ;  but  I  kept  my  resolution,  and  confined  myself 
wholly  to  my  study,  without  doing  so  much  as  an  hour's  labor  in 
the  garden,  or  in  the  field.  It  was  a  time  of  war ;  when  laborers 
were  scarce  and  dear,  and  when  many  ministers  supposed  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  justified  them  in  neglecting  their 
studies,  for  the  purpose  of  laboring  to  support  their  families. 
Though  they  might  have  thought  this  to  be  their  duty,  yet  I 
could  never  make  myself  believe  that  it  was  mine.  Hence  I  felt 
constrained  to  separate  myself  from  all  secular  concerns,  and 
devote  myself  wholly  to  my  ministerial  work."  —  Memoir  of 
himself. 

Many  efforts  were  made  to  bring  this  indefatigable  student 
back  again  into  what  he  calls  "  the  worW^    Sitting  in  a  circle 

1  Memoir  of  EmmoiiB*  p.  57* 
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Qf  friends,  one  of  them,  a  clergyman,  said  to  Mr.  Emmons :  "  In 
the  cold  season  I  write  my  sermons  for  the  whole  year,  and  keep 
them  for  the  warm  season,  in  order  that  I  may,  then,  labor  on 
my  farm,  and  yet  supply  my  pulpit,"  "  That  is  a  wise  plan," 
exclaimed  one  of  the  circle,  "  and  Mr.  Emmons,  you  are  strait- 
ened for  the  means  of  support,  why  then  do  you  not  write  ser- 
mons in  this  way  and  keep  them  ?  "  "  My  sermons  will  not  keep 
so  long,"  responded  the  impervious  divine  —  "I  have  put  my 
foot  down  ;  I  shall  study,"  was  his  watchword,  and  at  length  the 
agricultural  clergy  gave  him  up. 

It  is  told  of  him  that  walking  over  his  farm  one  day,  he  saw 
the  bars  of  his  fepce  down.  His  first  impulse  was  to  put  them 
up,  and  thus  save  his  fields  from  the  depredation  of  cattle.  But 
no :  "  If  I  say  A,  I  must  say  B ;  and  it  is  safer  not  to  begin  the"" 
alphabet."  With  this  favorite  maxim  on  his  mind,  he  left  the 
bars  down,  and  went  into  his  study. 

Dr.  Ide  says  of  him,  that  he  '*  merely  exercised  such  a  super- 
intendence of  his  concerns  as  was  unavoidable,  and  which  ho 
could  do,  without  any  interruption  to  his  studies,  or  parochial 
labors.  He  woxild  never  allow  those  in  his  employ  to  depend 
upon  his  assistance  in  their  work,  in  any  emergency  whatever. 
K  they  laid  out  more  than  they  could  do,  or  failed  to  prepare 
themselves  for  emergencies  which  might  occur,  and  by  this  mis- 
calculation or  neglect  got  themselves  into  difficulty,  they  were 
taught  never  to  expect  relief  from  any  personal  exertions  of  his. 
Though  he  sometimes  walked  out  among  his  laborers,  and  for 
his  own  recreation  took  hold  of  their  tools,  and  wrought  with 
them  for  a  few  moments,  yet  he  would  sooner  see  the  waste  or 
ruin  of  his  crops,  than  have  it  understood  that  he  might  be 
called  off  from  his  studies,  to  assist  in  the  labors  of  his  farm. 
The  inflexibility  of  his  purpose  on  this  subject,  may  be  seen 
from  such  facts  as  the  following. 

^^  At  a  time  when  a  large  quantity  of  his  hay  lay  exposed  in 
the  field,  his  men  were  suddenly  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  rain. 
Tiiey  at  once  concluded  that  they  could  not  secure  it,  unless 
they  had  assistance,  and  it  was  now  too  late  to  go  abroad  for 
help.  Though  they  knew  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  expect  any  aid  from  him,  yet  as  there  was 
now  so  much  at  stake,  and  the  loss  to  be  sustained  entirely  his 
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own,  they  thought  it  possible  that  he  would  so  far  relax  from  the 
rigidity  of  his  habits,  as  to  assist  one  of  them  in  throwing  off  a 
load  of  hay  in  the  barn,  while  the  other  should  get  that  in  the 
field  in  readiness  to  carry  in.  Accordingly,  one  of  them  went 
to  the  doctor's  study,  and  told  him  that  a  shower  was  rapidly 
approaching,  and  that  the  hay  must  be  wet  unless  he  would  give 
them  aid  in  throwing  off  a  load  in  the  bam.  *  Then  let  it  be 
wet,'  said  he ;  *  I  am  not  going  to  leave  my  work  to  do  yours.' 

"Those  who  knew  his  accommodating  spirit,  his  readiness 
always  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  others,  so  far  as  he  could  con- 
sistently with  his  duty,  and  his  daily  habit  of  assisting  the  needy, 
will  see  in  this,  not  the  recklessness  or  unkindness  which  the 
apparently  harsh  expression  might  indicate  to  a  stranger,  but 
that  strong  guard  against  every  temptation  to  turn  aside  from 
his  appropriate  work,  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable."  ^ 

In  his  devotion  to  study.  Dr.  Emmons  was  a  representative  of 
the  old  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  divines.  We  read  of  the 
two  Edwardses,  Hopkins,  Smalley,  Stiles,  Chauncy  and  Dwight, 
as  at  their  books,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sometimes 
eighteen  hours  of  the  day.  In  this  respect,  the  Franklin  divine 
equalled  any  of  them.  He  had  his  study,  not  like  Bishop  Berk- 
ley, in  his  cellar,  but  on  his  lower  floor,  so  that  his  family  might 
easily  preserve  a  comfortable  temperature  in  his  room,  if  he 
should  ever  be  called  out.  "  By  this  means,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
saved  much  time."  Many  of  the  old  divines  left  their  domestic 
concerns  to  others,  and  intermeddled  not  with  the  minor  cares 
of  life.  Neither  President  Edwards  nor  Dr.  Emmons  understood 
very  well,  the  topography  of  their  bams.  The  former  could  not 
distinguish  hi^  own  domestic  animals  from  those  of  his  neighbor. 
The  latter  rode  home  from  Boston,  after  the  State  election, 
without  noticing  that  he  was  carried  by  another  man's  horse. 
"  If  I  had  heard,"  said  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  "  that  he  had 
broken  into  a  bookstore,  and  brought  home  its  contents,  I  might 
have  thought  it  probable  ;  but  as  to  this  tmministerial  kind  of 
theft,  I  cannot  believe  it." 

1  Dr.  Ide*8  Memoir,  pp.  5S,  69. 
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S  2.  H%$  Taste  and  Talent  for  Business. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  Emmons  abstained  from  manual 
labor  partly  on  account  of  a  distaste  for  it.  But  when  he 
says  "  I  never  loved  labor,"  ^  he  means  that  he  never  loved 
agriculture  as  the  employment  of  his  life,  and  that  he  preferred 
study  as  his  chief  occupation.  "  In  Uself  consideredj^^  he  was 
fond  of  the  business  of  his  ancestors. 

"  It  was  not,"  writes  Dr.  Ide,^  "  the  mere  loss  of  time  which  he 
regarded,  in  his  total  abstinence  from  all  secular  labor.  He 
feared  its  influence  upon  his  mind  and  habits  of  study.  An 
intimate  friend  of  his,  and  a  brother  in  the  ministry,  once  said 
to  him,  when  conversing  upon  his  habit  of  refraining  frt)m  the 
usual  modes  of  exercise  which  people  adopt,  ^  I  should  think. 
Doctor,  that  you  would  find  it  pleasant  to  labor  in  your  garden 
an  hour  or  two  a  day,  and  that  this  exercise  would  contribute  to 
your  health  and  mental  vigor.'  ^Too  pleasant,  I  fear,'  said 
he ;  ^  if  I  were  to  labor  an  hour  a  day  in  the  garden,  or  long 
enough  to  become  interested  in  it,  I  should  have  my  garden  in 
my  study  all  the  rest  of  the  day.'  " 

It  has  been  also  imagined  that  Dr.  Emmons  was  unskilful 
in  the  management  of  his  estate.  Exactly  the  reverse  was  true. 
The  hints  which  he  gave  to  the  superintendents  of  his  fields 
were  prized  by  the  farmers  as  oracles  of  sound  judgment  and 
cultivated  taste.  His  workmen  well  understood  that  he  had  a 
quick  eye  for  the  fitness  of  their  work ;  an  unusual  fondness  for 
a  neat  lawn,  solid  walls,  comfortable  bams,  fair  cattle.  Whether 
he  could  always  identify  them  or  not,  he  would  have  a  horse 
and  chaise  worthy  of  being  called  ^^  the  minister's."  Such  was 
the  impulse  given  to  the  laborers  on  his  land,  by  his  few  words  of 
advice,  and  such  was  the  sagacity  of  his  comprehensive  direc- 
tions, that  although  his  farm  was  large,  containing  one  himdred 
and  twenty-nine  acres,  and  although  it  was  in  a  poor  condition 
when  he  bought  it,  still,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  it  was 
noted  as  the  best  farm  in  the  parish.  After  all  his  abstractions  he 
never  lost  entirely  the  tastes  or  the  skill  of  his  boyhood.    He  was 

^  See  p.  25,  above.  *   Memoir,  p.  59. 
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then  admired  for  his  athletic  feats  and  cunning  in  the  use  of 
farmers'  tools.  True,  it  was  often  said  to  him  by  his  father  and 
uncles  whom  he  interrupted  in  their  field  labors :  "  Nat !  you  ask 
more  questions  than  you  plant  seeds ; "  "  You  pry  into  learning 
more  than  you  dig  into  the  earth ; "  but  these  rebukes  were  signs 
not  that  he  failed  to  work  well,  but  that  he  was  more  intent  on 
learning  than  farming.  He  was  especially  expert  with  the 
sickle,  and  went  ahead  of  all  competitors  on  the  field  of  rye. 
Once  a  year  in  his  ministerial  life,  he  allowed  the  passion  of  his 
boyhood  to  triumph,  for  a  few  hours,  over  the  stern  rules  of  his 
manhood,  and  when  the  time  came  for  reaping  his  grain  he 
would  challenge  some  one  of  his  students,  or  of  his  workmen 
to  overtake  him  on  the  field.  Several  of  the  neighbors  would 
sometimes  hear  of  the  approaching  trial,  and  come  to  witness  it. 
Hand  over  hand,  the  brisk  theologian  would  cut  through  the 
grain,  and  leave  his  competitors  far  behind.  But  at  length  on  a 
certain  day  (it  must  have  been  after  he  had  seen  the  new  ihoon 
over  his  left  shoulder),^  a  stout  and  agile  student  in  divinity 
outstripped  him  in  the  course,  and  the  discomfited  theologian, 
covered  with  perspiration,  his  ruddy  face  now  redder  than  ever, 
put  the  sickle  on  his  shoulder,  walked  with  his  hasty  step 
straight  to  his  study,  and  never  was  seen  again  on  the  reaping 
field.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be  beaten  more  than  once,  in  the 
same  place  and  the  same  way. 

It  was  a  self-denial  for  him  to  forego  entirely  the  free  labor 
of  the  farm.  Accordingly,  says  Dr.  Ide,  it  was  "  while  aile  to 
preach  and  actively  engaged  in  the  ministry  "  that  "  he  would 
subject  himself  to  no  kind  of  secular  labor,  not  even  to  harness 
his  horse,  or  feed  his  cattle,  or  bring  in  his  wood.  He  depended 
upon  his  hbed  men,  or  his  children,  to  see  that  all  these  things 
were  done  for  him.  After  he  had  closed  the  active  duties  of 
the  ministry,"  however,  "  and  no  longer  felt  himself  under  obliga- 
tion to  give  his  time  and  attention  to  this  work,  he  would  often 
wait  upon  himself  and  others,  very  pleasantly  observing,  *  I  have 
nothing  else  now  to  do.'  "  ^  He  wrote  in  the  albums  of  lus  friends, 
and  showed  his  natural  versatility  by  abandoning  many  old 
habits  which  in  his  hale  manhood  he  would  not  deign  to  relin- 
quish, "  no,  not  for  King  George." 

*  See  p.  6,  above.  ^  Dr.  Ide's  Memoir,  p.  59. 
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§  3.  His  Pectmiari/  Necessities. 

If  Emmons  had  chosen  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
care  of  his  farm,  he  would  not  have  been  censured.  His  pecun- 
iary needs  give  a  peculiar  significance  to  his  absorption  in  study. 
His  salary  was  meagre.^  His  family  was  somewhat  expensive. 
He  was  obliged  and  was  content  to  practise  a  strict  economy 
through  life.  His  daughters,  like  those  of  President  Edwards, 
contributed  to  his  financial  relief  by  their  household  arts.  The 
first  straw  bonnet  ever  braided  in  Franklin  (the  town  which  is 
now  conspicuous  for  its  bonnet  manufacture),  was  braided  in  his 
house.  When  he  was  released  from  his  pastoral  care,  he  re- 
ceived firom  his  parish  an  annual  grant  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
d(^ars.  He  was  asked,  "  How  can  you  support  yourself  on  this 
inconsiderable  stipend  ?  "  "  First,"  he  replied,  "  I  shall  eat  up 
my  'v^ood  [his  farm  contained  some  merchantable  timber]  ;  next, 
I  shall  eat  up  my  land."  But  he  felt  no  concern  for  the  future, 
even  if  he  should  be  compelled  to  sell  his  farm  to  supply  his 
table.  "  I  have  always  been  nourished  by  underground 
streams,"  was  his  favorite  saying  in  allusion  to  the  economical 
arts  of  his  household.  "  I  can  still  trust  in  the  secret  will  of 
God."  Having  labored  in  the  active  pastorate  fifty-four  years ; 
having  published  more  than  a  hundred  sermons,  and  instructed 
about  a  hundred  young  men  for  professional  life  ;  having  early 
purchased  a  ferm  which  through  the  seventy  years  of  his  owner- 
ship rose  in  value,  and  thus  made  money  for  him  in  the  night- 
time; having  possessed  many  advantages  for  accumulating  a 
fortune,  he  left  at  his  death,  an  estate  which,  had  it  been  sold  at 
once,  would  not  have  yielded  to  his  family  twenty-five  himdred 
dollars,  and  his  entire  property  never  amounted  to  more  than 
three  thousand  dollars.^ 

His  own  remark  is:  "No  lAen  have  been  called  to  make 


1  See  Ch.  Vin.  4  1. 

^  Ten  yean  after  his  decease,  when  the  railroad  passing  through  FrankUn,  had 
augmented  the  ralae  of  his  farm,  it  of  course  commanded  a  higher  price  than  would 
have  been  given  while  he  lived.  During  the  fifty-eight  years  from  his  approbation 
to  preach  until  his  resignation  of  his  pulpit,  he  earned  about  forty-four  dollars  per 
annum  more  than  his  expenses.    This  is  the  pecuniary  reward  of  theological  study. 
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greater  sacrifices  of  their  worldly  interests,  than  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel."  The  remark  is  true;  still  his  own  contented 
life  shows,  that  ministers  have  some  compensation  in  this  world. 
With  their  modest  income  and  moderate  wants  and  frugal  habits, 
and  exemption  from  hazardous  speculation,^  they  often  enjoy 
jnore  than  is  given  to  the  more  adyenturous  layman.  One 
would  have  predicted,  that  the  pecuniary  condition  of  Gtovemor 
Treadwell,  the  classmate  of  Emmons,  would  be  more  enviable 
than  that  of  Emmons  himself.  But  while  the  Franklin 
minister  began  life  in  poverty,  and  ended  it  with  a  tolerable 
competence,  his  classmate  conmienced  his  career  in  affluence, 
and  closed  it  with  such  words  as  these :  "  The  prospect  is,  that 
my  sun  will  set  in  a  cloud ;  my  burden  is  boimd  with  cords 
upon  me  so  that  I  cannot  break  them ;  I  cannot  turn  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left."  He  was  afflicted  in  various  forms, 
and  was 

"Like  Cato  firm,  like  Aiistides  just, 
lake  rigid  Cindnnatos,  nobhf  poor"  ' 


§  4.  Extent  of  his  Reading. 

The  Franklin  pastor's  absorption  in  study  was  indeed  ex- 
cessive; "so  impossible  it  is  to  stop  a  soul  in  the  full  speed 
thereof; ''  but  the  main  influence  of  it  was  good.  His  example 
stood  out  as  a  lesson  to  the  men  who  were  "  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water "  and  also  preachers  of  the  gospel ;  and 
it  reclaimed  many  a  pastor  from  an  undue  "  care  for  oxen."  It 
excited  a  love  of  study  among  his  clerical  associates.  It  had  no 
small  influence  in  starting  our  theological  schools.  It  added 
force  to  his  adage :  "  K  a  minister  does  not  give  himself  to  his 
office,  he  will  give  his  office  to  himself." 

^  The  Ennklin  pastor  occasionally  soffsred  a  pecimiary  loss.  He  once  loaned  a 
sum  of  money  to  a  Mend,  who  offbred  the  name  of  a  rich  and  upright  man  as  his 
bondsman.  Emmons  regarding  suretyship  as  opposed  to  the  direct  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  and  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule,  replied :  "  That  man 
will  not  be  profited  in  any  way  by  this  transaction,  and  it  is  not  right  that  he  should 
take  the  risk.  I  hope  and  expect  that  you  will  pay  me ;  if  you  do  not,  the  loss  be- 
longs to  me  for  trusting  you,  and  I  alone,  will  bear  it."  The  borrower  fiuled  and 
Emmons  bore  it,  saying :  "  Glad  I  am  that  there  is  no  bondsman." 

«  Am.  Quar.  Beg.  Vol.  XV.  pp.  249, 250.  * 
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Early  in  his  ministerial  life  he  commenced  the  study  of  ithe 
Hebrew  Language,  and  pursued  it  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to 
read  intelligently  and  satisfactorily  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  His  library  contained  the  needful  apparatus  for 
Hebrew  investigations,  as  for  Greek  and  Latin.^  He  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  (German  language,  although  he  perused  the 
English  translations  of  the  German  treatises  on  theology.  He 
was  a  warm  personal,  though  not  a  theological  friend  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Prentiss,  of  Medfield,  Mass.,  and  through  him  had  ready 
access  to  the  rich  parochial  library^  of  that  town.  He  was  also 
a  favorite  of  the  father  of  Miss  Hannah  Adams,  of  Medfield,  and 
was  often  gratified  with  the  loan  of  books  from  that  gentleman's 
large  collection.  At  Brown  University  and  at  Harvard  College, 
he  had  pupils  or  admirers  who  were  faithful  in  sending  him  rare 
volumes  &om  the  alcoves  of  those  institutions.  During  a  part 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  the  college  edifice  at  Providence 
^'  was  occupied  as  a  barrack  for  the  militia,  and  afterward  as  a 
hospital  for  the  French  troops,  the  college  library  was  removed  " 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dr.  Emmons,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  Rev.  William  Williams,  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Wrentham,  and  for  forty-seven  years  one  of  Emmons's 
nearest  clerical  neighbors. 

In  regard  to  the  literature  which  he  mastered,  the  Franklin 
student  was  a  representative  of  other  New  England  divines. 
They  were  not  so  remarkable  for  reading  many  volumes,  as  for 
reading  thoroughly  and  well.  They  adopted  for  their  motto, 
"  non  muUa  sed  multumJ^  They  followed  the  advice  of  Luther, 
that  those  who  study  in  what  art  soever,  "  should  betake  them- 
selves to  the  reading  of  some  sure  and  certain  sorts  of  books 
oftentimes  over  and  over  again ;  for  to  read  many  sorts  of  books 
produceth  more  and  rather  confusion,  than  to  learn  thereout  any 
thing  certainly  or  perfectly,  like  as  those  that  dwell  everywhere 
and  remain  certainly  in  no  place,  such  do  well  nowhere  nor  are 

1  The  irriter  of  this  Memoir  has  done  injastice  to  the  subject  of  it,  by  affirming,  in 
another  place,  what  was  then  deemed  correct,  that  "  Dr.  Emmons  knew  exactly  as 
moch  of  Hebrew  as  Augustine  ever  learned,  and  would  by  no  means  suffer  in  com- 
parison with  Richard  Baxter,  of  whom  we  read,  *  Of  Hebrew,  he  scarcely  knew  any 
thing ;  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  was  not  profound ;  and  even  in  Latin,  as  his 
works  show,  he  must  be  regarded,  by  a  scholar,  as  little  better  than  a  barbarian.' " 

*  See  Sprague's  Annals,  Vol.  I.  p.  678. 

P* 
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anywhere  at  home."  "  Beware  of  the  man  of  one  book,"  was  in 
good  measure  applicable  to  the  New  England  divines.  Cotton 
Mather's  library  contained  about  two  thousand  volumes.  Presi- 
dent Edwards's  did  not  contain  more  than  a  quarter  of  that 
number.  His  son's  contained  about  half  of  it.  Yet  many  of 
their  books  were  folios  or  quartos.  They  were  such  books  as 
forced  the  reader  to  work.  They  were  books  to  be  studied 
over  and  over.  The  leaves  of  such  as  have  been  preserved  to  us, 
are  thumbed  or  dog-eared.  Dr.  Emmons  read  more  than  the 
majority  of  New  England  divines ;  more  indeed  than  the  major- 
ity of  scholars,  for  he  persevered  in  his  literary  habits  through 
his  threescore  years  and  ten  of  mature  reflection.  He  read  with 
enthusiasm  and  critical  acumen.  The  neat  marks  which  he 
made  on  the  margin  of  his  Kames  and  Hume,  indicate  the  vigi- 
lance and  sharp  discrimination,  that  let  not  the  slightest  hint  es- 
cape him.  "  The  worst  books,"  he  used  to  say,  "  are  the  best ; 
they  compel  us  to  think."    Dr.  Ide  says  of  him  : 

"  He  read  a  great  deal,  but  he  studied  more.  Few  men  in  his  profes- 
sion ever  read  more  books.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  with  what  eager- 
ness he  would  seize  a  new  publication,  and,  if  a  work  of  importance,  with 
what  avidity  he  would  devour  its  contents.  But  in  the  acquisition  of 
new  materials  to  the  stock  of  his  knowledge,  the  relation  which  these 
bore  to  other  facts  in  his  possession,  was  always  a  primary  object  of  his 
inquiry.  There  are  men  who  have  read  more  books  than  Dr.  Emmons ; 
but  there  have  been  few,  if  any,  who  have  read  so  many  with  deep 
attention,  and  with  so  thorough  an  examination  of  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treated."* 

He  began  to  study  in  1762 ;  he  ceased  to  preach  in  1827 ; 
during  these  sixty-five  years  he  was  an  earnest  student.  "  He 
always  sat,"  writes  one  of  his  friends,  "  when  he  was  alone  in 
his  study,  with  a  book  or  pen  in  his  hand."  During  ten  of  the 
years  which  followed  his  resignation  of  the  pastoral  office,  he 
continued  to  be  an  assiduous  reader ^  although  he  then  relaxed 
his  habits  of  intense,  energetic  study.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
then,  that  he  devoted  seventy-five  years  to  the  perusal  of  books, 
the  meditation  on  their  contents,  and  the  writing  on  themes  sug- 
gested by  them.    The  thoughts  of  a  man  who  spent  more  time  in 

1  Memoir,  p.  42. 
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his  study  than  many  eminent  authors  have  spent  on  the  earthy 
have  a  value  of  their  own. 


%5.  The  Character  of  his  Familiar  Booh. 

**  I  knew,"  writes  the  considerate  scholar,  that  "  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  propose  an  end,  without  devising  and  adopting  proper 
means  to  accomplish  it.  Accordingly,  I  resolved  to  divide  and 
appropriate  my  time  to  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  which 
I  meant  to  pursue,  and  to  furnish  myself  with  a  good  collection 
of  books.  These  I  spared  no  pains  nor  expense  to  obtain.  I 
examined  the  libraries  of  my  brethren  in  the  ministry.  I 
searched  the  old  books  which  I  found  among  my  people.  I  kept 
my  eye  upon  the  catalogues  of  the  booksellers ;  ^  and  among  the 
great  variety  of  authors  which  I  found  upon  different  subjects,  I 
made  it  a  rule  to  select  the  best  and  the  worst ;  that  is  to  say, 
those  who  had  written  most  ingeniously  in  favor  of  the  truth, 
and  against  it.  I  meant  to  read  upon  both  sides  of  disputed 
subjects,  and  wished  to  obtain  those  authors  on  both  aides,  who 
had  exhibited  the  most  light.  Though  I  was  not  able  to  pur- 
chase many  books  at  a  time,  yet  I  constantly  made  additions  to 
my  collection,  by  buying  and  exchanging  authors"  [he  often 
stimulated  a  ministerial  brother  by  sending  to  him  some  fresh 
publication,  and  requesting  the  loan  of  some  other  new  volume 
in  return] ;  "  so  that  I  rarely  failed  of  procuring  any  book 
which  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  read.  Providence  often 
smiled  upon  me  in  this  respect.  The  Rev.  Diodate  Johnson,  the 
minbter  of  the  church  to  which  I  at  first  belonged,  gave  me,  at 
his  death,  a  donation  of  forty  dollars,  which  I  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  books.  My  own  congregation  had  a  pretty  parish 
library,  when  I  was  settled  among  them ;  and  in  the  year  1786, 
Dr.  Franklin  presented  them  a  donation  of  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  English  authors.^    By  these  means  I  generally  had  a 

1  Notwithstanding  hia  zeal  for  new  books,  he  had  an  inveterate  disinclination  to  bay 
them  by  stdncripiion.  When  visited  by  a  book-agent,  especially  in  his  study-hoars, 
his  pithy  words  were,  "  I  do  not  subscribe  for  books ;  I  indbs  them." 

*  "llie  'Western  Precinct '  [of  Wrentham]  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation,  and 
became  the  town  of  Franklin  in  177S.  The  name  was  selected  in  honor  of  Benjamin 
Frmklin,  LL.D.    While  Dr.  Franklin  was  in  France,  a  friend  of  his  in  Boston  wrote 
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supply  of  all  those  kinds  of  books  which  were  necessary  and  use- 
ful to  a  divine ;  and  I  never  wished  for  others,  because  I  meant 
to  confine  my  studies  to  my  own  profession,  and  not  waste  time 
in  acquiring  mere  speculative  knowledge.*'  —  Memoir  of  himself. 
Both  the  Town  Library  and  the  Parish  Library  were  kept  in 
Dr.  Emmons's  house.  It  is  interesting  to  know  the  character  of 
the  works  which  were  given  to  the  town  by  Dr.  Franklin.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  the  old  printed  catalogue  of  the 
volumes  presented  by  him : 

Clark's  Works;  Hoadley's  Works;  Barrow's  Works;  Ridgeley's 
Works ;  Locke's  Works ;  Sydney's  Works ;  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  the 
Laws ;  Blackstone's  Commentaries ;  Watson's  Tracts ;  Newton  on  the 
Prophecies;  Law  on  Religion;  Priestley's  Institutes;  Priestley's  Cor- 
ruptions ;  Price  and  Priestly ;  Lyndsey's  Apology ;  Lyndse/s  Sequel ; 
Abemethy's  Sermons;  Duchal's  Sermons;  Price's  Morals;  Price  on 
Providence ;  Price  on  Liberty ;  Price's  Sermons ;  Price  on  the  Chris- 
tian Scheme ;  Needham's  Free  State ;  West  &  Ly ttleton  on  the  Resur- 
rection; Stennet's  Sermons;  Addison's  Evidences;  Gordon's  Tacitus; 
Backus's  History ;  Lardner  on  the  Logos ;  Watts's  Orthodoxy  and  Char- 
ity ;  Doddridge's  Life ;  Fordyce's  Sermons ;  Life  of  Cromwell ;  Fulfilling 
of  the  Scriptures;  Watts  on  the  Passions;  Watts's  Logic;  Christian  His- 
tory; Prideaux's  Connections;  Cooper  on  Predestination;  Cambridge 
Platform;  Burkett  on  Personal  Reformation;  Barnard's  Sermons; 
History  of  the  Rebellion ;  Janeway's  Life ;  American  Preacher ; 
Thomas's  Laws  of  Massachusetts;  American  Constitutions;  Young's 
Night  Thoughts ;  Pilgrim's  Progress ;  Life  of  Baron  Trench ;  Erskine's 
Sermons ;  The  Spectator,  etc 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  old  printed  Catalogue  of 
the  "  pretty  Parish  Library  "  to  which  Emmons  refers,  and  to 
which  he  had  constant  access : 

Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V. ;  Robertson's  History  of  America ; 

to  him,  tliat  a  town  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  had  chosen  his  name,  hy  which  to  be 
known  in  the  world,  and  he  presumed,  as  they  had  no  bell  with  which  to  summon  the 
people  to  meeting  on  the  Sabbath,  a  present  of  such  an  instrument  ftom  him  would  be 
very  acceptable,  especially  as  they  were  about  erecting  a  new  meeting-house.  The 
doctor  wrote  in  reply,  that  he  presumed  the  people  in  Fbakklin  were  more  find  o/Benm 
than  of  sound;  and  accordingly  presented  them  with  a  handsome  donation  of  books 
for  the  use  of  the  Parish."— ZV.  SmaUe^s  Cenienmal  Sermon,  pp.  7,  8. 
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BoUin's  Boman  History ;  Banisaj's  Historj  of  the  War ;  Brjdone's 
Toar;  Guthrie's  Geogmphy;  Edward's  Historj  of  Redemption;  Ed- 
wards on  Original  Sin ;  Ogilvie  on  Infidelity ;  Burlamaqui's  Principles 
of  Law ;  Beccaria  on  Crimes  and  Punishments ;  Anson's  Voyage ;  Yicar 
of  Wakefield ;  Dodley's  JEaop ;  Richardson  on  Shakespeare ;  Lavater's 
Aphorisms;  Steven's  Lectures;  Edwards  on  the  Will;  Franklin's 
Miscellanies ;  RoUin's  Ancient  History ;  Carver's  Travels ;  The  Task ; 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress ;  Montesquieu's  Rise  and  Fall  of  Rome ; 
Putnam's  life;  Webster's  Dissertations;  Zimmerman  on  Solitude; 
Life  of  William  Pitt;  Josephus's  History;  Mason  on  Self-knowledge; 
Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible ;  Watts's  Miscellanies ;  Franklin's 
Electricity ;  Residence  in  France ;  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  Minot's  History  of  Massachusetts ;  Wilberforce  on  Religion ; 
Edwards's  Sermons ;  History  of  Charles  XIL ;  Robertson's  Proofs ;  His- 
tory of  Jacobinism ;  Peter  the  Great ;  Williams's  History  of  Vermont ; 
Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations;  Bellamy's  Glory  of  the  Gospel; 
Orton's  Discourses;  Belknap's  Biography;  Franklin's  Life;  Marshall's 
Life  of  Washington ;  Atlas ;  Smith  on  the  Prophecies ;  Practical 
Piety;  Hopkins's  Life;  Buchanan's  Researches;  Johnson's  Rasselas, 
etc 


Among  the  works  from  which  Emmons  has  made  lengthened 
quotations  or  abstracts  are,  the  writings  of  Josephus,  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds.  Dr.  Ghamock,  Richard  Baxter,  Cotton  Mather,  Dr.  Wa- 
terland,  Bishop  Bull,  the  "judicious  Hooker,"  Dr.  Benson, 
Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  Dr.  Burnet,  Dr.  Shuckford,  Dr.  Prideaux, 
Lindsey,  Leslie  (Short  Method),  Dr.  Cave  (Lives  of  the  Far 
thers),  Basnage,  Condorcet,  Peter  Joseph  Macquer  (Chemistry), 
Colquhotin  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  of  London,  Sale's 
Koran,  the  History  of  Popery,  the  History  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
Shakespeare,  Watts,  Young,  Penelon,  etc. 

Among  the  works  which  he  considered  fundamentally  erro- 
neous, but  which  he  is  known  to  have  studied  with  great  care, 
are  the  ethical  or  theological  writings  of  Dr.  Whitby,  Dr.  John 
Taylor,  Dr.  Chauncey,  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Price,  Bishop  Law, 
Bishop  Warburton,  Dr.  Paley,  David  Hume,  Mr.  Belsham,  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  Chevalier  Ramsay,  Adam  Smith  (in  whose  treatise 
on  the  Moral  Sentimfents  Emmons  took  a  deep  interest).  Lord 
Herbert,  Bolingbroke,  Tindale,  Dr.  Hartley,  Morgan,  Godwin, 
Gibbon,  some  of  the  writings  of  Helvetius,  Voltaire,  etc. 
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Among  the  works  which  he  studied,  and  to  which  he  alludes 
in  his  writings,  are  those  of  Dr.  Gill,  Stackhouse,  Dr,  John 
Brown  (Essays  on  Lord  Shaftesbury),  John  Locke,  Bishop 
Watson,  Bishop  Hoadley,  John  Newton,  Bryant  (Ancient  My- 
thology), the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  Whiston,  Gregory  (Compara- 
tive View),  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Pierce  (Vindication  of  the 
Dissenters),  Leigh  (Critica  Sacra),  Dr.  Mosheim  (Ecclesi- 
astical History),  Winthrop  (History  of  New  England),  the 
writings  of  Belly,  White  (on  Universal  Salvation),  Murray, 
Huntington,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Tacitus. 

Among  the  additional  works  belonging  to  hb  library  were 
the  following :  Cudworth's  Litellectual  System,  Works  of 
Eeid,  Beattie,  Frances  Hucheson,  Stewart,  Brown,  Campbell, 
Vattel,  John  Calvm,  Dr.  Owen,  Howe,  Mede,  Waterland,  Le- 
land,  Horseley,  Shaw,  Gale,  Stillingfleet,  William  Worthington, 
Warburton,  Dunlap,  Hallet  (Notes  on  PecuKar  Texts),  Lewis 
(Antiquities  of  the  Hebrew  Republic),  Henry's  Commentaries, 
Poole  (Synopsis  and  Annotations),  the  New  England  divines, 
such  as  Stoddard,  Shepherd,  the  Edwardses,  Bellamy,  Hopkins, 
Smalley,  Strong,  Hemmenway,  Lathrop,  etc. 

Professor  Woods  of  Andover,  has  written :  "  Li  forming  his 
opinions  on  moral,  metaphysical,  and  religious  subjects,  he 
[Enunons]  made  but  little  use  of  books,  but  thought  for  himself, 
and  relied  with  unusual  confidence  upon  the  results  of  his  own 
reasonings."  In  penning  this  sentence.  Dr.  Woods  must  have 
intended  to  compare  the  Franklin  divine  with  such  European 
scholars  as  Humboldt,  the  Grimms,  Neander,  Tholuck.  Em- 
mons was  not  a  reader  but  a  thinker^  in  the  comparison  with 
such  omnivorous  and  quick  moving  students.  When  set  over 
against  the  Encyclopedists  of  his  day,  it  was  said  even  of  Des 
Cartes:  "We  must  nevertheless  grant  you,  that  he  did  not 
read  much,  and  had  a  small  parcel  of  books."  ^  We  do  not 
pretend  that  Emmons  was  a  "learned  man"  in  the  technical 
sense  of  that  word ;  neither  was  Dr.  Franklin,  whom  in  some 
points  he  resembled ;  neither  were  Dr.  Witherspoon,  nor  Drs. 
Hill,  Dick,  Chalmers,  Wardlaw.  Men  admire  Jacob  Boehme, 
partly  for  the  fact  that  he  was  not  learned.    Justin  Martyr 

1  Life  of  Des  Cartes,  p.  266. 
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knew  but  little,  Augustine  nothing  at  all,  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. It  would  haye  been  doubtless  a  great  gain  to  Emmons, 
if  he  bad  pursued  to  a  greater  extent  his  Hebrew  study.  He 
said  in  his  old  age :  "  If  I  were  a  young  man,  I  would  acquire 
a  mastery  of  that  tongue,  and  I  advise  all  young  ministers  to 
acquire  it."  He  would  have  been  the  gainer  also,  if  he  had 
adopted  the  plan  of  his  classmate.  Governor  Treadwell,  reviewing 
as  often  as  possible  through  life,  his  entire  course  of  collegiate 
study.  Emmons  read  with  great  care  the  theological  writings 
of  Dr.  Priestley ;  if  he  had  also  read  the  essays  of  that  author 
on  chemistry,  and  if  he  had  kept  pace  with  the  schools  in  the 
various  branches  of  natural  science,  he  would  more  completely 
have  filled  out  his  own  ideal  of  a  divine. 

One  reason  why  the  real  amount  of  Emmons's  learning  has 
not  been  appreciated,  is  the  fact  that  in  his  discourses  he  so 
unfrequently  refers  to  books.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander  might 
have  alluded  to  Emmons  with  as  much  pertinency  as  to  any 
scholar,  when  he  wrote :  "  Though  given  to  quotation  myself,  I 
think  it  below  the  highest  method.  There  is  more  in  a  man 
who  spins  all  out  e  propriis  visceribus.  This  has  often  struck 
me  in  my  good  &ther, — no  scraps,  no  pretty  phrases,  no  poetry, 
no  Latin  sentences.  The  other  way  is  a  sign  of  weakness; 
habeas  confitentem  reum.  Yet  still  more  am  I  convinced  that 
a  man  must  be  himself,  and  that  he  gains  by  following  his 
bent"! 


S  6.  Mode  of  prosecuting  his  tludies. 
a.  His  own  Statement  of  his  Method. 

"  But  I  was  sensible,"  writes  the  judicious  student, "  that  both 
time  and  books  might  be  detrimental  to  the  real  improvement  of 
the  mind,  unless  they  were  properly  used.  And  in  order  to  make 
the  best  use  of  these  two  great  advantages,  I  determined  to  gov- 
ern myself  in  the  prosecution  of  my  studies,  by  particular  rules. 

'<  1.  I  made  a  practice  of  paying  my  principal  attention  to  but 

1  Forty  years'  Familiar  Lettew  of  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  Vol.  II.  pp.  46,  47. 
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one  subject  at  a  time.  This  had  a  happy  tendency  to  engage  all 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  especially  to  set  inyention  at  work ; 
which  is  a  faculty  very  necessary  to  investigate  truth,  and  which 
nothing  but  necessity,  or  a  firm  resolution,  will  call  into  exer- 
cise. It  is  much  easier  to  read,  to  hear,  to  converse,  than  to 
investigate ;  which  requires  the  whole  attention  of  the  mind  to 
be  steadily  fixed  upon  one  subject.  Beading  and  conversing 
upon  a  subject  will  never  make  a  man  master  of  it,  without  close 
and  steady  thinking,  and  a  fair  and  full  decision.  And  no  man 
can  make  a  fair  and  fall  decision  upon  any  abstract  or  intricate 
point,  until  he  has  thoroughly  examined  it  on  all  sides,  and 
fairly  balanced  the  principal  arguments  for  and  against  it. 
Hence  I  perceived  the  importance  of  attending  to  but  one  sub- 
ject at  a  time,  and  of  not  leaving  that  subject  before  I  came  to  a 
^  satisfactory  and  final  decision.  A  final  decision,  I  say,  because 
I  found  by  experience  that  the  more  I  thought,  or  read,  or  con- 
versed upon  any  subject,  the  less  I  understood  it,  if,  after  all,  I 
did  not  discover  sufficient  evidence  to  form  a  full  and  final  decis- 
ion. But  when  I  steadily  pursued  a  subject  until  I  had  discov- 
ered the  truth,  and  formed  my  decisive  judgment,  then  I  felt 
that  I  had  actually  added  to  my  common  stock  of  real  knowl- 
edge ;  which  gave  me  new  power  and  inclination  to  make  farther 
improvements. 

"  2.  I  accustomed  myself  to  attend  to  all  subjects  which  ap- 
peared to  be  naturally  connected  with  divinity,  and  calculated 
to  qualify  me  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  That  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  bear  some  relation  to  each  other,  was  long  ago  ob- 
served by  Cicero,  and  has  ever  since  been  found  to  be  true  by  all 
who  have  read  and  studied  upon  an  extended  scale.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion,  without  a  considerable  degree  of  general  knowl- 
edge. The  more  I  attended  to  theology,  the  more  I  was  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  acquainting  myself  with  history,  eth- 
ics, metaphysics,  and  civil  polity.  This  led  me  to  read  freely 
upon  these  subjects,  and  to  form  my  own  opinions  upon  them.*' 
—  Memoir  of  himself. 

Before  he  wrote  his  sermon  on  the  Law  of  Paradise,  he  stud- 
ied the  whole  of  Blackstone's  "  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
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Ellwand,"  The  Works  of  Edmund  Burke  he  did  not  read  until 
he  had  reached  his  seventieth  year.  Then  he  said :  "  They  al- 
most took  me  off  my  feet."  ^'  I  marvel  that  any  man  can  agree 
with  Burke  in  politics,  and  with  Priestley  in  religion."  Of  Mon- 
tesquieu on  the  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  he  remarked :  ^^  I  have  often 
tried  to  read  him,  though  I  never  could  hold  out."  He  studied, 
as  intensely  as  he  abhorred,  Godwin's  Political  Justice.  One  of 
his  sermons  contains  an  elaborate  refutation  of  the  irreligious 
theories  defended  in  that  treatise. 

His  memoir  continues  in  a  style  indicating  that  the  young 
man  of  twenty-eight  years,  was  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries : 

^^  I  thought  it  was  an  injury  and  reproach  to  clergymen,  that 
ihey  so  much  disregarded  general  knowledge,  and  paid  their 
whole  attention  to  divinity,  and  even  to  a  few  points  in  that  no- 
ble and  extensive  science.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  many 
errors  and  wild  notions  in  religion  have  originated  from  the  ig- 
norance of  those  who  have  undertaken  to  preach  the  gospel,  with- 
out understanding  the  connection  and  harmony  of  its  fundamen- 
tal doctrines.  Such  preachers  seldom  attend  to  any  sentiments 
but  the  peculiarities  of  Iheir  own  sect ;  and  vainly  imagine  that 
all  are  heretics  who  do  not  subscribe  to  their  contracted  creed. 
To  avoid  this  mistake,  I  resolved  to  read  and  study  divinity  in  a 
liberal  manner,  and  not  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  my  own  de- 
nomination, nor  to  reject  the  sentiments  of  other  denominations, 
without  examining  them  for  myself,  in  the  best  manner  I  was  able. 
And  I  can  truly  say,  nothing  has  contributed  more  to  establish  me 
in  the  belief  of  my  own  system  of  religious  sentiments,  than  those 
authors  who  have  written  the  most  forcibly  against  them ;  and 
nothing  has  assisted  me  more  in  defending  and  maintaining  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  than  a  general  acquaintance  with 
the  errors  and  delusions  which  have  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
world.  I  have  made  it  my  practice,  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
ministry,  to  read  extensively,  and  to  examine  as  critically  and 
impartially  as  I  could,  all  ancient  and  modern  errors  and  inno- 
vations in  religion ;  which  I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  re- 
gret. 

"  3.  Though  I  read  a  variety  of  books,  yet  I  always  meant,  if  I 
could,  to  read  the  proper  books  at  a  proper  time ;  that  is,  when 
I  was  investigating  the  subject  upon  which  they  treated.    I 

VOL.  r.  o 
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gained  but  little  advantage  from  reading  any  author  without  a 
particular  object  in  view;  but  when  I  read  any  author  with 
reference  to  a  particular  object,  I  then  took  much  more  notice  of 
what  he  said,  understood  it  better,  and  derived  much  more 
benefit  from  his  writings.  I  usually  restrained  myself  from 
reading  for  amusement ;  and  put  ci^tivating  books  out  of  sight, 
when  I  had  occasion  of  consulting  authors  upon  any  important 
subject"  —  Memoir  of  himself. 

A  friend  in  the  legal  profession  had  loaned  to  Dr.  Emmons 
two  volumes  of  a  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  as  the  lawyer 
was  afterward  passing  the  Dr.'s  house,  the  venerable  man  rushed 
out  with  the  novel  in  his  hand,  exclaiming :  ^^  Take  these  vol- 
imies  out  of  my  sight ;  never  lend  them  to  me  again ;  I  have 
been  crying  ever  since  I  began  to  read  them."  He  was  not 
always  so  rigid ;  for  he  says : 

*'  At  times,  however,  I  read  some  authors  for  the  sake  of  their 
beautiful  style,  their  lively  descriptions,  and  moral  sentiments. 
Some  few  novels  possessed  these  excellences,  and  gained  my 
attention  at  leisure  hours.  But  I  read  deep,  well-written  trage- 
dies, for  the  sake  of  real  improvement  in  the  art  of  preaching. 
They  appeared  to  me  the  very  best  books  to  teach  true  eloquence. 
They  are  designed  to  make  the  deepest  impression  on  the  human 
mind,  and  many  of  them  are  excellently  calculated  to  produce 
this  effect  A  preacher  can  scarcely  find  a  better  model  for 
constructing  a  popular,  practical,  pathetic  discourse,  than  a 
good  tragedy ;  which  all  along  prepares  the  mind  for  the  grand 
catastrophe,  without  discovering  it,  till  the  whole  soul  is  wrought 
into  a  proper  frame  to  feel  the  final  impression. 

''  I  found  also  much  benefit  from  reading  a  variety  of  sermons. 
I  read  ancient  authors,  for  the  sake  oi  the  matter  contained  in 
their  discourses.  They  were  more  sentimental^  than  modem 
preachers.  I  found  good  ideas  poorly  expressed,  in  old  ser- 
mons ;  and  those  ideas  I  felt  myself  at  liberty  to  borrow,  and 

1  Dr.  Emmons  often  oses  the  word  sentimmUal  as  synonymous  with  doctrinal,  or,  as 
Webster  defines  it,  ''abonnding  with  sentiment  or  just  apinions  or  reflections/'  Ho 
eren  goes  ftirther  than  this,  and  employs  the  word  "sentiment,"  to  denote ./&2w  opin- 
ion as  well  as  true.  Ho  would  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  Jefferson's  Messages  as  aenU- 
fli«nto%  incorrect. 
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put  into  my  own  words.  Besides,  the  Puritan  writers  breatiied 
a  most  pious  and  devout  spirit  into  all  their  discourses ;  which  I 
wished  to  imbibe,  and  transfuse  into  my  own  sermons.  I  read 
modem  sermonizers,  for  the  benefit  of  learning  the  various 
methods  of  constructing  sermons,  and  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
a  neat  and  persjHCuous  style. 

<^  But  lest  I  should  become  a  plagiary,  and  imitator  of  any 
man,  I  made  a  pomt  of  choosing  my  subject  and  my  text,  and  of 
laying  out  my  method,  before  I  read  any  author,  who  had  treated 
on  the  same  text.  For  ITound,  if  I  read  another  man's  sermon 
before  I  had-  done  this,  I  was  naturally  led  to  follow  his  track,  or 
take  peculiar  pains  to  avoid  it  Nor  did  I  ever  mean  to  make 
any  single  author  my  general  model  of  sermonizing ;  though  I 
wished  to  unite  as  much  as  I  could  the  peculiar  excellences  of 
Watts,  Doddridge,  and  Edwards.  But  it  is  probable  that  I  did 
approach  nearer  to  Mr.  Edwards's  manner,  than  to  that  of  any 
other  man,  except  Mr.  Smalley,  my  admired  instructor.  His 
great  excellence  consisted  in  representing  divine  truths  in  a 
clear  light,  and  in  reconciling  them  with  each  other.  This 
I  endeavored  to  imitate  in  the  general  course  of  my  preaching." 
—  Memoir  of  himself. 

Remarkable  as  the  yoimg  minister  was,  in  that  early  day,  for 
his  love  of  letters,  he  was  yet  more  noted  for  masterinff  the  books 
that  he  perused.  He  seldom  named  a  certain  eminent  divine 
without  intimating  a  wish  that "  the  good  man  would  not  agree 
with  every  author  whom  he  examined  last.^^  He  continues  his 
Autobiograpny : 

"  4.  Though  I  was  fond  of  reading,  yet  I  was  still  more  desir- 
ous of  examining  and  digesting  what  I  read.  I  always  found  a 
disadvantage  from  reading  more  than  I  could  digest.  This 
never  failed  to  unsettle  my  mind,  and  give  it  a  bias  towards 
scepticism.  And  I  believe  there  is  scarcely  any  circumstance, 
which  has  a  more  direct  tendency  to  turn  learned  men  into  scep- 
tics, than  reading  too  much  and  thinking  too  little.  When  a 
large  number  of  different  and  opposite  ideas  upon  a  subject  are 
collected  in  the  mind,  without  being  properly  examined  and  ar- 
ranged, it  requires  more  than  common  discernment  to  discover 
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where  truth  lies ;  and  many  a  weak  mind  has,  I  doubt  not,  been 
plunged  in  darkness,  by  too  much  light. 

'^  To  investigate  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  gradually,  and 
attend  to  but  one  point  at  a  time,  till  the  mind  has  gone  clear 
round  the  subject,  and  viewed  it  in  every  attitude.  The  natural 
process  is,  first  to  separate  from  the  subject  of  inquiry  whatever 
does  not  belong  to  it ;  then  to  consider  what  is  in  favor  of  the 
sentiment  examined ;  and  lastly,  to  weigh  the  arguments  against 
it.  Studying  is  often  compared  with  digging;  and  in  digging 
stones  there  is  peculiar  art.  The  n&n  who  understands  the 
business,  will  not  leave  a  stone  because  it  will  not  move  by  his 
first  exertion.  He  will  continue  to  try  it  in  different  positions, 
until  he  has  found  that  in  which  he  can  apply  all  his  strength  to 
advantage,  and  effect  his  purpose.^  Steady,  patient,  persevering 
thinking,  will  generally  surmount  every  obstacle  in  the  search  of 
trutli. 

^^  Some  subjects,  indeed,  are  too  high  for  human  investigation. 
When  a  diflficult  subject  is  proposed,  the  first  question  is, 
whether  it  lies  within  the  province  of  reason  to  decide.  This,  in 
most  cases,  can  be  easily  and  quickly  determined,  because  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  difficulties  and  mysteries.  If  the 
question  does  not  involve  a  real  mystery,  there  is  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  pursue  it.  And  the  more  difficult  it  is,  and 
the  more  others  have  neglected  to  examine  it,  or  have  failed  of 
success,  the  more  worthy  it  is  of  peculiar  attention.  Accord- 
ingly, I  have  made  it  my  practice  to  seek  after  and  examine  the 
more  difficult  points  in  divinity.  This  I  have  found  to  be  the 
best  way  for  me  to  make  proficiency  in  real  and  useful  knowl- 
edge. By  solving  one  difficulty,  I  was  enabled  to  solve  another ; 
and  every  new  solution  gave  me  new  ability  and  new  resolution, 
to  pursue  my  studies  with  greater  diligence  and  perseverance. 

"  5.  In  the  course  of  my  studies,  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain 
certainty  upon  all  points  which  would  admit  of  it.  Many  points 
in  divinity,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  science,  will  not 
admit  of  demonstration,  and  must  remain  problematical,  after 


*  "East  Haddam,"  says  Dr.  Field  in  hia  History,  p.  8,  "is  a  good  graring  town- 
ship, less  hilly  and  rocky  than  Haddam,  though  of  a  soil  rather  hard,  espedalfy  in  Iftl- 
Kn^,"  where  young  Emmons  learned  to  "compare  studying  with  digging/'  Seep.21. 
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all  human  researches ;  but  some  may  be  brought  to  a  fair  and 
full  decision.  In  all  cases  in  which  I  supposed  certainty  could 
be  obtained,  I  made  it  a  practice  to  pursue  a  subject  until  I  was 
completely  satisfied  I  had  found  the  truth.  I  have  spent  more 
time,  more  attention,  and  more  hard  study,  upon  critical  and 
difficult  points,  than,  perhaps,  most  theologians  have  been 
willing  to  do ;  and  I  have  never  regretted  the  time  and  pains  I 
have  spent.  For  I  have  found,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  most 
difficult  subjects  I  ever  attended  to,  has  thrown  the  greatest 
light  upon  the  whole  system  of  divinity ;  and  more  than  any 
thing  else,  enabled  me  to  discover  the  connection  and  harmony 
which  run  through  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
And  though  men  may  be  good  Christians,  and  even  good 
preachers,  without  understanding  the  mutual  connection  and 
consistency  of  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  yet  I  believe 
that  no  man  can  be  a  great  and  thorough  divine,  without  criti- 
cally examining  and  understanding  what  are  generally  consid- 
ered the  most  difficult  subjects  in  divinity. 

"  6.  I  have  made  it  my  practice  to  improve  every  good  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  upon  theological  subjects.  While  I  was 
a  candidate,  I  derived  a  good  deal  of  benefit  fipom  conversing 
with  both  old  and  young  ministers.  Though  I  soon  gave  up 
the  idea  of  convincing  those  I  happened  to  differ  from  in  senti- 
ment, yet  I  seldom  failed  of  getting  knowledge,  by  discoursing 
freely  with  both  orthodox  and  heterodox  divines."  —  Memoir  of 
himself. 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  several  apothegms  which  often  fell 
from  his  lips,  and  which  were  the  ripe  fruit  of  his  growing  ex- 
perience. To  a  yoimg  minister  he  said :  "  Never  hope  to  con- 
vince a  man,  by  disputing,  after  he  is  forty  years  old."  But,  it 
was  asked,  will  not  some  light  be  struck  out  from  the  concussion 
of  the  flint  with  the  steel.  "  Certainly.  You  may  get  light,  but 
you  will  not  give  much.  You  will  learn  from  him,  more  than 
he  will  learn  from  pou.  But  when  you  find  that  you  "can  derive 
no  further  good  ftt)m  him,  close  your  dispute.  He  is  a  hopeless 
case."  His  practice  accorded  with  his  precept.  He  would  very 
often  engage  for  his  own  improvement  in  oral  discussion  with 
men  of  advanced  life ;  but  when  he  thought  that  he  had  ex* 
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hausted  their  stock  of  knowledge^  he  would  stop  at  once.  They 
often  thought  and  reported,  that  he  was  silenced  by  their  logic. 
But  during  all  his  silence  he  was  soliloquizing  mentally :  "  No 
use,  no  use ; "  "  Vanity  of  vanities,"  and  "  Vexation  of  spirit ; " 
"  Ichabod,  Ichabod."  —  Emmons  continues  his  Narrative : 

"  After  I  was  settled,  I  fell  into  very  happy  ministerial  con- 
nections, which  afforded  me  peculiar  advantages  for  improve- 
ment by  conversation.^  Nor  did  I  fail  of  reaping  benefit  from 
conversing  with  those  whom  I  undertook  to  teach  divinity.  I 
found  that  after  I  had  read,  and  thought,  and  even  written  upon 
a  subject,  I  could  rarely  master  it  without  the  aid  of  conversa- 
tion. I  generally  perceived,  that  in  the  course  of  free  discussion, 
some  thoughts  would  be  suggested,  which  had  never  occurred 
to  me  in  reading,  or  thinking  upon  the  subject^  Though  only 
superficial  knowledge  can  be  gained  by  mere  conversation,  yet 
this,  in  connection  with  reading  and  thinking,  may  be  of  great 
service  in  theological  researches.  But  in  conversing  upon 
subjects,  I  never  did  of  choice  take  that  side  of  a  question  which 
was  contrary  to  my  present  opinion,  lest  I  should  insensibly 
warp  my  mind,  and  lead  myself  into  error. 

"  Such  were  the  general  rules  by  which  I  meant  to  govern  my- 
self in  the  course  of  my  theological  studies."  —  Mem.  of  himself. 

b.  Qnestioiis  from  his  Common  Place  Book. 

Among  the  methods  to  which  Emmons  resorted  in  his  youth, 
for  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  was  the  keeping  of  common- 
place books.  He  recorded  in  them  interesting  extracts  from 
authors  whom  he  esteemed.  One  of  these  books,  which  was  in 
use  about  the  time  of  his  entrance  upon  his  Franklin  pastorate, 
contains  notes  on  chronology,  history,  psychology  and  theology. 
A  fragment  of  another  book  is  devoted  to  geography.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  questions,  penned  as  they  occurred  to  his  mind,  and 

1  Not  only  tho  conyenation,  bat  the  correspondence  of  the  early  Hopkinsian 
divines  was,  in  great  measare,  theological.  They  were  on  the  qtd  vive  for  scientific 
intelligence.  Thns  in  two  of  Dr.  Barton's  familiar  epistles  to  Dr.  Levi  Hart,  he 
writes :  "  If  there  are  any  new  ideas  started  by  any  in  yoor  acquaintance,  yon  will 
oblige  me  mnch  [by  statii^]  them  in  yoor  next  letter."  **  I  shoald  be  yery  happy  to 
know  what  the  difficoltieB  are  with  which  gentlemen  yonr  way  feel  themselyes  pressed, 
npon'  the  sabject  of  atonement  This  oonntiy  produces  bat  few  publications  hi 
divinity;  but  all  that  are  or  may  be  published  this  way,  shaU  be  sent  you  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  obtained." 
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probably  in  or  about  the  year  1778,  illosixates  the  method  of 
his  youthful  miscellaneous  inquiries. 

QUBSTIOKS  PROPOSED  FOB  SOLUTION. 

1.  Whether  it  is  now  lawful  to  eat  blood  ? 

2.  Whether  an  atonement  soffident  for  the  pardon  of  one  sinner,  is 
sufficient  for  the  pardon  of  all  ? 

"  3.  Whether  men  are  by  nature  totalfy  depraved  ? 

4.  Whether  Samson  was  guilty  of  suicide  or  self-murder  ? 

5.  Whether  the  mind  alwayn  thinks  ? 

6.  Whether  hve  is  ih^  first  exercise  of  a  regenerate  man? 

7.  Whether  that  first  exercise  of  love  be  benevolence  and  not  com- 
placence? 

_    8.  Whether  deception  is  lawful  ? 

9.  Whether  a  man  ought  always  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience  ? 

10.  Whether  stealing  ought  to  be  punished  with  death  ? 

11.  Whether  it  is  now  lawful  to  take  an  oath  before  a  civil  magis- 
trate? 

.  - 12.  Whether  a  man  is  accountable  for  thoughts  in  his  sleep  ? 

13.  Whether  Melchisedec  was  Christ? 

14.  Whether  it  is  right  for  one  church  member  to  go  to  law  with 
another? 

15.  Whether  there  was  in  reality  such  a  man  as  Job? 

16.  Whether  there  was  a  rainbow  before  the  flood  ? 

17.  Whether  saints  ought  to  pray  for  perfection  in  this  life  ? 

18.  Whether  saints  that  know  each  other  in  this  world,  will  know 
each  other  in  the  next  ? 

19.  Whether  departed  sunts  are  acquainted  with  the  affidrs  of  this 
world  ? 

20.  Whether  the  happiness  of  saints  will  be  eternally  increasing  ? 

21.  Whether  the  saints  will  be  properly  rewairded  for  any  holy  exer- 
cises, but  such  as  they  had  in  this  world? 

22.  Whether  the  finally  impenitent  will  h^  properly  punished  for  any 
evil  exerdses,  but  such  as  they  had  here  ? 

23.  Whether  from  the  happiness  of  commwiionj  may  be  argued  the 
necessity  for  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead  ? 

24.  What  is  Conscience  ? 

25.  How  is  the  divine  inspiration  of  particular  books  of  Scripture  to- 
be  proved  ? 

26.  Whether  the  day  of  grace  with  sinners  does  not  last  tiU  death, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  the  unpardonable  sin  ? 
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27.  Whetber  there  is  anj  act  of  God  at  the  moment  of  the  fiionei^s 
justification  ? 

28.  Whether  there  is  a  personal  indwelling  of  the  Holj  Ghost  in  the 
souls  of  believers  ? 

29.  Whether  it  is  now  absolutely  necessary  to  believe  that  Christ  is 
already  come  in  the  flesh  ? 


32.  Whether  Joseph's  selling  com  to  the  Egyptians  was  extortion  ? 

33.  Whether  Saturday  or  Sabbath  day  night  ought  to  be  kept  holy  ? 

34.  Whether  the  fourth  command  is  a  moral  precept  ? 

35.  Whether  a  communicant,  that  finds  himself  unregenerate,  should 
(upon  Mr.  Edwards's  principles)  abstain  from  the  Sacrament  ? 

36.  Whether  there  was  a  new  creation  of  bread,  when  Christ  fed  the 
multitudes  ? 

37.  Whether  God  can  create  a  sinful  being  ? 

38.  Whether  the  thoughts  or  exercbes  of  every  created  being,  are  not 
distinct  from  each  other,  as  to  the  order  of  HfM  as  well  as  order  of  nature  f 

39.  Whether  incorporeal  spirits  cannot  see  each  other  as  plainly  as 
we  now  see  matter  ? 

40.  Whether  incorporeal  spirits  cannot  see  the  eternal  self-existent 
Spirit  as  plainly  as  they  see  one  another  ? 

41.  Whether  one  baptized  by  a  layman  ought  to  be  rebaptized  ? 

42.  What  works  la  faith  opposed  to  in  the  Bible  ? 

43.  Whether  men  must  know  that  God  is  an  infinitely  glorious  beings 
in  order  to  prove  that  their  sins  are  infinite  evils,  from  the  dignity  of  his 
person? 

44.  Whether  the  grief,  that  good  men  feel  on  account  of  sin  and 
iniquity  which  abounds  in  the  world,  is  wholly  owing  to  their  want  of 
faith  that  all  things  shall  eventually  terminate  in  the  glory  of  GU)d  and 
the  highest  good  ? 

4«5.  WheUier  there  is  any  true  virtue  in  righteousness,  6nly  as  it  im- 
plies benevolence, — or  any  moral  evil  in  unrighteousness,  only  as  it 
implies  want  of  benevolence  ?    And  if  so, 

46.  Whether  it  may  not  be  just  to  inflict  punishment  or  pain  upon  an 
innocent  being,  under  certain  circumstances,  when  a  good  end  may  be 
answered  by  it? 

47.  Whether  all  ignorance  of  duty  is  criminal  ? 

48.  Whether  a  man  may  with  propriety  pray  that  his  ticket  in  a  lot- 
tery may  draw  a  prize,  afler  he  knows  that  the  lottery  is  drawn,  though 
uncertain  whether  his  ticket  is  fortunate  ? 

49.  If  God  had  made  but  one  intelligent  creature,  and  he  had  sinned. 
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coald  divine  goodness  and  justice  have  required  God  to  punish  liim 
eternally? 

50.  Does  God's  right  to  govern  the  world  depend  solelj  upon  his 
being  the  Creator? 

51.  Are  the  positive  commands  of  God  as  much  founded  in  the  reason 
and  nature  of  things,  as  his  moral  f 

52.  Will  the  sins  of  good  men  be  exposed  to  view  at  the  last  day  ? 

53.  Could  the  world  have  been  created  any  sooner  than  it  was  ? 

54.  If  Adam  had  committed  any  other  sin  than  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit,  would  it  have  been  equally  destructive  to  his  posterity  ? 

55.  If  Eve  only  had  sinned,  would  her  sin  alone  have  ruined  her  pos- 
terity? 

56.  What  is  the  omnipresence  of  God  ? 

57.  Is  conservation  only  creation  continued  ? 

58.  Are  there  any  purely  incorporeal  spirits  except  God  ? 

59.  Hath  God  affections  ? 

60.  Can  a  perfectly  holy  creature  be  made  completely  miserable  ? 

61.  Why  need  a  justified  person  pray  for  pardon  ? 

62.  Are  men  €u;tive  in  regeneration  ? 

63.  Does  true  repentance  imply  a  sorrow  for  the  event  of  sin  ? 

64.  Are  all  holy  affections  properly  volitions  ? 

65.  Can  more  than  one  volition  exist  in  the  mind  at  once  ? 

66.  Is  there  any  increase  of  existence  by  creation  ? 

67.  Is  all  anger  in  man  sinful  ? 

68.  Can  any  man  who  is  not  sent  of  God,  work  real  miracles  ? 

69.  Does  God  feel  as  much  benevolence  towards  a  sinner  in  hell,  as 
he  felt  towards  him  whilst  he  lived  in  this  world,  and  enjoyed  many  sig- 
nal favors  and  blessings  ? 

70.  Are  any  adult  persons  saved  without  the  external  means  of  the 
Gospel? 

71.  Does  personal  identity  consist  in  consciousness? 

72.  Is  there  any  explicit  contract  and  visible  intercourse  between  any 
wicked  men  and  the  devil,  here  in  this  world  ? 


His  Apothegms  on  the  Method  of  Study. 

In  his  conversation  and  in  his  writings,  Dr.  Emmons  often  let 
fall  sententious  remarks,  which  either  are,  or  else  suggest,  the 
laws  by  which  he  regulated  his  own  scientific  habits,  and  by 
which  he  would  advise  other  clergymen  to  regulate  theirs.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  these  apothegms : 
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"  Habituate  yourself  to  examine  the  evidence  of  every  thing 
you  believe,  without  trusting  to  education,  former  opinion,  or  the 
assertion  of  others. 

"  Begin  the  study  of  divinity  at  the  root,  and  not  at  the 
branches ;  that  is  to  say,  begin  at  the  first  principles  of  theology, 
which  are  few  and  plain,  and  afterwards  trace  them  out  in  their 
various  consequences,  relations,  and  connections. 

"  In  order  to  fix  your  first  principles,  or  fundamental  doctrines, 
read,  besides  the  Bible,  a  few  of  the  best  authors  on  each  side  of 
the  point  you  would  wish  to  establish. 

"  In  reading  authors,  aim  more  at  possessing  yourself  with  their 
general  scheme  and  principal  arguments,  than  with  their  partic- 
ular expressions  and  incidental  sentiments ;  and  while  you  labor 
to  retain  their  ideas,  labor  to  forget  their  words,  which,  if  re- 
tained, will  tend  to  prevent  your  making  their  ideas  your  own. 
Therefore,  abound  not  in  extracts. 

"  Follow  not  too  strictly  the  path  of  any  particular  divine  or 
divines  ;  for,  hj  following^  you  will  never  overtake  them ;  but 
endeavor,  if  possible,  to  find  out  some  new,  nearer,  and  easier 
way,  by  which  you  may  get  before  them,  and  really  add  some 
pittance  to  the  common  stock  of  theological  knowledge. 

"  If  you  find  a  hill  in  the  path  of  science,  climb  over  it  and  not 
run  around  it.  Then  you  will  have  made  some  perceptible  ad- 
vance ;  but  one  may  travel  on  a  plain  ever  so  long,  and  seem  to 
make  no  progress. 

"  Never  try  to  avoid  difficulties  in  theology,  but  seek  for  them. 

"  Let  divinity  be  your  supreme  study,  with  an  eye  to  which  let 
all  your  other  reading,  study,  conversation  and  remarks  be  di- 
rected. 

"  There  is  not  so  much  difference  in  men's  ideas  of  first  prin- 
ciples and  elementary  truths  as  is  commonly  thought ;  a  greater 
difference  lies  in  their  power  of  reasoning  firom  these  principles. 

"  Just  definitions,  like  just  distinctions,  either  prevent  or  end 
disputes. 

"  Many  a  weak  mind  has  been  plunged  into  darkness  by  too 
much  light. 

"  Be  careful  how  you  take  up  a  book,  especially  an  entertaining 
one,  with  which  you  have  no  particular  concern. 

"  Read  the  old  authors  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 
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^  Bead  with  a  particular  object  in  view. 

<<  Ererj  man  should  study  himself,  and  adopt  such  rules  of 
diet,  and  of  mental  and  moral  discipline,  as  suit  his  own  pecu- 
liarities. 

"  Follow  the  Chinese  maxim :    *  A  wise  man  will  submit  him- 
self to  circumstances,  just  as  water  shapes  itself  to  the  vessel 
,  that  contains  it.' 

.     ^^  He  is  a  learned  man  who  understands  one  subject,  and  a  tery 
learned  man  who  iwderstands  two  subjects. 

^^  Neyer  despair  of  a  student  who  has  one  clear  idea. 

^^  It  surpasses  all  human  calculation,  how  much  knowledge  may 
be  derived  from  a  small  original  stock.  It  is  like  a  spark,  which 
is  capable  of  setting  the  whole  material  world  on  fire. 

<^  A  good  retreat  is  next  to  a  victory. 

^  Great  objects  form  great  minds. 

^^  Great  men  always  commit  great  errors. 

^^  Make  a  practice  of  paying  your  principal  attention  to  but  one 
subject  at  a  time,  and  steadily  pursue  it  imtil  you  have  discov- 
ered the  Iruth  and  formed  your  decisive  judgment. 

"  Though  you  may  read  a  variety  of  books,  always  aim  to  read 
the  proper  books  at  the  proper  time,  that  is,  when  investigating 
the  subject  on  which  they  treat." 
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mS  FIRST  liABRIAOE  Aim  FAMILY. 

§  1.   Character  of  his  first  wife. 

**  Such  were  the  rules  by  which  I  meant  to  govern  myself ; "  and 
Emmons  was^  as  he  meami  to  be,  a  man  of  rules  and  of  self-gov- 
ernment. The  question  may  now  arise  whether  this  persevering 
student  ever  found  the  time  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance.  He 
writes: 

"  I  have  briefly  delineated  my  manner  of  life,  from  my  child- 
hood to  the  time  of  my  settlement  in  the  ministry.  Prom  that 
period  till  I  entered  into  a  family  state,  which  was  about  two 
years,  I  lived  in  much  retirement  and  tranquillity.  I  met  with 
nothing  where  I  resided,  nor  among  my  people,  nor  from  any 
other  quarter,  which  either  disturbed  my  peace,  or  interrupted 
my  studies.  My  principal  concern  was,  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  pastoral  ofl&ce  faithftilly.  I  loved  my  people  ardently,  and 
received  continual  marks  of  their  kindness,  esteem,  and  afiection. 
My  outward  prospects  were  promising,  and  I  anticipated  scenes 
of  prosperity  and  usefulness.  I  generally  maintained  nearness 
to  God,  and  enjoyed  almost  constant  light  and  peace  in  my  own 
mind.  I  had  time  and  opportunity  for  all  the  duties  of  devo- 
tion, which  I  performed  with  great  punctuality,  with  sensible 
pleasure,  and,  I  trust,  with  some  sincerity.  I  felt  very  much 
detached  both  from  the  cares  of  life  and  the  transactions  of  the 
world.  Providence  directed  me  to  the  choice  of  an  agreeable 
companion,  and  I  was  married,  April  6, 1775,  to  Miss  Deliver- 
ance French,  of  Braintree  [Mass.]." — Memoir  of  himself 

(84) 
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This  lady  was  ^  the  grandchild  of  the  grandchild  of  the  Puri- 
tan, John  Alden/  Her  father  was  .Moses  French,  of  Braintree. 
Early  in  life  she  was  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Niles,  an  author  of  some  note,  whose  grandson,  Rev.  Samuel 
Niles,  of  Abington,  one  of  Emmons's  most  intimate  friends, 
was  also  a  native  of  Braintree,  and  an  intimate  in  the  family  of 
Moses  French.^  A  brother  of  Mr.  Enamons's  wife  was  Rev.  Jon- 
athan French,  of  Andover,  Mass.,  who  was  one  of  the  prominent 
men  in  devising  that  Seminary  which  was  to  have  been  set  in 
operation  in  his  parish,  as  the  exponent  of  the  Moderate  Calvin- 
ism, distinct  from  the  Hopkinsianism  of  his  day. 

The  general  testimony  concerning  the  wife  of  Dr.  Emmons 
more  than  confirms  his  own  account  of  her. 

"  She  possessed,"  he  says,  "  a  sprightly  mind,  a  pious  heart, 
and  a  most  amiable  natural  disposition."  "  For  more  than  two 
years,  I  enjoyed  great  comfort  in  my  dear  consort.  She  was  a 
pattern  of  piety,  prudence,  condescension,  benevolence,  and 
cheerfulness.  I  never  saw  her  in  a  passion.  I  never  received 
an  unkind  expression  from  her  lips.  Whenever  I  returned  from 
a  journey,  or  even  from  a  visit  in  the  parish,  she  never  failed  to 
welcome  me  home  by  a  smile  on  her  countenance.  I  never 
knew  an  instance,  in  which  she  appeared  designedly  to  give  me 
a  painful  feeling.  As  she  never  meant  to  displease  me,  so  it 
seemed  impossible  to  be  displeased  with  her.  Hence  our  affec- 
tions, instead  of  abating  with  time,  mutually  strengthened  and 
increased.  Having  received  a  pious  education,  she  early  imbibed 
a  peculiar  veneration  for  ministers,  whom  she  loved  to  see,  con- 
verse with,  and  entertain.  Notwithstanding  she  had  a  slender 
constitution,  and  was  frequently  exercised  with  bodily  infirmities, 
yet  she  was  neither  gloomy  nor  impatient,  but  always  maintained 
a  calm,  serene,  cheerful  spirit."  —  Memoir  of  himself. 


§  2.   Early  Death  of  his  Wife  and  Children. 

"  As  I  was  bom  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  1745,  ordained  on 
the  twenty-first  of  April,  1773,  and  married  on  the  sixth  of  April, 

1  For  a  notice  of  Mr.  Niles,  see  Chapter  VIL  ^  2,  below. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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1775,  so  our  first  child  was  born  on  tlie  fourteenth  of  April, 

1776.  I  proposed  to  name. him  after  my  grandfather,  father, 
and  one  of  my  brothers  ;  but  my  wife  insisted  upon  calling  him 
Nathanael,  after  my  own  name,  to  which,  with  some  reluctance 
I  consented.  In  the  next  year,  on  June  23,  1777,  we  had 
another  son  born,  whom  we  named  Diodate  Johnson,  as  a  token 
of  respect  to  the  Rev.  Diodate  Johnson,  of  East  Haddam,  to  whom 
I  was  under  peculiar  obligations  of  gratitude.^  Our  happiness 
was  now  at  the  summit.  We  had  two  lovely  children,  and  a  fair 
prospect  of  a  flourishing  family. 

"  But  we  were  preparing  for  peculiar  trials  and  afl3iction.  My 
dear  wife  never  enjoyed  a  moment  of  health,  from  the  birth  of 
her  last  child  to  her  death.  She  soon  fell  into  a  decline,' which 
terminated  in  a  proper  consumption,  and  put  a  period  to  her 
valuable  life,  June  22, 1778.^  This  was  a  great  and  heavy  loss. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  I  had  long  anticipated  the  sorrowfol  event ; 
but  when  the  parting  moment  came,  it  was  distressing  above 
any  thing  I  had  either  anticipated  or  endured.  It  cast  a  gloom 
over  all  things  around  me,  and  damped  all  my  earthly  prospects. 
Though  her  conduct  before  and  in  her  sickness  gave  me  strong 
confidence  that  she  was  prepared  to  exchange  this  for  a  better 
world ;  yet  this  very  circumstance  served  to  increase  the  great- 
ness of  my  loss,  and  the  weight  of  my  sorrow. 


1  See  pp.  14, 15,  aboTe. 

'  The  following  ia  the  inscription  npon  her  graye-stone : 

In  Memory  of  Mrs. 

Deliyerance   Emmons, 

The  late  amiable  Consort  of  the 

BoT'd.  Nathanael  Emmona, 

Who  departed  this  life 

June  22, 1778, 

In  the  36th  year  of  her  age. 


Id  Uutt  dark  hoar !  how  all  serene  she  lay, 
Beneath  the  openings  of  c^estial  day. 
Her  soul  retired  from  sense,  refined  from  sin, 
While  the  descending  glory  wrought  within, 
Then  in  a  sacred  calm,  resigned  her  hreath, 
And  as  her  eye-lids  closed,  she  smiled  in  death. 
0 !  Death,  where  is  thy  sting, 
0 !  Qraye,  where  is  thy  Tictozy  ? 
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*'  I  was  now  in  a  situation  very  lonely,  but  not  altogether  dis- 
consolate. My  much  respected  mother-in-law,  who  was  a  pious 
and  amiable  woman,  and  who  had  resided  with  me  during  her 
daughter's  decline,  continued  to  reside  with  me,  and  perform  the 
part  of  a  tender  mother  to  her  little  grandchildren.  These,  at 
the  same  time,  engrossed  my  attention  and  affections.  The 
fondness  I  had  entertained  for  their  mother,  I  soon  transferred 
to  them,  who  becamo  my  idols,  and  the  source  of  my  greatest 
earthly  comfort.  They  contributed  to  divert  my  mind  and 
assuage  my  sorrows.  They  also  raised  my  hopes  of  future  fe- 
licity, in  forming  their  minds,  and  preparing  them  to  be  useful  in 
life ;  as  they  both  appeared  to  possess  a  good  degree  of  docility, 
and  an  amiable  disposition.  In  this  last  particular,  they  mani- 
fested something  very  singular.  Though  they  were  very  nearly 
of  an  age,  yet  I  never  knew  them  to  contend  about  the  smallest 
trifles.  They  discovered  the  tender,  kind,  condescending  dispo- 
sition of  their  departed  mother,  which  took  a  strong  hold  of  my 
heart.  I  loved  them  to  excess;  and  Gtod  saw  it  was  not 
safe  for  them,  nor  for  me,  that  they  should  long  continue  in  my 
hands. 

"  About  two  months  after  their  pairent's  decease,  I  took  a 
journey  to  Braintree,  whither  I  carried  their  grandmother,  and 
where  I  left  her.  I  returned  on  Wednesday  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  found  my  eldest  child  sick  of  the  dysentery.  I  was  alone, 
and  had  nobody  in  the  family  but  a  hired  man  and  maid.  The 
care  of  the  sick  child  chiefly  devolved  upon  me,  though  not  alto- 
gether. But  on  Friday  my  youngest  child  was  seized  with  the 
same  disorder,  and  would  go  to  none  but  myself,  if  he  could 
help  it.  I  was  now  borne  down  with  incessant  attention  to  my 
children,  and  incessant  concern  for  their  lives.  Their  disorder 
increased  every  day,  and  became  more  and  more  alarming. 
On  Monday  the  eldest  fell  into  convulsion  fits,  and  expired 
in  extreme  agonies,  about  one  o'clock  at  night.  His  pain- 
ful death  deeply  wounded  my  parental  feelings ;  but  I  still 
had  one  gleam  of  hope  left.  My  youngest  child  was  just 
alive,  and  there  was  a  bare  possibility  of  his  recovery ;  but  be- 
fore nine  o'clock  next  morning,  he  also  fell  into  convulsion 
fits,  and  died  in  the  utmost  anguish  and  distress.    Thus,  in  one 
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day,  all  my  fSEumly  prospects  were  completely  blasted."  ^  —  Me- 
moir of  himself. 

§  8.    TTie  Effect  of  Ms  Early  Bereavements  upon  him. 

"  My  cup  of  sorrow,"  he  continues,  "  was  now  filled  to  the 
brim,  and  I  had  to  drink  a  full  draught  of  the  wormwood  and 
the  gall.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  I  felt.  I  stood  a  few 
moments,  and  viewed  the  remains  of  my  two  darlings,  who  had 
gone  to  their  mother  and  to  their  long  home,  never  to  return.^ 

"  But  I  soon  found  the  scene  too  distressing,  and  retired  to  my 
chamber,  to  meditate  in  silence  upon  my  forlorn  condition.  I 
thought*  there  was  no  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow.  I  thought 
my  burden  was  greater  than  I  could  bear.  I  felt  as  though  I 
could  not  submit  to  such  a  complicated  affliction.  My  heart 
rose  in  all  its  strength  against  the  government  of  God,  and  then 
suddenly  sunk  under  its  distress,  which  greatly  alarmed  me.  I 
sprang  up,  and  said  to  myself,  ^  I  am  going  into  inunediate  dis- 
traction ;  I  must  submit,  or  I  am  undone  for  ever.'  In  a  very 
few  minutes  my  burden  was  removed,  and  I  felt  entirely  calm 
and  resigned  to  the  will  of  Ood.  I  soon  went  down,  attended  to 
my  family  concerns,  and  gave  directions  respecting  the  interment 
of  my  children.  I  never  enjoyed  greater  happiness  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  than  I  did  all  that  day  and  the  next.  My  mind  was 
whoUy  detached  from  the  world,  and  altogether  employed  in 
pleasing  contemplation  of  God  and  divine  things.    I  felt  as 

^  The  fbllowing  is  the  inscription  on  the  graye-stone  of  these  fiiYorite  children : 

In  Memory  of  Natfaanael 

Emmons,  &  Diodate 

Johnson  Emmons, 

Sons  of  the  Bey'd. 

Nathanael  Emmons, 

Both  of  whom  died  Sept  8, 1778. 

The  eldest  aged  2  years  4  months  &  1  day. 

The  yonngest  aged  1  year,  2  months  &  4  days. 

**  TlMjr'were  lorely  and  pkuuit  in  tfadr  Utm, 
And  in  their  death  were  not  divided." 

*  "  When  bereaTements  come  singly,"  he  writes  elsewhere,  "  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  they  are  mndi  more  easily  borne ;  bat  when  they  come  in  a 
train  and  in  thick  succession,  like  the  wares  of  the  sea,  billow  alter  billow,  they  sink 
the  moomer  in  the  depths  of  sorrow." 
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thoagh  I  could  follow  my  wife  and  children  into  eternity,  with 
peculiar  satisfaction.  And  for  some  time  after  mj  sore  bereave- 
ments, I  used  to  look  towards  the  burying-ground,  and  wish  for 
the  time  when  I  might  be  laid  by  the  side  of  my  departed  wife 
and  dear  little  ones.  ^ 

"  While  I  was  thus  under  the  correcting  hand  of  Providence,  I 
bad  great  opportunity  of  gaining  spiritual  instruction.  And 
though  I  was  too  stupid,  yet  I  believe  I  learned  some  things, 
which  I  shall  never  forget,  and  for  which  I  shall  have  reason  al- 
ways to  bless  God.  I  learned  to  moderate  my  expectations  from 
the  world,  and  especially  from  the  enjoyment  of  children  and 
earthly  friends.  I  have  scarcely  ever  thought  of  my  present  wife 
and  children,  without  reflecting  upon  their  mortality,  and  realiz- 
ing the  danger  of  being  bereaved  of  them.  And  I  have  never 
indulged  such  high  hopes  concerning  my  present  family,  as  I 
presumptuously  indulged  with  respect  to  the  family  I  have  laid 
in  the  dust.*  I  have  likewise  learned,  by  past  painful  experi- 
ence, to  mourn  with  tiiem  who  mourn,  and  to  weep  with  them 
who  weep.  I  used  to  think  before  I  was  bereaved,  that  I  hear- 
tily sympathized  with  the  afflicted,  at  funerals ;  but  I  now  know 
that  I  never  entered  into  their  feelings,  and  was  a  stranger  to 


^  "AH  things  considerad,  [Christians]  are  willing  and  even  desirons  to  leave  the 
present  fcft  a  futnre  state,  and  [they]  patiently  and  joyMIy  wait  for  death/'  Not- 
wiUotandtng  the  freqoencj  with  which  Emmons  repeats  this  idea,  he  still  believed, 
thai  "neither  die  young  nor  the  old  ooght  to  give  np  the  hope  of  living."  "It 
is,"  he  says,  "an  indication  of  impatience,  ingratitude  and  irrecondliation  to  God,  for 
any  to  omit  pn^ing  for  the  continoance  of  their  own  life,  or  to  desire  olhers  not  to 
pray  for  it." 

^  It  is  romarkable  that  Dr.  Emmons  seldom  tmsted  himself,  even  in  his  old  age,  to 
speak  of  the  wife  and  the  children  whom  he  consigned  to  their  early  grave.  He  felt 
that  she  bad  been  his  idol,  and  he  never  intended  to  cherish  a  continued  idolatry. 
When,  almost  ninety  years  of  age,  he  was  interrogated  concerning  her,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  floor  for  a  long  time  in  silence ;  then  looked  np,  and  sighed  out  the 
words :  "  She  was  a  pretty  creature,"  and  he  would  say  no  more.  When,  almost 
ninety-five  years  old.  He  was  introduced  to  a  resident  of  Braintree  by  the  name  of 
French,  he  uttered  the  significant  words :  "  French  is  a  name  I  always  love."  He 
has  detailed  his  own  experience  in  one  of  his  sermons :  "  Parents  in  general  are  too 
fond  of  their  children.  And  sometimes  they  are  partial  in  their  affections,  and  dote 
upon  some  son  or  daughter,  who  has  [the]  more  promising  appearance  or  talents. 
Now,  God  knows  the  feelings  of  parents  better  tiumthey  do  themselves,  and  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  He  often  takes  away  some  of  their  darlings,  to  teach  them  to 
moderate  their  affections  towards  them  that  survive." 


H' 
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the  heart  of  mourners.  I  now  follow  them  into  their  solitary 
dwellings,  and  mourn  with  them  after  their  friends  and  relatives 
have  left  and  forgotten  them.  Their  heaviest  burden  comes 
upon  them  while  they  are  sitting  alone,  and  reflecting  upon  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  their  bereavements.  This  I  now 
know  was  my  case.  How  many  painful  hours  did  I  experience 
in  secret !  And  how  many  tears  did  I  shed  in  silence !  How 
dreary  did  my  empty  house  appear !  And  how  often  did  its  ap- 
pearance, after  I  had  left  it  for  a  time,  and  returned  to  it,  awaken 
afresh  my  past  sorrows!  The  same  causes,  I  am  persuaded, 
have  the  same  effects  upon  other  mourners ;  and  therefore  I  can- 
not easily  forget  them  nor  cease  to  sympathize  with  them,  in 
their  solitary  hours.^  In  these,  and  various  other  respects,  I 
have  found  it  to  have  been  good  for  me  to  bear  the  yoke  in  my 
youth."  —  Memoir  of  himself. 


§  4.  JBis  Aphorisms  on  Affliction, 

The  richest  fruit  comes  from  trees  that  have  felt  the  knife  of 
the  arborist.  The  ripest  consolations  are  administered  by  the 
pastor  who  has  bled  under  the  deepest  wounds.  Not  many  min- 
isters have  ever  preached  so  many  funeral  sermons  as  Dr.  Em- 
mons. He  photographed  his  own  emotions  upon  the  discourses 
in  which  he  strove  to  illumine  the  hearts  of  his  bereaved  parish- 
ioners. Where  he  makes  no  direct  allusion  to  himself,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  is  uttering  words  which  have  cost  him  sighs  and 
tears.  Dr.  Ide  says  that "  Emmons  left  no  diary :  if  he  ever 
kept  one,  he  destroyed  it."  ^  But  his  funeral  sermons  are  a  secret 
diary  of  his  inward  struggles  and  his  sweet  submission.  His 
early  burial  of  his  family  gave  an  emphasis  to  such  aphoristic 
words  as  the  following : 

"  *  Hear  ye  the  rod  and  who  hath  appointed  it.'  God  would 
not  call  upon  men  to  hear  the  voice  of  his  rod,  if  his  rod  had  no 
voice.  Men  often  speak  as  plainly  by  what  they  do,  as  by  what 
they  say.    And  God  often  speaks  as  plainly  by  his  rod,  as  by  his 

1  He  was  alwajs  tonched  peculiarly,  by  the  death  of  diildren :  "  and  where,"  ho 
writes,  **  is  the  family  of  children,  >^ho  have  not  seen  one  or  more  of  their  little  brothers 
or  sisters  laid  in  the  sable  coflin  and  lonely  grave." 

^  Memoir,  p.  40. 
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word."  —  "  The  men  of  wisdom  will  hear^  understand  and  obey 
the  voice  of  the  rod  of  his  wrath^  which  is  his  most  solemn,  impe- 
rious and  impressive  voice." 

'^  It  is  no  less  absurd  than  criminal  for  the  afflicted  to  think 
that  their  afflictions  are  greater  than  they  can  bear,  When  they 
can  easily  and  instantly  cast  them  upon  the  Lord,  who  can  ease 
them  of  their  burden." 

'^  It  is  as  reasonable  to  submit  to  the  heaviest  as  to  the  lightest 
afflictions,  and  commonly  much  more  easy ;  because,  the  heaviest 
afflictions  appear  to  come  more  immediately  from  the  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  justice  of  the  Deity,  which  are  the  most  powerful 
motives  to  a  filial  fear,  a  holy  confidence,  and  a  sincere  submis- 
sion." "  Aaron  held  his  peace  under  a  very  heavy,  and  Jonah 
did  not,  imder  a  very  light  affliction." 

'^  The  greatest  trials  and  troubles  always  produce  the  greatest 
good,  unless  the  afflicted  abuse  them,  and  refuse  to  be  benefit- 
ted and  comforted." 

"  The  duty  and  happiness  of  the  afflicted  are  intimately,  natu- 
rally, and  almost  necessarily  connected." 

^^  In  all  cases,  there  is  more  ground  to  hope  that  the  afflicted 
will  derive  spiritual  benefit  from  their  affliction,  than  that  the 
prosperous  will  derive  spiritual  benefit  from  their  prosperity." 

"  Many  have  done  more  good  by  dying,  than  they  ever  would 
or  could  do  by  living." 

"  God  much  oftener  afflicts  men  for  their  profit,  than  he  pros- 
.  pers  them  for  their  profit.  Prosperity  tends  to  corrupt  the  heart, 
but  adversity  to  purify  it.  Prosperity  tends  to  attach  men  to  the 
world,  but  adversity  to  wean  them  from  it.  It  is  probable  that 
prosperity  has  destroyed  ten,  where  adversity  has  destroyed  one. " 
—  Therefore  "  men  have  more  reason  to  fear  prosperity  than  ad- 
versity." "  Those  in  prosperity  have  reason  to  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling, and  those  in  adversity  to  rejoice  with  hope." 

"  There  is  much  more  danger  of  feeling  too  little,  than  of  feel- 
ing too  much,  under  divine  chastisements." 

"  The  hours  of  private  sorrow  are  the  most  humbling.  When 
we  sufier  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude,  our  natural  pride 
makes  us  bear  the  suffering  with  fortitude." 

"  Mankind  commonly  afflict  themselves  more  than  God  afflicts 
them.     Thousands  sufier  much  more  from  anticipated  evils 
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which  they  never  meet  with,  than  from  the  calamities  which 
actually  fell  upon  them."  ^ 

^^  Self-commiseration  is  self-gratification,  and  not  self-denial, 
or  true  submission  and  resignation  imder  the  correcting  hand  of 
God." 

"  One  affliction  seems  to  be  a  presage  of  another ;  and  while 
the  unaffected  and  unresigned  fly  from  the  iron  weapon,  a  bow 
of  steel  strikes  them  through." 

"Death  is  one  of  the  blessings  inserted  in  the  covenant  of 
grace  to  believers.  Death  is  theirs ;  for  while  it  removes  them 
from  the  presence  of  the  body,  it  instantly  translates  them  to  the 
presence  of  the  Lord." 

"  We  should  rejoice  in  God  as  the  fountain  of  all  blessedness, 
who  remains  the  same  perfectly  good  being,  whether  he  directs 
the  streams  of  his  goodness  to  ns,  or  whether  he  turns  the 
streams  of  his  goodness  from  us;* yet  to  rejoice  in  God  always 
is  the  most  difficult  duty  which  Christians  have  to  perform." 

^  In  a  more  colloquial  way  Dr.  Emmons  often  uttered  the  coonterpart  of  this  ob- 
servation :  '^  Our  most  trying  afflictions  oome  unexpectedly.  I  have  often  seen  the 
clouds  of  adversity  gathering  over  Mendon  hills,  but  they  would  generally  disperse  be- 
fore they  reached  Franklin ;  but  those  troubles  that  come  in  at  the  back  door  are  most 
grievous  to  be  borne.  We  are  unprepared  for  tbem,  and  the  suddenness  of  their 
shock  often  prostrates  us." 
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HIS  SECOND  MAREIAGE  AM)  FAMILY:  HIS  HOME  LIFE. 

§  1.    Character  of  his  Second  Wife. 

The  youthful  pastor  was  bereaved  of  his  first  family  in  the 
midst  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  That  war,  as  we  shall  perceive 
hereafter,  was  fraught  with  calamities  to  him.  Many  a  revolu- 
tionary pensioner  suffered  less  than  he  in  person  and  estate,  from 
the  demoralizing  conflict.  Through  all  these  afi9ictions  he  perse- 
vered in  his  industrious  life,  and  in  his  single  aim  to  become  a 
good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.    He  writes : 

"  In  less  than  two  years  after  my  wife  and  two  children  died, 
I  married  [Martha]  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Chester  Williams, 
of  Hadley.  fier  father  died  when  she  was  young,  and  her 
mother  married  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  the  immediate 
successor  of  Mr.  Williams.  She  was  well  educated  by  her 
fatlier  Hopkins,  who  treated  her  with  truly  paternal  tenderness, 
both  while  her  mother  lived  and  after  her  decease.  She  then 
took  the  principal  care  of  his  numerous  family,  some  of  whom 
were  quite  young.  This  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
well  acquainted  with  domestic  concerns,  and  qualified  her  to 
promote  my  personal  comfort  and  public  usefulness.  By  this 
second  marriage  I  have  had  six  promising  children,  two  sons 
and  four  daughters.  These  all  lived  to  adult  age,  and  for  nearly 
thirty-four  years,  I  had  but  little  sickness,  and  no  breach  in  my 
family.  I  had  peace  in  my  parish,  and  some  considerable 
success  in  my  ministry."  —  Memoir  of  himself. 

We  cannot  draw  a  picture  of  Dr,  Enamons  without  giving  a 
prominent  place  on  the  canvas  to  that  "  prudent  wife "  in 
whom  **the  heart  of  her  husband  (did)  saiFely  trust."    Her 

(  98  ) 
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father  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1735,  and  was  a  class- 
mate of  President  Aaron  Burr  and  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy.  He 
was  a  tutor  in  the  college  from  1738  to  1740 ;  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Hadley  about  January  1741,  and  died 
October  18, 1753.  ^'  He  was  a  member  and  the  scribe  of  the 
ecclesiastical  council  that  dismissed  Jonathan  Edwards  from  his 
pastorate  in  Northampton."  ^  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Williams*  of  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College; 
<<  a  fine  schqlar,  a  sound  and  discriminating  diyine."  He  was  a 
nephew  of  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deerfield,  who  was  carried 
into  captivity  by  the  Indians.  An  own  brother  of  Mrs.  Emmons 
was  Rev.  Nehemiah  Williams  of  Brimfield,  Massachusetts,  a  class- 
mate of  Judge  Theophilus  Parsons  at  Harvard  College  in 
1765-9.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  author  of  an  interesting 
volume  of  sermons,  and  an  eminently  devout  man.  One  of 
Mrs.  Emmons's  half  sisters  was  married  to  Rev.  Dr.  Spring  of 
Newburyport ;  a  second  to  Rev.  Dr.  Austin,  pastor  at  Worcester, 
afterwards  President  of  Burlington  College;-  a  third  to  Rev. 
William  Riddel,  who  was  one  of  Dr.  Emmons's  tlieological  pupils ; 
and  a  fourth  to  Rev.  Leonard  Worcester  of  Peacham,  Vermont. 
These  four  strong  men  were  in  substantial  agreement  with 
Emmons  on  theological  doctrines.^  Each  one  of  them  had  an 
independent  mind,  yet  each  looked  up  to  the  Franklin  student 
with  profound  regard. 

Dr.  Hopkins  of  Hadley,  their  &ther-in-law,  was  a  cousin  of 
Dr.  Hopkins  of  Newport,  but  was  a  firm  opponent  of  his  cousin's 
theology.  He  was  wont  to  say :  '^  I  myself  hate  the  Hopkinsian 
scheme,  but  my  five  daughters  have  fallen  in  love  with  it" 
He  was  not  altogether  free,  however,  from  that  pride  which 


^  Spragne's  Asnals,  Vol.  I.  p.  520.  President  Edwards,  in  his  Jonrnal,  mentions 
Bfr.  VTiUiams. 

*  For  a  lengthened  account  of  Rey.  Ebenezer  Williams,  see  the  Genealogy  and 
History  of  the  Family  of  Williams.  By  Stephen  W.  Williams,  M.  D.,  A.  M.  pp. 
125-127. 

*  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester  of  Peacham  received  with  favor  daring  one  period  of  his 
life,  the  theory  of  his  acute  brother,  Dr.  Noah  Worcester,  with  regard  to  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  "  bat  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,"  says  President 
Smith,  "  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  his  orthodoxy  impugned  or  even  ques- 
tioned in  a  single  instance."    See,  however,  Sprague'i  Annals,  Vol.  n.  p.  455-460. 
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springs  up  naturally  in  the  heart  of  a  father^  whose  daughters 
have  surrounded  him  with  noted  sons4n-li|^.  On  one  occasion 
he  solicited  an  exchange  of  pulpits  with  one  of  the  most  eminent 
pastors  in  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  plea  that  Mr.  Spring, 
Mr.  Emmons,  and  Mr.  Austin  had  preached  for  him  on  the  three 
preceding  Sabbaths,  and  now  he  added :  '^  You  must  preach  on 
the  fourth,  so  as  to  let  me  down  easily  to  preach  on  the  fifth." 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Emmons  over  the  churches  will  not  be 
understood,  unless  it  be  remembered  that  his  second  marriage 
bound  him  to  a  large  and  an  eminently  intellectual  circle  of 
companions.  His  chief  treasure,  however,  was  in  his  wife, 
rather  than  in  her  connections.  She  was  of  a  clerical  race,  and 
she  preferred  that  her  husband  should  be  a  student,  and  that 
like  her  father's  near  neighbor,  Jonatiian  Edwards,  he  should  be 
reUeved  of  all  seculw:  care.  "  But  Mr.  Emmons,  how  can  you 
possibly  live  on  your  small  salary,  under  your  burden  of  debt, 
and  still  perform  no  labor  on  your  farm ; "  this  was  the  ques- 
tion often  addressed  to  him.  '^  My  wife  supports  me,"  was  the 
answer  as  often  returned.  —  "  But  Mr.  Emmons,"  he  was  asked, 
"  how  can  you  in  your  poverty,  always  look  and  dress  like  a  man 
of  competent  fortune  7  "  He  might  have  responded  in  the  words 
of  the  wise  man  describing  a  virtuous  woman :  '^  She  seeketh 
wool  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands ;  she  layeth 
her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distafi*;  her 
husband  is  known  in  the  gates  when  he  sitteth  anumg  the  elders 
of  the  land."  But,  Mr.  Enunons^  where  do  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters obtain  their  comely  attire  ?  "  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways 
of  her  household  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness ;  She  is  not 
afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household ;  for  all  her  household  are 
clothed  with  scarlet."  But,  Mr.  Emmons,  how  can  you  sit  week 
after  week  in  your  study,  and  never  visit  your  parishioners,  and 
yet  retain  their  confidence  ?  "  She  stretcheth  out  her  hand  to 
the  poor ;  yea,  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy  :  She 
openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law 
of  kindness :  Favor  is  deceitful  and  beauty  is  vain ;  but  a  woman 
that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be  praised." 

"  A  good  rule  for  me,  may  not  be  good  for  other  ministers," 
was  a  maxim  of  the  Franklin  sage.  Many  clergymen  have 
attempted  to  follow  his  example  in  keeping  aloof  from  their 
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parishes,  but  have  not  followed  his  previous  example  in  obtaining 
that  "  prudent  wife,'i  who  "  is  from  the  Lord."  Until  she  was 
disabled  by  lameness,  Mrs.  Emmons  made  the  visits  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  expected  from  him.  His  confidence 
in  her  judgment  and  discreet  benevolence,  gave  him  habitual 
peace.  Siie  was  an  intellectual  woman.  She  was  skilled  in 
theoretical  and  practical  theology.  She  consecrated  herself  to 
the  service  of  her  God,  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  her  hus- 
band and  his  parish.  One  who  knew  her  in  her  house,  has  thus 
pictured  her  daily  life : 

'^  I  remember  well  that  old  fashioned  New  England  kitchen,  where  it 
used  to  be  considered  honorable  for  the  *  lady  of  the  house,'  to  preside, 
and  where  the  family,  afler  having  engaged  in  '  doing  up  the  work,'  sat 
and  sewed,  knitted,  spun,  took  their  meals,  etc.  That  great  fireplace, 
with  its  huge  backlog,  forestick,  and  pile  of  smaller  wood  all  ablaze  at 
once  in  the  capacious  open  chimney  —  the  little  wooden  chair  beside  it, 
where  the  grandchild,  who  happened  to  be  visiting  there,  was  expected 
to  sit,  the  great  spinning  wheel  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  goodly 
matron  in  an  old-fashioned  chair,  with  her  crutches  beside  her,  are 
brought  distinctly  before  me.  She  had  been  a  cripple  ever  since  my 
recollection,  but  was  not  so  until  late  in  life.  That  slender,  but  finely 
moulded  figure,  that  delicate  complexion,  those  black  eyes,  still  so  bright 
and  beautiful,  and  that  Grecian  profile  all  testify  to  her  former  beauty. 
There  is  a  quiet  dignity  about  that  old  lady  in  that  antique  chair,  that 
shows  she  reigns  in  the  parlor,  as  well  as  in  the  kitchen."  "  Housekeep- 
ing was  with  her  an  art,  science,  and  an  essential  part  of  her  religion. 
She  understood  it  thoroughly.  The  ink  and  blacking  that  were  used  in 
the  family ;  many  other  articles,  also,  that  are  usually  purchased  or  else 
dispensed  with,  were  manufactured  at  home.  Even  after  she  could  walk 
only  with  the  help  of  two  crutches,  she  knew  about  the  situation  of  every 
thing  in  her  house,  and  has  oflen  said,  that  she  could  go,  without  a 
candle,  in  the  darkest  night  and  lay  her  hand  upon  the  minutest  article 
that  might  be  needed  in  any  part  of  the  house. 

"  When  *  Mr.  Emmons,'  as  she  called  her  husband,  was  not  busy  in 
writing  his  sermons,  and  when  he  had  unfastened  his  door,  the  falling  of 
the  hook  upon  the  study  door  being  a  well  known  sign  that  he  was 
willing  to  see  the  members  of  his  household,  she  would  go  in,  and  he 
would  bring  her  chair  and  place  it  beside  his  own.  The  crutches  were 
laid  down,  and  she  would  listen  with  great  interest,  almost  reverence,  to 
whatever  interested   him.     She  sought  to  allay  his   excitements,  and 
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soothe  awaj  his  sorrows.  She  was  caha  in  her  temperament^  foresaw 
the  coming  needs  of  her  household  and  the  parish,  made  timely  arrange- 
ments to  meet  them,  executed  her  plans  with  a  quiet  care  and  skill, 
diffused  a.  spirit  of  tranquil  diligence  throughout  her  family  circle,  and 
aimed  to  make  them  all  harmonious  and  cheerful  During  the  later 
years  of  her  life  when  she  had  become  lame  and  deaf,  she  did  not  ordi- 
narily attend  the  public  services  of  the  sanctuary.  When  her  little 
grandchildren  stayed  at  home  with  her,  she  would  request  them  to  climb 
into  a  chair  by  the  window,  and  watch  his  chaise  as  he  rode  to  church, 
and  tell  her  when  the  bell  had  done  tolling ; — then  she  would  say,  *  Your 
grandfather  is  now  in  the  pulpit,' — and  would  commence  praying  for  him, 
and  the  people  to  whom  he  was  ministering.'' 

§  2.  His  Conversation  with  Children. 

This  was  the  helpmeet  who  cheered  and  sustained  the  pastor 
of  Franklin  during  more  than  forty-nine  years  of  his  laborious 
life.  His  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  also  contributed  to  his 
daily  solace.  Some  of  them  resembled  their  father  in  sprightliness 
and  wit.  Some  of  them  were  like  their  mother  in  gentleness 
and  forethought.  His  domestic  habits  are  well  pictured  out  in 
the  following  memoranda  from  one  of  his  grandchildren  : 

"  My  first  recollections  of  him  were  while  he  was  still  engaged  in  his 
pastoral  office.  He  had  httle  time  to  devote  to  his  grandchildren,  but 
when  he  did  allow  them  an  interview,  he  gave  to  them,  as  he  did  to 
every  thing,  his  whole  mind ;  and  so  satisfied  were  they  with  the  atten- 
tions they  received,  that  the  first  thing  they  did,  on  arriving  at  his  house, 
was  to  run  to  his  study  door,  and  ascertain  if  it  were  fastened.  If  it  were 
not,  they  were  allowed  to  enter  without  further  ceremony.  They  knew 
that  there  was  an  old  man  sitting  opposite  the  door,  with  no  hair  upon 
the  top  of  his  head,  with  long  white  locks  flowing  down  the  sides  of  his 
head  and  almost  reaching  to  his  shoulders,  with  a  single  breasted  coat 
and  skirted  vest,  and  what  were  called  small  clothes,  with  little  silver 
buckles  upon  his  knees,  and  larger  ones  upon  his  shoes,  and  that  he 
would  look  over  his  glasses,  and  challenge  the  juvenile  intruders  thus : 

*  Who  comes  here  ? '  '  ly*  would  be  the  invariable  response  of  every 
little  one.     '  Well,  who  is  I  ? '     *  It  is  ,'  giving  his  or  her  n  ime. 

*  Well  who 's ? '     He  would  continue  these  questions,  till  the  little 

ones,  not  knowing  what  to  answer,  would  climb  into  his  lap,  receive  a 
hearty  embrace,  and  end  with  a  regular  play,  in  which  they  invariably 
tried  to  excel  him  in  quickness  of  motion.    But  I  do  not  .think  any  of  his 
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grandchildren  can  ever  remember  a  time,  when  thej  could  move  with 
equal  celerity  with  him.  But  these  playful  strivings  did  not  last  long ; 
and  when  he  stopped,  they  knew  that  was  an  end  of  it  till  after  dinner, 
when  a  short  time  was  invariably  devoted  to  them ;  and  it  wxrald  have 
been  difficult  for  the  beholder  to  say  which  enjoyed  the  play  most,  the 
grandparent  or  the  child.  If  they  were  accompanied  by  their  parents, 
when  they  visited  him,  they  received  a  warm  welcome,  but  the  play  was 
deferred  till  after  dinner. 

"  In  one  of  these  playful  hours,  a  grandchild  passed  her  hand  over  his 
bald  head  very  gently,  saying,  *  grandpa,  your  head  is  soft.' 

"*What,  what  I'  said  he  with  apparent  sternness,  *do  you  call  my 
head  soft  f  * 

"'01'  said  the  terrified  little  one, '  I  only  meant  it  was  smooth.' 

"  <  Well,  well,'  he  replied,  <  that  11  do  better.' 

"  But  there  were  times  when  they  knew  they  must  not  try  his  study 
door ;  these  were  during  the  hours  of  his  secret  devotions.  Often  while 
playing  in  the  yard,  jumping  from  the  fence,  and  climbing  the  trees,  his 
form  was  visible  to  them,  standing,  as  was  his  custom,  before  his  chair, 
engaged  in  supplication.  These  involuntary  glimpses  through  the 
window  of  grandfather  at  prayer,  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  their 
young  minds. 

"  Every  Saturday  afternoon,  he  shaved,  had  his  boots  bnished,  and 
prepared  himself  for  the  Sabbath.  Sunset,  he  considered  the  commence- 
ment of  holy  time,  and  from  that  hour  there  was  a  marked  change  in  his 
appearance.  He  wore  no  sanctimonious  airs,  but  his  countenance  and  de- 
meanor were  as  one,  who,  in  the  sincerity  of  holy  love  and  reverence  for 
the  Author  of  the  day,  did  not  think  his  own  thoughts,  or  speak  his  own 
words.  But  the  idea  never  occurred  to  me,  that  it  was  a  gloomy  day  to 
him.  His  thoughts  seemed  to  be  in  heaven  and  his  conversation  there. 
He  thought  it  was  wrong  to  sing  on  the  Sabbath,  except  as  an  act  of 
worship.  If  any  of  us  went  about  the  house  singing  on  that  day,  he 
would  reprove  us.  He  considered  it  as  irreverent  and  improper,  as  to 
go  around  praying  audibly. 

"  After  church,  his  grandchildren  were  allowed  to  sit  a  little  while  in 
the  study,  when  he  would  either  converse  with  them  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  personal  religion,  hear  them  recite  the  catechism,  or  request  them 
to  read  to  him  a  sermon  or  a  portion  from  the  Bible,  and  often  both.  Sab- 
bath evening,  ho  was  pleased  to  have  them  spend  in  the  study,  singing. 

**  He  induced  his  grandchildren  to  open  their  hearts  entirely  to  him. 
Secrets  were  confided  to  him,  and  though  he  lived  till  ninety-five,  he 
never  so  far  lost  his  memory  as  to  betray  their  confidence.  He  had 
such  a  depth  of  experience,  and  such  largeness  of  heart,  that  he  could 
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sympathize  with  them  when  he  could  not  approve  of  their  coarse. 
It  was  really  amusing,  when  he  was  reoeiying  these  confidential  narra- 
tions, to  see  the  tears  of  sympathy  glitter  in  his  eye,  then  the  sudden 
change  of  his  countenance,  as  he  would  exclaim, '  You  were  wrong  there, 
never  do  so  again!'  Anon  as  the  narrative  proceeded,  he  would 
ejaculate  *  That  was  right ;  stick  to  it  I  *  If  the  continuation  was  getting 
ridiculous,  ^pooh!'  was  his  response;  if  humorous,  he  would  laugh 
heartily,  and  in  the  end  kindly  sum  up  the  case  and  give  his  advice." 

He  superintended  the  reading  of  his  grandchildren  while  they  resided 
with  him.  ^  He  was  careful  not  to  confine  their  reading  to  sermons,  but 
interspersed  the  writings  of  Goldsmith,  Dean  Swifl,  Pliny,  Johnson, 
Addison,  etc  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  was  the  first  volume  of  light 
literature  he  put  into  their  hands.  He  would  bring  this  out  to  them 
repeatedly,  after  an  interval  of  a  year  or  more,  taking  great  pleasure  in 
remarking  the  effect  it  had  upon  them,  as  their  minds  matured,  and 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  book  at  each  reading.  The  perusal  of  these 
works  never  failed  to  open  subjects  for  conversation,  and  call  forth  from 
him  so  much  wit  and  wisdom,  that  the  hours  flew  pleasantly  and  imper- 
ceptibly. Speaking  of  *  Gulliver's  Travels,'  he  said,  *  I  frequently  place 
that  book  in  the  hands  of  young  people,  to  take  the  idea  out  of  their 
minds  that  they  know  every  thing.' 

^'  If  the  children  had  any  book  for  their  own  private  reading,  he  drew 
the  fact  out  of  them,  read  the  book  himself,  and  then  gave  them  his 
opinion  of  it,  and  his  reason  for  the  s^me.  He  was  so  candid,  yet  so 
keen,  that  they  rather  enjoyed  than  disliked  this  watchfulness,  and  ulti- 
mately cared  to  read  few  books,  with  the  contents  of  which  he  was  not 
familiar. 

"  He  was  very  fond  of  drawing  people  out,  and  giving  both  children  and 
adults,  an  opportunity  to  show  what  they  knew,  and  testing  their  ability 
to  defend  themselves.  At  these  times,  he  would  allow  them  to  dispute 
him  with  impunity,  indeed  he  often  obliged  them  to  do  so ;  but  he  always 
improved  these  occasions  to  teach  them  important  truths. 

"  He  had  a  faculty  of  knowing  what  his  youthful  visitors  were  about 
when  out  of  his  presence,  without  appearing  to  watch  them. 

"  One  evening  as  a  young  grandchild  ran  into  the  study,  he  exclaimed : 

** '  Here  comes  the  little  gambler.' 

«*rm  not  a  gambler.  Sir.' 

Havn't  you  just  been  playing  a  game  ? ' 

**  *  Yes,  Sir,'  (and  here  the  game  was  described  by  the  child). 

*^ '  Then  havn't  you  been  gambling  ?  * 

^'No,  Sir.' 

«*  Why  not?' 
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"  *  Because  I  didn't  use  any  cards,  only  corns.*' 

"  *  People  can  gamble  without  cards,  now  why  havn't  you  been  gam- 
bling?" 

"No  answer. 

"  *  Well,  1 11  tell  you  if  you  11  remember.'  With  one  of  liis  good- 
natured  keen  glances,  that  always  seemed  to  bum  into  their  minds  what 
he  wished  them  to  recollect,  he  replied,  'Because  it  was  entirely  a 
game  of  skilL  Any  game  which  depends  upon  the  throw  of  dice,  or 
chance  in  any  way,  is  wrong,  and  it  is  wicked  to  play  it.' 

« *  Why  is  a  chance  game  wicked  ? ' 

^ '  Because  it  is  appealing  to  God  on  trifling  occasions.' 

"  *  Does  the  Bible  say  so  ? ' 

**Yes.' 

«*  Where?' 

"  *  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposal  thereof  is  of  the 
Lord.'    Prov.  16:  33. 

"  *  I  don't  believe  people  ever  think  of  God,  when  they  throw  dice.' 

'^ '  I  don't  suppose  they  do ;  neither  do  I  suppose  they  often  think  of 
God  when  they  swear,  but  that  doesn't  prevent  their  being  profane.'  " 

He  was  fond  of  cultivating  the  dialectical  skill  of  the  children  around 
him.  He  adopted  Reinhard's  plan  of  *  teaching  much  by  telling  noth- 
ing.' He  stimulated  the  logical  faculties,  by  questions  and  disputes. 
One  of  his  granddaughters,  whfn  not  more  than  six  years  old,  came  to 
him  with  a  trouble  weighing  on  her  mind : 

^  A.  B.  says,  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  and  I  do  not 
believe  it'* 

«  Don't  you  believe  it  ?    Why  not  ?  " 

« I  know  it  isn't." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  ?  " 

"Is  it,  grandpa?" 

<'  Don't  ask  me  that  question ;  you  must  find  out  for  yourtdf.** 

"How  can  I  find  out?" 

**  You  must  study  into  it" 

She  knew  enough  to  resort  to  the  first  of  Genesis  for  information  on 
the  structure  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  after  a  truly  Emmons  search, 
she  ran  into  the  study : 

"I've  found  out;  —  the  moon  is  not  made  of  green  cheese,  for  the 
moon  was  made  before  cows  were."  * 

1  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  of  the  preceding,  as  of  many  other  anecdotes 
regarding  Dr.  Emmons^  .there  have  been  given  seyeral  versions,  differing  from  each 
other  in  some  particolam,  bat  harmonizing  in  their  spirit  and  substance. 
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§  8.  Letters  to  his  grand-daughters. 

In  this  playful  manner  did  the  enthusiastic  logician  regale 
himself,  and  stimulate  the  children  who  came  around  him,  during 
the  seventy  years  of  his  metaphysical  study.  The  Christian  ten- 
derness as  well  as  the  confiding  friendship  with  which  the  old  di- 
vine treated  his  grand-daughters,  may  be  inferred  from  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  he  addressed  to  them  in  their  early  childhood : 

«  Fbanklin,  March  17, 1830. 

"  My  Dear :  I  wish  I  were  able  to  give  you  that  good  advice 

which  you  request  me  to  give.  But,  however,  I  will  do  as  well  as  I  can. 
In  the  first  place,  I  advise  you  to  regard  the  advice,  instructions,  and 
even  reproofs,  of  your  dear  mother  and  excellent  grandmother.  They 
have  a  right  to  advise,  instruct  and  admonish  you ;  and  you  are  under 
the  most  endearing  obligations  to  regard  their  ledsons  of  wisdom  and 
piety.  You  have  been  devoted  to  God,  whose  you  are  and  whom  you 
are  bound  to  serve  in  childhood,  in  youth,  and  through  every  period  of 
your  life  and  existence.  Read  the  Bible  every  day,  and  make  it  your 
constant  and  in&Uible  guide.  '  Acknowledge  God  in  all  your  ways,  and 
he  will  direct  your  paths.'  True  piety  spreads  a  brighter  glory  around 
all  the  native  beauties  and  acquired  accomplishments  in  the  female  char- 
acter than  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array.  Dress  neatly  and  elegantly, 
but  not  extravagantly  and  vainly.  Form  no  intimacy  with  the  unprin- 
cipled and  vicious.  Make  as  many  friends  as  you  can  without  flattery  or 
deception ;  but  make  very  few  confidants.  If  any  become  your  causeless 
enemies,  forgive  and  watch  them.  Make  no  display  of  your  talents  or 
attainments;  for  every  one  will  clearly  see,  admire,  and  acknowledge 
them,  so  long  as  you  cover  them  with  the  beautiful  veil  of  modesty.  I 
wish  to  keep  up  our  mutual  correspondence.  It  may  not  be  unprofitable 
to  you,  and  it  will  certainly  be  amusing  and  gratifying  to  your  aged, 
lonely,  and  almost  forgotten  grand&ther ; 

"  N.  Emmons.'' 

«  Franklin,  May  5, 1830. 

« My  Dear :  I  am  glad  you  are  so  able  and  ready  to  write 

to  me.    I  am  very  fond  of  your  letters  and  examine  them  very  criti- 
cally, and  am  highly  gratified  with  every  beauty  and  elegance  I,  dis- 

cover  in  them If  your  grandfisither  and  grandmother,  and  your 

dear  mother,  have  set  you  good  examples,  they  lay  you  under  very 
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stroDg  and  endearing  obligations  to  imitate  their  virtues  and  excellences. 
The  more  careful  you  are  to  tread  in  their  steps,  the  more  you  will 
please  them  while  they  live,  and  the  more  you  will  honor  them  after 
they  are  dead.  So  long  as  you  follow  good  example,  you  will  set  good 
example.  Oh  how  much  good  you  may  do  your  dear,  young,  sprightly 
little  sisters,  if  you  take  them  by  the  hand  and  lead  them  in  the  paths  of 
virtue  and  piety.  You  have  all  been  devoted  to  God,  in  one  of  his 
sacred  ordinances,  and  frequently  been  carried  to  the  throne  of  divine 

grace  by  those  whose  hearts  have  been  bound  up  in  you.     Dear , 

if  you  could  give  it  under  your  hand  and  seal,  in  sincerity  and  truth, 
that  you  daily  read  the  Bible,  and  daily  give  your  heart  to  God,  and 
commit  yourself  wholly  and  for  ever  to  his  disposal,  it  would  be  a  great 
consolation  to  your  affectionate  grandfather  ; 

«  N.  Emmons." 


«  Franklin,  Feb.  5, 1832. 

"  My  Dear :  You  are  indeed  my  eldest  grand-child,  but  it  gives 

me  greater  joy  to  hope  you  are  become  a  child  of  God.  I  will  tell  you 
that  I  have  had  peculiar  and  painful  fears  respecting  your  spiritual  in- 
terests ever  since  you  lefl  us ;  for  in  one  of  the  last  times  I  conversed 
with  you,  I  took  notice  of  some  expressions  you  let  fall,  which  excited  in 
my  mind  a  strong  suspicion  that  you  were  opposed  to  some  of  the  most 
essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  leaning  towards  Unitarianism,  or  some 
other  lax  and  dangerous  errors.  Under  this  impression,  when  I  have 
daily  carried  all  my  grand-children  to  the  throne  of  grace,  I  never  failed 
to  pray  for  you  in  particular.  The  moment,  therefore,  I  read  your  letter, 
it  darted  into  my  mind  that  my  particular  petition  for  you  had  been 
graciously  granted.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  your  account  of  your  late 
views  and  exercbes  of  heart,  have  given  me  great  joy  and  consolation. 
If  you  have  not  mistaken  and  misrepresented  the  change  you  have  expe* 
rienced,  I  am  ready  to  say  that  it  looks  like  a  genuine  conversion.  I 
wish  however  you  would  inform  me  how  sudden  your  change  was,  and 
whether  you  were  conscious  of  any  extraordinary  excitements  of  your 
natural  passions,  by  any  thing  you  heard  or  saw  at  the  protracted  meet- 
ing. ....  If  you  are  a  real  subject  of  grace  and  follower  of  Christ, 
you  may  be  exposed  to  great  trials  from  your  former  graceless  intimates. 
They  will  neglect  no  opportunities,  and  stick  at  no  alluring  motives,  to 

draw  you  astray  from  the  path  of  duty I-  hope  you  will  write 

as  soon  as  you  receive  this,  and  fully  answer  the  queries  of  your  affec- 
tionate grand&ther ; 

"Nathanael  Emmons.'* 
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"  Franklin,  April  29, 1830. 
«  My  Dear  Ellen :  I  thank  you  for  your  short,  pretty,  pertinent  letter, 
and  I  hope  you  will  send  me  another  very  soon,  and  give  me  a  more 
particular  account  of  your  Sabbath  schools,  Bible  classes,  the  schools  you 
attend,  and  the  studies  you  are  pursuing.  Now  is  the  best  season  you 
will  ever  enjoy  to  get  that  learning  which  may  make  you  reputable,  use- 
ful, and  happy  in  years  to  come.  You  are  growing  up  in  an  evil  day, 
when  you  will  be  exposed  to  all  the  vanities  and  snares  which  surround 
childhood  and  youth.  Remember  your  Creator,  and  he  will  guide  and 
guard  ypu  every  day  and  everywhere.  You  ask  for  advice,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  little.  Give  yourself  more  to  thinking  than  to  reading,  for 
reading  without  thinking  will  make  you  vain  rather  than  knowing. 
Your  teachers  may  give  you  words  and  ideas,  but  they  cannot  give  you 
knowledge.  You  can  derive  real  knowledge  from  no  other  source  than 
from  your  own  mental  exertions.  Learn  to  think  steadily,  closely  and 
acutely  upon  every  subject  to  which  your  instructors  direct  your  atten- 
tion.   Do  you  seek  knowledge  while  others  cull  flowers ;  for  flowers  will 

fede,  but  knowledge  will  endure.  ....    Oh,  Ellen,  if  you  and 

would  only  think  how  much  pleasure  your  letters  give  xne,  you  will  not 
cease  to  write  very  frequently  to  your  solitary  grandfather; 

*<  N.  Emmons." 


"  Franklin,  June  27, 1832. 
^  My  Dear  Ellen :  I  have  long  entertained  the  pleasing  hope  that  you 
had  become  truly  a  child  of  God,  and  stood  entitled  to  liis  gracious  prom- 
ise to  pious  youth :  ^  I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  those  that  seek  me 
early  shall  And  me.'  This  fond  hope  I  am  loath  to  give  up,  though  the 
descripti<m  which  you  have  given  of  yourself,  in  your  late  letter,  seems 
designed  to  weaken  or  destroy  it  It  is  true,  a  false  hope  had  better  be 
given  up  than  indulged.  But  it  is  very  possible  to  give  up  a  good  hope, 
and  young  converts  have  oflen  been  led  to  give  up  such  a  hope.  The 
reason  is,  they  hope  for  too  much  at  first  They  are  ready  to  imagine, 
that  they  shall  continue  to  enjoy  their  warm  feelings  and  bright  pros- 
pects, without  any  interruption  or  diminution.  This  they  have  no  right 
to  expect ;  for  God  has  never  promised  to  give  them  the  constant  light 
of  his  countenance  and  manifestation  of  his  love.  He  often  hides  his  face 
from  them  and  plunges  them  in  darkness  and  doubts,  to  try  their  faith, 
and  the  sincerity  of  their  submission  to  his  amiable  and  awful  sovereignty. 
I  want  to  know,  therefore,  why  you  have  given  up  your  hopes.  If  it  is 
because  you  have  lost  a  sense  of  danger,  or  a  realizing  sense  of  the  divine 
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presence,  and  of  the  great  realities  of  the  invisible  world,  your  hopes  may 
revive  again ;.  but  if  it  be  because  you  still  love  the  world  supremely, 
and  cannot  bear  to  take  up  the  cross  and  to  walk  in  the  strait  and  narrow 
path  to  heaven,  you  ought  to  give  up  your  hope,  and  inmiediately  repent 
and  give  God  the  supreme  affection  of  your  heart. 

«  N.Emmons." 


§  4.  Hx$  regular  ffabits  at  Home. 

A  prominent,  it  may  be  the  most  prominent  feature  of  Em- 
mons's home  life  was  its  regularity.  On  Monday  he  did  not 
crave  a  respite  from  work ;  but  rose,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
before  the  sun,  and  in  the  winter  by  daylight ;  first,  read  his 
Bible  and  rose  for  secret  prayer,  then  attended  family  devotions, 
wound  up  his  watch,  took  his  frugal  breakfast,  went  into  his 
room  as  early  as  seven  o'clock,  sat  down  at  his  study  table,  hav- 
ing previously  fastened  his  study  door  if  he  was  unwilling  to  be 
interrupted  in  his  work ;  about  noon,  if  the  sky  were  cloudless,  he 
went  to  his  study  window,  watched  the  meridian  mark  on  the  sill, 
compared  his  watch  with  the  sun's  time,  ate  his  dinner,  occasion- 
ally took  a  brief  stroll  over  his  farm,  returned  to  his  room,  fastened 
the  door  if  he  was  particularly  occupied ;  resumed  his  chair  at  the 
desk ;  when  the  evening  twilight  came  he  supped,  attended  fam- 
ily prayer,  returned  to  his  room  once  more  ;  put  down  again,  if 
he  was  busy,  the  hook  that  defended  him  from  intruders,^  per- 
formed his  private  devotions,  then  resumed  his  hard  work,  retired 
to  rest  before  ten  o'clock,  slept  soundly ;  and  on  Tuesday  went 
through  the  same  routine,  repeated  it  on  Wednesday ^  and  did 
not  change  it  imtil  Saturday  idfternoon,  when  he  began  to  set  his 
house  in  order  for  the  Sabbath  day,  which  was  a  high  day.  As 
the  assiduous  worker  opened  his  book  in  the  morning,  he  felt  the 
habitual  assurance  that  he  could  enjoy  twelve  hours  for  medita- 

^  Two  yoaDg  clergymen  calliDg  on  Br.  Emmons,  he  said  to  them  before  they  had 
taken  their  seat :  ''  Do  yon  see  that  hook  f  Both  of  yon  are  yoimg  ministers,  and  if  yon 
have  not  such  hooks  on  yonr  study  doors,  I  advise  yon  to  put  them  on  without  delay; 
for  I  am  more  indebted  to  that  hook  than  to  any  man  on  earth ;  it  has  kept  me  free 
from  many  interruptions/'  On  being  told  that  some  ministers  might  need  the  hook 
on  the  outside  of  the  door,  he  replied,  "  Then  let  them  put  the  hook  on  both  sides ;  for 
if  they  need  to  be  fastened  in,  they  will  surely  need  to  fasten  the  world  out" — Rev,  A. 
R.  Baker's  MemwrofDr,  Emmons,  in  Am,  Quar,  Reg,  Vol.  XY.  p.  125. 
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tion,  uninterrupted  by  extraneous  cares.  It  is  true,  that  some- 
times an  incident  in  his  family,  or  on  his  farm ;  sometimes  a 
wedding  or  a  funeral,  in  the  town  ;  sometimes  a  sick  or  troubled 
parishioner ;  sometimes  a  friend,  or  stranger  from  abroad ; 
sometimes  an  ordination,  or  an  advisory  council,  or  a  ministers' 
meeting,  would  interfere  with  his  wonted  toil ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  he  often  spent  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  of  the  day  over  his 
books  or  manuscripts.  No  one  could  look  about  in  his  room, 
without  knowing  where  the  veteran's  feet  usually  rested.  The 
marks  which  they  left  upon  the  wainscot  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention from  visitors,  that  he  was  obliged  to  procure  a  new  pan- 
elling for  one  place  in  his  room,  which  would  suggest  fewer 
queries.^  He  sat  in  the  same  study  chair  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  when,  about  ninety  years  of  age,  he  relaxed  the  sever- 
ity of  his  mental  toil,  he  fitly  consented  to  abandon  the  old  arm- 
chair for  a  new  and  easier  one.  Being  asked,  before  this  epoch, 
but  after  he  was  released  from  parochial  duties,  why  he  did  not 
spend  his  leisure  days  in  journeying,  he  replied,  "  I  should  like 
well  enough  to  travel,  if  I  could  take  my  study  with  me.  Habits 
are  stubborn  things ;  and  I  have  become  so  accustomed  to  this 
room,  to  this  desk,  to  this  chair,  and  to  this  spot  where  I  sit,  that 
I  do  not  feel  at  home  anywhere  else ;  I  cannot  talk  anywhere 
else."  He  had  a  regular  hour  for  conversation  with  liis  students 
and  friends  ;  and  a  peculiar  movement  of  his  body  toward  the 
study  table,  was  equal  to  a  sheriflF's  order  that  the  room  should 
be  cleared,  and  he  be  left  alone. 

^  ^'  If  Emmoiifl,  instead  of  weariog  holes  in  the  floor  of  his  study,  bj  his  chair, 
where  he  sat  'a  fixture  for  seventy  years,'  had  worn  holes  in  his  shoes  by  walking 
sometimes  among  men,  or  going  forth  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  heaven,  he  would 
doubtless  have  saved  his  Scripture  without  losing  any  thing  of  his  logic.  So  of  the 
'  elect  few '  metaphysicians  of  kindred  habits.  Yet  Professor  Park  calls  their  imagi- 
native science  *  practical '  and  *  common  sense ;  *  as  if  in  a  study  that  is  never  venti- 
kted  men  could  become  any  thing  but  idealists  or  mystics.  —  President  Nathan  Lord's 
Letter  to  Dr.  Dana  on  the  Theology  of  New  England,  p.  19.  The  same  criticism  may 
be  pronounced  upon  Kant,  Hegel,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  German  scholars,  upon 
the  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  upon  many  of  Ae  more  ancient  philosophers. 
We  presume  that  the  nonogenarian  of  Franklin  would  have  thought  better,  and  lived 
longer  if  he  had  followed  Dr.  Lord's  suggestion.  The  remark  of  Professor  Woods  is 
accurate :  "  Dr.  Emmons  was  not  without  faults ;  but  his  very  faults  and  mistakes  are 
edifying."  Some  of  them  show  the  worth  of  a  good  physical  constitution  to  start  with 
in  life ;  also  the  native  strength  of  that  mind  which  knew  so  much  of  the  world  with- 
out mingling  in  its  public  routine. 
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The  following  illustrative  incident  is  narrated  by  Dr.  Ide :  ^ 

<<  A  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  been  a  stndent  of  his  and  a  boarder  in  his 
fiunilj,  shortly  after  he  began  to  preach,  became  deranged  in  mind,  and 
fancied  himself  to  be,  as  he  said,  ^in  the  other  world.'  Though  per- 
fectly beside  himself  in  respect  to  this  point,  yet  he  would  reason  with 
great  composure  and  strength  upon  other  subjects,  and  in  conversation 
with  his  friends  would  often  attempt  to  reason  on  this  also.  While  on  a 
visit  at  the  doctor's,  sitting  one  day  with  the  family  in  the  parlor,  he  in- 
troduced his  all  absorbing  subject,  and  began  to  name  one  fact  after 
another,  to  prove  that  he  was  Mn  the  other  world.'  Some  of  those 
present  queried  with  him  on  this  subject  This  led  to  a  pleasant,  but 
very  animated  debate,  in  which  he  defended  his  position  with  great  in- 
genuity and  earnestness.  In  the  midst  of  the  conversation.  Dr.  Emmons, 
having  been  out  some  time,  came  in,  and,  perceiving  the  object  of  the 
debate,  sat  down  and  listened  to  Brown's  argument.  As  soon  as  Brown 
saw  him  seated  with  the  £unily,  he  turned  with  an  air  of  triumph  to  his 
opponents,  and,  pointing  to  the  doctor,  exclaimed,  *  See,  there  is  demon- 
stration that  this  is  the  other  world.  Dr.  Emmons  is  out  of  his  study, 
and  is  now  sitting  here  with  the  &mily ;  and  you  all  know  that  no  such 
thing  ever  happened  in  the  old  world.' 

^  Though  it  is  not  true  that  Dr.  Emmons  never  sat  with  his  family, 
yet  so  uniformly  was  he  in  his  study  when  at  home,  and  so  well  known 
were  his  habits  in  this  respect,  that  the  wit  of  the  maniac  had  a  peculiar 
point;  and,  while  it  produced  a  general  burst  of  laughter,  put  an  end  to 
the  debate." 

When  we  reflect  on  this  pertinacious  course  of  study  drawn 
out  through  a  period  of  seventy  years ;  when  we  remember  that 
the  still  roads  of  his  parish  were  not  disturbed  by  the  wheels 
of  a  regular  mail-wagon,  during  the  earlier  years  of  his  min- 
istry ;  and  that  during  two  thirds  of  his  long  pastorate,  the  town 
did  not  receive  a  regular  mail  oftener  than  once  a  week, 
we  are  subdued,  if  not  appalled  by  the  remark  of  Emmons : 

'^  Diversions,  properly  so  called,  have  no  foundation  either  in  reason  or 
religion.  They  are  the  offspring  of  a  corrupt  heart,  and  nourished  by 
vidouB  example.  God  requires  duties,  and  nothing  but  duties.  And 
the  duties  which  he  requires  are  so  various  and  so  well  adapted  to  our 

1  Memoir,  pp.  60,  61. 
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present  state,  that  in  the  perfonning  of  them  we  may  find  all  the  relaxa- 
tion of  bodj  and  itiind  which  either  can  ever  require."  ^ 

With  the  meaning  which  this  severe  student  attached  to  the 
word,  diversion  (amusement  for  the  sake  of  mere  frivolous 
pleasure),  his  remark  is  true;  but  whether  true  or  false,  it 
illustrates  his  power  of  endurance,  his  broad  capacities,  the 
admirable  fitness  of  his  temperament  to  the  pursuits  of  a  logician 
and  philosopher.  Surely  a  man  who  lived  so  long  and  toiled  so 
much,  must  have  written  something  fitted  to  excite  our  curi- 
osity and  teach  us  wise  lessons. 


§  5.  Bis  Precision  at  Home, 

Intimately  connected  with  the  regularity,  was  the  precisian 
of  all  his  movements  at  home.  "  Precisely/  so,^^  writes  his  col- 
league, Dr.  E.  Smalley,^  ^^  precisely  so,  must  the  wood  be  laid 
on  the  fire,  and  the  ready  hearth-brush  must  almost  instinc- 
tively do  its  duty  in  keeping  dust  and  ashes  in  their  places. 
At  such  a  time  must  the  wood-box  be  replenished ;  the  faithful 
servant  must  know  enough  to  enter  that  room  with  bead  un- 
covered ;  and  so  devoted  was  the  sage  to  his  own  calling,  so 
much  did  he  depend  on  others  to  do  what  belonged  to  other 
departments,  that  he  would  often  playfully  say,  *  I  cannot  do 
without  a  servant  twenty-four  minutes.* "  If  he  heard  a  knock 
at  his  door,  the  precise  man  would  first  put  liis  book  or 
manuscript  under  the  green  baize  which  covered  his  study-table ; 
—  seldom  did  a  visitor  see  any  volume  or  paper  lying  on  that 
unspotted  baize  ;  the  entire  room,  in  his  busiest  hours,  bore  no 
appearance  of  a  laboratory  ;  —  and  then  the  student  would  admit 
his  guests.  They  always  found  him  scrupulously  neat  in  his 
person  and  attire.  His  three-cornered  hat  was  hanging  on  the 
peg  appropriated  for  it.  Every  chair  was  in  its  place,  every 
book  on  its  shelf,  except  the  one  under  the  baize. 

Rev.  Dr.  Harris  of  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  once  related  the  fol- 
lowing incident  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir : 


1  Original  Edition  of  Collected  Works,  Vol.  11.  p.  65. 
*  Spnigae's  Annals,  I.  p.  704. 
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^  Having  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revoludonaiy  war,  I  went  to  read 
theology  with  Dr.  Emmons.  As  I  was  expecting  to  remain  several 
months  a  member  of  his  family,  he  felt  that  he  might  be  more  free  with 
me  than  with  other  strangers,  and  he  wished  to  lose  no  time  in  training 
me  to  habits  of  order.  After  I  had  taken  my  seat  with  him  by  the  fire, 
a  brand  fell  upon  the  hearth  ;  and  as  I  was  the  younger  man,  and  withal 
the  pupil,  I  arose  and  put  the  brand  in  its  place,  but  put  the  tongs  on 
the  left  of  the  jamb.  The  Doctor  instantly  removed  the  tongs  to  the 
right  of  the  jamb.  In  a  few  minutes  more,  the  fire  fell  down  the  second 
time ;  I  rectified  the  matter,  and  put  the  tongs  again  on  the  left  of  the 
fire  place.  The  Doctor  rose  again,  and  put  them  on  the  right  Soon 
the  brands  fell  the  third  time;  and  as  the  Doctor^s  movements  had 
appeared  to  me  somewhat  singular,  I  determined  to  find  out  what  they 
meant  Having  adjusted  the  brands,  therefore,  I  placed  the  tongs, 
designedly,  along  with  the  shovel  at  my  left.  My  teacher  then  arose, 
and  having  corrected  my  third  error,  looked  significantly  in  my  fiice,  and 
said :  ^  My  young  friend,  as  you  are  going  to  stay  with  me,  I  wish  to 
tell  you,  now,  that  I  keep  my  shovel  at  the  left  of  my  fire,  and  my  tongs 
at  the  right'  From  this  incident,  I  learned  one  of  the  most  useful 
maxims  of  a  theologian ;  never  to  put  on  the  left  hand  what  belongs  to 
the  right;  never  to  place  together  what  ought  to  be  kept  separate; 
always  to  discriminate  between  things  that  ^iffer ;  and  to  be  accurate  in 
small  things  as  well  as  great" 

In  his  punctiliousness  of  habit,  Dr.  Emmons  was  a  repre- 
sentative character.  Many  of  the  choice  men  among  the  old 
divines  of  New  England  were  methodical  in  all  thoir  ways. 
Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  when  a  boy,  felt  obliged  to  leave  his 
shoes  in  a  particular  place  over  uight;  and  when  once,  by 
accident,  he  forgot  this  duty,  he  left  his  bed  and  rectified  the 
disorder.  Dr.  Hopkins  of  Newport,  could  not  sleep  unless  he 
knew  precisely  where  his  gloves  were.  So  there  was  not  an 
article  in  Emmons's  room  but  he  could  find  it  if  he  were  blind- 
fold. The  fathers  were  regular  in  their  movements.  Dr.  West 
would  come  home  from  Hartford  on  the  Saturday  of  election 
week,  not  Friday  but  Saturday,  and  would  turn  the  corner  to 
go  up  from  the  plain  to  the  hill  where  he  lived,  at  half  after 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  For  the  winding  up  of  his  watch 
he  had  his  fixed  time.  He  studied  ia  one  place,  had  certain 
.  regular  movements  in  his  study-chair,  left  two  cavities  as  the 
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impress  of  his  feet  upon  the  floor,  and  in  many  other  respects 
was  conformed  to  the  same  model  with  Dr.  Emmons. 


§  6.  His  Temperance. 

Another  feature  of  Emmons's  home-life  was  his  temperance. 
We  read  that  "  Schiller,  during  his  hours  of  composition, 
kept  at  his  side  a  bottle  of  champagne  or  Rhenish  wine,  or  a  cup 
of  strong  coflee.  Horace  Walpole  wrote  usually  from  ten  to  two 
o'clock  at  night,  always  having  strong  coffee  by  him.  Sir 
William  Jones  drank  a  great  deal  of  coffee  to  support  him  in 
his  nocturnal  studies.  Baron  de  Grimm  states  that  Voltaire,  a 
few  days  prior  to  his  death,  with  his  characteristic  activity  and 
enthusiasm,  attended  the  rehearsal  of  the  Academy,  and  in- 
sisted on  the  production  of  a  new  and  important  edition  of 
their  dictionary.  To  this  project,  many  objections  were  started, 
which  he  resolved  to  obviate  in  an  elaborate  discourse.  To 
strengthen  himself  for  the  task,  he  swallowed  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  strong  coffee,  and  then  continued  to  work  for 
upwards  of  twelve  hours  without  intermission.  This  indepen- 
dent effort  brought  on  a  painful  inflammation  of  his  system.  For 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  *pain,  lie  swallowed,  with  his  usual 
impatience,  a  large  quantity  of  laudanum.  The  consequence 
was  that  he  fell  into  a  lethargy  from  which  he  never  entirely 
recovered." 

In  contrast  with  these  authors,  the  subject  of  this  Memoir 
very  seldom  drank  any  liquid  more  stimulating  than  weak  tea. 
His  usual  beverage  at  supper  was  milk.  In  the  evening  he 
often  drank  the  new  milk  before  it  was  cool.^  Thus  innocent 
was  his  diet.  Unless  friends  from  abroad  were  at  his  table,  lie 
adhered  to  a  childlike  regimen.  He  studied  the  indications  of 
nature  in  the  treatment  of  his  physical  system,  and  he  meant  to 
cat  and  drink  what  an  unadulterated  taste  would  crave,  and 
what  the  God  of  Nature  had  most  obviously  provided.    He  was 

*  It  has  been  often  and  truly  remarked,  that  the  Franklin  diyino  kept  himself  out  of 
his  sermons.  His  use  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  was  very  infrequent.  Still, 
his  discourses  betray,  sometimes,  his  individual  tastes,  and  remind  those  who  knew 
liim,  of  his  private  habits.  There  are  signs  of  his  milk-diet  in  his  noted  sermon  on 
1  Corinthians  3 :  2. 
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nearly  as  averse  as  Napoleon  to  large  doses  of  medicine.  He 
was  no  less  abstemiou$  than  he  was  uniform,  at  his  meals. 
President  Edwards  was  wont  to  leave  the  table  for  his  study 
before  his  family  had  concluded  their  repast,  and  would  return 
to  dismiss  the  table, .  when  they  had  satisfied  their  wants. 
"  Through  life  I  have  risen  from  my  meal^  with  as  good  an  appe- 
tite as  I  had  when  I  sat  down,"  was  the  remark  of  Dr.  Emmons 
when  he  had  passed  his  ninetieth  year.  He  seldom  uttered  a 
word,  and  wasted  but  few  minutes  in  reasoning,  with  regard  to  his 
repasts ;  he  ate  what  was  set  before  Atm,  if  it  were  not  unwhole- 
some ;  and  he  once  summed  up  his  dietetic  rules  in  these  words : 
"  I  do  not  ascribe  my  long-continued  health  to  any  whimsical 
care  of  my  diet.  What  has  hurt  me,  I  have  not  eaten.  I  have 
avoided  stimulating  liquids,  have  seldom  drank  coffee  unless  it 
were  half  milk  and  half  sugar,  have  been  always  temperate  in  the 
use  of  simple  food,  and  have  secured  good  sleep."  But  his  temper- 
ance was  a  general  virtue,  extending  to  all  his  appetites  and 
passions ;  his  securing  good  sleep  was  but  one  index  of  his  char- 
acter, of  his  calmness,  patience,  resignation,  freedom  from 
exposure  both  physical  and  moral ;  his  spirit  reclining  on  the 
bosom  of  eternal  truth,  while  he  rested  his  head  upon  his  pillow 
at  night.  His  long  life  was  a  Providential  result  of  his  descent 
from  hardy  yeomen,  of  his  early  labor  on  the  Millington  farm, 
of  his  rational  but  not  squeamish  care  for  plain  light  meals,  of 
his  regular  ways,  but,  above  all,  of  that  disinterested  and  con- 
fiding submission  which  he  practised  first  and  preached  after- 
wards. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  celebrated  temperance  refor- 
mation which  overspread  the  community  after  the  subject  of  this 
Memoir  had  become  an  octogenarian,  found  him  as  it  left  him. 
Prom  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year,  it  modified  scarcely 
one  drop  of  the  liquid  which  he  drank.  His  habits  of  drink- 
ing, as  of  dressing,  remained  the  same  whether  other  men  did  or 
did  not  come  up  to  them,  or  down  to  them.  "  Old  people,"  says 
Dr.  Ide,  "  especially  when  they  have  arrived  at  their  eightieth 
or  ninetieth  year,  are  generally  afraid  of  innovations,  and  dis- 
posed to  doubt  the  utility  of  modern  improvements.  But  Dr. 
Emmons  at  this  great  age,  hailed  the  temperance  reformation  as 
a  harbinger  of  good,  and  cheerfully  gave  his  name  to  be  enrolled 
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with  those  who  were  pledged  agcdnst  the  use  of  ardent  spirit  as  a 
drink.  It  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  see,  near  the  close  of  his 
life,  the  people  generally  embracing  substantially  the  same  views 
on  this  subject,  which  he  had  entertained  all  his  days."  ^ 


§  7.  J3w  U$e  of  Tobacco. 

The  truth,  however,  must  be  told.  When  a  visitor  entered  the 
room  of  the  celebrated  theologian  Brettschneider,  he  saw  ar- 
ranged on  the  study  wall  of  the  veteran  scholar,  twenty-seven 
tobacco  pipes.  So  when  a  stranger  entered  the  room  of  Doctor 
Emmons,  he  detected  the  signs  that  this  apostle  of  temperance 
had  not  attained  perfection.  In  common  with  the  lawyers  and 
clergymen  of  his  time,  he  had  chewed  the  "  meditative  quid." 
His  indulgence  had  never  been  immoderate  ;  still  after  he  had 
lived  ninety  years  he  became  convinced  that  it  was  wrong,  and 
he  determined  at  once  to  abstain  from  it.  An  eminent  physician 
urged  him  not  to  interfere  with  a  habit  so  long  indulged,  as  the 
consequences  of  its  discontinuance  at  his  great  age  might  be  un- 
pleasant, and  it  was  the  duty  of  people  greatly  advanced  in  years 
to  make  their  last  days  as  comfortable  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of 
their  friends.  He  therefore  continued  the  use  of  the  weed, 
though  he  deplored  the  habit,  and  spoke  of  its  evil  tendency. 

The  report  has  been  started  that  his  conformity  with  this  once 
common  practice  of  literary  men,  resulted  in  shortening  his  life. 
His  example  has  been  held  up  as  a  warning  to  youthful  scholars, 
who  might  be  cut  oflf  from  their  earthly  existence  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five,  unless  they  abstained  from  a  habit  so  fatal  to  lon- 
gevity. There  is,  perhaps,  more  reason  for  the  warning  than 
might  appear  at  a  superficial  glance.  It  is  a  fact  that  Br.  Em- 
mons died  not  of  old  age,  but  of  a  cancerous  affection,  which 
may  possibly  have  been  exacerbated  by  any  unnatural  indul- 


^  Memoir,  p.  56.  At  the  rery  fint  proposal  of  the  temperanoe  pledge,  Emmons 
did  not  admire  it.  He  loved  his  fttther  and  mother,  and  they  had  joined  no  Temperance 
Society.  He  was  disinclined  to  norel  schemes,  and  he  loyed  individnality  as  well  as 
antiquity.  "I  hare  been  abstinent  without  a  pledge,"  he  remarked  in  1826  to  a 
young  friend  who  was  boasting  of  the  temperance  moTement.  Soon,  however,  the 
temperate  patriarch  adopted  the  new  method,  which  in  fiict  was  the  substance  of  his 
old  teachings. 
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gence.^  His  own  favorite  theory  was,  that  '  not  one  in  a  thou- 
sand or  a  million  of  the  human  race  reaches  the  bounds  of  life 
which  nature  has  set ; '  that  ^  the  course  of  nature  may  extend 
these  bounds  an  himdred  and  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty 
years ;  and  perhaps  would  always  do  so,  if  it  were  not  obstructed ' 
by  some  incident  interfering  with  the  laws  of  our  physical  con- 
stitution. It  was  interesting  to  hear  him  speak  of  an  octogena- 
rian, as  not  having  lived  to  the  full  age  of  man,  but  as  being 
^'deprived"  of  the  normal  '^  residue  of  his  years." 

§  8.  Seeming  Tameness  of  his  Life. 

Some  have  imagined  that  the  still  retreat  of  Emmons  was 
one  of  tedious  monotony.  His  days  and  nights  must  have  been 
languid  and  dull,  it  is  thought,  and  he  must  have  hybemated  in 
a  comatose  condition  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  century.  But 
such  persons  forget  his  brisk  intellectual  impulses,  and  the  active 
genius  of  his  creed.  He  was  always  amid  stirring  scenes ;  for 
he  saw  angels  encamping  on  the  plains  of  Franklin,  and  hourly 
ascending  or  descending  to  or  from  the  skies.  Was  an  infant 
bom  in  the  still  parish  ?  This  was  not  a  mere  terrene  occurrence. 
"  The  birth  of  every  immortal  soul,"  he  teaches,  "  is  an  event 
highly  interesting  to  angels,  though  often  disregarded  by  those 
who  are  still  more  interested."^  Did  a  good  man  die  in  the 
quiet  town  ?  The  habitual  and  thrilling  belief  of  the  pastor  was, 
that  '^  angels  are  the  constant  guardians  and  protectors  of  good 
men."  He  writes :  "  It  is  very  probable,  that  every  saint  has 
his  guardian  angel,  who  attends  him  through  life,  takes  care  of 
his  departed  spirit,  and  conducts  him  safely  to  the  mansions 
Christ  has  gone  before  to  provide  for  him."  *  "  It  is  a  gloomy 
thought  to  thinking  minds,  that  we  must  die  alone  as  to  our 
fellow  mortals ;  but  it  is  a  consoling  thought,  that  if  we  are 
friends  of  God,  his  holy  angels  shall  take  the  charge  of  our  souls 
and  guide  them  safely  to  the  mansions  of  bliss.  However  we 
may  forget  them  in  life  and  health,  their  presence  and  aid  are 

^  A  distiiignished  phjaidoa  who  knew  Dr.  EmmonB  well,  prononnoea  the  opinion, 
that  his  use  of  tobacco  was  too  moderate  to  affect  his  health  injuriously. 
«  Orig.  Ed.  Vol.  VI.  p.  103. 
»  Ibid.  Vol.  m.  pp.  871-378. 
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very  desirable  when  we  come  to  exchange  worlds."  ^  It  was  a 
bright  scene,  when  this  keen-sighted  pastor  rode  to  the  house  of 
a  dying  parishioner,  and  with  the  quick  eye  of  faith  beheld  the 
angel  standing  and  waiting  to  convoy  the  exulting  spirit  from 
this  low  earth.  He  believed  it  most  consonant  to  the  analogy  of 
things,  to  suppose  that  angels  ^^  are  clothed  in  either  terrestrial 
or  celestial  bodies,"  *^  light,  ethereal,  transparent  and  splendid 
vehicles,"  and  that  "there  is  but  one  absolutely  incorporeal 
spirit "  in  the  universe.*  This  intellectual  pastor  felt  no  drowsi- 
ness amid  the  tranquil  valleys  through  which  he  rode,  for  he 
was  in  a  daily  contest  with  principalities  and  powers  of  wicked- 
ness. "  If  every  heir  of  salvation,"  he  remarks,  "  has  a  good 
angel  to  attend  him,  as  the  scripture  seems  to  intimate,  why 
should  it  be  thought  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  is  an  evil 
angel,  who  occasionally,  if  not  constantly,  attends  every  impeni- 
tent sinner  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  "  *  This  vigilant  pastor 
found  not  a  moment  for  torpidity,  for  his  great  doctrine  of  Prov- 
idence pointed  him  to  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  moving  in  every 
part  of  the  serene  parish,  the  eye  of  God  intently  fixed  on  every 
man  and  chiM  and  lamb  and  leaf.  Tlie  world  was  all  aglow  and 
astir  with  the  Great  Spirit.  "  As  all  the  creatures  of  God  are 
always  open  to  his  all  comprehensive  view,  so  he  regards  them 
all  with  equal  attention  and  impartial  affection."  ^  Therefore 
no  event  can  be  "  small  and  trifling."  "  The  gaggling  of  geese 
once  saved  the  city  of  Home  from  destruction  by  the  Gkiuls. 
Fabius,  the  Boman  Greneral,  who  by  his  wisdom  and  valor  drove 
Hannibal,  the  greatest  warrior  then  in  the  world,  from  the  Ro- 
man empire,  was  suffocated  by  a  single  hair  in  a  draught  of 
milk."*  The  minutest  accident  results  from  the  eternal  plan 
and  the  present  activity  of  God.  Who  then  can  be  listless? 
One  of  Emmons's  favorite  sermons  is  entitled,  "  Constant  Prep- 
arations making  for  the  Day  of  Judgment."  His  exciting  life 
was  passed  in  the  spirit  of  that  sermon.  He  saw  in  his  own 
parish  that  "  God  is  preparing  all  things  fast  as  possible  "  for  the 
great  day.    **  Fast  as  possible,"  that  was  the  chosen  word  of  the 

1  Works,  Ptwent  Edition,  VoL  11.  pp.  499,  500. 
«  Ibid.  H  p.  464.  «  n>id.  U.  p.  534. 

<  Ibid.  n.  p.  482.  »  Ibid.  U.  p.  481. 
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rapid  thinker.  ^^  Though  God  moves  all  the  wheels  of  nature  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  moved,  yet  ages  must. roll  away  before  he 
can  finish  hi^  great  work,  and  prepare  all  intelligent  creatures 
for  the  retributions  of  eternity."  "  Yet  he  neither  alters  his 
purpose,  nor  remits  his  operations,  but  constantly  employs  the 
whole  creation  in  preparing  things  for  the  day  of  judgment." 
Therefore  he  infers :  "  Every  duty  we  perform  has  some  influence 
in  preparing  ourselves  or  others  for  the  great  day  of  retribution ; 
and  for  this  reason  we  ought  to  esteem  every  duty  assigned  us 
as  a  rea^l  privilege.^*  It  is  "  a  duty  and  privilege  to  be  aiding 
and  assisting,  or  as  the  Scripture  more  properly  terms  it,  to  bo 
workers  together  with  God,  in  his  preparations  for  the  day  which 
shall  bring  to  a  happy  close  his  eternal  purpose  in  all  his  works. 
It  is  Q,  privilege  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to  have  the  care  and 
instruction  of  immortal  souls,  and  to  be  employed  as  instruments 
of  preparing  them  for  their  appearance  before  their  Supreme 
Judge."  ^  "  Past  as  possible  "  Emmons  beheld  all  things  in  his 
tranquil  precinct,  tending  to  this  grand  centre,  the  final  unfold- 
ing of  the  Divine  plan.  He  saw  that  "  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  far 
more  zealous  to  attain  the  object  of  his  supreme  affection  [in  the 
great  concluding  scene],  than  any  of  mankind  ever  were  to  at- 
tain the  objects  of  their  highest  wishes."  Emmons  "  walked  *' 
with  God.  He  "  worked  "  with  God.  He  was  "  zealous  "  with 
God.  He  needed  no  more  excitement.  He  was  a  spiritual 
man.    No  pastor  has  been  more  wakeful  for  so  long  a  time. 

1  Works,  Present  Edition,  Vol.  m.  pp.  832-S48.    See  Original  Edition,  Vol.  V 
pp.  619-627. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 
HIS  PERSONAL  FRIENDS,  ASSOCIATES,  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

^1.  Bis  Earlier  Friends. 

"  I  VALUE  my  friends  amongst  the  richest  blessings  of  life,  and 
receive  every  mark  of  their  friendship  with  the  most  grateful 
sensibility.  I  had  almost  forgotten  you,  and  supposed  you  had 
quite  forgotten  me,  until  your  unexpected  letter  which  breathed 
a  most  friendly  and  fraternal  spirit,  convinced  me  of  my  un- 
happy error.  I  have  lived  to  bury  some,  and  to  lose  more,  of 
those  whom  I  numbered  and  embraced  as  friends ;  and  of  all 
the  evils  I  have  ever  suffered,  this  is  truly  the  greatest. 

*  Poor  18  the  friendless  master  of  a  world ; 
A  world  in  pnrchase  of  a  Mend  is  gain.' 

"  There  is  nothing  brings  so  great  a  gloom  over  my  mind,  in 
my  darkest  hours,  as  the  thought  of  outliving  all  my  friends. 
But  in  more  lucid  moments,  I  consider  the  loss  of  friends  as  a 
happy  circumstance,  to  wean  me  from  the  world,  to  which  I  am 
too  much  attached,  and  to  reconcile  me  to  the  thought  of  death 
which  may,  through  grace,  put  me  in  possession  of  perfect  and 
ever-growing  friendship." 

These  are  the  familiar  words  addressed  by  Emmons  to  one  of 
his  early  associates.  It  was  his  maxim  that  ^^  a  man  is  made  by 
his  friends."  He  was  ever  frank  and  cordial  in  acknowledging 
the  influence  of  his  early  companions,  particularly  of  his  emi- 
nent college  mates  and  classmates  upon  him.-^  He  derived  an 
untold  advantage  from  his  intimacy  with  so  many  pupils  of 
Edwards,  Hopkins,  and  Bellamy.  He  learned  from  them  with 
signal  ezactnessy  the  peciQiar  views  and  aims  of  the  elder 
Edwards.    His  character  and  history  cannot  bo  imderstood, 

^  See  pp.  26-29,  above. 
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without  a  knowledge  of  the  men  who  formed  with  him  a  school 
for  mutual  instruction. 

Having  spent  nis  youth  under  the  shadow  of  Yale  College, 
and  under  the  influence  of  her  alumni,  he  felt  the  change  of 
atmosphere  when  he  moved  his  residence  to  the  vicinily  of  the 
Arminian  College  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Baptist  College  of 
Providence.  The  town  of  Franklin  was  on  the  border  line 
between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island;  and  the  good  men 
of  Connecticut  had  once  a  low  opinion  of  Rhode  Island,  a  State 
which  was  not  baptized  in  its  infancy.  He  had  left  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Dr.  Smalley  whom  he  revered  as  an  intellectual 
giant,  and  of  Dr.  Hart  whose  polished  manners  he  admired,  and 
of  Dr.  Strong  of  Hartford,  whom  he  loved  as  a  young  brother. 
He  paid  them  frequent  visits,  however,  and  received  from  them 
many  tokens  of  regard.  He  conducted  several  rather  severe 
controversies  with  Smalley,  but  always  spoke  of  him  with  a 
reverent,  and  even  childlike  afiection.  His  friends,  Dr.  Strong 
and  Dr.  Hart,^  were  active  in  turning  the  attention  of  young 
men  to  Emmons  as  their  theological  teacher,  and  in  securing 
his  contributions  to  the  Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine. 
Dr.  Bellamy  in  his  old  age,  paid  one  visit  to  Dr.  Emmons,  and 
preached  for  him  one  Sabbath. 

§  2.  Hi$  Later  Friends. 

In  removing  from  the  circle  of  his  old  associates,  however, 
Emmons  came  into  new  relationships  that  were  very  dear 
to  him.  He  often  entertained  at  his  house  that  revered  father 
in  Israel,  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  of  Newport;  and  the  private 
memoranda  of  Hopkins  contain  allusions  to  certain  interesting 
disputes  on  baptism  between  the  aged  and  the  youthful  divine. 
Dr.  Stephen  West  of  Stockbridge,  was  also  drawn  into  the 
society  of  Emmons,  and  found  in  him  a  man  having  striking 
resemblances  to  himself.  It  was  through  the  incitement  of 
Dr.  West,  that  Emmons  was  induced  to  issue  some  of  his  first 

^  To  a  yonng  candidate  who  applied  for  theological  instniction  to  Dr.  Hart,  he 
returned  the  answer :  "  I  advise  yon  hy  all  means  to  pursue  your  studies  with  Mr. 
Emmons  of  Franklin.    He  knows  eveiy  rope  in  the  ship." 
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publications.    The  two  friends  criticized  each  other's  sennons 
with  confiding  frankness. 

After  the  second  marriage  of  Emmons,  he  became  intimate 
with  that  energetic  and  eloquent  theologian,  Dr.  Samuel  Austin 
of  Worcester,  and  still  more  intimate  with  Dr.  Samuel  Spring 
of  Newburyport.  Two  independent  and  self-reliant  theologians 
were  never  more  emphatically  brothers^  than  were  the  Franklin 
and  the  Newburyport  divines.^  They  were  complements  to  each 
other ;  the  former  persevering  in  study,  the  latter  persevering  in 
action.  Emmons  once  remarked  to  me:  "When  Dr.  Spring 
died,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  my  right  hand.  We  thought  to- 
gether, felt  together,  acted  together."  When  bereaved  of  this 
enterprising  coadjutor,  Emmons  wept.  His  grief  did  not  always 
express  itself  in  tears,  but  this  was  the  grief  of  David  for  Jona- 
than. He  deviated  from  his  ordinary  routine  so  far  as  to 
preach  a  sermon  on  the  bereavement  to  his  own  people.  In  that 
sermon  he  said : 


^  The  late  removal  of  Dr.  Spring  from  the  stage  of  action  13  much  to 
be  lamented,  not  only  by  his  family,  his  friends,  his  own  church  and 
congregation,  but  by  the  pious  public  at  large.  He  was  a  brave  and 
faithful  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  He  fought  a  good  fight,  and  he  kept  the 
faith  to  his  dying  day.  No  minister  was  more  correct  in  his  religious 
sentiments.  And  few  ministers  of  late,  have  done  more  to  promote  the 
cause  of  truth.  He  not  only  faithfully  discharged  his  ministerial  duties 
to  his  own  flock,  but  he  was  one  of  the  first  members,  and  the  last 
President  of  thQ  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  movers  and  promoters  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 

1  In  his  Joonud  for  1791,  Dr.  Ashbel  Greon  of  Philadelphia,  speaks  of  Dr.  Spring 
thus:  "July  5tb.  Went  to  Mr.  Spring's,  who  is  a  new  divinity  man,  as  I  am 
informed,  of  nearly  the  highest  order.  He  has,  however,  too  much  good  sense  to  run 
into  all  the  rashness  and  violence  of  the  system,  and  is  too  well  acquainted  with 
human  nature,  not  to  know  that  it  must  bo  won  and  not  driven  into  religious  opin- 
ions. He  appears  to  have  studied  closely,  and  to  have  acquired  a  considerable  share 
of  information,  especially  on  religions  subjects.  His  knowledge,  however,  as  it  lies 
principally  in  the  txack  of  new  divinity,  so  it  seems  to  be  mostly  directed  to  its  ad- 
vancement After  an,  and  better  than  all,  he  appears  to  be  an  excellently  pious  and 
godly  man,  desirous  to  promote  true  religion,  and  disposed  to  rejoice  in  its  advance- 
ment. He  treated  me  with  as  much  friendliness  as  I  have  ever  met  with,  and  I  am 
to  preach  for  him  on  my  return,  when  I  expect  we  shall  have  (what  we  have  not  yet 
had),  a  disputation  on  new  divinity." — Memoir  ofDr,  Green,  pp.  220,  221. 
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He  was  one  of  ^^e  first  movers  and  promoters  of  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  vice-president  of  it.  And  all  these  offices  he  filled  with 
fidelity  and  dignity.  But  alas  I  this  standard-bearer  is  &Uen,  and  the 
friends  of  Zion  have  rarely,  if  ever,  had  more  reason  to  lament  the 
decease  of  any  minister,  than  the  death  of  Dr.  Spring.  There  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  breach  will  not  be  healed,  and  the  wide  chasm  his  death 
has  made,  will  not  be  filled  up ;  but  the  cause  of  truth  will  be  greatly 
weakened.    This  I  fear  and  feel."  * 

Among  the  friends  of  Dr.  Emmons  in  his  immediate  vicinity, 
are  the  following  who  are  conmiemorated  in  Dr.  Sprague's  An- 
nals :  ^  Rev.  Habijah  Weld  of  Attleborough,  Rev.  Dr.  Prentiss  of 
Medfield,*  Rev.  Jason  Haven,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bates  of  Dedham, 
Presidents  Manning,  Maxcy,  Messer,  and  Professor  Calvin  Park 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,*  Rev.  Nathaniel  Howe  of  Hopkinton,  Rev. 
Ih.  Crane  of  Northbridge,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Strong  of  Randolph. 
There  were  two  of  his  clerical  neighbors,  however,  to  whom  he 
formed  an  early  and  a  very  peculiar  attachment.  The  following 
appendant  notice  of  them  will  disclose  the  quickening  influences 
which  Emmons  early  enjoyed. 

Rby.  David  Sakford,  of  Mbdwat. 

This  gentleman  was  named*  in  honor  of  David  Brainerd,  and  was  a 
great  admirer  of  that  pious  missionary.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Dr.  Bellamy  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  with  both  of  whom  he  studied  theology. 

1  Original  Edition,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  503,  504. 

^  There  were  seyeral  intimate  friends  of  Emmons  who  are  still  among  the  liv- 
ing, and  who  contributed  largely  to  his  enjoyment.  Among  these  are  Rev.  Thomas 
Williams,  whose  keen  wit,  rich  imagination,  and  acnte  discernment,  were  a  sooroe  of 
nn&iling  interest  to  the  solitary  student ;  also  Bev.  Dr.  Ide  of  Medway,  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Burgess  of  Dedham. 

'  Dr.  Prentiss  was  the  only  deigyman  except  Emmons  who  retained  the  old 
fashion  of  clerical  dress,  as  late  as  1814.  After  his  decease  his  three  cornered  hat 
was  presented  to  Emmons.  The  two  neighbors  were  not  at  all  harmonious  in  their 
theological  views  and  tendencies,  but  were  personally  attached  to  each  other.  The 
old  church  difficulty  in  Medway,  which  had  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  town  for  thuty- 
two  years,  was  settled  by  the  intervention  of  Dr.  Emmons  as  a  fnend  of  the  more 
Orthodox,  and  of  Dr.  Prentiss  as  a  friend  of  the  more  Liberal  contestants.  See  Rev. 
Luther  Wrighfa  Century  Sermon,  p.  13. 

*  Dr.  Messer,  although  not  a  Trinitarian,  often  spoke  of  Emmons  with  great  rev- 
erence, and  sought  opportunities  to  converse  with  him  on  theological  topics. 

^  The  father  of  Mr.  Sanford  was  a  protector  of  the  Separatists  in  Connecticut,  and 
made  his  house  an  asylum  for  them  in  their  persecutions. 
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He  was  also  a  brotheivin-law,  and  the  spiritual  son,  of  Dr.  Hopkins.^  He 
was  onoe  a  stirring  chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  was  a  natu- 
ral  orator.  He  produced  the  same  effect  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  which 
Dr.  John  M.  Mason  produced  in  New  York  Citj.  Dr.  Emnums  has  said 
of  him: 

"  I  know  no  man  of  anj  profession,  in  the  cincle  of  mj  acquaintance,  who  snrpasBed 
him  in  natoral  eloquence.  He  was  able  to  move  any  passion  which  he  wished  to 
more,  whether  loye  or  hatred,  hope  or  fear,  joy  or  sorrow.  He  knew  eyery  ayenne  to 
the  hnman  heart,  and  conld  make  the  deepest  impressions  npon  it/'  "  I  never  heard  a 
man  preach,"  said  Emmons  to  Dr.  Hawes,  "  who  was  capable  of  mRkipg  a  more 
powerful  impression  on  an  audience  than  Mr.  Sanford." 

Dr.  Hawes,  of  Hartford,  once  a  parishioner  of  this  eloquent  divine, 
gives  the  following  account  of  him : 

"  He  was  fluent  beyond  measure,  and  not  only  never  wanted  for  a  word,  but  rarely, 
if  ever,  failed  to  get  the  right  word.  His  voice  was  susceptible  of  every  variety  of  in- 
flection, and  could  wake  into  a  tempest  or  sink  to  a  zephyr, — could  rouse,  or  agitate, 
or  melt,  with  equal  ease  and  without  the  least  apparent  eJEfort.'"'^ 

Dr.  Emmons  oflen  sharpened  his  own  mind  by  collision  with  his  friend 
Sanford.  He  differed  from  him  radicallj  in  politics,  and  very  seriously 
on  some  doctrines  of  religion.  Mr.  Sanford,  although  in  the  main  a 
Hopkinsian,  yet  believed  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  consisted  in  mere 
active  obedience,  and  that  the  penalty  for  the  first  offence  was  mere  spir- 
itual death.  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  take  hold  of  jgu  in  private,  but  I  dread 
yoiir  gripe  in  public,"  was  a  remark  of  Emmons  to  thb  Hopkinsian 

1  For  an  account  of  his  remarkable  conversion  and  his  life,  see  Memoir  of  Hopkins, 
pp.  60-62. 

*  Dr.  Sprague's  Annals,  Vol.  II.  p.  52.  The  wonderful  power  of  Mr.  Sanford's 
countenance  and  tones,  is  illustrated  in  the  following  incident : 

"  During  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  was  called  to  preach  at  a  place  where  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  had  encamped,  and  whose  commander,  attracted  by  his  reputation  as 
a  popular  speaker,  marched  his  men  into  the  galleries  of  the  meeting-house  in  which 
Mr.  Sanford  was  to  hold  his  sen'ico.  While  he  was  speaking,  a  board  by  which  a 
shattered  window  had  been  replaced,  fell,  and  the  exercises  were  somewhat  interrupted 
by  the  noise  and  confusion  of  putting  it  back.  By  a  repetition  of  the  occurrence,  ho 
was  interrupted  a  second  and  a  third  time,  when,  rushing  to  seize  the  board,  he  cried 
out  to  the  soldiers,  — *  Let  that  board  alone.'  The  officer,  on  retiring,  being  asked 
how  he  liked  the  preacher,  replied,  —  'Pretty  well,  but  I  should  have  liked  him  better 
if  he  had  not  sworn  so.'  '  Sworn,  Captain,  I  heard  no  oaths.'  '  Yes,  he  said,'  (here 
repeating  a  tremendous  oath),  'let  that  board  alone.'  'You  certainly  mistake  —  he 
uttered  no  oath  whatever.'  *  Well,'  replied  the  Captain,  '  if  he  did  not  say  the  words, 
he  looked  them.'  Hence,  in  after  life,  when  his  countenance  was  perceived  to  indi- 
cate dangerous  displeasure,  some  anxious  good-natured  brother  woidd  tell  him  not  to 
swear  so."— Sprague's  Annals,  Vol.  II.  pp.  50,  51. 
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Apollos.  But  while  candidly  acknowledging  the  saperiority  of  Mr.  San- 
ford  in  oratorical  address,  the  modest  metaphjsician  was  severe  in  his 
censure  upon  some  devices  of  his  friend.  I  have  heard  him  narrate 
with  expressions  of  stem  disapproval,  the  following  incident,  substan- 
tially as  it  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Hawes :  ^ 

**  On  some  pablic  occasion,  it  fell  to  Mr.  Sanford  to  preach  inunediately  after  Mr. 

N ,  of  A ,  who  was  a  very  able  man,  and  withal  had  fine  pulpit  talents.    Mr. 

N preached  with  remarkable  power,  and  Mr.  Sanford  was  not  a  little  discomforted 

at  the  idea  of  following  him.  He  rose  in  the  pulpit,  announced  his  text,  stammered, 
and  seemed  unable  to  proceed.  He  apologized  to  his  audience  for  his  bad  beginning, 
and  begged  them  to  allow  him  to  go  back  and  commence  anew.  He  did  so,  but  his 
hesitating  manner  continued,  till  the  audience  really  began  to  drop  their  heads  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  mortifying  failure.    When  he  had  got  them  to  this  point,  he  made  a 

mighty  effort  and  swept  by  father  N ,  as  it  was  said,  with  incomparable  majesty, 

preaching  a  sermon  which  filled  his  audience  wiUi  surprise  and  admiration.  It  was 
shrewdly  hinted  afterwards,  that  there  was  some  policy  in  the  awkward  commence- 
ment, and  Uiat  he  purposely  let  the  audience  down  as  low  as  he  could,  for  the  sake  of 
raising  them  as  high  as  he  could." 

This  incident  was  an  altogether  exceptional  part  of  Mr.  Sanford's  his- 
tory, as  he  was  eminent  for  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
virtue.    The  manner  of  his  death  illustrated  the  habits  of  his  life. 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  third  of  October,  1809,  after  he  had  retired  to  his  lodgings, 
while  upon  his  knees  at  his  bedside  praying  for  his  church  and  people,  he  received  the 
intimation  that  his  work  was  done.  He  was  there  in  that  act  and  in  that  posture, 
smitten  with  a  paralysis  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  lingered  in  circumstan- 
ces of  great  weakness  and  distress,  until  the  sevenUi  of  April,  1810,  when  he  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus,  in  the  7dd  year  of  his  age,  and  d7th  of  his  ministry.  When  the  smnmons 
came,  he  was  found  watching,  engaged  in  his  proper  woik,  presenting  his  people  to 
God,  imploring  for  them  his  blessing."  ' 

Rev.  Samuel  I^iles,  of  Abinoton. 

The  clergyman  whom  Mr.  Sanford  outshone  in  the  above  named  way, 
was  Mr.  Niles,  another  bosom  friend  of  Emmons,  to  whose  rousing  words 
and  magnetic  influence  the  Franklin  recluse  owed  a  large  debt.  ^  This 
truly  majestic  man  was  a  classmate  at  Princeton  College  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  and  a  theological  pupil  of  Dr.  Bellamy.  When  it  is 
said  that  Dr.  Emmons  was  punctual  and  regular  in  his  hour  of  retiring 


*  Sprague's  Annals,  Vol.  II.  pp.  52,  53. 

2  A  lofty  marble  monument  has  been  recently  erected  to  the  honor  of  this  faithftd 
pastor  in  West  Medway,  Mass.,  where  he  was  buried  fifty  y^ars  ago.  The  passage  to 
which  this  note  refers,  is  extracted  ftom  Dr.  Ide's  Address  at  the  completion  of  the 
monument. 
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to  sleep,^  it  must  be  understood  that  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Niles  at 
the  Franklin  parsonage,  was  a  signal  that  he  was  to  spend  the  entire  day, 
and  not  seldom  the  entire  night  in  earnest  colloquy,  if  not  in  sharp  dis- 
cussion. He  once  remarked  that  he  considered  Mr.  Niles  equal,  if  not 
superior,  in  metaphysical  acumen  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Edwards,  Dr. 
West,  or  Dr.  Spring.  The  following  letter,  from  Emmons  to  Hon.  Aaron 
Hobart,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  dated  Sept  11, 1832,  illustrates  his  rev- 
erence for  this  vigorous  thinker : 

"  The  Father  of  Spirits  endowed  Mr.  Niles  with  saperior  intellectiud  and  reason- 
ing powers.  I  rarely  was  acqtudnted  with  a  man  who,  in  my  opinion,  possessed  a 
stronger  or  clearer  mind,  and  who  could  penetrate  deeper  into  the  most  abstruse 
subjects  of  mental  philosophy,  as  weU  as  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  He  had  a 
clear  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  truth,  connection,  harmony,  and  consistency  of 
the  first  principles  and  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  qualified  him  to 
become  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  powerful  preachers  I  ever  heard.  His 
sermons  were  not  superficial,  but  Aill  of  great  and  weighty  truths,  which  not  only 
commanded  the  serious  and  eager  attention  of  his  hearers,  but  deeply  impressed  their 
hearts  and  consciences.  No  man,  whether  learned,  or  unlearned,  whether  a  lover  or 
hater  of  truth,  could  sit  under  his  preaching  with  levity  or  indifference.  His  grave 
and  dignified  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  in  connection  with  his  truly  genuine  elo- 
quence, could  hardly  fail  to  strike  ^e  laigest  audience  with  awe  and  reverence,  and 
to  render  him  one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  of  his  day.  He  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  and  could  render  himself  agreeable  in  his  common 
intercourse  with  aU  classes  of  people ;  but  he  was  more  especially  entertaining  in 
private  drdes,  by  the  flashes  of  his  wit,  and  his  curious,  amusing,  striking,  and  perti- 
nent anecdotes.  He  could,  however,  turn  with  peculiar  ease  and  propriety  from 
social  to  the  most  serious  subjects,  and  converse  very  seriously  and  instructively  upon 
doctrinal  and  experimental  religion.  On  all  proper  occasions,  his  speech  was  sea- 
soned with  the  salt  of  Divine  grace,  and  suited  to  strengthen  the  weak,  console  the 
disconsolate,  and  animate  the  most  growing  Christian.  I  will  only  add  one  more 
rare  and  shining  trait  in  his  character.  He  was  one  of  the  most  undisguised,  frank, 
and  fiiithfnl  friends  I  ever  knew.    He  was  an  Israelite  indeed." 

At  the  installation  of  Mr.  Niles's  successor  at  Abington,  Enmions  alluded  to 
the  **  late  deceased  and  beloved  pastor,''  as  **  one  of  the  most  luminous,  the  most 
penetrating,  the  most  instructive,  the  most  energetic,  the  most  fervent  and  successful 
preachers  of  the  present  day.'' 

§  8.   Correspondence  vnth  Dr,  Emmons. 

The  epistles  of  the  early  Hopkinsians  to  each  other  were  in 
the  main,  theological  treatises.  A  few  of  them,  however,  were 
letters  and  not  sermons.  The  following  communications  to  and 
from  the  friends  of   Emmons,  illustrate  the   deferential  stylo 

1  See  p.  104,  above. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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of  their  intercourse  with  him.  We  may  catch  a  pretty  clear 
reflection  of  those  "ministerial  days,"  from  the  letters  of 
Emmons's  sterling  friend,  Governor  Treadwell.^  His  corre- 
spondence with  Emmons,  having  been  long  discontinued,  was 
resumed  In  1796.  Then  he  writes :  "  Having  dispatched  the 
business  which  announced  this  letter,  permit  me  to  remark  the 
pleasure  I  feel  in  the  recollection  of  our  former  habits  of  inti- 
macy; my  regret  at  their  having  been  so  long  almost  totally 
interrupted,  partly  by  imperious  circumstances,  and  partly,  I 
fear,  from  inattention ;  my  desire  that  they  may  be  resumed  as 
far  as  practicable,  and  the  high  esteem  and  regard  with  which  I 
still,  and  trust  shall  ever,  remain,  your  friend  and  obedient 
servant."    Among  his  subsequent  letters  are  the  following : 

"Fabminotow,  Nov.  10, 1798. 
"  Sib  :  — On  the  second  instant  I  received  your  letter  and  sermon  with  mnch  de- 
light. The  memory  of  a  friend  of  my  youth  rushed  upon  me  wiUi  full  vigor.  Our 
intercourse  wiUi  each  other  has  unhappily  been,  ever  since  we  entered  upon  active 
life,  almost  wholly  discontinued.  I  have,  however,  had  much  the  advantage  of  yon, 
in  that  I  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  sort  of  converse  with  you,  very  pleasing  and 
edifying,  in  your  writings.  These  emanations  of  your  mind  have  enabled  me  to 
mark,  as  I  have  done  with  much  satis&ction,  your  progress  in  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment. I  know  not  how  it  happens,  except  it  be  from  union  of  heart  and  our  former 
intimate  connection,  that  I  seem  to  feel  myself  honored  by  your  rising  reputation.  I 
have  long  set  you  down,  as  one  of  those  happy  ones  who  are  fast  advancing  towards 
the  perfection  of  their  nature.  I  have  only  to  say,  Go  on  and  prosper.  I  ardently 
wish  and  pray  that  I  may  bear  you  company  in  the  happy  course,  though  with 
unequal  steps.  Tour  letter  is  very  obliging,  and  though  your  expressions  are  partial 
in  my  favor,  they  discover,  I  think,  the  heart  of  a  friend ;  for  I  know  your  sincerity. 
For  myself,  I  have  got  along  hitherto  in  life  attended  with  many  infirmities  and 
much  weakness ;  which^  though  thorns  in  the  flesh,  I  sometimes  almost  rejoice  in, 
because  they  evince  most  forcibly  to  my  mind,  the  power  and  grace  of  Almighty  God 
in  my  support.  I  am  an  ambitious  man;  but  yet  I  can  truly  say,  I  have  more 
feared  promotion  than  I  have  cither  desired  or  sought  it.  It  brings  more  cares  and 
duties  than  comforts.  It  is  not  in  itself  desirable,  it  is  only  so  as  a  means  of  usefulness. 
It  has  been  pregnant  with  evil  to  many,  I  may  say  to  most,  who  have  attained  it.  It 
may  be  so  to  me,  but  my  comfort  is  a  hope  that  the  same  invisible  hand  which  has 

1  This  classmate  of  Emmons  was  "  a  representative  to  the  General  Assembly  \o{ 
Connecticut]  from  bis  native  town  [Farmington,]  nine  years;  a  member  or  the 
Council  twenty-four  years,  for  eleven  of  which  he  held  the  place  of  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, and  one  and  a  half  years  Governor  [of  Connecticut] ;  having,  in  the  mean 
time  been  twenty-six  years  judge  of  the  court  of  probate,  throe  years  judge  of  the 
County  Court,  twenty  years  a  judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  and  nineteen 
years  one  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  CoUejre ;  and  having  sustained  numerous  other 
and  important  relations  to  the  State."  —  Prof.  OlmstecTs  Memoir ^  in  Am.  Quar.  Beg. 
Vol.  XV.  p.  248. 
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condacted  me,  onooiiBCioas  of  the  issue,  to  my  present  sitnatioB,  will  not  fiiil  to  afford 
that  aid  and  support  which  may  be  necessary  for  me. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  cordial  friend 

"  and  humble  servant, 

"J.  Tbbjldwbix.' 
^'Ber.  Nathanael  Emmons." 

"FARMINOTOir,  July  11, 1800. 

**  Sir  : — I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  twenty-second  of  October,  1798,  and  of  your  sermon  accompanying  it  I  trust 
you  reoeired  mine  in  return,  but  of  this  I  am  uncertain.  It  would  be  grateful  to  me 
to  maintain  a  constant  intercourse  by  letter  with  a  friend  so  sincerely  loyed  and 
respected ;  but  our  situation  renders  this  difficult  If  our  early  friendship  was  useful, 
a  renewal  of  it  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  bringing  with  it  the  experience  of  years, 
it  mighl  be  expected,  would  be  more  so ;  sure  I  am,  if  it  were  not,  the  fault  would  be 
my  own.  My  life  has  not  been  greatly  variegated  by  sudden  reverses;  unexpected 
events  have  taken  place ;  still,  as  a  whole,  they  present  a  kind  of  uniform  appearance. 
I  have  hitherto,  through  the  providence  of  Him  who  governs  the  storm  and  the  tem- 
pest, sailed  upon  a  calm  sea ;  but  unless  I  soon  arrive  in  port,  I  may  chance  to  sail 
Mr.  Jefferson's  tempestuous  sea  of  liberty,  with  the  rest  of  my  shipmates.  A  sys- 
tematic attack  on  religion  and  government,  characterizes  the  day.  The  effects 
already  produced,  are  dreadful ;  but  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  they  are  but  the 
beginnings  of  sorrows.  The  moral  state  of  the  world  seems  to  justify  this  apprehen- 
sion, liberty  I  love ;  but  it  is  that  liberty  which  results  ftom  the  most  perfect  sub- 
jection of  every  soul  to  the  empure  of  law,  and  not  that  whidi  is  sought  by  illumineea 
and  atheists.  I  have  not  time  to  enlarge.  Accept  this  scrawl  as  a  mark  of  my 
Inspect,  and  as  a  kind  of  general  map  of  the  present  state  of  my  mind,  and  believe  me 
to  be, 

"  Tour  affectionate  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"John  Tbkjldwell. 

"Bev.  Kathanael  Emmons." 

The  following  letter,  acknowledging  a  literary  honor,  reminds 
us  that  there  was  once  a  time  when  a  Doctorate  of  Divinity  had 
a  meaning : 

"  Fravklin,  December  24, 1798. 
"  Sir  :  —  I  lately  received  your  favor  of  the  25th  of  August,  in  which  you  politely 
inform  me,  that  the  honorable  and  venerable  Corporation  of  the  University  over  which 
you  preside,  were  pleased  at  the  last  Commencement,  to  confer  upon  me  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Divinity.  This  unexpected  and  unmerited  testimony  of  the  approbation  of 
great  and  good  men,  justly  demands  my  respectful  acknowledgments.  I  have  habitu- 
lyiy  entertained  a  peculiar  partiality  in  favor  of  Dartmouth  College,  ever  since  I 
attended  its  first  Commencement,  when  it  was  devoutly  consecrated  to  the  honor  and 
service  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church  by  your  pious  and  venerable  father.  There  is 
not  in  America,  I  believe,  any  seminary  of  learning  which  has  in  so  few  years  from 
its  institution,  qualified  so  many  men  for  public  service,  especially  in  Uie  ministry,  as 
that  which  you  have  governed  and  instructed,  with  so  much  dignity  and  reputation. 
May  you  long  continue  the  ornament  of  your  flourishing  University,  and  be  Ae 
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happj  instrnment,  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  of  carrjing  into  effect  the  noble  design  of 
its  pioos  and  benevolent  founder.  Be  pleased  to  accept  for  yourself,  and  for  the 
other  gentlemen  of  the  corporation,  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  personal  prosperity 
and  public  usefulness,  as  the  only  return  which  I  am  able  to  make  for  the  honor 
which  you  have  ventured  to  confer  upon  me.  And  be  assured  that  I  shall  ever  con- 
sider your  public  mark  of  respect,  as  a  sort  of  sacred  trust  which  requires  me  to 
support  your  judgment,  as  well  as  my  own  reputation,  by  constantly  exerting  my 
best  endeavors  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  of  causes. 

''  I  am,  with  every  sentiment  of  respect  and  esteem, 

**  Sir,  your  most  obedient  and  obliged  servant, 

"Nathanasl  Emxoks. 
"  The  Honorable  John  Wheelock,  LL.  D." 

Dr.  Emmons  was  a  profound  student,  as  well  as  a  rigid  op- 
ponent, of  the  noted  metaphysician,  Dr.  Richard  Price.  His 
feelings  of  personal  esteem  for  the  English  moralist,  are  inti- 
mated in  the  following  reply  to  one  of  Emmons's  letters  : 

"Hackney,  neab  London,  March  22, 1788. 

"  Dear  Sib  :  —  I  take  the  opportunity  of  Mr.  Adams's  return  to  America,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  and  the  sermons  that  accompanied  it,  and  also  the 
letter  from  the  Committee  of  your  congregation.  My  best  thanks  are  due  to  yourself 
and  to  your  society,  for  the  honor  which  you  and  they  have  done  me,  by  the  favorable 
manner  in  which  the  present  I  made  them  of  my  writings  has  been  received ;  and  they 
have,  in  return,  my  ardent  wishes  that  they  may  prosper  and  flourish  by  a  constant 
improvement  in  the  Christian  graces  and  virtues,  and  particularly  in  that  enlightened 
liberality  of  sentiment,  and  extended  charity  and  candor  of  disposition,  which  I  reckon 
some  of  the  most  amiable  and  dignifying  qualities,  and  above  all  things  necessary  to 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  Christian  church. 

"  I  rejoice  to  find  that  they  are  under  the  instruction  and  care  of  a  minister  so  able 
and  candid  as  yon  are.  May  your  usefulness  and  comfort  among  them  be  always 
increasing." 

"  The  inquiry  you  make  about  my  sentiments  of  Mr.  Hume's  assertion,  that  a  thing 
may  begin  to  exist  without  a  cause,  yon  will  find  in  some  measure  answered  in  the 
first  chapter  of  my  Treatise  on  Morals ;  and  my  sentiments  on  most  of  the  great  dis- 
puted points  of  Christianity,  you  will  find  in  the  volume  of  sermons  which  I  have 
lately  published.  These  sermons  I  beg  may  be  accepted  as  an  addition  to  the  present 
of  books  which  I  have  made  to  your  parish ;  and  I  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
convejring  them. 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  inform  your  people,  how  truly  sensible  I  am  of  the  kindness  of 
their  letter  to  me.    With  all  the  best  wishes  and  great  regard,  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Truly  yours, 

"  Rev.  Nathanael  Emmons."  "  Kichabd  Price.  » 

It  must  not  he  conjectured  that  all  the  correspondence  of  Dr. 
Emmons  is  of  this  stately  character.  His  own  letters  are  uni- 
formly dignified,  but  often  breathe  out  his  warm  personal  attacb- 
ments.    To  a  clergyman  in  sorrow,  he  wrote : 
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"Feanklix,  Jan'y  7, 1789. 
*'  Deas  Bbotheb  :  — When  I  heard  of  jonr  hite  bereavement,  it  filled  my  mind 
mik  a  train  of  tender  feelings.  I  immediately  entered  into  your  isase  and  felt  yoor 
sorrows.  I  wished  to  see  yon  and  mingle  my  tears  with  yonrs.  But  I  reflected  that 
there  was  a  better  Comforter  near  yon,  to  whom  you  could  poor  out  your  heart,  and 
on  whom  you  could  cast  your  burdens,  with  unspeakably  more  freedom,  pleasure,  and 
advantage.  We  preach  unconditional  tubnUmon,  This  is  a  duty  and  this  is  a  happi* 
ness  amidst  the  heaviest  trials.  It  is  much  easier  and  happier  to  give  up  all  to  God, 
than  a  part.  Afflictions  therefore  which  dash  all  our  hopes,  and  write  vanity  upon 
all  our  comforts,  are  the  best  suited  to  prepare  us  for  the  nearest  approaches  to  Gk)d 
and  &e  highest  enjoyment  of  him.  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  enjoy  great  supports 
under  your  great  trids.  And,  please  to  imagine  that  while  you  are  sitting  alone,  be- 
reaved of  your  nearest  and  dearest  friend,  you  still  have  others,  though  at  a  distance, 
who  bear  you  upon  their  hearts  with  the  tenderest  sympathy  and  affection,  among 
whom  you  will,  I  hope,  reckon  your  affbctionate  friend  and  brodier, 

"Nath'lEiocoks. 
"  Rev.  Aaron  Hall,"  [Kecne,  N.  H.] 

§  4.    Visit  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  to  Dr.  Mnmons, 

"  Although  a  Calvinist,  he  was  no  bigot."  This  remark  is 
often  made  by  men  who  are  sure  that  the  normal  tendency  of 
Calvinism  is  to  shrivel  up  the  hearts  of  its  advocates.  Nathanael 
Emmons  did  not  regard  Archibald  Alexander  as  a  consistent 
theologian ;  still  he  loved  Alexander's  practical  discourses.  In 
the  year  1800,  when  Emmons  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  and 
Alexander  in  his  twenty-ninth,  the  latter  paid  a  visit  to  the  for- 
mer, and  remained  with  him  several  days.  Emmons  gave  up 
his  time  to  the  youthful  guest,  and  listened  with  delight  to  his 
sermons.  When  asked,  why  he  thus  abandoned  his  habit  of 
study,  and  rode  around  the  country  to  hear  the  young  minister, 
Dr.  Emmons  replied :  "  I  am  trying  to  learn  how  to  preach." 
—  In  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Alexander  (pp.  244-249),  a  narrative 
of  his  A'isit  to  Franklin  is  thus  introduced : 

"  The  name  of  Dr.  Emmons  "  [writes  the  author  of  the  Memoir],  "  was 
perhaps  as  extensively  known  as  that  of  any  divine  in  New  England. 
The  perspicuity,  vigor  and  terseness  of  his  style,  the  ingenious  concatena- 
tion of  his  arguments,  his  adventurous  boldness,  the  startling  nature  of 
his  conclusions,  and  the  increasing  number  of  his  adherents,  made  him  a 
master  not  to  be  despised  or  overlooked."  [The  Memoir  then  quotes 
the  narrative  of  Dr.  Alexander.] 

'Franklin,'  says  onr  narratiTe,  'the  town  in  which  Dr.  Emmons  lived,  joined  the 
State  of  Bbode  Island.    Mr.  Coffin  [this  traTelUng  companion  of  Dr.  Alexander,  is 
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the  divine  alladed  to  in  Chapter  XI.  \  5,  below]  was  desirotts  that  I  should  see  this 
champion  of  the  new  divinity.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  had  a  design  in  taking  me 
to  this  venerable  theologian,  believing  that  by  his  conversation  I  should  be  brought 
over,  for  I  was  already  quite  a  follower  of  Edwards.  Nor  had  I  the  least  objection  to 
receive  light  from  any  quarter.  We,  therefore,  turned  aside  from  the  main  road,  and 
came  to  the  doctor's  house  early  in  the  evening.  The  country  around  was  better  culti- 
vated than  any  I  had  yet  seen  in  New  England,  and  Dr.  Emmons  occupied  a  large 
and  commodious  farm-house  very  near  to  his  church.  I  found  him  to  be  rather 
taciturn  than  talkative.  He  indeed  made  many  and  earnest  inquiries  of  Mr.  Coffin 
respecting  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions  in  Tennessee,  whither  Dr.  Balcfa  had 
carried  the  seed  from  Massachusetts. 

'  Mr.  Coffin  proposed  to  me,  as  did  Dr.  Emmons,  to  remain  there  and  preach,  as 
he  had  promised  to  supply  a  vacancy  at  some  distance.  I  consented  without  hesita- 
tion ;  expecting,  however,  to  undergo  a  thorough  sifting,  and  perhaps  be  under  a 
moral  necessity  of  changing  my  creed.  I  found  that  my  remaming  for  so  many  days 
was  likely  to  be  an  inconvenience  to  Mrs.  Emmons,  who  appeared  to  be  a  discreet^ . 
sensible  and  pious  woman.  But  on  the  first  day  of  my  sojourn,  the  doctor  took  me  to 
a  monthly  meeting  of  ministers  at  old  Mr.  Sanford's,  within  a  few  miles,  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  attending,  as  he  did  not  belong  to  the  club.  A  din- 
ner was  always  provided,  after  which  there  was  a  sermon  in  the  church.  The  two  old 
gentlemen  had  long  been  neighbors,  but  did  not  agree  in  their  views  of  either  doctrine 
or  church  discipline ;  but  they  were  friendly  when  they  met.  And  as  the  doctor  had 
brought  a  Virginia  preacher,  a  nondescript,  they  made  him  doubly  welcome.  They 
differed  even  more  in  politics  than  in  religion ;  for  Mr.  Sanford  was  a  democrat,  of  a 
school  hitherto  unknown  to  me,  holding  that  when  the  church  was  fully  established, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  civil  government. 

'  On  that  day  the  sermon  came  in  turn  to  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander 
[see  Chapter  XIL  §  4,  below]  of  Mendon,  a  man  of  some  learning.  But  he  was 
understood  to  have  gone  to  Boston,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  be 
there.  It  was  therefore  put  upon  me  to  preach,  and  Mr.  Sanford  took  me  up 
stairs  into  his  study,  and  left  me  to  make  such  preparation  as  I  needed.  In 
the  mean  time  Mr.  Alexander  arrived,  having  ridden  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
in  a  very  hot  day.  To  his  inquiries  as  to  what  arrangement  had  been  made 
for  preaching,  Mr.  Sanford  replied,  "  We  certainly  expect  Mr.  Alexander  to 
preach."  Mr.  A.  declared  it  to  be  out  of  the  question,  but  Mr.  S.  continued  to  repeat, 
"  We  expect  a  sermon  from  Mr.  Alexander,  and  no  other."  Thus  he  continued  the 
hoax,  until  the  bell  rang  for  the  public  service,  upon  which  I  descended  and  was  for- 
mally presented  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander,  from  Virginia.  I  never  saw  a  man 
more  suprised  or  relieved.  We  went  to  the  church,  and  found  a  respectable  number 
for  a  week  day  and  a  busy  season.  At  that  time  I  used  no  notes  in  the  pulpit,  but 
being  in  a  country  where  all  sermons  were  read,  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make 
my  discourses  as  methodical  and  accurate  as  I  could.  And  though  I  never  could 
commit  words  so  as  to  depend  on  my  memory,  I  had  long  accustomed  myself  to  fol- 
low trains  of  thought,  and  the  regular  array  of  an  argument  I  took  as  a  text,  "  He 
that  haUi  my  commandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me."  .  .  .  • 

'  As  I  insisted  strongly  on  the  position  that  love  must  terminate  on  the  true  diar- 
acter  of  the  object  beloved,  I  gave  them  all  great  pleasure,  as  this  showed  that  I  did 
not  hold  to  the  selfish  scheme  of  virtue.    When  I  got  into  the  chaise  with  the  old 
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doctor,  he  made  me  quite  ashamed  with  his  laadatioD,  and  assured  me  there  was 
nothing  in  the  sermon  which  he  did  not  approye. 

'  The  next  day,  Dr.  Emmons  took  me  to  a  mnch  greater  distance  to  a  weeklv 
lectnre.  The  audience  was  small.  My  text  was  Lake  14 :  18.  "But  with  one  con- 
sent they  all  began  to  make  excuse."  The  next  day,  being  the  Fourth  of  July,  he 
took  me  to  a  neighboring  town,  where  an  oration  was  to  be  delivered  by  a  certain 
Dr.  Manning,  who  had  once  resided  in  Virginia.  The  doctor  [Emmons]  was  greatly 
out  of  his  element  at  this  meeting,  for  the  oration  was  rabidly  democratic,  and  the 
people  assembled  were  generally  of  this  party. 

'  The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  Dr.  E.  left  home  for  the  place  of  his  appoint- 
ment During  the  visit  he  never  attempted  to  enter  into  any  controversy,  but 
seemed  rather  to  avoid  all  doctrinal  discussion.  He  had  a  young  man  studying 
with  him,  who  was  principally  occupied^  in  writing  two  discourses  for  the  Sabbath, 
and  these,  according  to  the  custom,  he  read  to  his  preceptor.  I  was  present  on  one 
of  these  occasions.  The  main  object  of  the  sermon  was,  to  prove  man's  dependence 
on  God  for  every  thing,  including  every  thought  and  emotion.  After  this  exercise, 
the  young  man,  whom  I  took  to  be  very  stupid,  propounded  to  the  doctor  this  ques- 
tion :  "  If  man  is  dependent  for  all  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  if  the  law  of  God 
requires  him  to  be  holy,  while  his  thoughts  are  sinftil,  then  does  not  God  require  the 
creature  to  be  independent  ?  "  I  wondered  how  he  would  answer  it,  when,  after  a 
few  moments  pause,  he  turned  to  me  and  asked  me  how  I  should  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion. I  begged  to  be  excused  from  any  such  attempt,  and  so  the  matter  went  off 
without  an  explanation. 

'In  person.  Dr.  Emmons  was  a  little  inclined  to  be  corpulent.  His  hair  was  thin, 
and  his  countenance  rather  florid  than  pale.  His  knowledge  of  the  Southern  States 
was  imperfect.  He  had  just  published  a  sermon  on  the  character  of  Jeroboam, 
which  was  considered  excessively  severe  against  Jefferson,  who  had  just  ascended  the 
presidential  chair ;  yet,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  he  cherished  no  malignity  against  any 
one,  on  religious  or  political  grounds.'    (See  Chapter  VIIL  \  3.) 

We  insert  here  [continues  the  author  of  the  Memoir],  for  the  sake  of 
connection,  a  statement  found  in  another  manuscript  [of  Dr.  Archibald 
Alexander,  the  MS.  Life  of  Rev.  William  Graham]. 

'Old  Dr.  Emmons  once  said  to  me,  in  defending  the  bands  and  cocked  hats  which 
were  then  used  in  New  Enghind :  "  Clergymen,  when  they  travel  or  go  abroad,  should 
have  some  badge  of  their  profession.  It  preserves  them  from  many  unpleasant 
rencounters,  and  causes  them  to  remember  thehr  sacred  oflJce.  For,"  added  he, "  when 
a  clergyman  thinks  that  he  is  not  recognized  as  such,  he  is  very  apt  to  yield  to  un- 
suitable compliance ;  and  often,  when  he  seeks  to  be  incognito  he  is  known  to  all  the 
company."    This  is  a  sage  remark.' 

"  In  the  frequent  mention  [continues  the  Memoir],  which  Dr.  [Archi- 
bald] Alexander  was  accustomed  to  make  of  this  visit,  he  always  spoke 
of  him  [Emmons]  in  high  terms  of  respect ;  while  he  entertained,  as  is 
yell  known,  very  different  theological  opinions.  But  it  was  characteristic 
of  him  to  treat  with  great  liberality,  and  in  some  respects  with  esteem  and 
affection,  those  whom  he  at  the  same  time  regarded  as  seriously  erroneous." 
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raS  INTEREST  IN  NATIONAL  POLITICS. 

The  public  life  of  Emmons  might  be  divided  into  three  epochs ; 
bis  early  afflictions^  his  subsequent  prosperity,  his  later  troubles. 
Among  his  early  afflictions  were  those  resulting  from  his  inade- 
quate preparation  for  college,  his  prolonged  wanderings  without 
a  parish,  the  death  of  his  first  wife  and  the  burial  of  his  two 
children  in  one  grave  by  the  side  of  their  beautiful  mother.  By 
these  troubles  he  was  educated  for  his  lengthened  pastorate. 
Not  by  these  alone,  however ;  for  while  recording  the  scenes  of 
his  first  marriage,  he  thus  describes 

§  1.  JK»  DroiMes  during  the  SevoltUianary  War. 

"We  went  to  housekeeping  the  next  week  after  marriage, 
with  mutually  raised  expectations.  But  alas!  we  knew  not 
what  a  day  might  bring  forth.  A  thick,  and  dark,  and  terrible 
storm  was  gathering,  which  involved  us  and  our  country 
in  deep  distress.  In  less  than  a  week  after  we  had  en- 
tered our  new  and  peaceful  habitation,  Lexington  battle  took 
place,  which  proved  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  long  and 
bitter  war  between  Britain  and  America.  This  great  and  alarm- 
ing event  gave  a  dark  and  discouraging  aspect  to  all  our  future 
circumstances  in  life.  I  always  dreaded  war,  being  totally 
destitute  of  a  martial  spirit,  and  viewing  it  highly  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  learning,  religion  and  morality.  But  the  war 
which  now  commenced,  was  of  the  most  malignant  kind.  It 
was  really  a  civil  war ;  which  originated  in,  and  was  productive 
of,  the  basest  passions  of  the  human  heart.  Though  Britain 
and  America  were  two  countries,  yet  the  inhabitants  were  one 
nation,  and  had  always  been  subjects  of  the  same  sovereign. 

(M8) 
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Hence  it  was  to  be  expected,  the  contention  between  such 
brethren  would  be  extremely  cruel  and  bloody ;  and  so  it  eventu- 
ally proved.  Besides,  the  Americans  were  divided  among  them- 
selves. Their  crown  oflBcers,  and  some  of  their  leading  and  most 
opulent  citizens  were  on  the  side  of  Britain,  and  obstructed  all 
measiires  in  opposition  to  the  British  parliament.  This  created 
,  reproaches,  invectives,  tumults,  and  violent  proceedings  in  differ- 
'  ent  colonies,  counties,  towns,  parishes,  and  even  neighborhoods. 
But  being  heartily  attached  to  my  country,  and  firmly  believing 
we  had  justice  on  our  side,  I  met  with  very  little  diflSculty  on 
account  of  my  political  principles  or  conduct.  I  always  meant 
to  throw  all  the  weight  I  had  into  the  scale  of  liberty ;  though  I 
verily  thought  some  of  its  advocates  adopted  sentiments  and 
pursued  measures,  which  were  really  hostile  to  good  govern- 
ment. And  now  I  believe  that  many  honest  Whigs  are  fully 
convinced  of  the  errors  of  some  of  their  fierce  and  imprincipled 
leaders.'*  —  Memoir  of  himself. 

It  was  very  natural  that  Emmons  should  feel  indignant  in 
regard  to  some  movements  of  the  Eevolutionary  party.  He 
could  not  be  tranquil  in  view  of  such  facts  as  the  following 
recorded  by  President  Stiles  in  his  diary  for  November  24, 1774. 

**  The  Rev.  John  Smallej,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  drarch  in  New  Britain,  in 
Farmington,  in  Connecticut,  has  giren  great  offence  to  the  public  and  to  his  Congre- 
gation, hj  his  expressions  nnfriendly  to  public  liberty ;  particularly  condemning  the 
rising  of  the  people  on  the  memorable  Lord's  dajr  of  fourth  of  September  last.  A 
body  of  his  neighbors,  the  sons  of  liberty  in  that  yicinity  were  about  to  wait  on  him, 
but  he  took  horse,  and  fled  to  visit  his  wife's  relations  at  Bethlehem.  He  sent  Dr. 
Bellamy,  who  went  and  preached  for  him  and  attempted  to  assuage  the  wrath  of  his 
people,  but  could  not  give  entire  satisfaction.  Ho  is  not  at  oil  connected  with  the 
tories ;  however,  he  has  adopted  pretty  absolute  principles  of  civil  government  and 
submission  to  the  higher  powers ;  and  on  the  general  question  respecting  the  pres- 
ent contest  between  America  and  the  Parent  State,  is  for  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance.  I  believe  it  is  partly  from  a  conscientious  persuasion,  that  passive  obe- 
dience in  civil  things  is  the  Apostolic  doctrine." 

"  But  though,"  continues  Dr.  Emmons,  "  I  met  with  no  pecul- 
iar difficulty  in  regard  to  the  grounds  of  the  war,  yet  I  shared 
largely  in  its  conamon  calamities  ;  because  I  was  not  prepared, 
as  many  of  my  fathers  in  the  ministry  were,  to  meet  them.  I 
had  just  purchased  a  settlement,  and  involved  myself  in  debt,  to 
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the  amount  of  at  least  two  hundred  pounds  [$666.67].  The 
two  years  before  the  war  began,  my  people  punctually  paid  my 
salary,  and  advanced  one  hundred  pounds  of  my  settlement  a 
year  before  it  was  due  by  contract.  [The  settlement  was  two 
hundred  pounds,  or  $666.67 ;  one  half  to  be  paid  within  one 
year,  the  other  half  to  be  paid  within  two  years  after  his  ordina- 
tion. The  salary  was  eighty  pounds,  or  $266.67.^]  But  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war,  my  people,  lik6  many 
others,  neglected  to  pay  my  salary  at  the  usual  time,  and  in  the 
usual  manner.  Nor  was  this  all ;  the  paper  currency  very  early 
and  rapidly  depreciated,  which  threw  me  into  great  embarrass- 


1  The  salary  of  a  country  pastor  in  Massachusetts  at  this  time  was  between  sixty, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds ;  or  between  two  hundred,  and  four  hundred  and 
sixty-six  dollars.  Generally  it  was  between  seventy-five,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds ;  or  betMreen  two  hundred  and  fifty^and  four  hundred  dollars.  The  salary  of 
Dr.  Enunons  was  equal  to  that  of  many  eminent  ministers  in  his  day.  His  parish 
TOted  him  a  **  present"  of  thirty-three  dollars  in  1794 ;  of  sixty-six  dollars  in  1795 ; 
of  eigh^  dollars  in  1796 ;  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  in  1797 ;  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  in  1798,  1799,  and  1800,  each  year;  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  dol- 
lars in  1801  and  1802,  each  year ;  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-throe  doWan  in  1803 ; 
of  two  hundred  dollars  in  1804  and  1805,  each  year ;  of  two  hundred  and  thirtp-three 
dollars  in  1806.  From  the  year  1806  until  his  resignation  of  the  pulpit  in  |8S7,  his 
salary  was  five  hundred  dollars.  From  1827  nntU  his  deadi,  he  received  an  annuity 
from  his  parish  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,    (See  p.  63,  above). 

The  sufferings  of  Dr.  Emmons  in  consequence  of  the  war,  from  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency,  may  be  inferred  from  the  foUowing  Church  Record : 

"Mabch9,  1787. 

"  The  Church  voted  to  give  to  their  Pastor  the  interest  of  their  public  moneys 
for  the  two  last  years ;  and  accordingly  duected  their  Treasurer,  Dea.  Joseph  WMt- 
ing,  to  pay  their  Pastor  seventy-five  dollars  in  public  securities,  which  were  estimated 
at  4s.  upon  the  pound,  and  amounted  to  about  16  Dollars  in  Silver.'* 

The  carefulness  and  particularity  of  the  Franklin  churdi  has  been  already  noticed  in 
Chapter  IIL  It  wUl  be  seen  in  Chapter  IX.  that  their  minister  was  invited  to  attend 
one  hundred  and  five  Councils  during  his  pastorate.  Wh^  the  churdi  noticed  the- 
pecuniary  burden  which  these  Councils  imposed  upon  him,  they  resolved  to  give  him 
some  pecuniary  relief  in  this  regard,  and  they  passed  the  following  votes  on  Jan.  28, 
1790 : 

1.  Voted,  "  That  Ae  Deacons  of  the  Church  should  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
should  require,  take  the  following  method  to  raise  money  to  dischaige  the  travelling 
expenses  of  the  members  sent  on  Ecclesiastical  Councils,  beyond  the  distance  of  forty- 
five  miles,  viz. :  make  an  average  among  the  male  members  of  Ae  church,  and  notify 
each  of  his  particular  part  of  the  expense  arisen.    And, 

2.  Voted,  "  That  each  member  of  the  church  should  bring  in  his  money  bound  up 
in  a  paper,  with  his  own  name  fairly  written  upon  it,  the  next  Sacramental  Lecture 
day,  after  he  has  been  notified  of  his  part  of  the  sum  due  by  average." 
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joaents.  For,  instead  of  being  able  to  pay  for  my  farm,  I  was 
obliged  to^run  fSEurtlier  into  debt,  and  even  to  borrow  money  from 
time  to  time,  to  provide  necessaries  for  my  family.  In  short,  for 
the  space  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  I  was  obliged  to  pay  interest 
for  about  two  hundred  pounds  [or  $666.67].  These  were  my 
pecxmiary  difficulties,  which  arose  principally  from  the  war.^ 

"  But  it  deeply  affected  me  in  other  respects ;  it  diverted  the 
attention,  and  even  tlie  afifections  of  the  people  from  me.  They 
were  so  much  embarrassed  themselves  with  ^e  expenses,  labors, 
and  fatigues  of  the  war,  that  they  neglected  to  attend  public 
worship,  and  became  very  indifferent  to  every  thing  of  a  religious 
nature.  Those  who  had  been  apparently  warm  friends,  became 
cold  and  distant  in  their  behavior  towards  me,  and  sometimes, 
indeed,  treated  me  with  real  disrespect  and  contempt.  These 
things  were  severe  and  unexpected  trials.  For  I  •always  meant 
to  treat  my  people  in  a  friendly  and  condescending  manner,  in 
all  my  private  and  public  conduct.  And  being  fully  of  the  opin- 
ion, that  no  minister  can  be  useful  to  a  people,  any  longer  than 
he  possesses  their  esteem,  confidence,  and  affection,  I  determined 
to  take  a  dismission  from  my  pastoral  relation,  whenever  I 
should  discover  such  symptoms  of  unusefulness.  This  appeared 
to  be  the  case,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  and  accordingly  I 
asked  a  dismission,  on  Lord's  day,  January  21, 1781.    But  my 

^  Rer.  Dr.  Peter  Thacber,  of  Maiden,  afterwards  of  Brattle  Street,  Boston,  pub- 
lished in  1783  a  Pamphlet,  entitled :  "  Observations  opon  the  Present  State  of  the 
Clergy  of  New  England,  with  Strictures  upon  the  power  of  dismissing  them,  usurped 
by  some  churches."  On  page  4  of  this  Pamphlet,  he  says :  **  The  late  contest  with 
Great  Britain,  glorions  as  it  hath  been  for  their  country,  hath  been  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate for  the  clergy.  Perhaps  no  set  of  men,  whose  hearts  were  so  thoroughly  engaged 
in  it,  or  who  contributed  in  so  great  a  degree  to  its  success,  hare  suffered  more  by  it." 
"  The  sufferings  of  the  tiergy  during  Ao  existence  of  the  paper  medium,  were  much 
greater  than  many  are  witting  to  believe.  Of  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  some  of 
them  were  at  that  time  destitute."  In  1784,  there  appeared  from  Ae  press  :  "  Stric- 
tures on  Ae  Bey.  Mr.  Thacher's  Pamphlet,  etc.,  by  J.  S ,  a  Layman."    These 

Strictures  drew  forth  from  Dr.  Thacher  a  second  Pamphlet,  entitled :  "  A  Reply  to 

the  Strictures  of  Mr.  J.  S ,  etc."    The  author  of  the  Strictures  had  acknowledged 

the  deprivations  of  Ae  clergy,  but  had  said  that  parishioners  who  did  not  pay  the 
regular  salary,  had  afterwards  made  grants  of  money  to  the  suffsring  pastors.  Dr. 
Thacher  replied :  "  It  is  very  possible  that  the  people  in  every  parish  (who  did  not 
happen  to  be  ofiended  with  their  mimsters),  made  them  grants  in  paper-money.  It  is 
very  true,  that  before  they  received  this,  or  it  was  collected,  it  depreciated  so  much  as 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  granted." 
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request  was  not  granted,  and  I  continued  in  tolerable  peace,  till 
the  year  1784,  when  I  again  asked  a  dismission,  on  Lord's  day, 
May  20.  This  request  was  also  denied.^  In  both  these  instances 
of  asking  a  dismission,  I  acted  with  sincerity,  and  without  any 
sensible  sinister  motives.  No  man,  perhaps,  felt  more  reluctance 
to  leaving  his  people,  than  I  did  mine.  I  had  cherished  a  warm 
and  sincere  attachment  to  them,  and  viewed  them  in  general  as 
the  most  intelligent,  kind,  and  ministerial  people  I  was  ever  ac- 
quainted with.  And  this  attachment  has  never  been  destroyed, 
though  sometimes  weakened,  by  what  I  have  deemed  very  un- 
seemly and  imgrateful  conduct. 

"  But  after  all,  I  am  apt  to  think,  they  have  generally  enter- 
tained too  high  an  opinion  of  my  abilities,  and  too  low  an  opinion 
of  my  attachment  to  them.  Here,  however,  we  may  have  erred 
on  both  sides.  Our  feelings  and  opinions  respecting  each  other 
will  never  be  known,  till  the  day  arrives  that  will  disclose  the  se- 
crets of  all  hearts,  and  rectify  all  mistakes ;  and  I  am  willing  to 
refer  all  things  to  Him,  who  will  judge  without  error  and  without 
partiality." 

§  2.  His  Political  Disccurses  and  Action ;  His  RuUs  for  Them. 

The  patriotism  of  the  clergy  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
has  been  generally  admired.  Seldom  has  the  sincerity  of  it 
been  questioned.^    Still,  the  worth,  the  depth,  the  wide  reach  of 

1  These  were  bold  measures.  It  was  very  unusual  for  a  minister,  at  Aat  eailj  day, 
to  ask  a  dismission  from  his  people.  The  Revolutionary  war,  instead  of  inducing 
pastors  to  request  a  release  from  their  parishes,  more  frequently  stimulated  the  par- 
ishes to  procure  a  release  from  their  pastors.  Hence  in  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Thacher, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  he  proposes  a  stringent  ec^esiastical  rule,  by  which 
the  "power  of  dismissing"  a  minister  shall  be  taken  from  the  people,  who  had 
"usurped"  it  since  the  Bevolntion,  and  shall  be  vested  in  an  authoritative  judicatory, 
consisting  of  delegates  from  diurches  who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  parish  desir- 
ing to  free  itself  from  its  pastor.  The  lay-author  of  the  "  Strictures  "  confesses,  that 
the  Revolution  had  "  diminished  the  awe"  formerly  felt  for  both  "ministers  and  mag- 
istrates," but  protests  against  any  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  people.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  &at  Dr.  Emmons  never  intimates  a  wish  to  modify  the  old  Ck>ngregar 
tional  usage  in  this  regard. 

*  In  one  of  the  early  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Revolution,  the  Congregational 
ministers  were  accused  of  cherishing  hostility  to  Great  Britain  on  merely  sectarian 
grounds.  The  foar  of  Episcopacy,  it  was  stated,  aroused  the  opposition  <^  these 
clergymen  to  the  country  which  sustained  the  Episcopal  church. 
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their  influence  in  achieving  the  freedom  of  the  colonies,  have 
never  been,  as  they  ought  to  be,  appreciated.  They  have  not, 
indeed,  been  entirely  forgotten.  In  the  more  recent  crises  of  the 
Republic,  our  statesmen  have  invoked  the  aid,  and  relied  on  the 
wisdom  of  our  pastors,  for  the  conservation  of  the.  liberties  which 
the  pulpit  of  the  Revolution  helped  to  secure.  It  seemed  like  a 
matter  of  course  to  request  and  to  expect,  that  Dr.  Emmons 
would  engage  in  political  discussions.  It  was  natural  for  the 
people  to  call  him  out  during  "  Shay's  Rebellion,"  and  the  war 
of  1812.  MiUington,  his  native  town,  had  been  uncommonly 
patriotic.  His  immediate  predecessor  in  the  ministerial  office 
had  sacrificed  his  life  in  tiie  chaplaincy  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  Some  of  his  nearest  clerical  neighbors  had  been  engaged, 
two  of  them  with  rare  zeal,  in  the  same  service.^  Emmons  had 
long  resided  in  the  county  of  Fisher  Ames,^  and  Samuel  and 
John  Adams.  Some  of  his  clerical  friends  were  earnest  poli- 
ticians.^ He  had  been  intimate  with  many  of  the  Revolutionary 
soldiers.    His  eye  had  been  watchful  over  political  events  since 

^  Rev.  David  Avery  of  Wrentham.  See  Spragae's  AnnalB,  Vol.  I.  p.  697 ;  alBo 
Ber.  David  Saaford  of  Medwaj,  see  Annals,  Vol.  II.  pp.  48-53. 

'  Among  the  letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Emmons,  one  was  found  from  Fisher  Ames, 
requesting  his  advice  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  certain  civil  magistrates. 

'  A  few  of  Dr.  Emmons's  most  intimate  associates,  as  the  patriotic  Sanford,  of 
Medwaj,  sympathized  with  the  Democratic  party;  but  the  Hopkinsiaa  as  well  as 
the  moderate  Calvinists  were,  in  the  general,  Federalists.  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  was  denounced  by  some  Democrats  as  designed  to  effect  **  the  gradual 
onion  of  Hopkinsianism  and  Politics."  Bev.  Solomon  Aiken  of  Dracnt,  Massa- 
chusetts, published  a  severe  Beview  of  one  of  Dr.  Samuel  Spring's  Political  Dis- 
courses, and  informed  the  stem  Hopkinsian,  that  **  his  discourses  have  a  tendency  to 
set  the  North  against  the  South,  to  unite  New  England  with  old  England,  agitate  the 
people,  stir  men  up  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  State,  of  morality  and  religion."  In  a 
pamphlet  published  just  before  the  war  of  1812,  and  entitled,  "A  view  of  Ae  Cat 
vinistic  Clubs  in  the  United  States,"  we  read  of  "the  Monthly  Clubs  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  Clergy,"  and  we  are  told :  "As  they  have  not  assumed  a  name  by  which  they 
can  be  properiy  designated,  I  will  caU  them  the  Calvinistic  Clubs.  These  originated 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  were  designed  to  increase  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
clergy.  They  were  projected  by  Drs.  Bellamy,  Goodrich,  Sproat,  Williams  and 
others  in  New  England."  (p.  4.)  "Connecticut  is  almost  totally  an  ecclesiastical 
State,  ruled  by  [Dr.  Dwight]  the  President  of  the  College,  aa  a  monarch."  (p.  14.) 
Princeton,  Dartmouth,  and  Cambridge  Colleges  receive  also  their  sharo  of  oppro- 
brium. In  1814,  was  published  a  pamphlet  bearing  this  title :  "  An  Address  to  the 
Clergy  of  New  EngUnd,  on  their  opposition  to  the  Bulers  of  the  United  States.  By 
a  Layman.  *  Ye  are  departed  out  of  the  way ;  ye  have  caused  many  to  stumble — 
therefore  have  I  made  you  contemptible  and  ham  before  the  people  :'—Mal- 
VOL.  I.  M 
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the  period  of  the  old  "  French  war."  ^  His  political  suflFerings 
had  qualified  him,  and  also  entitled  him  to  speak  on  the  affiiirs 
of  his  adopted  Commonwealth  and  his  native  country.  He  was 
heard  and  read  as  one  whose  knowledge  was  dear  bought  and 
worthy  of  deference.  His  political  discourses  were  studied  by 
men  of  eminent  name.  Some  of  these  discourses  became  highly 
celebrated.  They  were  the  firuit  of  extensive  reading  and  of 
large  experience. 

The-political  action  of  ministers  is  attended  with  some  perils. 
It  should,  therefore,  be  guided  by  judicious  rules.  The  rules 
which  Emmons  adopted  for  himself  are  illustrated  thus : 

First.  He  performed  his  duties  to  his  country,  in  the  spirit  of 
earnest  love  to  God. 

"  He  carried  his  religion,"  says  Dr.  Ide,*  "  into  every  department  of 
life,  and  acted  in  reference  to  the  affaira  of  state,  with  the  same  regard  to 
the  authority  and  glory  of  God  and  the  present  and  future  good  of 
mankind,  which  he  maintained  in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties. 
He  believed  that  human  governments  ought  to  be  based  upon  the  great 
principles  of  equity  and  justice  which  are  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures ; 
and  that  those  who  rule  over  men,  ought  to  '  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear 
of  God.'  He  therefore  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  not  only  to  pray  for  all 
that  were  in  authority,  but  to  use  his  influence  in  every  proper  way  to 
put  good  men  into  office,  and  to  sustain  them  in  their  efforts  to  maintain 
a  righteous  government.  He  believed  that  the  right  of  suffrage  belongs 
to  ministers  as  truly  as  to  other  men,  and  that  they  are  under  essen- 
tially the  same  obligation  to  use  it  as  any  other  class  of  citizens ;  and 
with  the  same  independence  which  was  characteristic  of  him  in  all  other 
cases,  he  uniformly  went  to  the  polls  and  deposited  his  vote  for  the  man 
of  his  choice.  He  was  no  partisan  either  in  his  feelings  or  conduct 
He  fomented  no  political  disputes,  attended  no  caucuses,  and  used  none 
of  the  arts,  intrigues,  or  management  which  are  common  among  polit- 

achi/'— The  author  (Hon.  William  Plumer),  writes : "  The  clei^gymen  of  New  England, 
your  predecessors  of  1775, 1 776,  in  the  time  of  oar  ReTolntionary  war,  adopted  a  manly 
coarse  of  conduct,  directly  the  reverse  of  yours.  Their  time,  their  talents,  both  in 
public  and  private,  were  directed  to  the  cause  of  their  country.  They  cordially  sup- 
ported the  measures  of  our  government,  were  active  friends  to  the  suffsring  soldiers, 
and  inimical  to  none  but  the  enemies  of  their  country.''  (p.  7.)  The  attitude  of  poli- 
ticians toward  the  clergy  is  now  what  it  was  a  half  century  ago. 

1  See  p.  14,  above. 

'  Memoir  of  Emmons,  pp.  78,  74. 
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tioians  in  securing  their  object.  But  he  always  had  his  opinion,  spoke 
it  freelj,  and  acted  with  openness  and  decision  according  to  it  He  was 
unwilling  to  have  his  people  believe,  as  many  seem  to  do,  that  religious 
prindple  is  useless  in  politics,  while  it  is  of  acknowledged  importance 
in  eyery  thing  else.  He  taught  them  their  obligations  not  only  to  act  as 
citizens,  but  to  act  righteously  in  all  their  civil,  as  weU  as  religious 
concerns.  He  looked  at  the  conduct  of  politicians  and  the  actions  of 
civil  governments,  as  they  are  suited  to  affect  both  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  interests  of  men.  Though  he  believed  that  Christ's  '  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,'  yet  he  knew  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  were 
destined  to  exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  church,  and  the  church 
upon  the  world.  As  he  watched  the  effects  of  every  civil  movement  in 
his  own  town  upon  the  cause  of  religion  there,  so  he  watched  the  move- 
ments of  the  great  men  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world,  and  considered 
with  the  deepest  interest  their  probable  influence  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Christ." 

Secondly.  He  did  not  preach  his  political  discourses  on  the 
Sabbath.  They  were  delivered  on  the  days  of  the  State  Past, 
and  the  State  Thanksgiving.  His  parishioners  never  went  into 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  on  the  day  of  the  Lord,  with  an  appre- 
hension that  their  views  on  the  Embargo^  or  on  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Laws,  would  be  either  assailed  or  applauded.  At  the 
present  time,  the  religious  solemnities  at  the  State  Fast  are 
attended  by  a  small  congregation.  The  discourses  of  Emmons 
on  this  day  were  heard  with  lively  interest  by  a  large  concourse. 
At  the  present  time,  some  are  disposed  to  abandon  the  State 
Fast  as  a  religious  observance ;  in  the  ministry  of  Emmons,  poli- 
ticians had  "their  portion  in  due  season,"  and  not  a  few  of 
them  remembered  his  faithful  words  with  thankful  reverence. 

Thirdly.  He  never  made  his  political  discourses  prominent 
among  the  services  of  his  ecclesiastical  year;  His  name  was 
associated  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  far  more  than  with 
the  schemes  of  statesmen.  When  the  Franklin  pulpit  was 
mentioned,  it  suggested  certain  truths  of  revelation,  rather  than 
certain  votes  of  Congress.  The  complaint  of  him  was,  that  he 
preached  too  often  on  the  "  hard  doctrines  of  Calvinism,"  rather 
than  on  moral  or  political  duties. 

Fourthly.  He  discussed  political  principles  in  his  Fast  and 
Thanksgiving  sermons,  and  did  not  ordinarily  name  the  persons 
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who  defended  wrong  views.  His  language  was  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian statesman,  rather  than  that  of  a  secular  politician.  He 
elaborated  his  argaments  and  weighed  his  words.  During  the 
administration  of  rulers  whom  he  detested,  he  was  strenuous  in 
urging  the  duty  of  strict  obedience  to  them.^  The  greater  part 
of  his  political  sermons  would  now  meet  the  approbation  of  all 
Christians. 

Fifthly.  He  engaged  in  political  discussion  for  the  religious 
benefit  of  his  own  people.  He  did  not  stand  up  in  the  Franklin 
pulpit,  and  discharge  his  cannon  against  a  distant  community. 
He  did  not  speak  as  our  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  often 
declaim,  for  the  edification  of  tiie  absent.  He  believed  that  his 
great  duty  was,  to  educate  the  souls  of  his  own  parishioners  for 
the  eternal  world.  His  great  aim  was  to  form  their  minds  for 
right  action  in  politics,  as  for  right  action  in  agriculture  or  trade ; 
so  that  in  4iU  things  they  might  serve  God,  and  secure  the 
plaudit,  "Well  done."  He  conducted  his  ministry  for  the 
benefit  of  the  individual  souls  especially  committed  to  his  care ; 
and  if  his  discourses,  whidi  were  primarily  designed  to  nurture 
sound  principle  in  his  own  hearers,  could  afterwards  be  applied 
to  the  same  use  among  distant  communities,  he  was  willing  to 
print  what  he  at  first  intended  merely  to  j^reacA. 

Sixthly.  He  discoursed  on  political  themes,  not  so  as  to  im- 
pair, but  so  as  to  augment  his  influence  on  the  higher  themes  of 
the  Bible.  He  doubtless  erred  in  certain  particulars ;  but  on  the 
great  whole  his  political  adversaries  were  compelled  to  own  the 
fairness  of  his  statements  and  the  soundness  of  his  theories. 
One  of  these  opponents  has  said :  "  I  often  heard  the  doctor 
preach  what  were  called  his  political  sermons,  about  which  so 
much  noise  was  made  at  the  time,  and  I  always  liked  him.  The 
principles  which  he  advanced  were  true,  and  such  as  I  believe 
the  Bible  inculcates."  ^  He  did  oflFend  now  one  and  then  another 
of  his  parishioners,  by  his  manner  of  applying  some  political 
truth  which  he  had  proved.  But  the  ofience  was  not  permanent, 
nor  did  it  lessen  the  reverence  which  they  felt  for  his  conscien- 

1  "  Though  we  know  beforehand,"  he  writes,  "that  there  are  measures  pimite]  of 
submission  to  all  human  authority,  yet  no  man  can  detennine  what  they  are,  until 
cases  actually  take  place  which  will  justify  resistance." 

*  Dr.  Ide's  Memoir,  p.  75. 
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tious  fidelity.  It  cannot  be  said  of  him,  as  it  has  been  said  oi 
his  able  classmate,  Dr.  Lyman :  '^  His  political  relations  subse- 
quently gave  rise  to  a  very  unhappy  state  of  things  in  the  parish, 
and  old  animosities  continued  to  rankle  even  till  the  day  of  his 
death.''  He  never  made  the  remark  of  that  excellent  classmate, 
^^  that  too  much  zeal  in  politics  had  hindered  his  usefulness ; "  nor 
like  Dr.  Lyman,  did  he  address  his  successor  in  the  pastoral  office 
in  the  following  words  of  self-reproach :  "  You  may  profit  by  my 
experience ;  attend  to  your  spiritual  duties,  and  let  Caesar  t&ke 
care  of  his  own  afiairs."  ^  Lyman  and  Emmons  were  wise  men, 
both  of  tliem ;  and  in  examining  the  political  career  of  Enmions, 
we  detect  the  very  decisive  signs,  that  he  knew  how  faj:  to  go, 
where  and  when  to  stop ;  that  he  understood  his  people,  ^'  spoke 
out  his  whole  mind  "  to  them,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
their  confidence  when  he  lost  theur  acquiescence,  to  heighten 
their  esteem  for  his  honest  and  strong  mind  when  he  failed  to 
make  them  love  what  he  loved ;  and,  above  all,  he  preached  on 
politics  so  much  less  than  on  the  distinctive  truths  of  the  Grospel, 
that  the  doctrines  outshone  the  theories^  and  men's  approval  or 
disapproval  of  him  as  a  civilian^  was  lost  in  their  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  him  as  a  divine. 

Seventhly.  He  discussed  political  principles  in  a  style  which 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  wisest  pastors  in  all  lands  and  all 
ages.  Clergymen  have  been  called  the  '^  spiritual  police,"  the 
<<  moral  constabulary  of  a  land."  When  Emmons  was  assailed 
for  his  political  sermons,  he  replied : 

''In  the  be^nning  of  this  centary,  there  was  a  party  in  Britain 
firiendly  to  the  Pretender,  who  bitterly  complained  of  Bishop  Hoadley 
and  oUier  clergymen,  for  supporting  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  inculcat- 
ing loyalty  and  subjection  to  those  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
reins  of  government  And  there  are  many  now  in  America,  who  are 
friendly  to  France,  and  who  publicly  reproach  those  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel who  presume,  at  this  interesting  crisis  of  public  af&drs,  to  step  forth 
in  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  inculcate  the  duty  of  submission  to 
those  patriotic  rulers  who  are  seeking  the  safety  and  interest  of  the  na- 
tion.    But  if  what  has  been  said  in  this  discourse  be  true,  their  complaint 

1  Sprague's  Annals,  Vol.  II.  p.  14. 
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of  the  clergy  is  altogether  unscriptural,  unreasonable,  and  inoonsistent. 
It  is  unscriptural ;  because  ministers  are  required  by  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel  and  the  practice  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  to  inculcate  submis^ 
sion  to  government  It  is  unreasonable ;  because  ministers  have  the 
common  right  of  citizens  to  form  their  own  opinions  and  to  speak  their  own 
sentiments,  upon  such  public  measures  as  relate  not  merely  to  the  local 
politics  of  a  town  or  parish,  but  to  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  And  it 
is  inconsistent ;  because  those  who  complain  are  highly  pleased  to  hear 
ministers  preach  in  favor  of  the  government  they  like,  and  in  support  of 
the  measures  they  approve.  They  now  condemn  the  same  kind  of  preach- 
ing which,  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  they  highly  applauded.  They 
have  no  real  objection  against  political  preaching,  but  against  what  is 
preached  upon  political  subjects.  It  is  readily  admitted,  if  ministers  rec- 
ommend tyranny  to  rulers,  or  sedition  to  subjects,  they  deserve  to  be 
censured ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  preach  sound  doctrine  in  politics 
and  morals,  their  preaching  ought  to  be  candidly  heard  and  religiously 
followed.  And  for  my  own  part,  I  verily  believe  there  is  now  a  special 
call  in  providence  to  all  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  put  men  in  mind 
of  the  duty  and  importance  of  supporting  the  Constitution,  and  submitting 
to  the  administration  of  our  present  free  and  excellent  government''^ 

§  3*  Hi$  Jeroboam  Sermon. 

The  fourth  of  the  preceding  remarks  should  not  be  received 
without  some  grains  of  abatement.  Tho  Franklin  statesman  did 
sometimes  name  the  individuals  whom  he  opposed,  and  he  gave 
them  a  decidedly  bad  name.  He  had  watched  the  course  of  the 
French  philosophy ;  he  had  studied  the  career  of  Napoleon ;  he 
believed  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  thoroughly  stained  with  the 
infidel  principles  of  France,  and  that  the  Jeffersonian  party  was 
an  ally  of  the  French  usurper.  Hence  he  resisted  the  progress 
of  that  party,  as  he  would  resist  the  promulgation  of  an  infidel 
creed.*  He  regarded  himself  as  defending  the  Bible^  when  he 
defended  the  administration  of  Washington  and  Adams.^    Thus 

1  Orig.  Ed.  Vol.  n.  pp.  139,  140. 

^  "Republicans/'  he  said  in  1802,  "are  a  new  political  sect,  lately  risen  op  in 
America,  who  derive  their  notions  of  government  from  Tnrgot,  Condorcet,  Thomas 
Paine,  Needham,  or  some  other  politicians  of  the  same  class." 

*  In  his  Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  1800,  he  speaks  of  ''our  present  state  of  doabt- 
fal  expectation,  whether  a  professed  Infidel  or  a  professed  Christian  will  be  raised  to 
the  first  seat  of  our  general  government."    He  was  a  neighbor  of  John  Adams,  and 
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he  was  deeply  religious  in  his  statesmanship.  Feeling  that  the 
church  as  well  as  the  country,  was  endangered  by  the  rise  of  the 
democratic,  or  as  it  was  then  called,  republican,  party,  he  sup- 
posed that  ho  was 'called  as  a  prophet  of  Gtod,  to  utter  bold 
thoughts  in  bold  words.  The  most  personal  of  his  discourses  on 
the  political  dangers  of  our  country,  is  what  is  familiarly  called 
his  "Jeroboam  sermon."  On  Wednesday  eve,  the  eighth  of 
April,  1801,  the  metaphysical  student  was  entirely  ujiable  to  de- 
cide on  the  subject  of  his  discourse  for  the  following  day,  which 
was  the  day  of  the  State  Fast.  After  much  perplexity,  he  con- 
cluded to  preach  an  extemporaneous  sermon  on  2  Kings  17 :  21. 
His  discourse  was  so  acceptable  to  his  hearers,  that  they  re- 
quested a  copy  of  it  for  the  press.  He  then  committed  it  to 
paper  for  the  first  time,^  and  as  soon  as  it  was  published  it  kin- 
dled a  flame  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  A  writer  in 
Duyckinck's  Cyclops&dia  of  American  Literature,  says : 

Emmons's  ^Jeroboam  sermon,  on  the  annual  Fast  of  April  9ih,  1801, 
shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  Jefferson,  has  been  generally  under- 
stood to  have  been  levelled  at  the  new  President  It  could  hardly  be 
mistaken,  as  it  plays  off  Solomon  against  the  infidel  Jeroboam  with  art- 
ifA  parallelism  to  the  new  nineteenth  century.  It  is  long  drawn,  solemn, 
and  withering.  Reading  it  with  the  substitution  of  Washington,  Adams, 
and  Jefferson  for  their  Scriptural  prototypes,  and  taking  the  federal  pol- 
itics of  the  time  into  view,  it  is  a  curious  analogy."  ^ 

The  same  writer  indicates  many  of  the  parallelisms  detected 
in  this  sermon  between  Jeroboam  and  Jefferson.  That  Emmons 
intended  to  make  all  these  parallelisms  so  prominent,  we  are  not 
authorized  to  afiSrm.    It  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  he 


he  oflen  allades  with  great  veneration  to  that  unpassioned  Federalist  In  1798,  he 
said :  "  There  is  not  perhaps  a  man  in  the  world,  who  is  snperior  to  the  President  of 
these  United  States,  in  political  wisdom,  integrity  and  experience."  His  other  favor- 
ite politicians  were  Caleb  Strong,  John  Jay,  Ellsworth,  Pickering,  Pinckney,  and 
above  all,  George  Washington,  of  whom  he  tersely  says :  "  Instead  of  putting  his 
money,  he  put  his  character  at  interest."  All  of  these  men  he  supposed  to  be  the 
friends  of  the  Bible  and  of  Biblical  institutions. 

1  The  discourse,  as  published,  is  said  to  be  far  inferior  to  the  extemporaneous 
words  actually  spoken. 

«  CyclopsBdia,  Vol.  L  p.  247. 
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did.    The  following  correspondences  have  been  pointed  out  bj 
various  writers : 


Gmittt  of  Prttident  jBffenon.^derohoBxn  "early  discovered  some  of  those  distill- 
gaishing  natural  aod  moral  qualities,  which  formed  him  for  the  extnMndiiuuy  part 
which  be  finally  acted  on  the  stage  of  life.  His  natoral  genins  was  sprightly,  bold, 
and  enterprismg,  which  he  evidently  cultivated,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  disad- 
vantages and  embanassments  which  attended  his  educatbn." 

Jeffhnon  as  Secntaty  of  State.  — **  And  Solomon  seeing  the  young  man  that  he  was 
iudnstiious,  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  chaige  of  the  house  of  Joseph.  His 
appointment  to  such  an  office,  by  such  a  penetrating  prince,  is  an  infallible  evidence 
of  his  popular  talents  and  pleasing  address.  Thsse  excellent  and  amiable  accom- 
plishments, had  they  been  properly  duected  to  the  public  good,  would  have  rendered 
him  a  great  blessing  to  the  nation." 

Jefferson  in  Paris,  —  His  **  flight  into  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  the  most  fatal 
period  in  Jeroboam's  life."  **  He  was  no  doubt  an  infidel  at  heart,  while  he  was 
sowing  the  seeds  of  sedition,  and  plotting  to  min  his  king  and  country."  "  He 
could  not  have  lived  among  a  more  dangerous  people  than  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
then  the  most  noted  nation  in  the  world,  for  learning,  magnificence,  superstition,  and 
the  grossest  idolatry.  Hence  his  residence  in  Egypt  prepared  him  to  return  to  his 
native  country  a  more  bitter  enemy  to  the  Gk>d  of  Israel,  and  a  more  malignant 
opposer  of  all  his  sacred  rites  and  institutions,  than  any  pagan  priest,  or  Egyptian 
philosopher.  Such  was  the  ominous  character  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
before  he  reached  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  was  phiced  in  the  first  seat  of  govem- 


JtffgmnCs  Lttrigues  against  the  Administratum  of  Adams, -^'^Jeiohoam  the  son  of 
Nebat  had  long  been  a  man  of  intrigue.  He  had  secretly  employed  every  artifice  to 
prejudice  the  people  against  the  former  administration  of  government,  and  had  openly 
presumed  to  lift  up  his  hand  against  the  king.  All  this  he  had  done  before  he  fled 
into  Egypt ;  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that,  during  his  residence  there,  he  kept  up  a 
secret  and  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  disaffected  in  Israel,  and  only  watted 
for  the  death  of  Solomon  to  return  and  seize  his  throne." 

Complaint  of  the  Jeffersonians  with  regard  to  the  taxes  of  the  Adams  Administration,  — 
Jeroboam's  **  business  of  collecting  the  public  taxes  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  gave  him  a  peculiar  opportunity  of  tampering  with  the  people,  and  of 
instilling  into  their  minds  the  most  absurd  prejudices  against  the  king  and  his  pubUc 
measures.  He  could  easily  persuade  the  unthinking  multitude  that  they  were 
unreasonably  loaded  with  taxes,  and  that  they  ought  to  do  themselves  justice  by 
overturning  the  government."  —  "  It  is  now  easy  to  see  how  this  subtle  and  aspiring 
man  obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  nation  in  his  fiivor.  It  was  through  his  own  in- 
trigues, which  deluded  and  infatuated  the  ten  tribes.  He  actually  made  himself 
king,  by  disaffecting  the  people  to  the  administration  of  his  predecessor;  and  he 
caused  this  disaffection  by  basely  misrepresenting  the  wise  measures  of  that  wise  and 
excellent  ruler.  He  might  justly  have  complained  of  Solomon's  idolatry  and  deep 
declension  in  religion ;  but  he  made  no  such  complaint,  because  he  knew  it  would  not 
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answer  his  pnrpose.    He  therefore  made  a  more  popnlar  objection,  and  londlj 
exclaimed  against  the  intoleiAblo  burden  of  public  taxes." 

JeffenoiCs  new  appointments  to  Office,**  —  Jeroboam  "was  resolred  to  shake  eyery 
sacred  as  well  as  chdi  officer  fix>m  his  seat,  rather  than  to  lose  his  own.  We  are  not, 
indeed,  informed  whom  he  appointed  to  stand  aroond  his  person,  and  assist  him  in 
the  administration  of  goTcmment ;  but  who  can  donbt,  whether  he  did  not  display 
the  same  oormption  of  heart  in  appointing  the  officers  of  state,  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  appointing  the  officers  of  religion? " 

Jeffenon**  Powers  of  Conversation^  and  his  opposition  to  the  Ckmgregaiional  Cleryy,  — 
"  It  appears  Irom  [Jeroboam's]  character  and  conduct  in  early  life,  that  he  possessed, 
in  a  high  degree,  die  art  of  captivating  and  corrupting  all  sorts  of  people,  with  whom 
he  conversed.  And  when  he  was  clothed  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  his  power  and 
opportunity  of  corrupting  his  subjects  greatly  increased.  He  became  the  standard  of 
taste,  and  the  model  of  imitation.  His  sentiments  and  manners  became  a  living  law 
to  his  subjects.  In  his  familiar  intercourse  with  all  around  hnn,  he  undoubtedly 
seized  those  soft  moments  which  were  most  favorable  to  his  malignant  design  of 
seduction.  This  he  could  do  without  departing  from  the  dignity  of  his  station  ;  but 
it  appears  that  he  did  more  than  this,  and  even  stooped  to  mingle  with  the  priests, 
and  '  to  bum  incense  upon  the  altars  of  the  golden  gods  of  his  own  making.'"  — 
**  It  appears  from  the  character  and  conduct  of  Jeroboam,  that  corrupt  rulers  will 
always  aim  to  corrupt  the  faithfrd  ministers  of  religion.  No  other  men  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  have  sudi  fiivonible  opportu- 
nities of  pouring  instruction  into  their  minds,  and  of  conversing  with  them  under  all 
circumstances  of  life.  And  whether  it  be  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  aspect  upon  tho 
public  good,  it  is  a  certain  E&ct,  that  wise  and  faithful  ministers  have  a  laiger  share  in 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  in  general,  than  those  of  any  other  chaimctor 
or  profession.  Of  course  they  have  more  influence  in  forming  the  religions  opinions, 
the  common  habits,  and  even  the  political  sentiment  of  the  subjects  of  governments, 
than  many  of  those  who  are  immediately  concerned  in  public  affairs.  Besides, 
religion  of  any  kind,  whether  true  or  false,  takes  a  stronger  hold  of  the  human  mind, 
and  has  a  greater  tendency  to  govern  the  actions  of  men,  than  any  theoretical  knowl- 
edge in  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences,  or  in  any  of  the  pursuits  and  concerns  of  the 
present  life.  The  public  teachers  of  religion,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  able  in 
many  ways  to  weaken  the  hands,  and  obstruct  the  designs  of  corrupt  rulers.  And  it 
naturally  follows  that  they  will  endeavor  by  all  means,  to  corrupt  &ose  who  minister 
in  holy  things.  This  we  find  clearly  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  Jeroboam  the  son 
of  Nebat,  who  drave  Israel  fiom  following  the  Lord." 

The  writer  in  Duyckinck's  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  I.  p.  247,  adds : 
"  If  terms  and  phrases  like  these  needed  any  *  improvement,' 
they  had  it  in  the  sequel  of  the  doctor's  discourse : 

'It  is  more  than  possible  that  our  nation  may  find  themselves  in  the  hand  of  a 
Jeroboam,  who  will  drive  them  from  following  the  Lord ;  and  whenever  they  do,  they 
will  me  the  day,  and  detest  the  folly,  delusion,  and  intrigue,  which  raised  him  to  the 
head  of  the  United  States.' 
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and  ho  [Emmons]  asks  the  pertinent  question : 

'  Who  can  saj  that  men  in  power  may  not  catch  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  follow 
the  example  of  Jeroboam,  or  rather  that  of  the  late  apostates  in  Europe  ?  We  are 
becoming  more  and  more  connected  with  those  infidel  nations,  whose  politicians  and 
philosophers  are  the  bold  patrons  and  preachers  of  infidelity.  This  mutual  inter- 
course affords  a  peculiar  opportunity  to  try  the  whole  force  of  their  infatuating  phi- 
losophy upon  us  in  America.  And  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that  our  rulers  are  the  most 
exposed  to  their  fatal  delusions.  What  is  there  then  to  forbid  our  apprehensions,  that 
those  in  the  highest  places  of  power  may  be  corrupted,  and  actually  apostatize  from 
the  religion  of  their  country  ?  And  should  they  happen  to  apostatise,  what  could 
hinder  them  from  driving  our  nation  from  following  the  Lord  ? ' " 

It  is  easy  to  smile  at  remarks  made  by  a  man  who  in  his 
childhood  saw  his  neighbors  march  forth  in  the  old  French  war ; 
made  by  a  man  who  regularly  perused  the  Hartford  Courant, 
and  the  high  Federal  Newspapers ;  and  made  sixty  years  ago, 
when  all  Europe  was  in  consternation,  and  when  the  progress 
of  French  principles  in  America  was  far  more  threatening  than 
it  is  now.  Perhaps  the  very  words  which  provoke  our  merri- 
ment to-day,  were  instrumental  in  averting  the  dangers  which 
would  have  turned  our  laughter  into  grief.  The  following 
paragraph  illustrates  the  intense  horror  of  Jacobinism  which 
characterized  the  Franklin  politician,  and  which  merely  amuses 
his  present  readers  who  cannot  imagine  the  perils  of  a  preceding 
age.  On  the  fifth  of  July,  1802,  Dr.  Emmons  remarked  in  his 
discourse  on  American  Independence : 

"Permit  me  to  observe  that  this  Anniversary  [July  4th],  properly 
belongs  to  the  Federalists,  who  ought  to  improve  it  in  promoting  the  best 
interests  of  their  country.  It  is  presumption  in  Bepublicans  to  claim  this 
day  as  their  own.  They  are  the  men  who  have  uniformly  applauded 
and  justified  the  French  Revolution  in  all  its  turnings  and  windings,  and 
who  still  pant  after  French  Uberty  and  equality.  Can  they  have  any 
just  pretence  to  celebrate  the  American  Revolution?  No;  they  are 
apostates  from  the  true  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  consequence, 
apostates  from  our  Federal  government  It  is  absurd  in  the  extreme, 
for  their  orators,  on  this  day  consecrated  to  commemorate  the  best  moral, 
religious,  and  political  principles,  to  trumpet  the  corrupt  principles  of 
democracy,  anarchy,  infidelity,  and  atheism,  through  our  enlightened  and 
well  indoctrinated  nation.     Let  true  Federalists  expose  such  barefaced 
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abase  of  this  memorial  of  our  national  independence ;  and  convert  it  to 
its  proper  end,  which  is  to  promote  our  national  prosperity  and  hap- 


§  4.  Exi  Influence  on  Political  Topics. 

The  positive  and  decided  langaage  of  Dr.  Emmons  could  not 
have  been  without  its  influence  in  political  circles.  In  his  early 
life  the  highest  politicians  honored  him.  Even  so  late  as  in  the 
ninety-second  year  of  his  age,  he  received  a  letter,  of  which  the 
following  extracts  illustrate  his  long-continued  power  ^: 

'<  Permit  me,  in  behalf  of  the  Whig  Central  Committee  of  District 
No.  IX.,  to  return  you  our  thanks  for  the  timely  and  efficient  aid  you 
have  afforded  us  in  the  election  of  .  ...  as  our  Representative  in  the 
next  Congress  of  the  United  States.  ....  However  the  Presidential 
election  may  terminate,  you  and  your  friends  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing,  that  you  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  saving  this  Dis- 
trict from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Radicals.  ....  Like  the  oak 
which  has  outlived  its  day  and  generation,  you,  my  dear  Sir,  yet  remain 
as  one  of  the  few  connecting  links  of  the  present  with  the  past.  Tour 
great  age,  and  the  strong  and  retentive  powers  of  mind  which  the  good- 
ness of  Grod  yet  vouchsafes  to  your  possession  and  enjoyment,  I  doubt 
not,  enable  you  to  foresee,  that,  in  all  probability,  a  new  party  line  will 
soon  be  drawn  among  the  people  of  this  country ;  on  one  side  of  which 
will  be  found  all  those  who  would  preserve  what  is  good  in  our  free, 
republican  institutions,  and  on  the  other,  all  those  who  would  tear  down 
and  demolish  the  whole 

^  Having,  unexpectedly,  drawn  this  letter  out  to  a  great  length,  I  will 
now  dose  it  by  an  expression  of  our  individual  and  associated  desire  for 
your  happiness  in  all  that  remains  to  you  of  this  life,  and  an  unfading 
crown,  as  the  reward  of  your  faithfulness,  when  Grod,  in  his  own  good 
time,  shall  see  fit  to  call  you  to  another  and  better  one. 
**  I  subscribe  myself, 

*<  In  behalf  of  the  Whig  Central  Committee,  District  No.  IX. 

"  Very  respectfully^  yours.** 
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mS  INTEREST  IN  ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITT. 

S  !•  Imagined   Incansisteney  between    his    Vietos    of   Oivil   and   of 
Ecdesiaetical  Government. 

T&E  earnest  mind  of  Emmons  could  not  fail  to  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  polity  of  the  church  than  in  the  politics  of  the 
nation.  He  regarded  the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical 
asseniblj,  as  a  basis  for  the  constitution  of  a  republican  State. 
He  believed  that  our  fathers  founded  our  republic  on  the 
principle  of  the  church  meeting,  which  is  the  model  for  the 
town  meeting;  and  where  this  principle  is  carried  out  most 
fully,  there  is  the  spirit  of  our  government  developed  most 
safely.  At  the  first,  ^^  every  man  had  his  voice,  though  not 
perhaps  his  choice,  in  all  public  transactions:"  this  was  the 
early  republicanism  which  Enunons  advocated  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  in  the  civil  commonwealth. 

An  inconsistency  has  often  been  imagined  to  exist  between  his 
theory  of  national,  and  his  theory  of  ecclesiastical  government. 
He  was  a  stern  antagonist  of  Democracy  in  the  State,  and  a 
warm  advocate  of  Democracy  in  the  church.  Still  he  believed 
that  the  State  was  modelled  after  the  pattern  of  the  church. 
The  following  considerations,  however,  tend  to  lessen  the  seem- 
ing inconsistency. 


§  2.  Radical  Distinction  between  the  Ecclesiastical  and  the  Pblitieai 

Commonwealth* 

The  same  originality  of  mind  which  Enmions  displayed  on  all 
other  subjects,  he  evinced  in  his  theory  of  Church  government. 

(144) 
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He  bad  his  own  type  of  Congregationalism,  and  one  organific 
principle  of  it  was  that  the  church  has  no  legislative  power.  It 
is  not  the  pattern  for  the  State  in  all  respects.  It  is  a  peculiar 
body.  It  is  a  spiritual  body.  Men  say  that  the  church  must 
have  its  Senate ;  but  the  Senate  of  this  obedient  brotherhood 
is  in  the  heavens.  Men  say,  that  it  must  have  its  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  but  its  House  of  Representatives  is  that  two- 
fold Being  who  represents  our  nature  and  the  divine  nature  in 
the  building  not  made  with  hands.  Those  who  are  to  form 
"the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,"  need 
no  legislative  Gteneral  Assembly  on  earth.  The  power  of  the 
church  is  only  executive  (this  term  including  the  judicial). 
Emmons  writes : 

^  Christ  is  the  sole  lawgiver  of  the  church.  He  has  made  all  the  laws 
by  which  it  is  to  be  governed.  He  has  delegated  no  legislative  power 
to  a  church,  by  which  it  has  authority  to  make  ecclesiastical  laws  or 
canons.  Ttie  church  of  Rome  has  manifested  herself  to  be  anti-Chris- 
tian, by  claiming  and  exercising  such  a  power.  No  particular  church 
whatever  has  a  right  to  make  a  single  law  or  canon  to  bind  its  members. 
It  has  only  the  right  to  execute  the  law,  which  Christ  has  made  and 
published  in  the  gospeL" 

The  law  of  the  church,  then,  has  been  given  by  the  only 
Legislator.  What  he  has  commanded,  the  church  is  to  execute. 
He  has  given  a  rule  in  Matthew  18 :  15-17,  for  the  discipline  of 
an  oflFender.  The  church  is  the  Jury  for  the  examination  of 
that  oflFender.  The  church  is  the  Bench  of  Judges  for  passing 
sentence  upon  him.  The  church  is  the  Police  for  enforcing  that 
sentence.  The  church  has  no  right  to  require  what  the  Law- 
giver in  the  skies  has  not  required ;  no  right  to  execute  a  law 
which  He  has  not  enjoined ;  no  right  to  introduce  a  cumbrous 
machinery  for  processes  which  are  instituted  by  human  legislor 
tors.  Emmons's  theory  was  simple  in  itself,  and  its  tendency 
was  to  forestall  the  complicated  manoeuvres  of  ecclesiastics.  It 
was  designed  to  prevent  an  intermeddling  spirit  among  church 
members,  and  confine  them  to  their  proper  business,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  of  Christ.  "  I  do  not  like,"  said  the  Millington 
farmer's  son,  "  the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  for  I  do 
not  like  to  be  yoked  up  in  so  long  a  team." 

VOL.  I.  N 
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§  8.  The  Dignity  of  a  Church  and  its  Mmbers. 

The  ecclesiastical  democracy  of  Emmons  was  not  a  mobocracy. 
His  type  of  Congregationalism  was  eminently  dignified.  It  was 
suggested  to  him  by  his  Scriptural  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the 
human  soul.  While  he  condemned  the  character,  he  revered 
the  constitution  of  the  mind,  for  it  is  the  constitution  of  the 
mind  of  Christ.  His  language  is  :  ^^  Though  man,  since  the  fall, 
comes  into  the  world  destitute  of  the  moral  image  of  God,  yet 
in  the  very  frame  and  constitution  of  his  nature,  he  still  bears 
the  natural  image  of  his  Maker."  His  soul  is  a  transcript  of 
the  natural  perfection  of  God.  "  All  the  sufferings  which  Christ 
hath  endured  on  earth,  and  all  the  honors  which  he  hath  re- 
ceived in  heaven,  have  displayed  the  dignity  of  man.  And  for 
the  same  reason,  the  dignity  of  man  will  be  eternally  rising  with 
the  rising  honor  and  dignity  of  Christ."  Dr.  Channing  has 
been  admired  by  his  friends  for  developing  the  grandeur  of  the 
human  mind^  The  sermon  preached  by  Emmons  in  1786,  on 
the  Dignity  of  Man,  is  one  illustration  of  his  life-long  tendency 
to  exalt  the  soul,  and  treat  it  with  especial  deference.  He  con- 
versed with  the  poor,  with  the  degraded,  with  the  very  outcasts 
"of  society,  as  with  men  on  whom  God  had  bestowed  a  jewel  of 
_  infinite  worth.  This  was  the  nobility  of  his  Congregationalism. 
This  was  his  spirit  of  religious  democracy.  This  was  his  prin- 
ciple of  anti-slavery.  This  was  the  principle,  that  made  him 
jealous  for  the  rights  of  every  individual  in  the  church.  He 
aimed  to  exempt  the  humblest  member  from  the  domination  of 
men  who  had  received  no  express,  ofiiciaj  dominion  from  God. 
"The  church,"  he  writes,  "is  neither  monarchical,  like  the 
church  of  Rome ;  nor  aristocratical,  like  the  Presbyterian  church ; 
but  a  pure  democracy,  which  places  every  member  of  a  church 
upon  a  level,  and  gives  him  perfect  liberty  with  order." 

It  was  because  Emmons  revered  the  structure  of  the  soul, 
and  regarded  the  local  church  as  a  society  of  regenerate  souls, 
endued  not  only  with  the  natural  but  also  with  the  moral  image 
of  its  Maker,  that  he  exalted  this  local  church  as  an  assembly  of 
priests  and  kings,  and  therefore  capable  of  regulating  its  own 
concerns.  A  person  who  has  been  censured  by  the  church,  he 
says,  "  has  no  right  to  appeal  to  any  higher  ecclesiastical  tri- 
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bunal  for  relief,  because  there  is  no  higher  ecclesiastical  tribunal 
on  earth  to  which  he  can  appeal ;  and  the  church  have  no  right 
to  submit  their  decision  to  the  decision  of  any  higher  tribunal." 


§  4.    Dignity  of  the  Pre$ident  of  a  Church. 

His  veneration  for  the  local  society  of  believers,  Emmons  ex- 
tended to  the  ministry.  He  denied  the  right  of  a  pastor  to  put 
his  veto  upon  a  vote  of  the  church.  "  The  chief  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,"  he  writes,  "  has  no  negative  on  the  side  judges, 
nor  they  upon  him ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  thep  must  bring 
the  matter  before  them  to  a  decision;  but  this  cot^notbe,  if 
they  had  a  negative  upon  each  other."  "  The  truth  is,  the  pas- 
tor is  but  a  mere  moderator  [of  the  church],  and  in  respect  to 
voting,  stands  upon  the  same  ground  with  a  private  brother." 
Still,  this  Moderator  of  the  church,  this  President  of  the  society, 
this  Chief  Justice  among  the  Associate  Judges,  was  treated  by 
the  Franklin  minister  with  peculiar  reverence.  He  did  not  re- 
gard the  presiding  officer  as  appointed  by  men,  but  as  cliosen  by 
men,  and  as  appointed  by  God  when  the  men  duly  express  the 
choice  which  they  have  made.  He  did  not  regard  ordination  as 
a  mere  human  acknowledgment,  that  the  ordained  man  is  a  min- 
ister. He  teaches  that  "  the  ordainers  do  not  convey  any  au- 
thority of  their  own,  but  only  the  authority  of  Christ,  through 
the  medium  of  the  church,  to  the  man  they  ordain ;  by  which  he 
is  duly  qualified  to  preach  the  Grospel  to  his  own  people,  and 
wherever  he  is  called  in  providence  to  execute  his  ministerial 
office,  with  which  Christ  has  invested  him."  When  a  church 
has  thus  performed  the  condition  on  which  Ood  confers  upon  its 
pastor  the  Presidential  authority,:  that  church  has  no  right  to 
dismiss  its  President  without  the  most  imperative  reasons.  The 
ordination  of  a  minister  is  a  more  dignified  and  authoritative 
solemnity,  than  the  election  of  a  moderator  by  a  secular  associa- 
tion.   He  writes  thus : 

Before  the  minister  was  ordained,  <<he  was  a  mere  candidate  for 
office ;  and  whilst  he  stood  in  that  predicament,  they  had  a  right  to  dis- 
miss him  from  their  service,  if  they  were  displeased  with  his  voice,  his 
style,  or  any  other  mere  personal  defect,  and  call  another  upon  trial 
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But  after  he  is  ordained,  he  no  longer  stands  in  the  situation  of  a  candi- 
date ;  and  the  church  have  no  longer  a  right  to  dismiss  him,  unless  they 
judge  he  is  so  heterodox  in  sentiment,  or  (irrupt  in  practice,  as  to  be 
unqualified  for  the  sacred  work  of  the  ministry.  If  a  church  dismiss  a 
minister  without  his  consent,  they  must  dismiss  him  as  a  man  unfit  for 
the  pastoral  office  in  any  other  place,  and  refuse  to  recommend  him. 
The  connection  between  a  pastor  and  people,  is  too  sacred  and  important 
to  be  dissolved  upon  every  trifling  mistake  on  either  side." 

This  is  one  of  the  paragraphs  which  illustrate  the  sirengiky 
rather  than  the  perspicuity  of  Emmons's  style.^  He  does  not 
mean  that  a  council  should  never  acquiesce  in  a  minister's  dis- 
mission from  one  church,  when  it  can  recommend  him  to  another ; 
nor  that  a  church  may  not  find  itself  so  embarrassed  as  to  dis- 
miss its  pastor  with  a  full  testimonial  of  his  excellence.  His 
practice  explains  his  meaning  to  be,  that  a  church  must  not  be 
forward  in  discovering,  still  less  in  inventing,  reasons  for  dismiss- 
ing its  pastor ;  its  members  must  not  disturb  the  peace  of  a 
town  by  exciting  hostility  against  a  minister  whom  they  can 
recommend  to  other  churches ;  good  men  must  never  take  the 
initiative  against  a  good  shepherd,  but  must  learn  to  bear  with 
his  frailty,  if  they  suppose  that  other  men  should  bear  with  it. 
^^  It  may  be  said,  that  even  this  is  an  extreme  view  of  the  indis- 
soluble relation  between  the  church  and  its  President ;  but  it 
illustrates  the  tendency  of  Emmons  to  magnify  the  clerical  of- 
fice. He  revered  this  office  so  highly,  that  he  overlooked  many 
a  delinquency  in  the  incumbents  of  it,  because  they  sat  in  Moses^ 
seat.  About  the  time  when  Unitarianism  was  developed  in 
Massachusetts,  a  neighboring  pastor,  favoring  the  Unitarian  views, 
was  charged  with  certain  improprieties  of  conduct,  and  examined 
before  a  mutual  council  in  reference  to  them.  Three  of  the 
clergymen  on  the  council  were  chosen,  because  they  were 
friendly;  and  three,  because  they  were  hostile  to  the  Unita- 
rian predilections  of  the  pastor ;  Dr.  Emmons  was  invited  by 
the  agreement  of  the  two  contending  parties,  because  he  was 
known  to  be  a  candid,  truth-loving  divine.  In  coming  to  the 
result,  the  three  counsellors  chosen  by  the  Unitarian  party,  voted 
in  favor  of  the  suspected  clergyman ;  the  three  chosen  by  the 

1  See  Chapter  XV.  \  6,  below. 
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Orthodox  party  voted  against  him.  This  tie  indicates  that  the 
case  was  a  doubtful  one,  and  in  want  of  full  evidence  on  either 
side  the  partisans  of  each  may  have  been  governed  by  their  theo- 
logical predilections.  But  the  moderator,  Dr.  Emmons,  threw 
his  casting  vote  in  favor  of  the  accused.  It  was  hard  for  the 
venerable  patriarch  to  condemn  a  man  who  had  not  been  proved 
guilty,  and  who  had  been  anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  on  whose 
head  had  been  laid  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  In  all  the  de- 
tails of  life  he  breathed  the  same  reverence  for  the  clerical  dig- 
nity, whether  the  dignity  was  borne  by  his  friends  or  foes.  On 
one  occasion  he  heard  some  children  in  his  household  criticizing 
sharply  a  sermon  published  by  one  of  his  ministerial  neighbors. 
He  reproved  them  for  the  style  of  their  criticism.  The  author 
of  the  sermon  was  not  a  definitely  Orthodox  man,  but  he  was  an 
ordained  minister  of  God.  One  of  the  children  made  a  private 
appeal  to  him:  "is  not  the  sermon  faulty?''  —  "Shut  the 
door,"  he  replied ;  "  come  here ;  —  it  is  i^ther  a  scattering 
shot." — He  must  tell  the  truth,  but  not  against  a  minister  imtil 
the  door  was  shut. 

"  I  have  heard  it  said,  even  by  a  minister,"  he  remarks  in  one 
of  his  sermons,  on  an  erroneous  statement  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  layman,  but  which  was  actually  uttered,  as 
be  knew  because  he  heard  it,  "  even  by  a  minister.^* 

"  Every  minister  of  the  Gospel,"  he  remarks,  "  has  a  more 
important  cause  to  plead  than  ever  employed  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  or  Cicero.  And  if  he  gain  his  cause,  he  not  only 
saves  a  soul  from  death,  and  recovers  a  subject  to  God ;  but  also 
conquers  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  filb  the  world  of  light 
with  joy." 

So  highly  did  Emmons  exalt  the  idea  of  a  parish  bishop,  that 
he  left  no  room  for  any  other  bishop  on  earth.  So  profound  was 
his  respect  for  a  local  church,  redeemed  by  the  blood  and  sancti- 
fied by  the  Spirit  of  Chriist,  that  he  reserved  no  room  for  any 
higher  judicatory  under  the  heavens.  He  believed  in  the 
advisory  Council,  and  always  stipulated  that  the  local  church 
be  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  the  result  of  the  Council,  as 
fireely  as  the  bench  of  supreme  judges  in  a  civil  court  adopt  or 
discard  the  opinions  of  advocates.  "  One  church,"  he  writes, 
^  has  as  much  power  as  another.    All  churches  are  sisters,  and 
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stand  upon  a  level.  They  may  associate  or  consociate  for 
mutual  advantage.  But  no  church  has  a  right  to  give  up  its 
power  to  an  Association  or  Council,  or  any  other  ecclesiasticaf 
body."  He  resolutely  opposed  all  attempts  to  make  the  Result 
of  a  Council  authoritative.  He  often  spoke  disparagingly  of 
Councils  which  aimed  to  assume  a  qtuisi  ecclesiasticsd  power. 
He  reprobated  the  practice  of  introducing  lawyers  to  plead 
before  Councils.  The  practice  tends  to  transform  a  familiar 
reference  for  advice,  into  a  stately  process  of  judicature.  The 
principles  of  a  Council  ought  to  diflFer  from  the  principles  of  a 
court. 


§  5.  The  Giurch  is  a  School 

"  God  has  always  held  a  school  here,  in  which  he  has  been 
training  rational  and  immortal  creatures  for  their  future  and 
eternal  destination."  In  an  emphatic  sense,  Emmons  regarded 
every  local  church  as  a  Christian  school ;  and  while  it  has  a 
Great  Teacher  in  the  heavens,  it  should  have  a  subordinate 
teacher  on  the  earth.  He  was  the  subordinate  teacher  of  the 
Franklin  church.  He  had  no  more  right  to  invent  doctrines, 
than  to  invent  laws.  He  was  to  repeat  the  lessons  which  he  had 
learned  from  his  Master,  as  the  church  was  to  execute  the 
mandates  given  from  on  high.  He  did  not  wish  to  fetter  a 
grammar  school  in  Franklin  with  rules  made  by,  or  for,  a  gram- 
mar school  in  Georgia;  and  he  did  not  wish  to  manacle  the 
church  in  Franklin  with  orders  emanating  from  some  astute 
ecclesiastics  in  Florida.  He  desired  that  the  scholars  of  the 
ecclesiastical  school  which  he  taught,  would  study  their  lessons, 
would  learn  the  truth,  would  confine  themselves  to  their  great 
business  of  pondering  on  religious  doctrine,  and  regulating  their 
life  according  to  it,  and  would  not  cherish  a  meddlesome  spirit 
with  regard  to  the  internal  processes  of  an  ecclesiastical  school 
in  Alabama. 


§  6.  JEmmons  illustrated  his  own  Type  of  Congregationalism. 

•*^  He  was  himself  the  great  sublime  he  drew."    His  example 
developed  his  theory.    We  shall  see  herealter  that  he  ennobled 
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his  office  by  his  teachings,  that  he  adorned  it  by  the  dignity  with 
which  he  filled  the  Presidential  chair,  that  he  was  a  biblical  dio- 
cesan, that  he  was  a  metropolitan  hierarch,  ordained  in  the  temple 
above.  We  read  that  ^'  he  attended  thirty  councils  called  for 
advice.  He  received  seventy-five  calls  to  attend  ordinations  and 
installations,  as  a  member  of  councils,  in  six  different  States^ 
fifty-four  of  which  he  attended.  At  twerUy-five  of  these,  he  was 
the  preacher."  He  was  punctual  at  the  meetings  of  the  Mendon 
Association,  and  regularly  for  the  term  of  twenty-five  years 
presided  over  its  deliberations.  Could  the  ministers  of  that 
Association  of  which  he  was  a  member  about  sixty  years,  be  in- 
troduced with  him  upon  the  canvas,  as  they  appeared  during  the 
last  forty  years  of  his  life,  they  would  all  be  painted  as  reverently 
looking  up  to  the  only  man  in  the  group  who  wore  a  three- 
cornered  hat.  They  were  wont  to  visit  him  as  a  mental  me- 
chanist, who  would  wind  up  their  intellects  and  set  them  in 
freer  motion.  The  Presidents  of  our  .Colleges,  the  Judges  of 
our  Courts,  went  out  of  their  way  to  do  him  reverence.  His 
guests  left  him  with  renewed  impulse  to  activity,  with  larger 
views  of  the  sphere  in  which  they  were  called  to  labor.  He  did 
not,  at  all  times,  engage  the  interest  of  his  acquaintance,  as  he 
did  at  chosen  times ;  not  abroad,  so  much  as  at  home ;  not  in 
extreme  old  age,  as  in  the  prime  of  life.  But  few  men  have 
exerted  greater  power  with  so  little  parade.  He  has  been  called 
a  Jacobin ;  he  might  with  as  much  propriety  be  called  a  mon- 
archist. He  has  been  stigmatized  as  an  agrarian ;  he  might  be 
more  fitiy  termed  an  aristocrat.  His  manners  were  courtly. 
His  attitudes  and  whole  bearing  were  those  of  the  higher  circles. 
His  opinions  were  received  with  great  veneration  by  the  clergy 
around  him.  Why,  then,  was  he  not  virtually  an  archbishop? 
His  honors  were  not  official,  but  personal.  His  dominion  was 
not  as  an  ecclesiastic,  but  as  a  Christian.  He  was  indebted 
for  his  metropolitan  authority  to  his  character.  He  had  no 
bishopric  save  that  of  his  superior  worth.  If  he  had  depended 
for  his  diocesan  supremacy  upon  the  votes  of  a  House  of  Bishops, 
he  would  have  been  superseded  by  some  more  diplomatical 
aspirant.  If  he  had  relied  on  any  popular  election  for  liis  power, 
he  would  have  been  outwitted  by  some  more  cunning  strategist. 
But  he  was  borne  along  to  his  place  gradually,  imperceptibly. 
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by  the  silent  force  of  his  inward,  honest  worth.  His  influence 
was  independent  of  station ;  therefore  it  was  permanent.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  he  cherished  a  desire  for  influence,  the  desire 
would  not  have  led  him  to  electioneering  schemes,  but  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  mind  and  heart.  Those  schemes  might  have 
lubricated  the  way  for  him  to  slide  into  a  place  of  ease  or  profit, 
but  nothing  except  inward  culture  will  Wooth  the  passage  for  a 
scriptural  archbishopric.  "  In  free  republics,"  he  said,  "  where 
liberty  is  equally  enjoyed,  every  man  has  weight  and  mfluence 
in  proportion  to  his  abilities,  and  a  fair  opportunity  of  rising  by 
the  dint  of  merit  to  the  first  oflSces  and  honors  of  the  State." 
But  in  a  free  church,  where  according  to  the  remarkable  words 
of  Richard  Mather,  every  decree  of  a  Council  «  has  just  so  much 
force,  as  there  is  force  in  the  reason  of  it ; "  the  influence  of 
solid  worth  is  more  facile  and  more  certain,  and  the  encourage- 
ments to  promote  it  are  more  sacred  and  more  sanctifying. 
f 

§  7.  The  ^Jealousy"  of  JEmmons  and  Spring. 

While  the  Congregationalism  of  Emmons  does  not  appear  at 
all  promment  in  his  writings,  yet  it  influenced  his  entire  life, 
and  incited  him  to  some  of  those  public  acts  which,  more  than 
any  others,  dinmied  for  a  time  his  popularity.  In  a  discourse 
preached  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  it  was  remarked 
by  Prof.  Leonard  Woods :  "  We  [the  friends  of  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary]  had  reason  to  thank  him,  not  only  for  his 
incessant  watchftilness,  but  even  for  his  jealousy  over  us; 
because  it  was  a  godly  jealousy."  This  remark  of  Dr.  Woods 
gave  umbrage  to  some  men.  It  was  true,  however,  and  it  might 
have  been  applied  to  Emmons  as  well  as  to  Spring,  and  might 
have  extended  not  only  to  one  Theological  Seminary,  but  to 
many  devices  and  processes  of  the  churches.  Both  of  these 
divines  had  an  Apprehension,  though  perhaps  in  an  unequal 
degree,  that  the  principles  of  Congregationalism  might  be  im- 
perilled by  an  undue  zeal  for  extraneous  help,  and  an  improper 
reliance  on  human  authority,  rather  than  on  the  simple  truth. 
How  far  Dr.  Emmons  was  afiected  by  this  fear,  will  be  obvious 
in  the  ensuing  chapter. 
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HIS  INTEBEST  IN  THE  POLICY  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 
§  1.    His  Anticipatory  Spirit. 

It  was  a  characteristic  of  Dr.  Emmons,  that  he  would  frankly 
state  his  objections  to  a  measure ;  and  then,  if  his  objections 
were  overruled,  and  if  the  measure  promised  on  the  whole  to 
result  in  more  good  than  evil,  he  would  acquiesce  in  the  will  of 
the  majority.  He  would  have  preferred,  if  he  had  been  able,  to 
modify  that  will ;  but,  being  unable,  he  submitted  to  what  he 
deemed  an  inferior  plan.  He  lent  his  aid  to  the  establishment 
of  various  Institutions,  while  he  apprehended  injurious  results 
from  some  features  of  those  Institutions.  He  was  not  a  foe  to 
the  Establishments,  and  yet  he  disapproved  of  some  peculiarities 
in  their  structure.  He  was  decided  in  his  disapproval ;  he  was 
open  as  the  day  in  avowing  it ;  but  he  was  not  obstinate  in  op- 
posing what  he  would  have  chosen  to  alter.  Still  less  was  he 
selfish  or  malignant  in  attempting  to  injure  what  he  would  pre- 
fer to  reform.  He  was  as  remarkable  for  his  practical  conces- 
sions, as  for  his  theoretical  objections,  to  new  schemes  from 
which  he  anticipated  some  mischief,  but  from  which  he  hoped 
for  a  still  larger  benefit  to  tlje  common  weal. 

He  was  a  conservative  man ;  he  did  not  easily  move  out  of  the 
beaten  track  ;  yet  he  was  enterprising,  and  in  various  particulars 
he  started  forward  in  advance  of  his  times.  He  was  not  fond  of 
the  details  of  business.  He  was  a  man  of  principles,  rather  than 
of  facts.  He  had  a  profound  acquaintance  with  human  charac- 
ter. He  knew  its  latent  springs  of  action,  and  its  hidden  ten- 
dencies. He  estimated  all  plans  of  practical  usefulness,  according 
to  their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  tlie  general  laws  of  the 
human  mind.    He  sometimes  failed  to  make  sufficient  allowance 
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for  the-  idiosyncrasies  of  particulaj:  individuals,  and  for  the  inci- 
dental and  accidental  circumstaa^^  wbich  may  essentially  mod- 
ify the  result  of  these  plau^  jRe  judged  of  the  machine  by  the 
structure  of  its  wheels  and  Rallies,  and  sometimes  did  not  calcu- 
late sufficiently  upon  those  positions  and  exposures  of  the  ma- 
chine which  materially  affect  the  action  of  its  parts.  Hence  his 
anticipations,  although  often  verified  by  fact,  were  sometimes 
darker  than  the  reality  proved  to  be.  But  his  darkest  anticipa- 
tionis  had  a  solid  basis.  They  evince  his  foresight  and  his 
conservatism,  even  when  they  have  not  been  borne  out  by  sub- 
sequent history.  They  were  often  misunderstood,  and  were  the 
occasion  of  loading  him  with  unmerited  opprobrium.  It  was  not 
remembered,  that  his  aversion  to  novelties  often  prevented  him 
from  overlooking  the  objectionable  features  of  new  schemes. 


§  2.    Bis  Apprehenstons  of  Evil  from  Sabbath  Schools. 

It  has  been  reported,  that  he  was  an  enemy  of  Sabbath  Schools. 
The  charge  is  false,  but  still  it  was  not  fabricated  without  any 
semblance  of  an  apology  for  it.  He  highly  approved  of  Sabbath 
Schools  in  their  origuial  design.  This  was  to  provide  religious 
instruction  for  the  poor  children  who  could  not  be  taught  by 
their  ragged,  ignorant  guardians.  But  he  anticipated^  that  if  re- 
ligiotts  parents,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  teach  the  catechism 
to  their  children  every  Sabbath  day,  should  now  send  their  little 
ones  to  the  Sabbath  School,  those  parents  would  be  tempted  to 
neglect  their  own  appropriate  duty  of  home  instruction ;  and  the 
discourse,  which  fathers  and  mothers  would  utter  with  their 
sense  of  responsibility  for  their  ofispring,  could  not,  without  det- 
riment, be  exchanged  for  the  discourse  of  irresponsible,  often 
youthful  teachers  in  the  school.  He  anticipated,  for  example, 
that  his  own  people  would  be  more  carefully  instructed  in  the 
Bible,  if  the  fathers  and  mothers  continued  to  feel  their  undi- 
vided responsibility  to  catechize  their  children  every  week,  than 
if  they  devolved  this  weekly  exercise  \ipon  the  often  incompetent 
guides  who  officiate  in  the  Sabbath  School.  He  revered  the 
family  institution ;  he  regarded  the  parents  as  priests  in  their 
households,  and  he  anticipated  evil  from  any  thing  which  dis- 
pensed with  this  priestly  office.    He  believed  that  the  members 
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of  a  family  should  live  at  home.  He  disliked  the  practice  of  lir- 
ing  out  of  doors,  of  having  all  things  common,  and  of  giving  pub- 
licity to  all  religious  action.  Home  devotions,  home  teachings, 
home  duties  of  all  kinds,  he  exalted  to  the  highest  place. 

Besides,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  recommend  distinctively 
Galvinistic  volumes  for  perusal  in  the  families  of  his  parish,  and 
he  anticipated  that  the  volumes  prepared  for  Sabbath  Schools  by 
a  National  Society,  would  be  eviscerated  of  their  Calvinism,  and 
would  contain  no  doctrine  or  sentiment  uncongenial  with  Wes- 
leyan  Arminianism,  which  was  his  especial  abhorrence.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice,  that  since  he  made  known  his  anticipations 
of  evil  from  this  source,  the  distinctively  Calvinistic  denomina- 
tions have  virtually  sanctioned  his  view,  have  instituted  libraries 
for  themselves,  and  have  introduced  a  Sabbath  School  literature 
from  which  the  Calvinistic  peculiarities  need  not  be  excluded. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  see,  that  all  the  evils  which  the  Franklin 
prophet  foretold  forty  years  ago,  have  been  lamented  in  more 
recent  days.  The  remark  is  often  made,  that  the  children  of  re- 
ligious parents  are  not  so  carefully  instructed  in  doctrinal  the- 
ology, as  they  were  once.  Indeed  it  has  become  fashionable,  and 
significant  of  rare  orthodoxy,  to  express  a  fear  that  Sabbath 
Schools  are  toning  down  our  old  Puritan  faith.  Dr.  Emmons 
lifted  up  his  voice  on  this  theme,  when  the  fashions  were  against 
him.  He  said,  at  the  cost  of  his  popularity,  what  men  now  say 
with  a  gain  to  their  popularity.  His  predictions  illustrate  his 
forecast,  as  well  as  his  fondness  for  the  old  usi^es.  They  also 
prove  that,  although  perspicacious,  he  was  not  perfect,  and  did 
not  foresee  the  methods  in  which  the  bad  results  wliich  he  feared, 
might  be  obviated.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  his  apprehen- 
sions, he  did  ultimately  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  Sab- 
bath School  in  his  own  parish,  where  it  was  needed  less  than  in 
parishes  less  carefully  trained.  By  no  means  was  he  a  foe  to  the 
institution.  He  was  a  hearty  friend  of  it  amid  uninstructed 
conununities,  and  a  "jealous,"  watchful  friend  of  it  in  all  com- 
munities.^ 

1  It  is  by  no  means  pretended,  that  Dr.  Emmons  was  the  onlj  evangelical  divine 
who  feared  some  disastroos  consequences  from  the  Sabbath  School. — In  his  discourse 
delivered  Sept.  10, 1860,  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Abel  McEwen,  D.  D.  of  New  London, 
Connecticut,  Ber.  Professor  Eield  remarks,  p.  16,  ''  There  was  one  benevolent  en- 
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§  3.   His  Apprehensions  of  Evil  from  the  National  Tract  Society, 

As  Dr.  Emmons  apprehended  some  bad  results  from  a  Society, 
that  published  only  such  books  for  Sabbath  Schools  as  would 
secure  the  approval  of  Galvinists  and  Arminians ;  so  he  antici- 
pated some  bad  results  from  a  Society,  that  published  only  such 
Tracts  for  adults  as  would  gain  the  assent  of  those  antagonistic 
parties.  At  the  formation  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  he 
predicted  the  very  evils  which  have  since  been  deplored.  The 
Calvinistic  denominations  have  now  formed  Societies  for  circu- 
lating books  and  booklets  which  contain  the  distinctive  articles 
of  the  Calvinistic  faith,  and  have  thus  borne  witness  to  the  fore- 
sight of  Emmons,  in  prophesying  that  a  National  Society  could 
not  furnish  for  the  Calvinistic  churches  all  the  popular  literature 
which  they  need.^  He  did  not  oppose  the  writings  published  by 
the  American  Tract  Society ;  he  believed  them  to  be  useful 
within  a  cert^dn  and  a  large  sphere ;  but  he  ap|»:ehended  that 
the  plan  of  the  Society,  while  it  would  accomplish  vast  good, 
might  also  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  our  Puritan  theology. 
He  did  not  love  the  National  Tract  Society  less,  but  he  loved 
other  philanthropic  measures  more.  He  gave  counsel  to  its 
friends,  and  money  to  its  funds,  but  he  opposed  some  features  of 
its  plan.  That  plan  he  regarded  as  imperfect.  He  regarded 
himself  as  imperfect.  Is  he  to  be  reprimanded  for  this  distrust 
of  human  beings  ?  May  there  not  be  what  Dr.  Woods  called  a 
"godly  jealousy?" 

§  4.  His  Apprehensions  of  Evil  from  all  National  Religious  Societies. 
One  of  his  objections  to  the  Societies  named  above,  was  equally 

tcrprise  in  respect  to  the  utility  of  which,  in  its  incipient  stages,  he  had  doubt.  It 
was  the  Sabbath  School.  He  was  fearful,  at  first,  that  its  teachings  would  be  made  a 
substitute  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  household,  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
divine  institution  for  the  training  of  the  young.  But  he  came  to  see  its  necessity  for 
those  who  could  have  no  Christian  instruction  in  the  family,  and  the  aid  it  might  afford 
to  others,  and  he  became  its  warm  friend.  Indeed  he  kept  up,  to  the  closing  days  of 
bis  life,  a  firesh  and  lively  interest  in  the  varied  objects  of  Christian  benevolence." 

^  We  shall  see  hereafter.  Chapter  Xm.  ^  4,  that  one  of  Emmons's  theological 
pupils.  Rev.  Thaddeus  Osgood,  had  virtually  formed  a  Tract  Society,  was  himself 
such  a  Society f  long  before  the  American  Tract  Society  was  originated. 
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an  objection  to  other  National  Societies.  He  was  not  their 
enemy,  for  he  aided  in  sustaining  them.  He  was  not  their 
blind  admirer,  for  he  apprehended  evil  from  some  of  their 
tendencies.  He  was  not  made  up  of  other  people.  He  had  so 
long  occupied  one  and  the  same  chair  in  one  and  the  same  study, 
tiiat  he  placed  a  high  estimate  on  individual  thought,  and  indi- 
vidual methods  of  recommending  it  to  the  world.  His  motto 
was,  "Let  every  man  find  his  own  level."  He  apprehended 
that  National  Associations  might  give  undue  importance  to  a 
particular  idea,  and  to  particular  persons.  He  reasoned  thus : 
Twenty  or  thirty  leaders  will  control  the  Association ;  and  its 
thousands  of  members  will  be  understood  as  lending  their  undi- 
vided authority  to  those  few  men.  Twenty  or  thirty  leaders  will 
propose  one  thought  to  the  Association ;  and  the  thousands  of 
members  of  that  Association,  while  in  fact  many  of  them  dissent 
from  that  thought,  and  many  of  them  know  nothing  about  it, 
will  be  understood  as  giving  their  influence  in  favor  of  it.  Thus, 
the  idea  acquires  an  authority  which  does  not  belong  to  it. 
Thus,  particular  men  gain  a  power  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 
This  factitious  influence  is  an  evil.  The  evil  is  augmented  as 
the  Society  is  enlarged.  When  the  Society  becomes  National^ 
the  time  for  warning  has  arrived. 

The  resistance  which  this  self-consistent  reasoner  made  to  one 
tendency  of  these  associations,  was  like  the  resistance  which  he 
made  to  what  is  termed /wAwm.  He  disliked  the  habit  of  every 
man's  giving  up  his  individual  opinion  and  individual  preferences, 
for  the  sake  of  complying  with  conventional  modes  in  regard  to  so 
small  a  matter  as  dress.  He  deemed  it  advisable  for  himself  to 
wear  a  clerical  dress ;  and  that  style  of  apparel  which  he  loved  in 
his  childhood,  and  which  was  made  venerable  by  his  fathers.^  He 
did  what  he  chose  to  do.  He  was  willing  that  other  men  should 
regulate  their  apparel  according  to  their  preferences,  which  were 
diflferent  from  his ;  but  his  own  tastes,  which  he  deemed  the 
more  respectable,  he  did  not  sacrifice  to  the  conventional  tastes 
which  he  deemed  the  more  undignified.  "Do  let  every  man 
think  for  himself,  and  act  for  himself; "  "  Do  not  make  every 
man  just  like  everybody  else,"  were  his  mottoes.    As  he  did  not 

^  See  p.  127,  above. 
VOL.  I.  0 
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insist,  that  other  men  wear  shoe  buckles  and  knee  buckles,  so  he 
did  not  wish  other  men  to  prevent  his  wearing  them.  He  was 
not  a  conventional  man,  so  much  as  he  was  an  independent 
thinker. 

But  he  had  a  further  objection  to  the  National  Societies.  He 
anticipated,  not  only  that  their  moral  power  might  become  vir- 
tually  a  legal  power,  but  also  that  certain  individuals  would 
desire  to  form  such  associations  as  would  in  fact  and  in  form 
possess  a  legal  power.  He  early  expressed  the  fear,  that  the 
General  Assemblies  or  Convocations  of  some  churches  would 
assume  legislative  authority  over  processes,  which  ought  to  be 
altogether  within  the  domain  of  free  thought  and  free  speech. 
He  anticipated  that  the  adherents  of  Samuel  Spring  would  not 
exactly  coalesce  with  the  adherents  of  Ashbel  Green,  in  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions ;  and 
that  the  adherents  of  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  would  be  desirous  of 
bringing  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions  under  the  legislative 
authority  of  Church  Courts.  The  very  complaints  which  he 
made  privately,  when  the  Board  was  organized,  were  in  less  than 
thirty  years  made  publicly,  when  certain  ecclesiastics  withdrew 
from  that  Board,  in  order  to  bring  their  missions  under  Church 
control.  Could  he  have  foreseen  their  withdrawal,  one  of  his 
objections  to  the  structure  of  the  National  Board  would  have 
been  obviated.  The  multiplication  of  large  Societies  would 
divide  the  national  authority  between  them,  and  thus  prevent 
that  concentration  of  power  which  he  feared.  / 

This  perspicacious  man  anticipated  all  the  complaints  which 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  New  School,  have  urged  against  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  Old  School,  in  regard  to  voluntary  societies 
and  the  freedom  of  institutions  from  the  judicatories  of  the 
church.  His  revolutionary  blood  boiled  at  the  idea  of  ecclesi- 
astical control  over  the  mind  which  God  had  made  free.  He 
feared  that  the  weapon  of  church  power,  although  forged  for  the 
cause  of  truth,  might  be  silently  turned  against  the  very  doc- 
trines which  it  now  defends. 

The  larger  part  of  his  autobiography  was  written  almost  sixty 
years  ago ;  a  few  paragraphs  were  written  thirty-three  years  ago ; 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  following  sentences 
were  indited  forty  years  ago.    Speaking  of  Calvinists,  he  says : 
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*'  They  are  indeed  attacked  by  all  sectarians  and  errorists ;  who 
complain  of  them  for  tenaciously  maintaining  an  unsociable 
religion ;  just  as  Jews  and  Gentiles  complained  of  the  primitive 
Christians  for  maintaining  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
which  were  equally  hostile  to  every  false  religion  in  the  world. 
Those,  therefore,  who  now  understandingly  embrace  genuine 
Calvinism,  which  is  a  system  composed  of  the  essential  and 
fundamental  principles  of  pure  Christianity,  cannot  consistently 
amalgamate  with  Arminians,  Methodists,  Antinomians,  Sabel- 
lians,  Arians,  Socinians,  or  any  species  of  Universalists  and 
Enthusiasts.  This  is  my  settled  opinion ;  and  therefore  I  am 
surprised  that  so  many,  who  call  them'selves  orthodox,  i^pear  so 
fond  of  a  coalition  with  other  denominations  of  Christians,  who 
profess  to  hold  systems  of  theology  which  are  really  opposite  to, 
and  subversive  of  ^j^^-ine  Calvinism.  I  have  been  a  constant 
and  an  attentive  obseiTer  of  the  late  revolutions  in  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  clergy,  the  churches,  and  the  people  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  I  have  also  been  considerably 
acquainted  with  the  various  societies,  which  have  been  formed 
for  the  promotion  of  very  important  and  laudable  purposes. 
Some  of  these  societies  and  some  of  their  measures,  I  highly 
approve  and  wish  to  promote.  But  I  do  not  approve  of  any  of 
ihem  {^  national  societies,  and  claiming  a  national  authority  to 
take  the  education  of  children  out  of  the  hands  of  parents ; 
or  assuming  a  national  authority  to  superintend  our  academies, 
our  colleges,  our  theological  institutions,  or  our  churches  and 
their  pastors.  And  if  they  persist  in  their  claims,  and  succeed 
in  their  measures,  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  their  establishing  a 
national  religion,  and  exercising  an  ecclesiastical  dominion,  as 
arbitrary  and  dangerous  as  any  that  now  exists  in  the  Christian 
world. 

"  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  and  the  duty  of  all  Calvinists  and 
Congregationalists,  to  use  all  proper  means  and  exertions  to 
oppose  and  restrain  every  species  of  error  and  religious  domi- 
nation, which  threatens  to  destroy  our  religious  rights  and 
liberties.  The  question  now  is.  What  can  we  do  and  what  ought 
we  to  do,  in  order  to  obstruct  and  check  the  growth  and  spread 
of  heresy  and  arbitrary  power,  among  our  churches  and  aspiring 
ecclesiastics?     It  appears  from  all  ecclesiastical  history,  that 
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orthodoxy  has  been  maintained,  and  heterodoxy  suppressed,  not 
by  uniting  vrtth  the  heterodox,  but  by  &irly  and  boldly  attacking 
them  with  tlie  powerful  weapons  of  Scripture  and  reason.  And 
these  are  the  only  proper  weapons  to  be  used  by  the  orthodox 
against  the  heterodox,  at  the  present  day.  I  know,  that  the 
heterodox  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  orthodox,  in  respect 
to  numbers,  union,  and  national  popularity.  But  great  is  the 
power  of  truth  over  error,  and  it  will  ultimately  prevail.  It 
certainly  becomes  all  Calvinists  and  Gongregationalists  to  con- 
tend earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  them, 
by  the  first  ministers  and  churches  in  New  England.  Harvard 
College,  Yale  College,  Dartmouth  College,  and  all  Theological 
Institutions  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  were  founded  by 
Calvinists  and  Congregationalists ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
some  seeds  of  orthodoxy  are  still  iret^i^d  and  cultivated  in 
these  early  seats  of  learning  and  religion?  'The  orthodox,  there- 
fore, have  some  ground  to  expect,  that  if  they  put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God,  and  magnanimously  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith, 
they  may  yet  revive  and  support  the  sinking  cause  of  orthodoxy 
and  Christian  liberty,  in  this  day  of  declension,  in  this  once 
well  instructed  and  well  governed  nation."  —  Memoir  of  hint- 
self. 

Like  many  words  of  Dr.  Emmons,  these  are  too  nervous  to  be 
always  rightly  understood.  They  have  been  supposed  to  imply, 
that  he  would  lend  no  aid  to  our  National  Societies.  But  they 
intimate  no  such  thing.  As  he  stated  elsewhere^  that  no  church 
ought  to  dismiss  a  minister  whom  the  church  can  recommend; 
but  as  he  still  believed  that  when  a  Church  had  become  involved 
in  difficulties  with  its  pastor,  and  had  destroyed  the  prospect  of 
his  usefulness,  the  church  might,  in  those  new  circumstances, 
dismiss  and  recommend  him ;  so  he  stated  here,  that  our  Na- 
tional Societies  ought  not  to  have  been  formed ;  still,  after  they 
were  formed,  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  aid  them.  He  opposed 
the  principle  and  the  initiation  of  the  societies,  while  he  supported 
them  as  establishments  already  existing.  He  was  an  eminently 
independent  thinker,  yet  eminently  inclined  to  respect  such 
institutions  as  were  planted  deep  in  the  affections  of  good  men. 

1  See  pp.  147, 148  above. 
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Like  other  self-forgetful  Christians,  Dr.  Emmons  does  injustice 
to  himself  in  the  paragraph  quoted  above.  "  Some  of  these 
societies y  and  some  of  their  measures  I  highly  approve  and  wish 
to  promote  I "  He  does  not  proclaim  the  fact,  that  ho  gave  an 
early  impulse  to  some  of  them,  and  that  he  was  alert  in  recom- 
mending them,  before  many  of  his  brethren  had  recognized  their 
value.  If  he  had  sounded  his  own  trumpet,  he  might  have 
claimed  the  honor  of  a  pioneer  in  advocating  the  principle  of 
Mutual  Associations  for  benevolent  purposes.  In  despite  of  all 
his  love  for  personal  freedom  and  individuality,  he  began,  seventy 
years  ago,  to  propose  the  forming  of  such  local  societies.^ 

§  5.   His  Distinction  between  the  National  and  the  State  Societies, 

When  Dr.  Emmons  was  asked,  how  he  could  defend  the  State 
Societies,  while  he  opposed  some  features  in  the  National  Socie- 
ties, he  would  reply,  that  it  is  obviously  day  at  eleven  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  and  it  is  obviously  night  at  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  exact  line  between  the  day  and  the 

^  As  early  as  the  third  of  Kovember,  1 790,  he  preached,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
published,  the  words :  "  Nor  let  any  imagine,  that  it  is  either  impracticable  or  finit- 
less  in  these  times  to  form  unions  in  virtue  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  combinations  in 
vice."  After  alluding  to  a  sermon  from  the  Bishop  of  St.  David,  portraying  the 
success  of  European  Societies  for  the  Reformation  of  Morals,  Emmons  continued : 
"  These  accounts  carry  convincing  evidence,  that  unions  in  vurtue  mAy  be  so  formed 
and  conducted,  as  to  restrain,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  progress  of  vice.  What 
is  there,  then,  which  can  possibly  prevent  us,  in  this  day  of  declension,  from  uniting 
our  exertions  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  but  merely  the  want  of  virtuous  resolu- 
tion ?  Were  we  sufficiently  possessed  of  virtuous  resolution,  we  might  easily  form 
such  respectable  unions,  as  would  put  the  bold  and  brazen  vices  to  the  blush,  and 
cause  them  to  creep  into  comers.  Union  is  of  singular  service,  to  any  who  are 
engaged  in  promoting  the  same  common  cause.  It  collects  their  wisdom,  adds 
weight  to  their  characters,  and  at  the  same  time  enlivens  their  zeal  and  fortitude. 
Indeed  union  in  a  good  cause  scarcely  ever  fails  of  success.  Can  wo,  therefore, 
answer  it  to  God,  or  to  ourselves,  if  we  neglect  to  pursue  those  measures  which  we 
believe  are  wise  and  expedient,  and  would  effectually  check  the  progress  of  vice,  and 
produce  a  reformation  of  manners  %  I  mean  not,  however,  to  urge  this  point.  I 
choose  to  submit  this  subject  to  your  more  private,  deliberate,  and  solemn  reflections. 
But  if  the  measure  which  we  have  now  suggested  should  surpass  the  strength  of  your 
virtue,  yet  there  remain  many  other  methods  of  restraining  vice,  which  lie  equally 
open  to  every  individual.  Be  entreated  then  to  act  properly  as  individuals,  and 
exert  all  the  influence  of  your  private  characters  and  connections,  to  restrain  the 
licentiousness  of  the  times." 

Similar  remarks  are  found  in  many  other  discourses  preached  more  than  sixty 
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night ;  ^  so  it  is  expedient  to  form  religious  associations  mthin 
the  bounds  of  a  community  whose  members  are  homogeneous, 
and  are  naturally  drawn  together  into  social  aslsemblages,  but  it 
is  inexpedient  to  form  religious  associations,  comprehending 
scattered  communities  whose  members  are  heterogeneous,  and 
are  not  drawn  naturally  together  into  fraternal  convocations ;  — 
that  it  is  difficult  to  mark  out  the  precise  line  where  the  evil  at> 
tending  all  artificial  societies  calls  for  public  animadversion,  and 
where  the  advantage  attending  them  justifies  their  enthusiastic, 
unquestioning  eulogy;  but  the  general  principle  is  apparent, 
that  large  societies,  concentrating  the  religious  power  of  our  ex- 
tensive domain,  are  far  more  perilous  than  smaller  societies 
which  divide  the  power  between  them,  and  serve  as  checks  and 
balances  to  each  other.  Could  he  have  foreseen  that  the  Na- 
tional Societies  which  elicited  his  criticism,  would  so  soon  divide 
and  subdivide  into  smaller  associations,  he  would  have  indulged 
still  more  hope  and  still  less  fear  respecting  them.  His  objec- 
tions apply  to  the  societies  as  they  trere,  rather  than  to  the  soci- 
eties as  they  are ;  to  them  as  they  were  prospectively ^  rather 
than  as  they  are  historically. 


§  6.  His  Apprehensions  ofEinlfrom  ike  General  Associations  of  Minis' 

ters  in  a  State. 

Tliere  was  one  reUgious  association,  however,  which  he  pre- 

years  ago.  As  late  as  1809,  he  printed  in  a  pamphlet  sennon,  words  like  these : 
"  There  never  have  been  in  any  age  of  Christianity  perhaps,  so  many  benevotot 
designs  formed,  to  diffuse  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  among  mankind  as  at  the 
present  time.  The  Missionary  Societies,  the  Tract  Societies,  the  Bible  Societies,  tiie 
Theological  Societies,  and  the  various  species  of  Humane  Societies,  have  greatly 
multiplied  within  these  very  few  years.  All  these  societies  not  only  present  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  good,  but  loudly  call  upon  all  classes  of  men  to  contribute,  in  some 
mode  or  otiier,  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  benefit  of  those  who  are  suffering  by  a 
famine  of  bread,  or  a  famine  of  knowledge,  or  a  £unine  of  hearing  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  Let  the  rich,  and  all  who  enjoy  a  competency  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
improve  these  precious  opportunities  of  giving  ftom  the  purest  motives  and  for  the 
noblest  ends.  Let  them  ever3rwhere  contribute  according  to  their  abilities,  for  the 
comfort  and  relief  of  the  poor,  for  the  private  and  public  instructioa  of  youth,  for  die 
maintenance  of  ministers  at  home,  for  the  support  of  missionaries  abroad,  and  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

1  In  1796,  he  wrote :  **  We  often  meet  with  doubtful  cases  in  seeing,  hearing,  and 
reasoning;  but  we  never  infer  from  these,  that  there  are  no  plain  cases  in  which  we 
know,  that  we  see  and  hear  and  reason  according  to  truth." 
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fbrred  to  limit,  not  only  within  narrower  boundaries  than  those 
pf  the  nation,  but  also  within  narrower  boundaries  than  those  of 
a  State.  He  favored  the  plan  of  Clerical  Associations  that  are 
private  and  social,  including  the  ministers  of  a  County,  or  a  sim- 
ilar District ;  but  he  reprobated  the  plan  of  Clerical  Associations 
that  are  general,  and  comprehend  all  the  District  Associations  of 
a  Commonwealth.^  He  feared,  that  while  a  General  Association 
disclaimed  all  authority  over  the  churches,  it  would  yet  wield  a 
silent  authority  over  them ;  for  the  inclination  of  men  is  to  attrib- 
ute special  power  to  a  large  convocation.  He  thought,  more- 
over, that  he  detected  tendencies  in  some  well-meaning  Congrc- 
gationalists,  to  introduce  various  elements  of  Presbyterianism 
into  the  Congregational  churches.  He  apprehended  that,  in- 
stead of  confronting  Unitarianism  by  argument,  certain  clergy- 
men would  become  more  and  more  inclined  to  confront  it  by 
church  power,  by  an  associational  authority  which  would  slide  in 
slow  degrees  into  a  modified  Presbyterianism.  His  memorable 
dictum  was :  ^'  Associationism  leads  to  Consociationism ;  Conso- 
ciationism  leads  to  Presbyterianism;  Presbyterianism  leads  to 
Episcopacy  ;  Episcopacy  leads  to  Roman  Catholicism ;  and  Ro- 
man Catholicism  is  an  ultimate  fact."  ^ 

^  The  opinion  which  Dr.  Emmons  expressed  a  half  centmy  ago.,  is  in  some  respects 
confinned  by  Dr.  James  "W.  Alexander,  who  says :  "May  28, 1859.  Upon  any  fair 
calctdation  of  probabilities,  how  likely  is  it  that  a  promiscaoos  assembly  at  Indianapo- 
lis, will  decide  a  question  aright  for  the  whole  chnrch  ?  I  have  long  looked  in  vain  for 
any  scriptoral  or  rational  foundation  for  supreme  <  courts'  having  half  a  continent  for 
their  scope.  This  feeling  of  mine  does  not  extend  to  Prosbyteries."  See  Letters  of 
Dr.  Alexander,  Vol.  IL  p.  288. 

'  He  often  reiterated  the  substance  of  this  remark.  He  writes :  "  If  we  depart 
from  the  platform  of  church  discipline,  which  Christ  has  given  us  in  the  eighteenth 
diapter  of  Matthew,  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  prevent  our  being  Presbyterians, 
or  Episcopalians,  or  Papists."  He  writes  again:  "It  seems  to  be  a  very  general 
opinion,  that  dnirches  can  concentrate  and  increase  Iheir  power  by  union.  It  is  upon 
diis  principle  of  union,  that  a  presbytery  is  supposed  to  have  more  power  than  a  single 
church;  tiiat  a  synod  has  more  power  than  a  single  presbytery;  that  the  general  as- 
■embly  has  more  power  than  a  single  synod ;  and  that  the  pope  at  the  head  of  what  is 
called  the  universal  diurch,  has  more  power  than  all  other  ministers  and  churches  in 
the  world.  If  the  premises  are  granted,  these  consequences  must  follow.  If  churches 
may  concentrate  and  increase  their  power  by  union,  then  an  association  may  have 
more  power  than  a  sin^  church ;  a  consociation  may  have  more  power  thim  an  asso- 
ciation ;  a  synod  may  have  more  power  than  a  presbytery ;  a  general  assembly  may 
bare  more  power  than  a  synod ;  and  the  church  universal,  with  his  Holiness  at  their 
bead,  may  have  more  power  th^  all  other  churdies  and  all  other  clerg3rmen  in  the 
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The  Mendon  Association,  whose  acts  are  singularly  identified 
with  those  of  Emmons,  has  the  following  history  in  reference  to 
the  Massachusetts  Grcneral  Association : 

"  A  communication  from  the  Brookfield  Association,  dated  March  22, 
1802,  was  received,  proposing  the  subject  of  forming  a  State  Association, 
and  inviting  correspondence.  Whereon  it  was  *  voted,  8  June,  1802,  to 
choose  a  coounittee  to  repair  to  Northampton,  to  meet  the  committees  of 
other  Associations,  agreeably  to  proposids.  Rev.  David  Sanford  and 
Rev.  Samuel  Austin  were  chosen  as  committee.*  Both  these  gentlemen 
attended  the  preliminary  meeting  at  Northampton,  July  7, 1802.  The 
consideration  of  their  report  was  deferred  from  October  1802,  until  Octo- 
ber 1803,  when,  ^  the  minds  of  the  Association  being  taken,  whether  they 
will  accede,  to  the  proposal  made  to  them,  and  send  two  delegates  to  the 
convention  next  June,  the  vote  passed  in  the  negative.'  The  motion  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Lyman,  of  Hatfield,  in  the  Convention  of  Congregational  Min- 
isters, May  30,  1804,  to  enhst  that  body  in  a  general  movement  to  the 
same  end,  and  which  was  by  vote  of  Convention  referred  to  the  district 
Associations,  was  also  rejected  by  this  Association.  The  subject  again 
came  up  in  1807,  by  a  letter  from  the  scribe  of  the  General  Association, 
when  the  same  vote  of  refusal  was  repeated.  So  the  matter  rested  until 
April,  1841,  when  a  vote  of  union  was  passed."  * 

"  The  chariot  and  horseman  "  of  the  Mendon  Association  had 
at  that  time  risen  to  the  skies  ;  and  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
to  testify  a  reverence  for  his  ancient  opinions  by  remaining  aloof 
from  the  General  Union.  Dr.  Emmons  had  virtually  succeeded, 
in  all  that  he  aimed  to  accomplish  by  resisting  what  he  deemed 
the  incipient  tendencies  of  that  Union.  He  had  exerted  an  effi- 
cient influence  against  investing  that  Body  with  any  remnant  of 
Presbyterial  power.  He  believed  that  when  that  Body  was  first 
projected,  there  were  proclivities  in  certain  minds,  which  would 
incline  them  to  bring  the  Congregational  Association  into  such 

world.  Congregationalists  often  complain  of  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Pa- 
pists, on  acconnt  of  their  church  government :  but  they  have  no  reason  to  complain ; 
for  they  act  upon  precisely  the  same  principle,  when  they  concentrate  and  increase 
their  ecclesiastical  power  by  union  with  associations,  consociations,  and  ecclesiastical 
councils.  When  any  church  gives  up  its  independence  to  any  other  ecclesiastical 
body,  it  gives  up  all  its  power.  But  Christ  has  given  no  power  to  churches  which 
they  may  give  away.  Congregational  churches  at  this  day  ought  to  be  on  their  guard, 
and  strenuously  maintain  their  independence." 
1  Blake's  History  of  the  Mendon  Association,  pp.  ^2,  53. 
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a  correspondence  wilii  the  Presbyterian  Assembly,  as  would  at 
last  result  in  a  kind  of  aathoritative  union  with  it.  As  an  inde- 
pendent scholar  he  dreaded  any  such  union  as  would  interpose 
the  slightest  check  upon  the  sacred  privilege  of  thinking  and 
writing  freely,  and  such  as  would  diffuse  among  the  churches  of 
the  Pilgrims  that  love  of  ecclesiastical  rule,  which  had  grown 
with  the  growth  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterianism,  trans- 
planted into  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States.  Ho 
believed  that  if  no  General  Association  were  formed,  the  ten- 
dencies of  these  Presbyterianizing  Congregationalists  would  be 
effectually  resisted;  but  if  such  an  Association  were  formed, 
there  would  be  danger  of  infusing  certain  Presbyterian  elements 
into  the  Commonwealth  where  John  Wise  lived,  and  where  meii 
were  free  bom.  No  man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  can  now  de- 
cide, what  would  have  been  the  present  state  of  our  churches,  if 
the  ecclesiastical  patriot  of  Franklin  who  early  learned  that  "  the 
price  of  liberty  is  perpetual  vigilance,''  had  not  stood  up  erect 
against  the  Presbyterian  leanings  of  some  Congregational  divines. 
Long  after  he  put  his  foot  down  against  all  authoritative  Associ- 
ations, one  and  another  of  our  clergymen  have  openly  avowed 
their  preference  for  a  stricter  church  government  than  now  exists 
among  us ;  and  more  than  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  intro- 
duce the  principles  of  Consociationism  into  the  system  which  has 
made  our  fathers  free.  Each  of  these  attempts  has  been  crushed 
in  its  infancy,  but  it  would  not  have  been,  we  imagine,  if  the 
strong  utterances  of  the  Franklin  pastor  had  not  moulded  the 
public  opinion.  "  Beware  of  the  Concision "  was  the  watch- 
word of  Emmons  and  Spring,  when  they  detected  a  longing  for 
the  Consociation. 

Indeed  some  have  supposed,  that  the  highest  service  which 
Dr.  Emmons  ever  rendered  to  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Vermont,  where  his  writings  were 
studied  and  his  pupils  were  scattered,  was  in  his  resisting  the 
tendency  to  subvert  the  established  freedom  of  their  churches. 
If  any  man  will  study  the  Proceedings  of  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts  during  the  years  1814, 1815  and  1816,^ 

^  After  detailing  the  early  history  of  the  ABSodation,  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Chirk  oheerres : 
"  The  eabseqaent  history  of  the  General  Association  discloses  many  acts  of  great  mo- 
ment in  their  relation  to  Christ's  kingdom,  though  the  danger  eariy  pointed  oat  of 
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and  will  read  various  Essays  published  in  the  Panoplist  during 
those  and  the  adjacent  years,  and  if  he  will  call  to  mind  the  in- 
terest felt  by  many  Presbyterians  out  of  New  England  in  the 
ecclesiastical  progress  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  he  will 
see  that  there  must  have  been  a  strong  power  at  work  against 
the  Presbyterianizing  policy,  or  it  would  have  prevailed.  Men 
like  President  Kirkland,  of  Harvard  College,  considered  that 
*'  strong  power  *'  as  residing  in  the  Franklin  pastor  more  than  in 
any  other  one  individual.  It  is  true  that  the  Liberal  Clergy  re- 
sisted the  movement  for  a  virtual  Consociation,  but  if  Emmons 
and  his  school  had  favored  the  plan,  it  would,  probably,  have 
triumphed  over  the  opposition  of  the  Liberals. 

§  7.  His  Apprehensions  of  Evil  from  the  ^  Plan  of  Union!* 

As  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  anticipated  not  much  good,^  so  Dr. 
Emmons  anticipated  very  much  evil  from  the  "  Plan  of  Union  " 
commenced  in  1801  by  the  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians 
with  the  special  design  of  cooperating  in  our  recently  settled 
States.  He  did  not  believe  that  an  ordinary  house  was  large 
enough  for  two  families.  He  believed  that  the  "  union  "  would 
be  a  "  union  indeed,"  all  on  one  side.^   He  believed,  that  the  rigid 

treading  npon  ecclesiastical  gtonnd,  has  not  been  ayoided  in  all  their  proceeding. 
Not  alwajs  have  the  fundamental  principles  of  Congregationalism  been  kept  in  mind 
when  bosiness,  more  pertinent  to  chorches  than  ministers,  has  come  np  in  these  cler- 
ical meetings."— ftiftorico/  Skxtch  of  the  Congregational  Chwrcha  in  MoMsaehusetts, 
p.  241.  The  fact  that  the  General  Association  have  impinged  so  infrequently  on  the 
genias  of  Congregationalism,  may  be  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  "  sensation  " 
caused  by  the  outspoken  sage  of  Franklin. 

1  See  Memoir  of  Hopkins,  p.  167. 

s  Dr.  Emmons  never  condenmed  the  Presbyterians  for  theur  attachment  to  ^ir  own 
system  of  government;  but  he  condemned  the  Congregationalists  for  their  want  of 
attachment  to  their  own.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  gives  the  following  illustration  of  the 
denominational  seal  which  has  compacted  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  the  want  of 
which  has  enfeebled  the  Congregationalists:  "As  early  as  the  year  1799  [1809], 
Dr.  Griffin,  with  whom  I  was  then  intimate,  endeavored  by  letter  to  persuade  me  to 
take  part  with  those  who  about  that  time  were  engaged  in  establishing  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andover,  and  to  use  my  influence  in  favor  of  sending  candidates 
for  the  gospel  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  church  to  that  institution,  for  their  theo- 
logical education.  This  I  refused,  as  calculated  to  lessen  the  attachment  of  our 
candidates  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  as  derogatory  to  our  denomination,  which 
I  thought  ought  to  have,  and  would  ultimately,  I  hoped,  have  a  Seminary  of  its 
own."  —  Memoir  ofDr,  Green,  p.  832. 
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govermnent  of  the  Presbyterians  would  prevail  over  the  freer 
government  of  the  Gongregationalists,  unless  the  two  denomi- 
nations kept  themselves  distinct  from  each  other.  He  believed, 
that  a  sect  which  has  an  imposing  machinery  of  rules  and  orders, 
would  absorb  a  sect  which  is  not  thus  barricaded  with  artificial 
laws,  imless  each  of  the  sects  maintained  its  own  individuality. 
He  believed,  that  it  is  easier  to  swallow  a  naked  babe  than  a  babe 
encased  in  steel.  He  believed,  that  when  the  lion  lies  down 
with  the  lamb,  the  lion  has  little  to  fear.  He  resisted  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Congregationalists  to  undervalue  and  relinquish 
their  peculiar  privileges,  and  to  mistake  an  indifference  toward 
their  ancestral  usages  for  a  true  Catholicism.  He  did  not  look  upon 
a  liberal  spirit  as  consisting  in  a  disregard  for  the  best  system, 
but  in  an  adherence  to  the  best  system  and  in  charity  toward  its 
opposers.  He  respected  the  Presbyterians  too  much  to  think,  that 
they  would  respect  the  Congregationalists  for  renouncing  their 
ancestral  privileges.  He  predicted  ultimate  contention  from  the 
plan  of  amalgamating  sects  which  ought  to  be  separate  and 
fraternal ;  — separate  in  order  to  be  fraternal.  What  he  de- 
scribed in  prophecy,  has  now  been  detailed  in  history ;  and 
multitudes  who  admire  his  penetration,  repent  that  they  had 
not  followed  his  advice.^ 


1  This  far-seeing  Congregationalist  had  pernsed  sach  resolations  as  the  foJlomng, 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  and  by  yarioos  Associations  in  Kew  England.  He 
was  startled  by  them ;  for  when  the  Presbyterians  obtained  the  right  of  voting  in 
Congregational  "  meetings/'  he  feared  that  our  simple  "  meetings "  would  become 
mechanical  stmctnres.  He  regarded  the  following  "orders"  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, as  a  prelude  to  still  more  decisive  and  aggressive  acts. 

"May  16,  1794.  On  motion,  Ordered,  that  the  delegates  appointed  from  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  propose  to  the  Associ- 
ation, as  an  amendment  to  the  Articles  of  intercourse  agreed  upon  between  the 
aforesaid  bodies,  that  the  delegates  ftom  these  bodies  respectively,  shall  have  a  right, 
not  only  to  sit  and  deliberate,  but  also  to  vote  in  all  questions  which  may  be  deter- 
mined by  either  of  them;  and  to  communicate  the  result  of  their  proposal  to  the  next 
General  Assembly."—  (Minutes  of  the  General  Assembfy,  p.  80). 

"  May  22, 1795.  Dr.  McWhorter,  laid  before  the  General  Assembly,  an  extract 
from  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Association  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  which,  having  been  read,  was  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  was  as  follows  : 

'*  The  motion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  that  the  delegates 
from  that  Assembly  to  this  Association,  and  the  delegates  from  this  Association  to 
that  Assembly,  be  empowered  to  vote  in  all  questions  decided  in  those  bodies 
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§  8.  His  Letter  to  Dr,  Lyman. 

Four  years  previous  to  Hie  union  described  above,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  with  the  General  Assembly,  Dr. 
Emmons  wrote  the  following  epistle  to  his  classmate  Lyman. 
He  did  not  suspect  his  excellent  classmate  of  an  attempt  to 
superinduce  an  autocratical  authority  over  our  free  churches ; 
but  he  did  suspect  that  his  good  friend  was  advocating  a  policy 
which  would  result  not  merely  in  our  receiving  two  Presbyterian 
votes  every  year,  but  in  our  imbibing  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical 
rule,  and  the  love  of  substituting  church  decisions  for  arguments. 
He  apprehended  that  the  Assembly  and  the  Associations  might 
eventually  become  one  authoritative  tribunal.  He  wrote  of  re- 
sults^ as  if  he  had  a  clear  sight  of  them  in  certain  tendencieSj 
and  his  Revolutionary  spirit  was  on  fire  at  the  thought  of 
"  strengthening  "  the  Congregational  churches  by  giving  up  their 
individual  power.  Notwithstanding  his  habitual  deference  to  the 
persons  of  his  opponents,  and  his  wonted  courtesy  in  expressing 
his  antagonism  to  them,  he  now  writes  with  the  spirit  of  a 
soldier: 

FiuinLLiv,  Febmaiy  9, 1807. 

«Deab  Sir,  —  The  Secretary  of  your  last  General  Association  has 
duly  transmitted  their  doings  to  a  member  of  our  Association,  Which  will 
be  laid  before  them  at  their  next  meeting  in  June. 

^  I  approve  of  your  zeal  and  assiduity  in  promoting  what  you  verily 

respectiTely,  was  taken  into  consideration ;  and  after  discussion,  the  General  Asso- 
ciation voted  a  compliance  with  the  said  proposal."  —  (Minutes  of  the  General  As- 
sembly,  p.  96.) 

The  Minutes  of  the  Assembly  add  (p.  462) :  "On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  1811,  the 
deleg;ates  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Association  made  a  proposal  for  uniting 
with  the  Assembly,  and  one  article  of  the  union  was,  that  two  delegates  from  each 
body  should  be  annually  admitted  to  the  other,  and  should  have  the  same  right  of 
sitting,  debating,  and  voting,  as  was  given  to  the  other  members  of  the  body. 

"  The  delegates  stated  that  the  Shorter  Catediism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly 
was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  union,  and  by  answering  several  questions  pro- 
posed to  them,  fuHy  satisfied  the  Assembly  rdative  to  the  standard  of  their  fidth,  and 
the  object  of  their  Association :  Whereupon, 

"  Resolved,  unanimously.  That  said  union  be  formed. 

"  And  it  accordingly  was  formed." 

It  was  natural  for  such  men  as  Emmons  to  inquire :  Why  did  not  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  examine  the  Presbyterians;  as  well  as  the  FresbyterianB,  the  Congregap 
tionalists. 
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believe  to  be  such  a  good  and  important  cause.  I  wish  I  could  see 
reasons  to  view  it  in  the  same  light,  and  to  unite  my  feeble  efforts  with 
yours  in  carrying  it  on. 

"  But  admitting  you  have  given  me  a  fair  and  full  representation  of  the 
basis,  the  design,  the  extent,  and  the  desired  and  expected  effects  of  your 
plan  of  union,  still,  I  apprehend,  at  present,  that  more  evil  than  good  will 
finally  result  from  it 

^  I  am  very  willing  to  submit  my  thoughts,  upon  this  subject,  to  your 
candid  and  discerning  mind.  I  fully  believe,  your  extensive  Association 
will  eventually  unite  all  the  members  in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  in- 
fluence, by  moral  means,  without  the  aid  of  civil  authority  to  enforce 
their  advice,  resolutions,  or  edicts.  It  will  soon  be  found  who  are  the 
majority  in  regard  to  numbers  and  abilities ;  and  these  will  be  able  and 
disposed  to  carry  all  points  of  controversy  or  difference  in  opinion 
respecting  doctrine,  discipline,  and  measures,  according  to  their  own 
pleasure.  The  minority  must  submit,  or  feel  the  weight  of  a  body  which 
can  crush  the  influence  and  destroy  the  character  of  individuals.  This 
will  be  the  case,  supposing  the  Association  should  continue  to  act  ac- 
cording to  their  first  and  sincere  design. 

^  But  may  not,  and  will  not,  corruption  creep  in  among  them,  and  warp 
them  horn  the  path  of  rectitude  ?  Will  not  their  union  and  strength 
create  a  thirst  for  more  strength  and  more  union  ?  Did  not  ecclesiastical 
domination  arise  from  this  source  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  in  the  High  Church  of  Scotland?  I  cannot  but  fear 
these  evils  will  result  from  your  united  but  heterogeneous  body,  when 
I  consider  more  particularly  its  component  parts. 

**  Though  you  and  I  call  ourselves  Calvinists,  and  that  justly,  yet  there 
are  very  visible  shades  of  difference  in  our  religious  opinions.  In  your 
body,  there  is  a  large  number  of  my  sentiments  and  a  larger  number  of 
yours.  Suppose  they  all  feel  as  you  and  I  feel,  very  tenaciou?  of  their 
own  way  of  thinking.  Will  they  easily  unite?  It  is  certain  they 
cannot  unite  without  mutual  condescension,  but  who  shall  begin  to 
condescend  ?  My  side  fear  if  they  give  up  one  point,  they  shall  only 
prepare  the  way  to  give  up  another.  Your  side  have  the  same  appre- 
hension. But  your  side  have  the  largest  number  and  best  abilities,  and 
consequently  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  carry  their  points.  This  would  be 
the  case,  were  there  only  two  parties  in  the  Association.  There  are 
more  than  two;  there  may  be  ten.  There  are  some  old  Calvinists, 
tiome  Hopkinsians,  some  Semi-Calvinists  and  Semi-Arminians,  some 
Congregationalists,  and  many  Presbyterians.  These  last,  in  respect  to 
numbers,  reputation,  and  talents,  are  superior  to  all  the  other  members  of 
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the  nnion.  Now,  tlie  professed  design  of  this  large  combined  body  is  to 
bring  about  a  greater  union  in  religious  and  ecclesiastical  theory  and 
practice.  But  this  union  will  require  a  centre,  and  who  will  be  that 
centre  ?  Undoubtedly  the  Presbyterians ;  those  of  your  cast  will  natu- 
rally unite  with  them  in  points  of  doctrine^  and  very  easily  in  points  of 
discipline ;  those  of  my  cast  must  make  greater  sacrifices  and  give  up 
their  peculiar  sentiments,  in  regard  both  to  doctrine  and  discipline^  to  the 
Presbyterians.  The  Semi-Calvinists  and  Semi-Arminians,  must  come 
up  or  down,  which  you  please,  to  the  Calvinistic  and  Presbyterian 
standard.  The  final  result  will  be  a  general  union  according  to  the 
immutable  laws  of  Presby terianism. 

^  But  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  large  body,  which  may  comprise 
nine  tenths  of  the  clergy,  will  stop  at  this  point  ?  Will  they  not  in  time 
to  come,  as  they  always  have  in  time  past,  endeavor  to  usurp  authority 
over  all  classes,  ranks,  and  orders  of  mankind  ? 

^  I  know,  you  would  not  wish  to  be  instrumental  in  producing  such  dire 
effects  in  church  and  state;  and  I  can  hardly  believe  you  would  be 
willing  to  meet  some  evils  which  you  may  experience  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Association  in  its  present  form.  Should  the  Hopkinsian  members 
gain  the  ascendency  in  your  meetings,  which  in  this  part  of  the  Union 
may  happen,  you  might  find  yourself  in  an  unpleasant  situation.  They 
might  bear  hard  upon  your  creed,  and  propagate  their  own.  But  you 
do  not  expect  they  will  ever  gain  superior  influence  in  the  Association ; 
but  I  believe  those  who  have  joined  you,  expect  it,  and  will  labor  hard 
to  obtain  it,  though  I  think  with  you,  they  will  be  entirely  disappointed. 
I  consider  the  Association  as  not  only  calculated,  but  designed  to  over- 
throw Hopkinsianism.  It  would  not  be  strange  to  me,  if,  in  your  zeal 
for  orthodoxy  and  abhorrence  of  heterodoxy,  you  should  generally  unite 
in  bearing  down  and  even  confusing  the  Hopkinsian  members  for  their 
supposed  heresy,  not  to  say  blasphemy.  We  know  that  the  General 
Assembly  at  Philadelphia  arraigned  the  President  of  Tennessee  College, 
and  condemned  him  for  maintaining  what  they  considered  as  Hopkinsian 
sentunents.^    But  you  say  there  is  no  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  your 

1  Tho  MiDates  of  the  General  Assembly  for  May  28,  1798,  contain  the  Report 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  in  regard  to  President  Balch.  The  Report  specifies  among 
other  things,  that "  Mr.  Balch  is  erroneous  in  making  disinterested  benevolence  the 
only  definition  of  holiness  or  true  religion ;  because  this  may  perplex  the  minds  of 
those  not  accustomed  to  abstract  speculations,  is  questionable  in  itself,  and  may 
convey  the  idea,  that  an  absolute  God,  or,  a  God  out  of  Christ,  is  the  object  of  the 
highest  affection  to  tho  renewed  mind."  ....  The  Report  also  states,  "  That  Mr. 
Balch  has  confounded  self-love  with  selfishness  in  an  abstract  speculation,  calculated 
to  puzzle  plain  Christians,  and  lead  to  improfitable  disputes."  ....  The  Report 
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Christian  and  benevolent  design.  Ton  maj  be  right,  or  you  may  be 
wrong  in  your  opinion.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  wish  to  form  a  powerful 
engine  which  may  do  hurt  as  well  as  good,  when  I  am  sensible  I 
cannot  direct  its  operations.  It  appears  to  me,  that  all  the  benefits  which 
you  contemplate  as  arising  from  the  General  Association  may  be 
obtained  without  it;  and  all  the  evils  I  have  mentioned,  be  happily 
avoided.  The  present  clerical  bodies  may  correspond  upon  all  the 
subjects  you  propose,  without  being  linked  together  by  an  indissoluble 
bond ;  and  their  mutual  correspondence  may  collect  all  the  information, 
and  produce  all  the  good  ends  that  can  be  reasonably  desired. 

^  I  do  not  expect,  that  these  observations  will  have  the  least  influence 
upon  your  opinion  which  has  been  confirmed  by  practice ;  but  I  hope  that 
they  will  convince  you  I  have  not  acted,  and  do  not  mean  to  act,  from 
mere  caprice,  in  reference  to  a  design  which  so  many  excellent  men 
patronize  and  wish  to  promote.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  I  ardently  wish  to 
excite  your  caution  and  zeal,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  it  lies  in  your  power, 
the  evils  which  I  think  I  foresee  as  arising  out  of  a  mode  of  conduct  in 
the  clergy  that  has  always  heretofore  injured  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
oppressed  some  of  his  faithful  servants.  With  this  contrariety  of 
opinion,  **  I  am  your  sincere 

^  and  constant  friend, 

^Nathanael  Emmons." 

^Dr.  Ltman.** 


One  may  easily  smile  at  the  apprehensions  intimated  in  the 
preceding  letter,  but  one  must  consider  the  time  when  the  letter 
wajB  written,  and  the  spirit  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  letter  re- 
lates.   Many  of  the  Presbyterians  had  indulged  in  the  sternest 


fbrdier  states :  "  That  in  making  repentance  and  faith  to  proceed  wholly  from  love  or 
charity,  Mr.  Bidch  has  expressed  an  opinion  unnecessary  and  improper."  .... 
The  Report  conclndes:  **  On  the  whole,  your  committee  recommend  that  Mr.  Bidch 
be  required  to  acknowledge  before  the  Assembly  that  he  was  wrong  in  the  publica- 
tion of  his  creed;  that  in  the  particulars  specified  above,  he  renounce  the  errors 
therein  pointed  out;  that  he  engage  to  teach  nothing  hereafter  of  a  simihr  nature; 
that  the  Moderator  admonish  him  of  the  diyisions,  disorder,  trouble,  and  inconven- 
ience which  he  has  occasioned  to  the  church  and  ita  judicatories  by  his  imprudent 
and  unwarrantable  conduct,  and  warn  him  agfunst  doing  any  thing  in  time  to  come 
that  may  tend  to  produce  such  serious  and  lamentable  evils ;  that  if  Mr.  Balch 
aabmit  to  this,  he  be  considered  as  in  good  standing  with  the  Church ;  and  that  the 
reference  and  queries  of  the  Synod  of  the  Carolmas  be  considered  as  fully  answered 
by  the  adoption  of  those  measures."  — (Ifinutef  of  the  Gtneral  Assembly,  pp.  155, 
156.) 
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philippics  against  the  Hopkinsian  scheme,  and  Emmons  endeav- 
ored to  prevent  all  occasion  for  transferring  sharp  words  into 
sharp  acts.  As  early  as  1791,  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  wrote  in  his 
private  diary :  ^ 

"  Arrived  at  Mr.  Austin's  [Dr.  G.  refers  to  Emmons's  brother-in-law  at 
Worcester]  about  seven  o'clock.  He  received  me  politely.  He  appears 
to  be  a  man  of  real  piety,  and  his  wife  is  a  very  amiable  woman.  He 
has  the  reputation  of  being  a  new  divinity  man.  The  sentiments  of  this 
system  I  do  not  altogether  like  ;  but  I  have  expressed  myself  in  regard 
to  it  too  freely  and  severely ;  let  me  be  more  cautious  in  foture." 

Emmons  was  fully  apprised  of  Dr.  Green's  unsparing  criti- 
cisms, but  he  had  not  been  apprised  of  these  honorable  confes- 
sions. Prom  the  data  which  he  did  possess,  he  inferred  that, 
sooner  or  later,  an' "  exscinding  '*  spirit  would  arise  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Assembly,  and  he  wrote  many  nervous  letters  that  he 
might  forestall  even  the  temptation  to  "  exscind  "  the  churches 
of  New  England.  His  aim  was  pacific.  The  result  of  such  let- 
ters has  been  comparative  peace.  The  children  who  are  free, 
forget  the  perils  and  ridicule  the  anxieties  of  their  fathers,  who 
gave  them  liberty. 


§  9.  •  E%8  Apprehensions  of  Evil  from  Protracted  Meetings, 

In  the  year  1816,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  published  a  Cir- 
cular Letter,  containing  the  following  noteworthy  paragraphs, 
which  called  forth  a  rebuke  &om  the  General  Assembly  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  May,  1817 : 

"  The  Synod,  assembled  in  Lancaster  at  the  present  time,  consists  of  a  greater  num^ 
ber  of  members  than  haye  been  conyened  at  any  meeting  for  many  years ;  and  from 
their  free  conversation  on  the  state  of  religion,  it  appears  that  all  the  Presbyteries  are 
more  than  commonly  aliye  to  the  importance  of  contending  earnestly  for  the  faith  oi\ce 
delivered  to  the  saints,  and  of  resisting  the  introdncdon  of  Allan,  Socinian,  Arminian, 
and  Hopkinsian  heresies,  which  are  some  of  the  means  by  which  the  enemy  of  souls 
would,  if  possible,  deceive  the  very  elect.  The  Synod  desire  to  cherish  a  stronger  re- 
gard for  ^e  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  than  they  find  at  present  subsisting  among  them- 
selves :  and  because  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  many  good  men  to  cry 
'  peace,'  where  there  should  be  no  peace,  and  *  there  is  no  danger,'  in  cases  in  which 

1  Memoir  of  Dr.  Green,  p.  217. 
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God  commands  us  to  aToid  the  appeanuioe  of  eiH,  they  would  affectionatelj  exhort 
each  Presbytery  under  their  care,  to  be  strict  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
licensure  or  ordination,  upon  the  subject  of  those  delusions  of  the  present  age,  which 
seem  to  be  a  combination  of  most  of  the  innovations  made  upon  Christian  doctrine  in 
former  times. 

"  May  the  time  nerer  come  in  which  our  ecclesiastical  courts  shall  determine,  that 
Hopkinsianism  and  the  doctrines  of  our  Confession  of  Faith  are  tiie  same  thing,  or 
that  men  are  less  exposed  now  than  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  danger  of  per- 
verting the  right  ways  of  the  Lord. 

"  The  Synod  would  exhort  particulariy  all  the  Elders  of  the  Churches  to  beware  of 
those  who  have  made  such  pretended  discoveries  in  Christian  theology  as  require  an 
abandonment  of  the  '  form  of  sound  words/  contained  in  our  excellent  Confession 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  .  .  . 

*  *  *  "  Three  or  four  of  our  Churches  have  experienced  what  is  commonly  called  a 
revival  of  religion,  and  to  them  accessions  of  communicants  have  been  numerous ;  but 
in  many  other  congregations,  a  gradual  but  almost  constant  multiplication  of  the  pro- 
fessed friends  of  Zion  reminds  us,  that  if  the  thunder  storm  in  summer  excites  the 
most  attention,  it  is  the  continued  blessing  from  the  clouds  which  replenishes  the 
springs,  and  makes  glad  the  harvest  of  the  husbandman.  For  the  many  who  are 
united  in  a  short  time,  and  for  the  many  who  are  gradually  gathered  to  Christ,  not  by 
tibe  great  and  strong  wind  that  rends  the  mountains,  nor  by  the  earthquake,  but  by 
die  still  small  voice,  which  cometh  not  with  observation,  we  would  give  our  Redeemer 
thanks,  and  desire  the  churches  to  bless  him,  no  less  for  the  daily  dew,  than  the  latter 
and  the  early  rain." 

These  extracts  are  here  given  not  as  proofs,  but  as  intimations 
of  the  fact,  that  Hopkinsianism  and  Beviyals  of  Religion  were 
associated  together ;  that  the  preachers  of  the  New  Divinity  were 
regarded  as  the  stirring,  progressive  men,  innovators  upon  the 
practice,  not  less  than  upon  the  doctrine,  of  the  more  ancient  Cal- 
vinists.  The  Synod  of  Philadelphia  did  not  intend,  in  the  forego- 
ing paragraph,  to  disparage  Revivals  of  Religion.  Yet  the  Synod 
was  reprimanded  by  the  Assembly  for  a  passage  which  "  appears 
capable  of  being  construed  as  expressing  an  opinion  unfavorable '' 
to  them.  Dr.  Emmons,  at  one  time,  was  suspected,  in  a  similar 
way,  of  indifference  to  revivals  of  religion.  His  words  were 
misinterpreted.  The  mass  of  men  did  not  analyze.  They 
judged  by  the  gross.  They  drew  large  inferences  from  small 
premises.  Like  other  Hopkinsians,  Emmons  was  a  friend  of 
progress  in  doctrinal  and  practical  religion.  He  was  not  a 
"  man  of  bustle,'*  but  he  was  a  "  man  of  stir."  He  was  a  true 
revivalist.    Professor  Pond  writes : 

^Emmons  was  not  what  may  be  specifically  called  a  revival  preacher  ; 

P* 
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and  yet  he  loved  revivab  of  religion,  and  enjoyed  special  seasons  of  re* 
freshing  among  his  own  people.  Of  his  deep  interest  in  revivals,  I  may 
notice  an  instance  which  came  under  my  own  observation.  While  I  was 
a  settled  minister  in  Massachusetts,  I  received  a  visit,  —  the  only  one  I 
ever  received  —  from  my  venerated  instructor.  It  was  a  time  of  general 
religious  interest  among  my  people.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  I 
stated  to  him  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  revival,  and  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  several  very  young  persons  who  had  recently  in- 
dulged hope.  The  feelings  of  the  good  man  were  so  much  moved,  that 
he  almost  wept  aloud.  The  tears  literally  ran  down  his  face,  and  fell 
upon  the  floor." 

In  what  way  did  the  rumor  originate  that  Emmons  was  un- 
favorable to  these  religious  excitements  ?  It  sprang  from  the 
fact,  that  he  was  among  the  first,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  was 
the  very  first  to  prophesy  evil  from  the  Protracted  Meetings  which 
were  so  frequent  thirty  years  ago.  He  uttered  his  predictions 
at  the  cost  of  his  popularity.  On  this,  as  on  other  practices,  he 
stemmed  a  tide  of  public  opinion,  and  on  this,  as  on  other  prac- 
tices, he  anticipated  the  ultimate  judgment  of  men.  Hundreds 
agree  with  him  now,  where  tens  agreed  with  him  once.  The 
multitude  who  reproached  him  for  his  stiff  antagonism  to  "  Pro- 
tracted Meetings,"  have  at  length  gone  beyond  him  in  their  op- 
position to  them.    His  clerical  neighbor  writes : 

^  Although  there  was  a  time  when  there  was  scarcely  a  minister  or  a 
church  of  his  own  denomination,  or  any  other  which  favors  revivals  of 
religion,  that  did  not  in  some  way  or  other  give  them  [Protracted  Meetings] 
countenance,  yet  he  uniformly  and  decidedly  opposed  them.  He  did  not 
doubt  that  they  might  be  instrumental  of  much  present  good.  He  listened 
with  interest  to  the  accounts  which  were  given  of  the  numbers  suddenly 
awakened  and  convicted,  and  he  candidly  allowed  that  many  by  these  means 
might  be  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  But  still  he  would 
say,  *they  are  an  unauthorized  measure,  a  human  device,  which  will  in  the 
end  do  more  hurt  than  good.'  Among  the  evils  which  he  feared,  was  an 
undue  excitement,  which  would,  lead  ministers  to  give  a  distorted  view  of 
the  Gospel,  by  dweUing  upon  those  points  only  which  are  suited  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  present  effects  ;  and  the  people  to  mistake  the  feeling 
of  interest  awakened  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  for  genuine  piety.  He  was  afraid  also,  that  these  extraordinary 
meetings  would  create  a  disrehsh  for  the  common  means  of  grace  ;  and 
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that  the  performances  ot  ministers  invited  from  a  distance  for  the  occa- 
sion, being,  of  course,  if  not  their  most  labored  discourses,  their  most  pop- 
ular and  interesting  ones,  would  create  dissatisfaction  among  the  people 
with  such  sermons  as  theur  own  pastor,  in  other  circumstances,  would  be 
able  to  preach.  He  used  to  say  that  a  dreadful  reaction  would  follow 
these  proceedings ;  that  in  some  cases  there  would  be  great  stupidity, 
and  in  others  great  restlessness  among  the  churches ;  that  many  churches 
would  be  divided,  many  qiinisters  dismissed,  many  souls  deceived  by  the 
encouragement  of  false  hopes,  and  many  sinners  turned  away  in  disgust 
from  tl^  ministry  of  the  gospel.  He  conceded  that  much  might  be  done 
to  prevent  these  evils,  by  peculiar  wisdom  and  care  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  the  management  of  the  meetings.  But  still  he  contended,  that 
they  were  a  measure  illy  suited  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  churches ; 
a  measure  which  the  great  Head  of  the  church  did  not  see  fit  to  appoint, 
and  which  no  degree  of  wisdom  or  effort  on  the  part  of  men  could  render 
generally  and  permanently  useful. 

"  How  far  he  was  right  or  wrong  in  the  views  which  he  entertained 
m  regard  to  this  subject,  the  public  now  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
judge  than  either  he  or  they  had,  at  the  time  when  his  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed." * 

^  Dr.  Ide's  Memoifi  pp.  51,  53. 
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mS  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CAUSE  OF  MISSIONS.' 
S  I.  HU  Early  Interest  in  JliRssums. 

As  there  were  Reformers  before  the  Reformation,  so  there 
was  a  missionary  impulse  before  the  commencement  of  the  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  This  diffusive  spirit  of  Christianity  devel- 
oped itself,  in  an  eminent  degree,  among  the  divines  of  the  Hop- 
kinsian  school.  They  trace  their  principles  to  Edwards,  the 
teacher  of  Brainerd,  who  was  the  companion  of  Hopkins  and  the 
townsman  of  Emmons.  Proximately,  they  trace  their  distinctive 
views  to  the  Patriarch  of  Great  Barrington  and  Newport,  who 
was  the  projector  of  an  important  missionary  scheme,  and  the 
cherished  counsellor  of  Samuel  Spring,  his  pupil,  and  of  Na- 
thanael  Emmons,  his  admirer.^  £Us  adherents  were  early  im- 
bued with  his  own  missionary  spirit.  The  following  letter  was 
dated  May  25, 1798,  twelve  years  before  the  origin  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board,  and  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Asa  Burton,  a  well-known 
disciple  of  the  Newport  divine,  to  his  old  instructor.  Dr.  Levi 
Hart,  who  was  the  most  intimate  companion  of  that  divine,  and 
the  preacher  of  his  funeral  sermon  at  Newport,  R.  L 

"  Ton  also  desired  me  to  give  my  opinion  respecting  the  snlyject  of  Missions. 
IThere  is]  no  one  who  has  a  love  for  sools  who  has  not  an  earnest  desire  for  ibt  sal- 
vation of  the  heathen,  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  wherever  it  is  not  enjoyed.  We 
also  know  that  God  works  by  means;  hence  we  cannot  expect  miracles  will  be 
wrought  to  eflfect  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through  the  world.  Neither  can  we  expect 
the  Indians  in  America,  or  heathen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  will,  before  they 
are  Christianized,  do  any  thing  to  support  (he  Gospel  among  tiiem.  If  they  wiU  hava 
it  when  sent  to  them,  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected  while  they  remain  in  •  ttato 
of  heathenism. 

1  See  Memoir  of  Hopkins,  sections  XXXll-XLL 
(176) 
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"  How,  then,  can  missionaries  be  sapported  ?  To  send  any  considerable  number, 
this  support  would  amount  to  a  large  bill  of  expense.  If  money  can  be  raised  for 
their  support,  one  obstacle  is  removed.  Whether  any  considerable  sum  can  be  raised, 
cannot  be  known  only  by  making  the  trial.  If  the  attempt  proves  unsuccessful,  the 
object  had  in  view  is  not  injured.  I  would,  therefore,  in  that  way  thought  best,  make 
an  attempt  to  raise  money.  If  God  should  see  fit  to  own  and  bless  the  attempt,  might 
we  not  hope  he  would  dispose  the  hearts  of  people  to  contribute  liberally  1 

"When  money  is  raised,  another  object,  in  my  view,  of  great  importance,  is  the 
choice  of  proper  persons  for  missionaries.  If  persons  should  be  sent  who  would  make 
it  one  of  their  chief  objects  to  make  a  fortune  in  some  way  out  of  those  they  are  sent 
to  preach  to,  their  object  would  soon  be  discovered,  whidi  would  most  likely  wholly 
thwart  the  design.  If  men  of  ability,  men  of  knowledge,  men  who,  wishing  for  no 
more  of  this  world  than  enough  to  support  them  on  their  journey  through  it,  desiring 
to  be  a  means  of  the  salvation  of  souls  more  than  any  thing,  men  of  prudence,  who 
would  set  an  example  also  of  Christianity  in  their  lives ;  if  men  of  such  description 
can  be  found  who  would  willingly  offer  themselves  to  the  service,  we  might  undoubt- 
odly  hope  for  success. 

"  But  can  men  of  this  diaracter,  in  any  considerable  number,  be  found,  who  would 
be  willing  to  undertake  in  the  business  ?  I  fear  not.  But  few  who  are  graduated  at 
our  colleges  at  this  day  follow  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  some  of  those  who  do,  are 
not  fit  for  it.  I  have  sometimes  thought  whether  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  for  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Hart,  Emmons,  Dr.  West,  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, and  others,  to  set  up  schools  of  Divinity,  receive  none  but  those  who  give  good 
evidence  of  sincere  piety,  and  instruct  them  till  they  are  fit  to  commence  preaching. 
Many,  perhaps,  of  this  number  might  be  found  who  would  be  able  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  their  education,  which  would  be  finished  in  a  shorter  time  than  a  Collego 
education. 

*'  This  suggestion  you  may  think  romantic,  but  there  can  be  no  hurt  in  having  men- 
tioned it.  Indeed,  what  shall  we  do  for  pious  ministers  to  supply  vacancies  in  our 
own  country,  if  some  such  method  is  not  adopted,  so  long  as  our  Colleges  remain  in 
such  a  state  of  degeneracy.  The  Baptists  furnish  a  supply  of  preachers,  and  the 
Methodists.  Where  better  men  are  not  to  be  had,  people  will  be  more  apt  to  hear 
and  settle  them.  Thus  the  prevalence  of  these  sects  will  be  one  effect,  I  believe,  which 
will  follow  from  the  want  of  able  candidates  in  the  ministry.  I  have  suggested  these 
thoughts  for  your  remarks,  if  you  think  them  worthy  of  notice." 


"  And  I  was  transported  with  the  thought  of  the  unspeakable 
blessedness  of  the  day  when  universal  benevolence  should  prevail 
among  all  mankind/*  —  this  was  the  experience  of  Emmous 
during  the  first  hour  of  his  new  life.  It  was  a  missionary,  as 
well  as  a  Hopkinsian  experience.  His  bright  hope  of  a  millen- 
nium was  a  missionary  hope.  His  doctrine  of  disinterested  be- 
nevolence was  a  missionary  doctrine.  His  favorite  theorems  that 
whatever  Grod  requires  of  men,  God  makes  them  able  to  accom- 
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plish,  and  that  their  free  action  presupposes  their  dependence, 
and  their  moral  dependence  presupposes  their  free  action,  are 
missionary  theorems.  The  freeness  of  sin  is  essential  to  its 
guilt,  and  the  guilt  of  sin  develops  the  need  of  missions.  His 
entire  system  of  theology,  with  its  equipoise  of  obligation  and 
responsibleness  on  the  one  side ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  of  im- 
conditional  submission  to  that  God  all  whose  moral  attributes 
are  love,  and  who  therefore  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will,  is  a  missionary  system.  Dr.  Burton,  who  was 
a  Hopkinsian,  and  yet  on  some  points  was  an  antagonist  of  Em- 
mons, knew  his  missionary  spirit,  and  therefore  mentioned  him 
in  the  preceding  letter. 

The  sermons  of  Dr.  Emmons  contain  frequent  incitements  to 
the  missionary  work.^  Ten  years  before  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  was  thought  of,  he  published 
a  discourse  from  the  text :  "  Be  strong,  therefore,  and  let  not 
your  hands  be  weak ;  for  your  work  shall  be  rewarded."  In  this 
resolute  sermon,  he  says : 

''  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  centres  in  the  execution  of  hb  purpose 
of  grace  towards  this  fallen  world." — ''  Good  men  as  well  as  bad,  are  able 
to  do  almost  any  thing  which  they  think  they  are  able  to  do.  DifEicul- 
ties  vanish  before  resolution," — "  The  United  States  are  abundantly  able, 
in  respect  to  numbers  and  wealth,  to  spread  the  Gospel  through  all  North 
and  South  America.  And  we  were,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  raised  up 
and  formed  into  a  civil  and  religious  community,  to  perform  this  service 
for  God  in  grateful  return  for  his  distinguishing  and  protecting  mercy." 

^  When  a  man,  merely  for  want  of  resolution,  does  not  perform  any 
important  work  which  belongs  to  him  to  perform,  and  which  he  has  time, 
opportunity,  and  abilities  to  perform,  we  never  scruple  to  say  that  he  is 
guilty  of  negligence."  —  The  friends  of  Christ  **  have  long  had  time, 
opportunity,  and  ability,  to  perform  the  duty  devolved  upon  them.  But 
have  they  been  fitithful  ?  Are  there  not  many  indubitable  marks  of  their 
negligence  ?  Does  not  the  languishing  state  of  religion,  bear  testimony  to 
their  timidity  and  indolence?  Had  they  been  bold,  and  zealous,  and  ac- 
tive in  the  cause  of  God,  would  there  have  been  so  many  of  the  human 
race,  at  this  day,  involved  in  Jewish,  Pagan,  Mohammedan,  and  Papal 
darkness  ?  Have  there  not  been  Christians  in  Asia  ?  Why  then  has 
Asia  been  so  long  perishing  for  the  want  of  Gospel  light  ?  Have  there  not 

^  See  Original  Edition  of  his  Ck>Uected  Works,  Vol.  YI.  pp.  SSS-31S,  486-447,  etc 
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been  Christians  in  Afiica  ?  Why  then  has  Africa  been  so  long  perishing 
for  the  want  of  Christian  knowledge  ?  HaTe  there  not  been  Christians 
in  Europe  ?  Are  there  not  many  there  still  ?  Why  then  is  so  great  a 
part  of  that  quarter  of  the  world  still  ignorant  of  the  pure  doctrines  of 
the  Grospel  ?  Has  there  not  been  a  long  succession  of  pious  men  in 
America  ?  Why  then  are  there  so  many  of  the  aboriginals  still  perishing 
in  their  native  barbarity  and  ignorance  ?  Have  we  not  many  godly  min- 
isters in  these  United  States  ?  Why  then  are  there  so  many  declining 
churches,  so  many  destitute  congregations,  and  so  many  individuals  aban- 
doned to  vice,  irreligion,  and  infidelity  ? 

^  These  are  plain  indications  of  negligence  in  the  friends  of  God,  for 
years,  if  not  for  ages  past.  Had  Christians  in  every  age  possessed  the 
spirit  of  the  apostles  and  the  primitive  believers,  what  great  things  would 
they  have  done  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ !  Or,  had  they  been  as 
vise  as  the  men  of  the  world,  and  as  zealous  to  promote  the  salvation  <^ 
others,  as  sinners  are  to  promote  their  temporal  interests,  the  Giospel 
would  have  long  since  been  carried  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Or,  indeed, 
if  the  same  zealous,  bold,  and  undaunted  spirit,  which  has  lately  fired  the 
breasts  of  Christians  in  Europe  and  America,  had  fired  their  breasts  but 
a  few  years  ago,  the  face  of  religion  would  have  undoubtedly  appeared, 
at  this  time,  unspeakably  different.  Nothing  has  been  wanting^  since 
the  revival  of  learning,  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  magnet,  to  prevent  the  universal  spread  of  the  Gospel,  but  merely 
Christian  resolution  and  zeal.  This  long  and  great  negligence  calls  for 
the  humiliation  of  Christians  in  general,  and  especially  of  Christian  min- 
isters and  magistrates  ;  who  ought  to  have  been  the  first  in  zeal  and  res- 
olution to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
The  world  now  looks  like  the  field  of  the  sluggard,  because  Christians,  like 
the  sluggard,  have  been  crying,  '  A  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little 
folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.'  The  present  melancholy  state  of  Chris- 
tianity throughout  the  world,  reproaches  all  its  friends  for  their  past 
irresolution  and  negligence." 

Such  words  as  these,  coming  from  a  metaphysical  recluse, 
were  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  They  were  the  more  effec- 
tive because  their  author  was  known  to  be  so  thoughtful  and 
diffident.  They  were  uttered  at  Boston,  May  27, 1800,  in  the 
first  sermon  ever  preached  before  the  Massachusetts  Missionary 
Society.  The  Constitution  of  this  Society  was  adopted  May 
28, 1799.  It  was  the  joint  product  of  Enmions  and  his  Hop- 
kinsian  friends.  It  aflBrms  "The  object  of  this  Society  is  to 
difiuao  the  knowledge  of  the  Gk)spel  among  the  heathens,  as  well 
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as  other  people  in  the  remote  parts  of  our  country,  where  Christ 
is  seldom  or  never  preached."  The  Constitution,  as  modified  in 
1804,  aflSrms  "  The  object  of  the  Society  is,  to  diflFuse  the  Gospel 
among  the  people  of  the  newly  settled  and  remote  parts  of  our 
country,  among  the  Indians  of  the  country^  and  through  more 
distarU  regions  of  the  earthy  as  circumstances  shall  invite 
and  the  ability  of  the  Society  shall  admit."  So  this  Board 
was  really  a  Board  of  Foreign  as  well  as  of  Domestic  Missions. 
Of  this  Board,  Emmons  was  one  of  the  founders,  and,  for  many 
years,  one  of  the  most  energetic  members.  In  the  Memoir  of 
Mrs.  McFarland  then  a  resident  in  Boston,  she  writes:  — 
"  During  Election  week  in  May,  1799,  a  number  of  ministers 
[Dr.  Spring,  Dr.  Emmons,  Mr.  Sanford,  and  Father  Niles,^  as 
they  call  him],  came  to  my  mother's,  and  requested  the  use  of 
that  room  to  consult  together  about  forming  the  Massachusetts 
Missionary  Society.  They  met  four  or  five  times  during  the 
week,  and  then  resolved  to  form  the  Society." 

Dr.  Emmons  not  only  preached  the  first  Anniversary  sermon 
before  this  venerable  body,  but  was  annually  elected  its  Presi- 
dent during  the  first  twelve  years  of  its  existence.  He  was  so 
diffident,  that  he  shrunk  from  this  office,  but,  as  was  his  wont, 
he  practised  self-denial  in  accepting  a  place  of  honor. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  who  prepared  its  first 
Address  to  the  public.  Of  the  first  two  missionaries  employed 
by  the  Society,  one  was  his  pupil,  and  the  other  was  his  clerical 
neighbor  and  intimate  friend.  He  was  one  of  the  Founders  and 
one  of  the  original  Editors  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary 
Magazine,^  which  was  afterwards  united  with  the  Panoplist,  and 


^  See  pp.  120,  121,  above. 

^  The  title-page  of  the  first  volame  of  the  Missionary  Magazine  is  as  follows  (it 
will  be  seen  that*aU  the  editors,  except  one,  were  thorough  Hopkinsians):  "The 
Massachnsetts  Missionary  Magazine,  for  the  year  1803,  containing  Religious  and 
Interesting  Communications,  calculated  to  Edify  Christians,  and  inform  the  Rising 
Generation.  The  profits  of  this  woiic  are  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  Missionaries 
in  the  new  settlements  and  among  ^he  Indians  of  North  America.  The  editors 
appointed  by  the  Society  are,  Rev.  Messieurs  Nathanael  Emmons,  D.  D.,  David 
Sanford,  A.  M.,  Daniel  Hopkins,  A.  M.,  Samuel  Spring,  A.  M.,  Joseph  Barker,  A.  M., 
Samuel  Niles,  A.  M.,  Samuel  Austin,  A.  M.,  Abiel  Holmes,  A.  M.,  Jonathan 
Strong,  A.  M.,  Caleb  Alexander,  A.  M.,  Jacob  Norton,  A.  M.,  Paul  Litchfield,  A.  M., 
Elijah  Parish,  A.  M.    Vol.  I.    Salem :  Printed  by  Joshua  Cushing,  for  the  Editors." 

A  writer  in  the  first  volume,  pp.  410-413  of  the  Magazine,  proposed  that  "  a  number 
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subsequently  both  were  merged  into  the  present  Missionary 
Herald.    He  contributed  many  valuable  articles  to  its  pages. 

In  despite  of  all  his  opposition  to  National  Associations,  Dr. 
Emmons  was  particularly  interested  in  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society.  Before  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  So- 
ciety became  auxiliary  to  that  National  Board,  he  contributed 
thirty  dollars  to  constitute  himself  a  life  member  of  it,  and  he 
continued  to  aid  it  with  his  pecuniary  resources  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

The  early  services  of  Enunons  in  evangelizing  our  waste 
regions  have  not  been  altogether  forgotten.  The  Massachusetts 
Missionary  Society  had  been  in  existence  forty-two  years,  at  the 
Anniversary  meeting  which  followed  his  decease.  It  then  paid 
to  his  memory  a  fitting  tribute,  which  closes  thus : 

^  In  taking  leave  of  one  who  stood  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
present  and  '  ancient  times,'  it  is  cheering  to  reflect  that  this  Society, 
from  the  day  of  its  feeble  beginning  till  the  death  of  its  first  president, 
had  dispensed  the  means  of  salvation  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Rhode  Island ;  throughout  all  western  New  York,  in  parts 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee,  *  among  the  Wyandott  Indians,'  on  the 
borders  of  Canada,  *  in  Nova  Scotia,*  and  *  at  New  Orleans ;  *  besides 
sustaining  a  hundred  and  sixty  feeble  churches  in  Massachusetts,  and 
pouring  into  the  treasury  of  the  National  Society  many  thousands  of 
dollars  to  assist  in  carrying  the  gospel  to  every  new  settlement  in  the 
Uind.''» 

§  2.  Connection  of  hts  Efforti  with  the  Formation  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ide  of  Medway,  "  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Society  of  Inquiry  on  the  subject  of  Missions,  formed  in  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  January  8,  1811."    He  was  a 

of  pious  young  men  be  trained  to  the  [Missionary]  business,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Missionary  Society,"  and  adds :  "  In  the  Colony  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  are  two  Seminaries  for  the  education  of  missionaries.  Such  an  Institu- 
tion will  probably  be  found  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  Missionary  Society  of 
importance."  Here,  as  in  Dr.  Burton's  letter  above  quoted,  is  found  a  germ  of  a 
Theological  Seminary. 
^  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  for  1S4I. 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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pupil  of  the  Seminary  at  the  same  time  with  Gordon  Hall, 
Adoniram  Judson,  Samuel  Newell,  Samuel  Nott,  Luther  Rice,  , 
Samuel  J.  Mills,  James  Richards,  Edward  Warren,  Benjamin  C. 
Meigs,  Horatio  BardwoU,  Daniel  Poor,  and  Alfred  Wright,  all 
of  them  among  the  earliest  missionaries  of  the  American  Board, 
The  following  instructive  reminiscences  have  been  furnished  by 
Dr.  Ide. 

"  There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  missionary  spirit,  which* 
manifested  and  diffused  itself  by  means  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary 
Society,  was  oue  principal  source  whence  sprang  many  other  benevolent 
Associations.  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  owes  its  origin  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  this,  than  to  any  other 
known  instrumentaUty.  At  the  time  the  Board  was  formed,  and  many 
years  before,  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  was  the  most  active 
and  efficient  missionary  organization  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  young 
men  at  Andover  with  whom  the  movement  originated  which  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Board,  were  some  of  them  the  sons  of  men  belonging 
to  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  and  may  naturally  be  supposed 
to  have  imbibed  the  spirit  with  which  their  fathers  were  actuated.  Pre- 
viously to  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  foreign  missions,  these  young  men 
were  known  to  be  zealously  engaged  in  promoting  the  object  of  the 
Massachusetts  Missionary  Society.  They  circulated  the  Address  and 
Constitution  of  this  Society,  and  made  great  exertions  to  procure  signers 
to  the  Constitution  and  contributors  to  its  funds.  I  myself  received  the 
Constitution  and  Address  of  this  Society  from  the  hand  of  one  of  these 
young  men,  with  a  request  that  I  would  circulate  it  as  extensively  as 
possible.  I  saw  in  other  particulars  their  attachment  to  this  Society, 
and  evidence  that  it  had  exerted,  and  was  still  exerting,  an  important 
influence  upon  their  minds.  The  object  contemplated  by  this  Society 
was  to  evangelize  the  heathen,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  destitute  among 
those  who  were  before  acquainted  with  the  gospel.  Its  operations  had 
already  directed  the  attention  of  the  then  rising  generation,  in  some 
measure,  to  this  great  object.  It  prepared  its  own  members,  as  well  as 
others,  for  still  farther  and  more  important  efforts  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world.  Dr.  Worcester,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
had  long  been  an  active  member  and  able  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Missionary  Society.  Jeremiah  Evarts,  Esq.,  whose  influence 
as  Treasurer  and  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  was  felt  through  the 
world,  was  once  the  Treasurer  of  the  M.  M.  S.,  and  the  Editor  of  then- 
joumaL    While  we  highly  prize  the  more  extended  efforts  which  are 
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now  made  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  honor  the  men  who 
bear  a  prominent  part  in  this  great  enterprise,  we  ought  not  to  forget  the 
important  services  rendered  to  this  cause,  bj  those  who  exercised  the 
self-denial  and  endured  the  labor  of  sustaining  their  feeble  beginnings. 
It  is  impossible  now  to  saj,  who  will  be  found  to  have  exerted  the  most 
important  agency  in  erecting  this  glorious  temple,  the  men  who  bear  a 
part  in  elevating  the  top-stone  to  its  place,  or  those  who  assisted  in 
laying  its  foundation." 

Confirmatory  of  this  account,  is  the  following  statement  of 
the  biographer  of  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester :  ^ 

"None,  probably,  could  have  been  better  prepared  to  assume,  if 
expedient,  the  responsibility  of  a  foreign  enterprise,  than  the  leading 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society.  And  of  the  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  Dr.  Worcester  more  than  once  found  occasion  to 
say,  that  whatever  good  should  be  accomplished  by  this  more  recent  and 
far  more  important  organization,  should  be  referred  mainly  to  the 
Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  for  the  preparatory  and  formative 
action. 

"The  Trustees  were  not  only  in  correspondence  with  the  London 
Society  and  other  kindred  associations  as  engaged  in  a  common  cause, 
but  communications  to  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  from  the 
missionaries  at  Tahiti,  were  actually  on  their  way,  at  the  time  when  the 
measures  were  adopted  by  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  for 
the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Conmussioners." 


$  3.     The  Jkflttenee  of  Haphinsianism  on  the  Early  Friends  of  the 
American  Board. 

The  character  of  Emmons  has  not  been  {appreciated,  because 
his  favorite  scheme  of  doctrine  has  not  been  understood.  His 
Memoir  would  be  the  Memoir  of  Hopkinsianism,  were  it  not  for 
the  simple  fact  that  Hopkinsianism  is  not  dead.  His  elasticity 
of  mind,  his  alert  benevolence,  his  quick  and  quickening  sym- 
pathies cannot  be  fully  portrayed,  unless  we  follow  out  the 
various  ramifications  of  the  influences  under  which  he  grew  up, 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  lived  and  moved,  and  to  the  richness  of 
which  he  added  the  fertility  of  his  own  mind.    Although  he 

1  Memoir  of  Worcester,  Vol.  II.  p.  98. 
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was  not  a  "  man  of  aflEBiirs,"  yet  he  defended  a  system  of  doctrine 
which  spurred  men  on  to  work  the  machinery  of  beneficence. 
The  spirit  of  his  system  carried  other  men,  further  than  it  car- 
ried him,  in  the  outward  business  of  philanthropy.  He  lived 
close  to  certain  lines  of  power  that  reached  the  extremities  of 
the  land.  We  wish  that  he  had  taken  hold  of  some  of  these 
lines  with  a  stronger  grasp.  But  he  was  busy  in  maintaining 
general  principles,  which  excited  other  men  to  practical  details. 
Non  omnia  possumus  omnes.  The  following  appendant  narra- 
tive is  one  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  Emmons  did  not  breathe 
an  exsiccating  theological  atmosphere,  and  was  not  enamoured  of 
a  dried  up  scholasticism ;  but  was  joyful  in  the  faith,  that  his 
New  Divinity  would  be  the  fresh  spring  of  new  practical  benevo- 
lence.   It  is  a  narrative  of  Hopkinsian  agencies : 

Preferring  the  structure  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  to 
any  national  organization,  Emmons  had  no  direct  agency  in  forming  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  If  he  had 
been  what  is  termed  a  "  politic  "  man,  a  "  shrewd  diplomatist,"  he  would 
have  been  less  frank  in  stating  his  fears,  and  more  forward  in  proclaim- 
ing his  joy,  in  relation  to  such  Boards.  His  downright,  open-hearted 
honesty  is  apparent  here  as  everywhere.  —  The  American  Board  imme- 
diately originated  from  the  prolific  minds  of  Samuel  Spring  and  Samuel 
Worcester.    Its  genesis  was  as  follows : 


Dr.  Worcester  wrote  at  the  decease  of  Dr.  Spring :  —  "I  did  not  know  before,  bow 
deep  an  interest  I  had  in  that  good  man.  In  age  he  has  been  to  me  as  a  father ;  in 
action,  for  a  course  of  years  and  in  many  interesting  scenes,  as  a  brother.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  we  jointly  united  in  formmg  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society, 
and  in  the  concerns  of  this  Society  we  haye  acted  together  eyer  since.  Nine  years 
ago  come  June — passing  in  a  chaise  together  fit>m  Andoyer  to  Bradford,  we  planned 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  haye  since  been  to- 
gether in  all  its  important  deliberations  and  transactions."  —  Memoir  of  Dr,  Worces- 
ter, Vol.  n.  p.  105. 

Dr.  Worcester  afterwards  wrote  (Memoir,  Vol.  II.  p.  106) :  On  the  twenty-sixth  of 
June,  ISIO,  "  Dr.  Spring  took  a  seat  in  my  chaise,  and  rode  with  me  [fiK>m  AndoTer] 
to  Bradford,  where  the  General  Association  was  to  convene.  In  the  conyersation  on 
the  way,  the  Jirst  idea,  I  belieye,  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  fob 
Foreign  Missions  was  suggested ;  —  the  form,  the  number  of  members,  and  the 
name,  were  proposed.  On  the  27th,  the  question  came  before  tlic  Assodation ;  and 
the  report  of  the  conmiittee  which  was  adopted  by  that  body,  was  tlic  substance  of  the 
result  of  the  conyersation  in  the  chaise." 
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The  biographer  of  Dr.  Worceater  adds  (Memoir,  Vol.  II.  p.  46) :  "It  is  remarked 
[by  Ecv.  Joseph  Tracy]  in  the  History  of  American  Missions,  —  *  Dr.  Worcester  does 
not  ascribe  the  honor  of  first  suggesting  this  idea  to  his  companion,  as  he  would  have 
done,  had  tmth  permitted,  nor  did  his  modesty  allow  him  to  claim  that  honor  for 
himself.  The  tmth  probably  is,  that  the  suggestion  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Worcester, 
bat  grew  out  of  their  mutual  conversation,  and  was  perfected  by  their  united 
counsels.' " 

This  remark  of  Mr.  Tracy  is  conjectural.  At  variance  with  it  is  a  remark  of  Pro- 
fiwsor  Leonard  Woods,  who  said  in  his  Sermon  at  the  fhnend  of  Dr.  Spring,  a  Ser- 
mon which  was  delivered  and  published  while  Dr.  Worcester  was  still  living :  — 
"  Dr.  Spring  acted  a  most  important  part  in  originating  the  Foreign  Mission  from 
America.  The  measures  which  led  to  the  organization  of  a  public  body  for  the  pro- 
motion of  that  great  object,  were  first  suggested  by  him.  And  in  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  that  benevolent  and  successful  undertaking,  he  was  among  those  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  principal  agency." 

These  records  of  individual  effort  are  important,  as  illustrating  the 
great  truth,  that  our  Missionary  Boards  resulted  from  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  mider  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  that  the  spirit  of  the 
age  had  been  affected  by  that  system  of  theology  which  presented  strik- 
ing and  impressive  views  of  the  voluntariness,  and  consequently  the 
blameworthiness  of  sin ;  of  our  duty  to  cherish  disinterested,  uncondi- 
tional submission  to  the  Divine  will ;  of  our  free  activity  in  working  out 
the  decrees  of  Him  who  is  our  Monarch,  our  Sovereign,  and  whose  entire 
character  we  may  define  by  saying,  "  God  is  love." 

That  Samuel  Spring,  the  inventive  philanthropist,  harmonized  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Emmons,  more  nearly  than  with  any  other  divine,  and 
more  nearly  than  any  other  independent  thinker  harmonized  with  Em- 
mons, is  a  statement  which  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who  knew 
their  habits  of  thought.  There  is  a  surprising  resemblance  between  the 
sermons  of  the  two  men,  so  far  forth  as  the  shading  of  doctrine  is  con- 
cerned. 

That  Dr.  Worcester  was  trained  under  the  same  influences  which 
formed  the  character  of  Dr.  Spring,  is  obvious  from  the  ensuing  facts : 

He  was  a  theological  pupil  of  Dr.  Samuel  Austin,  who  with  Spring  belonged  to  the 
remarkable  band  of  Emmons's  brothers-in-law,  and  adopted  the  main  principles  of 
Emmons's  theology.  While  pursuing  his  theological  studies  with  Austin,  the  young 
student  resided  in  the  fitmily  of  his  brother,  Leonard  Worcester,  a  third  redoubtable 
brother-in-law  of  the  Franklin  divine,  and  a  co-laborer  with  Emmons,  Austin,  and 
Spring  in  defending  the  New  Divinity.  Worcester  entered  College  in  1792 ;  and  in 
1798,  Eev.  Eli  Smith  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  HoUis,  N.  H.  Dr.  Wor- 
cester was  a  native  of  HoUis,  a  member  of  that  church,  and  became  an  intimate 
fHend  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  a  pupil  and  a  steadfiEist  disciple  of  Emmons.  (See 
Chapter  XIII.  \  6,  bek>w.) 

Q* 
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When  Samuel  Worcester  was  ordained  at  Fitchbnrg,  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  Austin,  who  spoke  of  himself  and  the  young  candidate  as  "  agreeing,  generally  at 
least,  in  the  same  Christian  sentiments."  (Memoir,  I.  201.)  When  Worcester  was 
resettled  in  Salem,  the  introductory  prayer  was  offered  by  the  same  Dr.  Spring,  whom 
Dr.  Daniel  Dana  was  wont  to  call  an  "  ultra  Hopkinsian ;  **  the  sermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  Austin ;  the  installing  prayer  was  offered  by  Samuel  Niles,  another  bosom 
Iriend  of  Emmons  (see  pp.  120, 121,  aboTe) ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by 
Dr.  Daniel  Hopkins,  who  is  thought  by  some  to  have  suggested  more  than  his  brother 
3amttel  originated,  of  the  Hopkinsian  scheme ;  and  the  closing  prayer  was  offered  by 
the  same  Leonard  Worcester,  who  with  Spring  and  Austin  belonged  to  that  imposing 
phalanx  of  metaphysical  brethren  who  married  their  wives  at  the  Hadley  parsonage. 

(It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  Jeremiah  Evarts,  the  second  Secretaiy  of  the  American 
Board,  was  in  the  year  1 803  the  preceptor  of  an  Academy  in  the  same  Leonard  Wor- 
cester's parish,  and  an  inmate  of  this  Hopkinsian's  household.) 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry,  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester  himself 
was  regarded  as  a  Hopkinsian.  He  writes  (Memoir,  L  159),  while  study- 
ing with  Dr.  Austin,  in  1795  : 

**  Tou  know,  my  friend,  the  outlines  of  my  scheme  of  theological  sentiments.  I 
have  not  yet  seen  occasion  to  alter  essentially.  I  shall  doubtless  bo  called  a  Hopkin- 
sian; yet  certainly  I  know  no  man,  with  whom  I  fully  accord  in  opinion.  Yon 
wish  me  to  'adopt  Hopkinsian  arguments,  but  Arminian  manners.'"  —  "I  cannot 
say  that  1  am  altogether  well  pleased  with  the  manners  of  the  Hopkinsian  clergy; 
but  you  will  excuse  it,  if  I  differ  so  much  fh>m  you,  as  to  think  them  at  least  as 
unexceptionable  as  those  of  the  Arminians."  —  "  A  clergyman  ought  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. Do  we  find  no  gentlemen  among  the  Hopkinsians  ?  Must  we  look  to  the 
Arminians  for  a  model  1  I  think  not.  If  the  Hopkinsians  as  a  body  are  too  austere, 
are  not  the  Arminians  too  loose  ?  " 

Worcester  writes  again  from  his  native  town  in  1796 : 

"  Mr.  Smith,  junior  pastor  of  the  church  in  this  place,  is  what  they  call  a  Hop- 
kinsian. He  is  high  in  the  esteem  and  affections  of  a  large  part  of  his  parishioners ; 
but  has  many  violent  opposcrs,  on  account  of  his  sentiments.  Some,  I  believe, 
oppose  his  sentiments  understandingly ;  but  the  most  part  raise  a  hue  and  cry  against 
Hopkinsianism,  while  they  know  nothing  of  the  first  principles  of  the  system.  The 
points  of  doctrine,  which,  when  insisted  on,  create  the  greatest  uneasiness,  are  those 
of  impartial  or  disinterested  benevolence,  personal  election,  total  moral  depravity, 
universal  preordination,  and  efficient  divine  influence  in  the  production  of  human 
volition.  Upon  these  points  of  doctrine,  Mr.  Smith,  as  well  as  many  othera  of  his 
brethren  in  persuasion,  treat  frequently  and  elaborately.  Perhiq)s  they  are  dwelt 
upon  too  much ;  certain  it  is,  they  occasion  warm  controversies  or  loud  murmurings 
in  this  quarter  of  the  country,  whenever  they  are  preached. 

"  Most  of  the  cleigymen  in  this  vicinity  are  what  may  be  called  modem  or  moderate 
Calvinists.  They  declaim  loudly  against  Hopkinsianism  and  its  advocates;  nor, 
indeed,  are  Hopkinsians  wanting  m  retort  and  pointed  animadversion.  And,  what 
is  truly  ridiculous,  each  party  endeavors  to  fasten  upon  the  other,  the  opprobrious 
charge  of  Arminianism.  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  ascertain  the  scheme  of  sentiments 
which  the  modem  Calvinists  would  wish  to  maintain.    Hostility  on  then:  part  seems 
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to  be  rat'.cr  orTcusivo  than  defensive.  They  do  not  so  much  contend  for  any  tenets 
of  tticir  own,  as  against  those  of  their  antagonists.  They  profess,  indeed,  to  be 
Calvinists,  yet  they  violently  oppose  the  doctrines  enumerated  above.  If  there  be 
any  sentiment  for  which  they  contend,  it  is  this, — that -all  kinds  of  sentiment  are 
equally  compatible  with  the  Christian  character.  They  talk  much  of  Catholicism,  for 
which  they  profess  to  be  great  sticklers;  and  labor  by  all  means  to  fix  upon  the 
Hopkinsians,  the  imputation  of  illiberality  and  bigotry."  —  (Memoir,  I.  167, 168.) 

Dr.  Worcester  writes  from  his  parsonage  at  Fitchburg,  in  1797  : 

"  What  is  to  be  my  lot  in  this  place,  God  only  knows,  and  time  only  must  declare. 
The  aspect  of  things  here,  at  present,  is  at  least  as  promising  for  good,  as  it  ever 
has  been  since  my  first  acquaintance  among  this  people.  It  was  here  as  in  most 
other  places ;  violent  and  inveterate  prejudices  reigned  predominant  in  \he  minds  of 
by  far  the  greater  part  They  were  determined  never  to  like  a  Hopkinsian.  And  I 
need  not  tell  you  what  difficulties  I  have  had  to  encounter,  and  under  what  disad- 
vantages I  have  had  to  labor.  But  I  believe  their  prejudices  are,  by  this  time,  in  a 
good  m^isure  destroyed.  They  begin  to  think  that  a  Hopkinsian  is  not  that 
dreadful  creature  they  had  contemplated." —  (Memoir,  I.  199,  200.) 

We  add  the  following  statements : 

While  his  parishioners  in  Fitchbuig  were  contending  against  him,  tfaey  accused 
him  of  adherence  to  the  theology  of  his  teacher  Austin.  —  '*  The  cry  of  Hopkinsianism, 
bigotry,  intolerance,  oppression,  waxed  louder  and  louder.  Even  the  very  children 
in  some  families  became  so  accustomed  to  hear  the  word  *  Eopkinnan  *  pronounced 
in  tones  of  bitter  reproach  and  reviling,  that  they  would  employ  it  in  theu*  petty 
strifes  and  bickerings,  as  one  of  the  very  worst  of  hard  wimes  to  characterize  an  object 
of  their  resentment."  —  (Memoir,  I.  282.) 

The  biographer  of  Dr.  Worcester  remarks,  that  "  Worcester's  sermons  at  Fitchburg 
were  more  uniformly  cast  in  the  distinctive  Hopkinsian  mould,  than  those  written  at 
Salem."  He  had  elaborated  his  Fitchburg  discourses  "with  much  attention  to 
every  quality,  both  of  matter  and  of  style.  Great  as  was  his  temptation  to  draw 
upon  them  [while  he  was  in  his  Salem  pastorate],  seven  or  eight  years  had  passed 
away,  before  the  temptation  had  become  very  troublesome.  At  length,  however,  he  saw, 
as  he  thought,  that  he  was  in  serious  danger  fVom  this  source.  He  gathered  all  those 
sermons  together,  and  reserving  but  a  small  parcel,  he  committed  the  rest  to  the 
tamos!  When  interrogated  upon  the  wisdom  of  this  sacrifice,  he  answered  very 
seriously :  'I  found  that  I  was  making  crutches  of  them.' "  —  (Memoir,  I.  210,  394.) 

Still  it  is  said  by  his  biographer  (Vol.  I.  p.  211),  that  "Dr.  Worcester  probably 
never  adopted  any  article  of  belief,  called  Hopkinsianism,  unless  it  was  such  ns  had 
been  already  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  theology  of  Edwards,  or  was  a  legitimate,  and 
not  an  ultra  inference  from  well-established  facts  and  principles."  This  remark  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  style  of  Hopkinsian  writers,  who  claim  Edwards  as  the 
defender  of  theur  first  principles.  Dr.  Emmons  would  have  made  this  remark  with  an 
added  emphasis  in  regard  to  himself,  and  would  have  insisted  that  he,  not  probably 
but  certainUf,  never  adopted  any  part  of  Hopkinsianism  unless  it  "had  been  already 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  theology  of  Edwards,  or  was  a  legitimate  and  not  an  ultra 
inference  from  established  facts  end  principles.*' 
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The  preceding  items  are  sufficient  to  assure  us  that,  notwithstanding 
the  diversities  of  belief  which  will  alwajs  distinguish  independent  minds, 
still  the  spirit  of  Hopkinsianism  and  of  Emmonism  had  enkindled  the 
two  great  lights  which  shone  brightest  upon  the  American  Board  at  the 
morning  of  its  life.  It  had  also  wrought  more  or  less  effectually  upon 
the  joung  men  who  became  the  earliest  missionaries  of  that  Board. 
This  is  evident  from  the  following  sketches : 

Some  writers  have  mtuntainod  that  Adoniram  Judson,  though  not  the  caase,  was 
yet  the  first  immediate  occasion,  of  forming  the  new  missionaxy  scheme.  He  wrote 
the  **  Statement  and  Inquiries"  which  resulted  in  the  vote  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Association,  instituting  the  American  Board.  His  personal  appearance  before  that 
Association  had  a  marked  influence  upon  its  members.  Now  Adoniram  Jndson  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  loved  the  character  and  imbibed  the  theories  of  Emmons. 
The  enterprising  joung  man,  himself,  adopted  the  same  theories  in  his  early  youth. 
He  defended  them  while  he  was  a  student  at  Brown  University.  He  was  an  inmate 
there,  in  the  family  of  a  Hopkinsian  Professor,  and  a  pupil  of  Emmons.  Wlien 
young  Jndson  lost  his  faith  in  the  insphred  word,  he  still  believed  that  these  theories 
were  contained  in  it,  and  that  some  of  them  were  true,  even  if  uninspired.  He 
continued  to  defend  them  after  he  became  a  devoted  Christian  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover.  He  was  approbated  to  preach  as  a  Hopkinsian  and  an 
Emmonite.  His  first  admirable  wife,  also,  was  an  admirer  and  an  earnest  reader  of 
Emmons.    So  was  Harriet  Newell,  her  friend. 

Samuel  J.  Mills  is  believed  by  many  to  have  struck  out  the  first  hint  which  resulted 
in  our  present  Foreign  Missionary  organizations.  His  biographer  goes  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  Mills  "  is  justly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  originating  the  plan  of  that  noble 
institution,"  the  American  Board.  Mills  was  the  son  of  a  Connecticut  pastor  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Hopkins,  and  a  beloved  college-mate  of  Emmons.  He  was  a 
champion  for  the  "Litchfield  County  Divinity,"  a  system  cast  in  the  Hopkinsian 
mould.^  The  conversion  of  the  youthfhl  Samuel  J.  Mills,  was,  in  a  peculiar  degree, 
coincident  with  the  Hopkinsian  standard  of  practical  religion.  His  early  plan  of 
Missions  was  like  that  of  Emmons,  in  favor  of  the  heathen  on  our  own  continent. 
His  last  effort  for  Missions  was  like  that  of  Hopkins,  in  favor  of  the  African  negro.' 

That  Gordon  Hall,  too,  another  early  missionary  of  the  Board,  was  essentially  a 

1  Rev.  Abel  McEwen,  D.  D.,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  wrote  to  me  the  follow- 
ing letter :  "  The  theology  of  Mr.  Mills  of  Toiringford,  was,  in  Litchfield  county, 
called  Calvinism.  It  was  very  nigh  Hopkinsianism,  save  the  posthumous,  peoaliar 
sentiments  ascribed  to  Hopkins.  Mr.  Mills  was  enamoured  of  the  doctrines  of  divine 
sovereignty  and  election,  hut  careful  to  let  nothing  impair  man's  free  agency.  If 
Hopkins  said  that  divine  efficiency  produced  in  man  sinful  action,  Mr.  Mills,  I  think, 
would  not  have  said  this.  He  escnewed  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin  to  his  race.    Mr.  Mills  once  said  to  me :  '  They  say, 

''In  Adam's  flUl, 
We  sinned  aU :  " 

They  don't  believe  it,  more  than  that '  [hero  he  quoted  the  old  distich  setting  off  the 
absurdity  of  the  old  theorv]." 
'^  See  Memoir  of  Hopkins,  pp.  164,  165. 
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Hopkinsian,  is  attested  by  many  witnesses,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  Doctrinal  Essay  which  he  wrote  during  his  missionary  life.  After  stating 
that  holiness  consists  in  benevolence,  and  sin  consists  in  selfishness,  he  thus  proceeds 
in  regard  to  the  benevolence  of  Grod : 

"  Benevolence  desires  the  happiness  of  the  whole ;  how  then  can  it  be  reconciled  to 
the  misery  of  a  part  1  The  answer  is  at  hand.  Benevolence  desires  the  greatest  good 
of  the  whole.  And  if,  on  survey  of  the  several  ports,  it  be  found  that  this  good  of  the 
whole  will  be  augmented  by  the  misery  of  a  part,  benevolence  demands  the  suffering. 
It  demands  this  misery,  not  as  in  itself  desirable,  but  because  by  it  greater  good  will 
be  promoted.  In  view  of  the  evil  which  is  apparent  in  the  system,  the  benevolent 
mind  reposes  implicit  confidence  in  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  believing  that  all 
things  will  ultimately  work  together  for  good. 

"  It  is  asked  if,  since  a  part  must  be  miserable,  the  benevolent  mind  must  or  can 
consent  to  belong  to  that  part  ?  The  question  grates  harshly  upon  the  natural  heart. 
Nor  do  I  conceive  the  question  to  be  of  the  last  importance.  .  .  .  The  benevolent  mind 
must  consent  to  the  misery  of  a  part,  that  the  whole  may  bo  perfect.  This  sufiering 
part  must  be  fixed,  bearing  a  certain  propoition  to  the  whole.  It  must  likewise  bo 
composed  of  a  definite  number  of  individuals.  To  this  the  benevolent  mind  must 
consent.  Now  if  the  benevolent  mind  sees,  that  this  suffering  part  cannot  be  secured 
to  its  exact  proportion  without  its  including  himself,  must  he  not  acquiesce  ?  And  if 
he  is  unwilling  to  be  included  in  this  part,  does  he  not  place  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  perfection  of  the  system  ?  The  truth  in  this  case,  I  think,  cannot  be  mistaken.  In 
the  love  of  benevolence  consists  true  holiness.  The  same  representation  comports 
with  the  account  which  God,  in  his  word,  has  given  of  his  own  holy  nature,  and  tho 
nature  of  all  who,  through  sanctification,  are  made  one  with  him. 

"  *  God  is  love.'  This  comprises  all  his  moral  perfections.  This  he  displays  to  tho 
view  of  the  universe  by  creating  and  upholding  all  things,  and  diffusing  the  greatest 
possible  happiness  throughout  the  vast  system  of  being." 

"  I  am  sure,"  says  the  Rev.  Horatio  Bardwell,  one  of  our  early  Foreign  Mission- 
aries, "  that  Mills,  Hall,  Richards,  and  Rice  were  Hopkinsian  in  the  type  of  their  the- 
ology." "My  mother  and  my  minister  were  Hopkintonian  (for  that  was  the  word) ; 
and  when  by  the  grace  of  God  I  was  converted,  I  became  one  also." 

Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury,  D.  D.,  the  veteran  missionary  among  the  Choctaws,  was 
nurtured  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Franklin  theology.  He  was  a  parish- 
ioner of  Emmons's  nearest  clerical  neighbor,  Sanford  (see  pp.  118-120  above),  and 
when  the  rich  marble  monument  was  recently  erected  to  that  remarkable  orator.  Dr. 
Kingsbury  wrote : 

Mr.  Sanford,  "  that  dear  departed  man  of  God,  has  a  memorial  in  my  affections 
more  enduring  than  marble  or  granite.  My  hope  of  an  interest  in  the  merits  of 
Christ,  I  owe  to  him,  as  an  instrument  in  God's  hand ;  and  if  I  have  ever  been  ena- 
bled to  do  any  good  to  my  fellow  men,  it  is  to  be  traced  to  him  as  the  instrumental 
cause. 

"  When  I  was  inquiring  as  to  my  duty  in  relation  to  the  ministry,  he  said  to  me, 
'  Do  not  ttiink  of  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  become 
a  poor,  despised  man  all  your  days,  for  the  sake  of  honoring  Christ,  and  doing  good 
to  the  souls  of  men.'  I  have  ever  regarded  the  above  as  an  instance  of  his  faithful 
dealing  with  those  who  applied  to  him  for  counsel.  After  an  experience  of  more  than 
forty  years,  I  am  truly  thankM  that  the  Lord  enabled  me  to  prefer  Christ  and  pov- 
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crty  nr.d  reproach,  to  the  riches,  honor,  and  pleasures  of  earth.  And  now  in  my  sev- 
enty-fourth year,  I  can  say,  '  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  me,  so  that  I  hare  not 
wanted  for  any  good  thing.'  *' 

Another  early  Missionary  of  the  Board,  Rev.  Daniel  Temple,  once  remarked :  "  I 
hear  much  said  against  the  followers  of  Emmons.  My  pastor  was  one  of  them.  I 
am  one  of  them.  I  owe  my  conversion,  under  God,  to  their  instrumentality.  I  have 
derived  my  chief  aid  from  them  m  preparing  for  my  mission.  I  find  no  men  so  con- 
sdentions  in  sapporting  my  cause." 

Similar  words  have  been  uttered  by  other  men  who  left  our  Hopkinsian 
parbhes,  that  they  may  practise  in  foreign  lands,  the  disinterested  be- 
nevolence which  they  had  learned  to  exercise  at  home.  It  has  been 
proverbially  affirmed,  that  "  Hopkinsianism  saved  the  churches  in  Mas- 
sachusetts." It  is  equally  true,  that  it  contained  the  germ  of  many  a 
philanthropic  enterprise  for  the  world.  That  mission  to  Africa,  which 
was  projected  by  Samuel  Hopkins,  never  ceased  to  exert  an  influence 
upon  his  theological  school.  As  early  as  1806,  a  parishioner  of  his 
brother,  Dr.  Daniel  Hopkins,  of  Salem,,  gave  ten  thousand,  dollars  for 
a  Hopkinsian  Theological  Seminary,  "because  we  must  raise  up  minis- 
ters, if  we  would  have  men  go  as  missionaries."  In  1811,  the  widow  of 
this  parishioner,  herself  an  intelligent  Hopkinsian,  gave  thirty  thousand 
dollars  to  the  American  Board,  and  thirty  thousand  to  the  Seminary  at 
Andover.  It  was  not  without  reason  that,  as  early  as  1803,  Samuel 
Spring,  the  pupil  of  Samuel  Hopkins,  dedicated  a  brief  eulogy  on  his 
teacher  "  to  the  public  at  large,  who  must  gratefully  review  his  zeal  and 
exertions  to  promote  the  best  interest  of  gospel  missions  among  the 
heathens,"  and  *'  to  his  attending  angels  who  guarded  his  bed  when  he 
fell  asleep."  It  was  in  the  stirring  spirit  of  this  school,  and  in  defence  of 
its  rousing  principles,  that  Emmons  thought,  and  wrote,  and  preached. 


§  4.  The  Special  Interest  of  Emmons  in  Home  Missions. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  this  independent  man  had  his  own 
views  of  National  Associations,  and  that  the  Massachusetts  Mission- 
ary Society  was  his  especial  favorite.  His  missionary  policy,  per- 
haps, is  what  we  might  have  expected  from  an  aged  and  studious 
recluse,  attached  to  the  old  processes  of  church  and  state, 
and  peculiarly  reverential  toward  the  example  of  his  townsman, 
David  Brainerd.^  In  his  Discourse  on  the  Hopeless  State  of 
the  Heathen,  he  says :  "  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done,  or  can  too 
much  be  done,  to  enlighten  those  immortal  souls  that  are  ready 
^  See  pp.  8-12,  above. 
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to  perish  ?  On  whqm  does  this  labor  devolve  ?  —  It  particularly 
devolves  upon  Europeans  to  enlighten  tlie  European,  Asiatic, 
and  African  heathens,  and  upon  American  Christians  to  enlighten 
American  heathens."  In  his  Constitution  for  the  Massachusetts 
Missionary  Society,  he  had  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  destitute 
regions  of  our  own  land,  then  upon  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
Tiext  upon  all  the  heathens  upon  our  continent, /iia%  upon  the 
entire  world.    Dr.  Ide  says : 

^  Emmons  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  by 
Hon.  Samuel  T.  Armstrong  of  Boston,  February  28,  1827,  and  he 
always  considered  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  sustain  this  relation. 
He  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  Board,  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
operations  of  this  body,  and  devoutly  rejoiced  in  their  success.  It  ought 
not,  however,  to  be  concealed,  that  he  was  more  engaged  in  Home  than 
in  Foreign  Missions.  He  believed  that  American  Christians  are  under 
special  obligations  to  give  their  own  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  the 
gospel,  and  that  this  is  the  most  important  measure  they  can  adopt  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world.  He  did  not  desire  that  less  should  be  done 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  lands ;  but  he  insisted  upon 
the  duty  of  doing  more  comparatively  for  the  conversion  of  our  own 
countrymen.  It  was  his  decided  opinion,  that  the  American  church  is 
farther  behind  her  duty  in  respect  to  the  supply  of  the  spiritual  wants  of 
her  own  country,  than  she  is  in  respect  to  the  destitute  of  foreign  lands. 
In  reply  to  the  assertions  often  made  by  those  who  conversed  with  him, 
that  the  more  we  do  for  foreign  missions  the  more  we  shall  do  for  our 
own  country,  he  would  often  say,  *  The  reverse  of  that  is  true  ;  the  more 
we  do  to  sustain  the  gospel  in  our  own  country,  the  more  we  shall  do 
for  its  dissemination  abroad.' "  ^ 

The  extracts  already  taken  from  his  sermon,  preached  sixty 
years  ago,  indicate  his  attachment  to  the  old  -scheme  which 
proposes,  first  of  all,  the  evangelization  of  those  men  and  tribes 
which  are  the  nearest  to  us,  and  with  which  we  have  the  closest 
alliance.  When  the  new  scheme  was  organized,  making  the 
Foreign  enterprise  more  prominent  than  the  Home  enterprise, 
he  had  nearly  reached  the  common  limit  of  life,  and  was  too  old 
to  cease  from  repeating  his  favorite  maxim :  "  None  will  feel  a 
proper  concern  for  others,  who  do  not  feel  a  proper  concern 

1  Memoir  of  Emmons,  pp.  96,  97. 
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for  themselves.  None  will  be  greatly  engaged  to  promote  religion 
abroad,  who  are  not  equally  engaged  to  promote  it  at  home. 
None  have  any  encouragement  to  embark  in  the  adventurous 
cause  of  propagating  the  gospel,  unless  their  hearts  glow 
with  love  to  God,  and  a  tender  concern  for  the  souls  of  men." 
Time  has  developed  the  harmony  of  the  Home  and  the  Foreign 
enterprise,  and  the  rightfulness  of  special  eflForts  for  either,  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  other.  If  Emmons  had  not  reached  his  sixty- 
sixth  year  when  the  American  Board  was  formed,  and  if  he  had 
not  lived  so  solitary  a  life  in  his  rural  retreat,  he  would  probably 
have  been  more  sanguine  that  the  young  Andover  students,  who 
urged  their  fathers  to  establish  a  Foreign  Mission,  would  find 
their  juvenile  anticipations  fully  realized  in  history.  He  was 
not  so  quick  as  his  classmate  Treadwell,  the  first  Pi'esident  of 
the  American  Board,  to  adopt  a  new  plan  started  by  young  men. 
He  was  not,  like  Treadwell,  a  man  of  active  commerce  with  the 
world.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  however,  that  Dr.  James  W. 
Alexander,  in  1854,  and  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  formed 
an  opinion  of  Foreign  Missions  which  closely  resembles  that  of 
Emmons  in  his  old  age.  Dr.  Alexander  writes :  "  As  we  are 
cutting  ourselves  off  more  and  more  from  the  old  world,  and 
likely  to  carry  out  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Christians  in  the  United  States  are  proportionally  more  bound 
to  devise  means  of  sending  the  gospel  to  Spanish  America. 
Brazil  is  quite  open,  and  New  Granada  nearly  so.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this,  along  with  the  black  and  red  men,  falls  more  justly 
to  our  share,  than  Hindoos,  Nestorians,  Druses,  Arabs,  or 
Turks."! 

§  5.  Influence  of  hie  Writings  in  EvangeUzing  our  New  Settlements. 

The  chief  contribution  which  Emmons  made  to  the  Mis- 
sionary enterprise,  he  made  through  his  pupils  and  friends. 
He  lived  in  them.  No  one  can  read  the  history  of  his 
disciples  without  feeling  that  their  instructor,  whatever  inci- 
dental objections  he  may  have  made  to  National  as  distinct  from 
State  organizations,  had  an  anticipatory  spirit,  intent  on  evan- 
gelizing the  world.2 

1  Forty  Years'  Familiar  Letters,  Vol.  II.  p.  204. 

2  See  Chapter  XHI.  i  2,  4  3,  M- 
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Not  by  his  pupils  only,  by  his  writings  also,  Dr.  Emmons  has 
accelerated  the  work  of  Christianizing  our  destitute  settlements. 
His  readers  and  admirers  have  been  pioneers  in  spreading  the 
gospel  along  the  frontiers  of  our  land.  He  often  received  letters 
from  Christians  whom  ho  had  never  seen,  residing  in  regions 
where  he  had  never  been,  thanking  him  for  the  Missionary  work 
which  he  was  performing  by  his  printed  discourses.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  of  these  letters.  It  was  written  to  him  as 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  from  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  it  enclosed  a  liberal  donation  for  that 
Society. 

^  I  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  communicating  my  sincere  thanks 
to  you,  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  of  convincing  me  of  the 
truth,  and  establishing  me  in  the  belief  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
Bible,  more  than  I  ever  was  before,  or  probably  should  have  been,  had 
I  never  read  your  sermons."  "So  far  as  my  ideas  of  divinity  are 
correct,  it  is  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  owing  to  the  light  which 
I  have  received  from  reading  your  sermons  on  doctrinal  subjects,  and  of 
course  I  feel  myself  very  much  indebted  to  your  labors  and  study.*' 

Many  similar  epistles  he  received  from  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  whither  his  pupils  carried  his  decisive  influence,^  and 
where  his  printed  sermons  were  found  on  the  old  mantel  shelves 
before  other  books  had  become  accessible.  Some  intensely  inter- 
esting communications  came  from  East  Tennessee,  where  there 
was  a  Hopkinsian  development  which  is  itself  a  history.  A  brief 
notice  of  this  development  is  essential  to  a  full  portraiture  of 
Emmons.  His  face  is  reflected,  though  in  a  somewhat  wrinkled 
aspect,  from  the  troubled  waters  of  that  western  State.  Some* 
have  wondered  why  so  many  clergymen  and  laymen  in  Ten- 
nessee, with  their  vehement  opposition  to  anti-slavery,  united 
with  the  New  School  Presbyterian  body  when  it  dissolved  its 
connection  with  the  Old  School  Assembly.  The  cause  is  found 
in  the  influence  which  Hopkins,  Spring,  and  Emmons,  exerted 
upon  that  distant  settlement,  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  The 
following  appendant  sketches  claim  a  place  in  the  Memoir  of 
the  still  metaphysician,  for  fhey  illustrate  the  character  of  the 

1  For  the  indebtedness  of  these  States  to  Dr.  Emmons,  see  Chapter  XIII.  ^  3,  i  4- 
VOL.  I.  R 
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"  theological  news  "  which  flowed  into  his  parsonage  from  year 
to  year,  and  cheered  his  solitary  toils. 

Ret.  Hezekixh  Balch,  D.D. 

This  divine  was  bora  in  Maryland  in  1741,  graduated  at  Nassau  Hall  in  1762, 
emigrated  in  1785-6  to  that  part  of  the  western  wilderaess  which  is  now  called. 
Tennessee,  and  having  been  installed  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Green- 
ville, originated  the  plan  of  Greenville  College  m  1793,  and  was  elected  the  first 
president  of  the  College  in  1794.  At  one  period  of  his  presidency,  this  college 
"had  students  from  nine  different  States  and  Territories,  and  a  more  than  usual  pro- 
portion of  them  rose  to  honorable  eminence  in  the  different  walks  of  life/' 

In  1795,  this  resolute  thinker  visited  New  England,  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Samuel  Spring  and  Dr.  Emmons,  and  hid  favorite  college  received  from  them  and  from 
their  opulent  friends,  valuable  tontributions  in  money  and  in  books.  Dr.  Balch  stated 
to  his  friend.  Dr.  Coffin,  "  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  travel  under  the  rare 
advantages  of  improving  conversation  with  the  most  enlightened  ministers  and  other 
Christians,  which  he  enjoyed,  while  soliciting  for  the  college,  without  an  earnest  spirit 
of  theological  inquiry.  '  This,'  said  he,  'the  great  and  good  Dr.  Green  of  Philadel- 
phia did  much  to  invigorate  and  direct  by  his  kind  and  brotherly  counsels  to  me  on 
my  way  to  the  North,  ibr  which  I  have  ever  been  thankful.'  He  told  me  that  I  would 
find,  as  he  did,  in  the  Northern  States,  a  class  of  ministers,  some  of  whose  veligioits 
sentiments  wero  considered  erroneous,  while  their  main  tenets  wero  unquestionably 
Calvinistic.  He  advised  me  by  all  means  to  become  acquainted  with  these  men.  '  I 
do  not  myself  agree  with  them,'  he  said, '  in  every  thing ;  but  in  some  things  which  are 
questioned,  I  know  they  are  right.  I  found  reason  to  esteem  them  as  among  the 
most  laborious  students,  fitithful  pastors,  successful  preachers,  and  instructive  writers 
in  all  New  England.'  *  Now,'  added  Mr.  Balch,  and  often  did  he  take  occasion  to 
repeat  it  in  my  ears,  —  *  these  wero  the  very  ministers  who  most  assisted  me  to  obtain 
donations ;  and  who  afforded  me,  by  conversations  and  books,  my  principal  helps  in 
the  investigation  of  religious  truth.'  Ho  informed  me  that  he  preached,  of  course, 
boldly  and  explicitly  on  his  return,  his  most  illustrative  thoughts  on  gospel  doctrines, 
as  had  ever  been  his  way ;  keeping  nothing  back  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God ;  fully 
persuaded  that  he  had  learaed  better  to  understand  it  by  his  opportunities  of  receiving 
additional  light.  '  I  took  pains,'  said  he,  *  to  assure  ministers  and  people,  privately 
and  publicly,  that  I  believed  more  firmly,  because  more  intelligently,  than  ever 
before,  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  free  and  sovereign  grace,  which  I  had  so  long 
preached ;  but  I  blessed  God,  He  had  led  me  into  a  clearer  knowledge  of  them  all 
in  then:  inspired  meaning  and  essential  harmony ;  that  I  felt  myself  able  to  unfold 
them,  and  defend  them  in  a  more  consistent  manner,  and  to  preadi  the  truth  on  one 
topic,  without  taking  it  back  again,  when  discussing  another. '  "  [Here  we  see  the 
favorite  thought  of  Dr.  Emmons,  that  Hopkinsianism  is  "  consistent  Calvinism."] 

Dr.  Coffin  continues  his  narrative  (Sprague's  Annals,  III.  313, 314) :  "  As  to  the 
views  which  rendered  Dr.  Balch  obnoxious  to  many  of  his  brethren,  it  is  impossible, 
in  so  brief  a  space  as  is  allotted  to  me  in  this  letter,  to  go  into  detail.  It  will  perhaps 
be  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  sympathized  with  that  class  of  New  England  divines,  who 
wero,  and  still  are  known  as  Hopkinsians.  His  most  familiar  and  fiivorite  sentiment 
was,  that  all  true  holiness,  both  in  God  and  his  intelligent  creatures,  consists  in  im- 
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partial,  disinterested  good- will,  lovo  or  benevolence  to  all  beings  capable  of  happiness ; 
and  a  benevolent  complacency  in  the  moral  excellence  of  all  who  possess  this  essential 
qualification  for  happiness,  and  for  promoting  its  diffusion. 

**  The  first  impression  which  his  preaching  made  upon  his  church  and  large  congre- 
gation after  his  return  from  the  North  and  East,  as  I  received  abundant  evidence 
from  many  of  them,  was  very  generally  favorable.  But  alarms  were  gradually  excited 
among  his  people,  and  in  due  time,  when  he  thought  the  case  required  it,  he  was 
heai-d  by  his  Presbytery, — that  of  Abingdon ;  before  whom  he  stated  what  were  his 
views  of  Divine  truth,  which  he  fully  believed  were  vindicated  both  by  the  Bible  and 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  So  satisfied  were  the  majority  of  that  body  that  he  embraced 
nothing  heretical,  or  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men,  that  they  passed  a  vote  to  this 
effect ;  and  agreed  individually  to  do  what  they  could  to  quiet  any  alarms  existing 
among  his  people." 

In  the  year  1800,  the  indefioigable  President  wrote  thus  to  his  friend  Coffin,  urging 
him  to  become  a  pioneer  in  evangelizing  the  new  settlements  in  Tennessee  :  "  Since 
my  return  from  New  England,  sir,  I  have  been  cited  to  ecclesiastical  trial  for  errors 
imputed  to  me  by  my  prosecutors,  sixteen  times  before  Presbytery;  four  times  before 
Synod ;  and  once  before  the  General  Assembly.  I  had  not  far  short  of  one  hundred 
scholars  in  the  College.  But  my  interruptions  and  absences  to  attend  my  trials,  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  the  Institution.  The  students  were  obliged  to  go  home.  Nev- 
ertheless, sir,  all  that  I  have  suffered  has  only  served  to  confirm  me  more  and  more 
in  the  belief,  that  what  I  have  contended  for  is  God's  Bible  truth,  and  will  stand  for- 
ever. My  prosecutors  have  never  yet  taught  me  the  doctrine  of  fear.  Come  over, 
sir,  and  I  hope  God  will  so  order  it  that  you  will  fall  in  love  with  our  country." 
(Spnigue's  Annals,  III.  313.  These  difficulties  of  President  Balch  are  noticed  by 
Emmons  on  p.  170,  above.) 

When  he  was  on  the  confines  of  death  in  1810,  this  intrepid  Prpsident,  "  looking  up 
with  tears  towards  heaven,"  solemnly  remarked  to  Dr.  Coffin :  '  Sir,  I  cordially  sub- 
mit to  the  righteous  sentence  of  God's  eternal  law ;  the  precepts  of  which  I  have  no 
apology  for  breaking.  At  the  same  time,  I  trust  I  have  a  little — oh  1  how  little,  of  that 
holy  disinterested  love  which  makes  the  lifo  of  justifying  faith  in  Christ ;  that  love, 
sir,  that  will  bear  the  examination  and  meet  the  approving  smile  of  the  great  Judge 
of  quick  and  dead.'  "  Even  in  his  last  will  and  testament"  [adds  Dr.  Coffin],  "he 
gave  his  soul  to  his  God  to  be  made  for  Christ's  sake,  in  boundless  grace,  an  eternal 
vessel  of  mercy  in  heaven,  or,  in  righteous  judgment  for  his  sins,  a  vessel  of  everlast- 
ing wrath  in  hell ;  just  as  seemed  good  in  his  sight." — I  said :  *Mr.  Balch,  will  all 
who  may  read  your  will,  understand  your  unshaken  hope  of  salvation  through 
Christ? '  '  Sir,'  said  he,  *  1  cannot  allow  myself  to  make  conditions  with  God ;  to  him 
I  cordially  submit,  without  any  reserve,  for  time  and  for  eternity.  Let  the  words 
stand,  sir ;  they  show  me  the  only  way  in  which  I  mean  to  die.  Those  who  have 
heard  mc  insist  on  unreserved  submission,  as  always  involved  in  saving  faith,  may  learn 
the  importance  of  it  in  their  own  case,  when  they  find  how  I  choose  to  die.'  So, 
therefore,  [adds  President  Coffin],  the  words  now  stand  in  the  Register's  office  in 
Greenville."  —  (Sprague's  Annals,  lU.  319.) 

This  marvellous  will  and  testament,  no  parallel  to  which  can  be  found,  perhaps,  in 
any  Register's  office  on  this  globe,  indicates  that  the  General  Assembly  had  some 
reason  for  censuring  the  President's  ''improprieties  and  imprudences  of  speech." 
He  acknowledged,  before  his  judges,  his  ill-considered  words,  and  submitted  humbly 
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to  the  censure  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Coart.  He  did  not  retract  his  Emmonism,  but 
those  methods  of  expressing  it  which  were  injadidoos.  He  was  doubtless  misunder- 
stood by  the  Assembly,  and  he  was  doubtless  an  imprudent,  though  a  brare  and  stal- 
wart man.  It  was  a  felicitous  remark  of  Emmons  (p.  170,  above),  that  the  Assembly 
censured  the  President  "  for  maintaining  what  they  considered  as  Hopkinsian  senti- 
ments." 

This  use  of  the  word  "  sentiments  "  suggests  a  philological  curiosity,  contained  in  one 
of  the  Assembly's  charges  against  the  President  of  Greenville  College.  His  censors 
declare  (see  Minutes  of  General  Assembly,  p.  154),  that  "Mr.  Balch  appears  to  con- 
found sentiment  with  the  mere  perception  of  truth,  whereas  it  always  partakes  of  tJie 
disposition  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  involves  either  sin  or  holiness."  President 
Balch  derived  this  use  of  the  word  sentiment  partly  from  the  New  England  divines, 
and  particularly  from  Emmons,  who  says  that  our  Lord  "  did  not  preach  superficiaUif 
but  sentimentally,"  and  that  the  good  pastor's  discourses  are  "  more  sentimental  than 
declamatory."  ^  Seldom  did  it  occur  to  the  Franklin  recluse,  that  his  use  of  the  word 
sentiment  for  doctrine,  would  agitate  the  theological  waters  of  Tennessee  and  of  the 
whole  Presbyterian  Church. 


Rbt.  Charles  Copfiit,  D.D. 

This  divine  was  named  by  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  on  p.  126,  above.  He  was 
bom  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  August  15, 1775,  and  died  June  3,  1853.  Dr.  Daniel 
Dana  says  of  this  highly  finished  scholar :  "  Soon  ailer  leaving  Harvard  College,  he 
raised  a  trembling  eye  to  the  ministry,  and  commenced  the  study  of  Theology  with 
my  father  at  Ipswich.  The  minister  of  his  parents  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  rfiis 
place,  whose  religions  views  were,  as  you  know,  decidedly  and  strongly  Hopkinsian. 
But  though  such  were  not  the  early  views  of  the  young  nmn,  there  occurred,  after- 
wards, a  great  revolution  in  his  mind.  He  finished  his  studies  with  Dr.  Spring,  and 
becoming  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  was  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  acute  and  able 
defenders  of  the  new  system  which  he  had  embraced." — (Sprague's  Annals,  IV.  249.) 

In  1800,  Dr.  Coffin  visited  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  while  there  "  became  much 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  Greenville  College ;  and  the  conviction  which  he  felt  of 
the  importance  of  having  the  number  of  competent  teachers,  as  well  as  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  greatly  increased  in  that  newly  settled  Western  country,  gave  direction  to  his 
future  course  in  life."— (Annals,  IV.  247.) 

In  1803-4,  "  he  was  occupied  for  a  considerable  time  in  soliciting  funds  [in  New 
England]  for  the  endowment  of  Greenville  College,  of  which  he  had  now  become  Vice- 
President."  Having  devoted  his  energies  to  the  building  up  of  the  College  until  1810, 
he  was  then,  at  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Balch,  elected  its  President,  and  having  served 
it  &ithfully  in  this  office  untH  1827,  he  "accepted  a  call  to  the  Presidency  of  East 
Tennessee  University,  at  Knoxville,"  where  he  remained  until  1838.  Some  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine,  and  in  the  Panoplist.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
reader  and  admirer  of  Emmons,  and  received  from  him  much  aid,  not  only  in  doc- 
trinal instruction,  but  also  in  philanthropic  enterprises. 

1  See  p.  74,  above.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  use  of  the  word  is  pectdiar  to  the 
New  England,  or  even  to  the  American  divines ;  but  the  frequency  of  the  usage  is  pe- 
culiar to  them. 
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Rkt.  Robbbt  Hkndebsov,  D.D. 
The  two  Presidentt,  Balch  and  Coffin,  had  a  stalwart  coadjutor  in  Dr.  Henderson, 
whose  rhetorical  "  fire  and  occasional  flights  of  terrible  grandeur "  are  highlj  cele- 
brated hj  those  who  knew  him.  He  was  bom  in  Vii^gmia,  'Ma.y  31,  1764.  Iffis  first 
wife  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  President  Bakh.  He  labored  as  a  preacher  and  m- 
structor,  until  July,  1834,  when  he  died  amid  the  lamentations  of  multitudes.  Dr. 
Anderson  writes  of  him  (in  Sprague's  Annals,  m.  531),  that  although  he  abounded 
with  oddities,  he  "  was  still  eminently  useful,  and  is  remembered  by  the  aged  Chris- 
tians of  East  Tennessee  with  the  most  affectionate  respect" 

Bet.  Gideon  Blackburn,  D.  D. 

Drs.  Balch,  Coffin,  and  Henderson  were  happy  in  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Black- 
burn, who,  bom  in  Virginia,  August  27,  1772,  became  conspicuous  throughout  the 
land,  as  a  Christian  pioneer  in  our  western  regions.  He  had  been  under  the  tuition 
of  Dr.  Henderson,  and  he  shared  in  the  doctor's  love  for  the  divines  of  New  England. 
His  correspondence  with  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  is  noticed  in  several 
volumes  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Magazine  and  the  Panoplist.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar fact,  illustrating  the  difinsive  nature  of  personal  influence,  that  this  Western  mis- 
sionary was  active  and  useful  in  promoting  the  union  between  the  Hopkinsian  and  the 
Calvinistic  parties  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  From  1827  until  1830, 
Dr.  Blackburn  was  President  of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Kentucky.  He  was  an 
important  co-worker  in  establishing  various  literary  institutions  at  the  West,  and  was 
the  originator  of  the  scheme  which  has  now  resulted  in  founding  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Carlinville,  Blinois.  After  forty-six  years  of  hard  service,  he  died  at  Carlin- 
vQle,  August  23, 1838.  Bev.  J.  W.  Hall,  D.  D.,  who  knew  Dr.  Blackburn  well  m 
the  vigor  of  his  manhood,  says  of  him :  *'  Hopkins,  Bellamy,  Strong,  Emmons,  and 
Edwards,  were  his  favorites  when  I  knew  him.  His  three  oldest  sons  were  named 
Newton,  Hervey,  and  Emmons."    (Annals,  IV.  53.) 

Dr.  Blackbnm  belonged  to  the  puissant  band  of  Tennesseeans  and  Kentuckians, 
who  guided  the  controversies  leading  to  the  disraption  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1837.  The  Hopkinsians  "stood  in  solid  phalanx  to  resist  the  usurpation  of  the 
exscinding  majority.    Every  shot  they  fired  did  execution." 

Bet.  Isaac  Anderson,  D.D. 
He  was  bom  in  Bockbridgo  County,  Virginia,  March  26,  1780.  Ho  received  his 
academical  education  at  what  is  now  called  Washington  College,  and  what  was  then 
known  as  Liberty  Hall  Academy.  Hero  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  Dr.  Baxter  of 
Virginia,  Dr.  John  Holt  Bice,  and  Dr.  Conrad  Speece,  were  trained  academically. 
Ho  pursued  his  theological  studies  in  part,  with  Bev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  D.  D.  In 
1802,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  Washington  church,  in  Knox  County,  Tennessee. 
In  1812,  he  was  installed  pastor  of  New  Providence  Church,  Maryville,  Tennessee. 
"  For  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  there  was  a  revival  [of  religion]  in  his  congregation 
every  fall  or  winter."  "  He  has  been  considered  as  the  first  to  establish  what  is 
called  the  'anxious  seat.' "— (Memoir  of  Dr.  Anderson,  p.  119.)  "The  late  Dr. 
Allan,  of  Huntsville,  Alabama,  after  hearing  him  on  a  certain  occasion,  said :  '  I 
have  been  in  Phibidelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  have  hoard  their  greatest 
speakers :  I  have  been  in  Liverpool,  London,  and  Manchester,  and  have  listened  to 
the  preaching  of  their  most  distinguished  men ;  but  that  man  (pointing  to  Dr.  Ander- 
son) is  the  greatest  man  I  ever  heard.' "-  (Memoir,  p.  124.) 
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This  athletic  preacher  took  a  strong  hold  of  whatever  he  touched  at  all.  For  in- 
stance, he  was  so  thoroughly  aroused  in  favor  of  the  Temperance  reform,  that  one  of 
his  theological  opponents  —  Rev.  Daniel  Baker  —  wrote  of  him  in  1843  :  "  Among 
other  things,  he  has  abolished  the  use  of  wine  at  the  Sacrament,  and  uses  raisin-water.'' 

Dr.  Anderson  was  a  severe  and  indefatigable  student,  and  particularly  noted  for 
his  untiring  beneficence.  Ho  performed  a  great  amount  of  missionary  labor  in  the 
western  countiy.  He  was  peculiarly  beloved  and  dusted  by  the  Indians.  Through  ' 
life  he  was  eminent  for  his  self-denial,  especially  for  his  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  the 
cause  of  learning  and  religion.  In  1819  he  visited  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  "  hoping  to  induce  some  of  the  young  men  who  were  about  to  enter  the 
ministry,  to  come  to  East  Tennessee.  Quite  a  number  of  them,  at  his  request,  met 
him  in  his  room  at  the  hotel."  After  a  lengthened  description  of  the  country  for 
which  he  asked  then:  services,  ho  "  put  the  question  plainly  :  '  Will  not  some  of  you 
go  with  me,  and  help  me  to  preach  the  gospel  there  ?  '  The  first  question  asked,  in 
reply  to  this  was  :  '  What  salary  do  they  pay  theur  ministers  ? '  Such  a  question  ad- 
dressed to  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Anderson  —  a  man  who  had  toiled  and  labored  without 
money  and  without  price  —  whoso  own  hands  had  ministered  to  his  necessities,  while 
preaching  the  gospel — aroused  his  indignation,  and  he  replied,  *Go  there  and  ask 
such  a  question,  and  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  you  are  ruined.'"— (Memoir  of  Dr. 
Anderson,  p.  53.) 

This  was  the  true  ring  of  the  metal  of  the  man.  His  failure  to  secure  pastors  of  the 
churches  in  East  Tennessee,  induced  him  to  lay  there  the  foundations  of  a  Theologi- 
cal School.  He  collected  in  1819-20,  a  class  of  five  young  men,  one  of  whom  was 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  N.  Sawtelle,  and  this  was  the  first  class  in  what  is  now  Maryville 
College.  He  established  a  boarding-house,  and  sometimes  provided  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  young  students  in  that  Charity  Home.  He  solicited  for  it  donations  of 
food  and  clothing.  "  One  day  a  letter  came  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Emmons, 
inclosing  seventy  dollars ;  and  stating,  that  he  had  understood  he  was  engaged 
in  educating  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  he  had  sent  a  few  dollars  to  aid  in  the 
good  work."— (Memoir  of  Dr.  Anderson,  pp.  56,  95). 

Persevering  through  obstacles  which  would  seem  insurmountable  to  many,  and  re- 
lying on  the  unforeseen  aids  of  Providence,  this  eloquent  pleader  effected,  at  last,  the 
permanent  establishment  of  his  Seminary ;  and  he  was  inaugurated  its  first  Professor 
of  Didactic  Theology,  September  25, 1 822.  For  several  years,  he  gave  his  instruc- 
tions without  a  salary,  and  at  the  same  time  furnished  gratuitous  board  to  many  indi- 
gent students.  His  course  of  theological  discipline  bore  striking  resemblance,  in 
many  respects,  to  that  of  Dr.  Emmons.  His  Seminary  was  violently  and  virulently 
persecuted.  It  was  called  "  the  nest  of  Hopkinsians."  Ho  says  :  "  The  doctrines  of 
President  Edwards,  of  Dwight  and  Strong,  and  old  Dr.  [Samuel]  Spring,  and  writers 
of  this  school,  are  the  doctrines  taught  here." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1856,  Dr.  Anderson's  house  was 
consumed  by  fire.  He  himself  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  flames.  As  the  old 
man  of  seventy-five  years  was  borne  away  from  his  falling  edifice,  he  uttered  not  a 
word  except  this  :  "  My  libraiy  is  bwmed  up.**  His  biographer  adds  :  "  Not  a  book 
nor  a  manuscript  was  saved ;  not  even  a  Bible."  The  loss  of  his  Theological  Lec- 
tures and  Correspondence  is  to  bo  more  deeply  regretted,  than  the  loss  of  his  books. 
These  Lectures  contained  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  Hopkinsian  peculiarities. 
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,  This  enclitic  pioneer  was  emplojod  as  a  teacher  during  a  large  part  of  a  half- 
century,  and  was  a  theological  instructor  during  nearly  all  of  his  last  thirty-seven 
years.    He  died  at  Bockford,  Tennessee,  January  28,  1857. 


INFLUENCE  OF    THB  mXISTEBS  KAHED  JLBOVE. 

This  influence  is  indicated*  in  the  following  words  of  a  Southern  clei^gyman  who 
evidently  does  not  adopt  all  the  Hopkinsian  theories  : 

"  I  was  a  gay,  young  Virginian,  and  felt  myself  buried  there  [in  East  Tennessee]. 
I  had  no  society.  To  spend  time,  I  was  wont  to  attend  the  occasional  ministrations 
of  the  Methodist  itinerant,  and  to  visit  an  old  Presbyterian  and  his  wife,  a  few  miles 
away,  who  took  much  interest  in  me,  —  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Kinkcadc.  This  old 
gentleman  and  lady  were  called  Hopkinsians,  a  phase  of  Presbyterians  who  then  and 
for  a  long  time  before,  had  divided  East  Tennessee  with  the  Old  School ;  and  ulti- 
mately became  the  New  School  in  that  region.  It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  the  hus- 
band or  the  wife  was  the  most  thoroughly  versed  in  Edwards,  Hopkins,  and  Em- 
mons ;  and  strange,  their  society,  wholly  of  this  metaphysical  tone,  became  a  perfect 
charm  to  me.  I  spent  days  with  them  contesting  the  extremes  of  Hopkins  and  Em- 
mons. I  see  now  the  little  old  man  with  his  very  short  legs,  waddling  to  get  the 
candle-stand,  and  piling  it  up  with  Hopkins's  huge  volumes  —  then  seated  in  his  great 
old-fashioned  chimney  comer,  spectacles  in  one  hand,  pipe  in  the  other,  he  would 
look  at  me  with  his  piercing  little  black  eyes,  and  press  some  '  nice  pint '  of  disinter- 
ested benevolence.  The  old  lady,  tall  and  angular,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hearth,  — 
with  pipe  and  spectacles  too,  would  nod  assent  to  the  hardest  paradoxes  of  Emmons, 
and  hope  and  believe  from  her  very  heart  that,  some  day,  I  would  see  the  beauty  of 
these  '  new  ideas/  It  was  on  one  such  occasion,  after  little  Davy,  as  he  was  called, 
had  read  to  me  with  exquisite  delight,  a  sheet  of  his  own  poetry, — in  which  he  made 
Satan  before  he  full,  consent  that  God  might  for  his  glory  influence  him  to  sin  ^  —  that 
Polly,  the  wife,  said  with  real  affection  for  me,  '  I  wish,  Mr.  Ross,  you  would  just 
ride  down  to  New  Providence  next  Sunday,  and  hear  Mr.  Gallaher.  He  is  my 
preacher,  and  you  can 't  help  liking  him.'  '  Yes,'  added  the  old  man,  '  you  must  — 
Gallaher  is  not  quite  up  to  these  "nice  pints**  yet;  but  he  is  a  great  preacher.'" 
—  (Annals, IV.  535.) 

The  "great  preacher  "  hero  named  is  the  celebratM  James  Gallaher,  who  published 
the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Adam  and  David,"  and  the  "  Western  Sketch  Book."  He  was 
also  an  editor  of  the  Calvinistic  Magazine,  which  was  in  the  general  features,  in  the 
substantial  elements  of  its  character,  Hopkinsian.  His  friend,  Dr.  David  Nelson, 
another  revival  preacher,  and  the  author  of  a  noted  work  entitled,  "  Cause  and  Cure 
of  Infidelity,"  shared  with  Mr.  Galhiher  in  the  Hopkinsian  influences  of  the  four 
instructors  named  above,  although  neither  of  these  revivalists  adopted  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  either  Emmons  or  Hopkins.  These  peculiarities,  however,  were  adopted 
by  many  athlete  preachers  in  that  community  of  strong  men.  A  clergyman  who  well 
knows  the  community,  makes  the  following  allusion  to  one  of  the  negro  metaphy- 
sicians who  loved  the  "  nice  points  "  of  Hopkins  and  Emmons. 

"In  that  house,  and  under  those  trees,  fifteen  persons  were  organized  [in  1820] 
into  a  Presbyterian  church, — the  same  to  which  I  afterwards  preached  nearly  thirty 

1  Any  doctrine  whatever,  if  stated  loosely,  may  suggest  a  false  idea,  and  if  stated 
playfully,  may  BUggesl  an  irreligious  sentiment 
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years.  The  officiating  ministers  on  the  occasion  were  Dr.  Coffin  and  Rer.  George 
Erskine.  And  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  our  abolition  brethren,  Rev.  Mr.  Erskine 
was  an  African  negro,  as  black  as  ebony.  There  he  stands  preaching, — a  large  man 
with  strong,  good  face, — of  decided  talents,  giving  a  masterly  sermon  in  the  vigorous 
old  Hopkinsianism  and  manly  style  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Anderson  of  Marysville,  by 
whom  he  was  educated.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Liberia,  where  he  died  very  soon,  in 
the  morning  of  Iiis  usefulness.  I  remember  only  that  sermon,  and  one  of  Dr.  Coffin's, 
the  next  day,~  the  Sabbath,  and  the  first  communion  occasion  in  that  little  flock." 
—  (Sprague*s  Annals,  IV.  254.^ 

In  a  letter  dated  May  6,  1807,  President  Coffin  writes  concerning  John  Gloucester, 
another  ebony  Emmonite,  and  a  pupil  of  President  Balch :  *'  He  is  indeed  a  genius, 
an  orator,  a  man  of  modest  and  engaging  address,  well  acquainted  with  genuine  good 
breeding,  and,  we  trust,  of  more  than  usual  Christian  experience.  White  people  think 
the  word  of  God  comes  with  power  from  his  black  lips." 

The  question  may  now  arise :  What  is  the  present  result  of  all  these  Hopkinsian 
controversies  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  A  distinguished  southern  clergyman 
affirms :  "  It  was  a  struggle  between  New  England  Metaphysics  and  Scotch  Irish 
Presbyterianism  —  having  all  the  energy  of  thought,  and  all  the  obstinacy  of  preju- 
dice belonging  to  the  men,  the  times,  and  the  country.  The  storm  was  pretty 
well  over  before  my  day.  Still  I  lived  ministerially,  so  soon  after  the  lull,  that  I  had 
much  of  the  agitation  of  the  elements,  the  flying  dust,  the  leaves,  the  torn  branches, 
and  other  fVagments  of  the  war  aronnd  me." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  Hopkinsians  and  some  of  their  opponents 
were  the  Principals  of  Colleges.  The  strife,  then,  was  mingled  in  its  motives,  I 
fear.  The  horses  of  Achilles  had  names  different  on  earth  from  what  they  bore  in 
heaven.  So,  it  is  a  question  not  settled  among  the  curious  in  such  matters  in  East 
Tennessee,  whether  that  controversy  was  regarded  by  the  All-Seeing,  as  wholly  a 
work  of  "  Disinterested  Benevolence  "  on  either  side. 

These  Hopkinsian  views  "gave  tone  ultimately  to  the  New  School  theology, 
throughout  the  Synod  of  Tennessee,  covering  a  wide  extent  of  country.  They  were, 
it  is  true,  greatly  modified  in  different  minds.  In  many,  they  were  denied  in  form. 
Nevertheless  these  sentiments  moulded,  in  fact,  the  thinking  of  men ,  and  gave  triumph 
to  the  New  School  in  much  the  greater  number  of  churches  in  the  region  indicated." 

The  Hopkinsian  "  controversy,  togetiier  with  various  Methodist  discussions,  has 
made  East  Tennessee  the  most  thoroughly  instructed  portion  of  the  North-west,"  in 
regard  to  religious  doctrine. 

Another  southern  theologian  writes  :  "  The  churches  of  [East  Tennessee],  generally, 
for  a  time  preferred  the  ministers  of  the  more  liberal  views,  as  Hopkinsians  were  often 
called,  and  on  this  account  [these  ministers  for  a  time]  controlled  the  church  in  all 
this  region."  "  It  cannot  be  denied  that  [their]  form  of  speculation  had  great  power 
for  good." 

"  Not  a  few  Presbyterian  brethren  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,"  writes  an  aged 
divine,  "sympathized  and  acted  with  the  Hopkinsians  of  East  Tennessee.  They 
were  the  friends  and  pioneers  of  all  missionary  enterprises  "  in  tiiat  region^ 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

HIS  INTEREST  IN  THE  CAUSF  OF  EDUCATION. 

§  1.  An  Examph  of  Individual  and  Indirect  Influence  in  educating 

Men. 

The  preceding  narrative  has  been  inserted  as  an  illustration 
of  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  most  thrilling  events  connected  with 
the  labors  of  Emmons,  were  indirect  results  of  those  labors.  He  sat 
at  his  desk,  and  his  words  moved  a  distant  wilderness.  He  was 
engaged,  through  life,  in  educating  men  and  women  and  chil* 
dren,  but  he  educated  them  with  a  still,  small  voice.  "  Franklin 
must  be  the  centre  of  my  world,  and  my  study  must  be  tlie 
centre  of  Franklin,"  was  his  motto.  In  his  parish  he  worked 
on  those  wbo  came  to  see  him.  In  all  the  great  movements  of 
the  day,  he  exerted  his  influence  on  men  who  came  to  see  him. 
His  written  words,  too,  had  an  educating  power.  They  were 
perused  emphatically  for  "  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness." 

Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  D.  D.,  who  was  nurtured  in  the  parish 
adjoining  that  of  Emmons,  has  thus  illustrated  the  quickening 
.  influence  of  the  divine,  from  some  of  whose  theories  the  Hartford 
pastor  dissents : 

^  My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Emmons  was  of  course  never  intimate. 
Having  friends  residing  in  Franklin,  I  occasionally  spent  there  a  part  of 
my  vacations  in  Brown  University  and  in  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  I  always  regarded  it  as  a  rich  treat  to  hear  him  preach 
and  visit  him  in  his  study.  He  had  a  rare  faculty  of  making  me  feel  at 
home  with  him.  There  was  something  so  kind,  genial,  and  lively,  in  his 
voice  and  look,  and  manner  of  conversation,  that  he  drew  me  <dose  up  to 
Kim  and  made  me  feel  entirely  at  ease  in  his  society. 

(201) 
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^'  Beyond  any  man  I  ever  conversed  with,  he  had  the  power  of  quicken- 
ing the  mind,  of  stirring  up  thought,  and  setting  one  upon  the  track  of 
interesting  and  useful  inquiry  and  reflection.  I  never  spent  a  half 
hour  with  him,  but  he  sent  me  away  laden  with  rich  ingots  of  thought, 
enough  to  keep  me  thinking  for  weeks  and  months  afterward.  And  I 
have  often  said  that  I  owe  no  small  part  of  what  I  am,  and  have  been 
in  the  workl,  to  impulses  received  from  intercourse  with  Dr.  Emmons 
and  fit>m  early  familiarity  with  his  writings.  His  conversation  abounded 
in  principles,  maxims,  great  thoughts,  which  one  having  heard,  would 
be  likely  never  to  forget.  In  this  way,  I  caught  from  him  the  theme  of 
the  first  sermon  I  ever  wrote  —  *  The  heart  governs  the  understanding." 
He  dropped  it  as  a  casual  remark ;  but  it  struck  me  as  full  of  profound 
meaning  and  exceedingly  practical  in  its  bearing ;  and  so  I  found  it, 
when  I  set  -myself  to  analyze  and  apply  it  in  my  initiatory  discourse. 

'^  He  had  a  quick  way  to  dispose  of  a  subject  when  he  did  not  wish  to 
pursue  iL  Not  long  after  I  entered  college,  I  called  upon  him,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  something  led  me  to  ask  him  how  he 
understood  that  passage  in  2  Cor.  6:  14,  which  says,  —  *Be  ye  not 
unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers.'  Fixing  his  keen  eye  upon 
me,  as  if  he  saw  mischief  lurking  in  me  or  in  the  question ;  he  said,  — 
'I  have  always  found  that  young  men  have  a  way  to  get  round  that 
text,  if  they  choose ; '  then,  instead  of  giving  his  views  of  the  passage,  he 
rose  and  took  down  from  his  library  a  folio  volume  of  Poole's  Synopsis 
in  Latin,  and  putting  it  into  my  hands,  left  me  to  study  out  the  meaning, 
at  my  leisure,  while  he  attended  to  some  business  of  his  own." 

Another  eminent  divine  who  has  been  educated,  in  no  small 
degree,  by  the  Franklin  recluse,  is  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D., 
of  New  York  City.  In  a  letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Ide,  he  has  thus 
declared  his  indebtedness  to  Emmons : 

"  I  am  under  great  obligation  to  him  for  giving  a  direction  to  my  mind, 
in  relation  to  the  great  object  of  the  Christian  ministry.  He  urged  upon 
me  to  make  the  pulpit  and  the  press  my  chief  concern ;  and  instead  of 
those  dbcursive  habits  of  thought  to  which  he  perceived  I  was  suffi- 
ciently exposed,  to  concentrate  my  efforts  on  this  single  object  While 
I  do  not  adopt  all  the  theological  views  of  this  wonderful  man,  I  am 
more  indebted  to  his  writings  and  those  of  Bishop  Butler,  than  to  any 
other  men.  I  know  of  no  such  refutations  of  Arminian,  Socinian,  and 
Universalist  errors,  as  I  find  in  the  published  works  of  Dr.  Emmons. 
In  all  my  controversies  with  these  errors,  I  have  repaired  to  him,  if  not 
to  burnish  my  armor,  to  see  that  there  were  no  loose  joints  in  the 
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harness.  In  unfolding  the  nature  of  true  godliness,  in  making  every 
truth  bear  upon  the  conscience,  in  never  relaxing  the  bonds  of  moral 
obligation,  and  in  constraining  the  incorrigible  to  acknowledge  that  their 
excuses  are  refuges  of  lies,  no  man  instructs  me  like  Dr.  £mmons.  In 
my  early  ministry,  I  had  considerable  correspondence  with  older  and 
wiser  ministers  than  mysel£  I  was  not  a  little  profited  by  their  counsels^ 
but  no  man  so  condescended  to  my  ignorance  and  impatience  as  your 
venerable  father." 

We  have  already  alluded  ^  to  the  hook  upon  the  study  door 
of  Emmons.  That  hook  was  a  history.  It  spoke  with  an  iron 
tongue  to  many  a  clergyman,  and  admonished  him  to  make  his 
life  a  studious  one.  That  hook  was  a  symbol  of  the  resolute 
man's  example,  and  that  example  was  a  stimulus  to  all  who 
came  near  him.  His  very  door  exhibited  the  sign  of  his  enthu- 
siasm in  study,  and  his  enthusiasm  enkindled  the  spirit  of  other 
men.  An  intimate  clerical  friend,  lingering  in  the  Doctor's 
room,  long  after  the  hour  for  work  had  come,  said  to  the  Doctor : 
"  Perhaps,  sir,  I  am  detaining  you  from  your  books ; "  to  which 
the  enthusiastic  student  replied,  with  an  inimitable  rmvetS : 
^  I  shall  feel  the  happier  when  you  have  gone."  The  friend  xoent^ 
with  a  sharpened  stimulus  to  his  own  books,  and  with  a  deeper 
reverence  for  the  man  whose  love  of  toil  broke  through  the 
barriers  imposed  by  his  love  of  good  cheer.  The  industry  of 
Emmons  was  like  a  water-wheel  moving  a  thousand  belts  con- 
nected with  it.  He  believed  that  a  love  to  the  ministerial  office 
would  animate  the  incumbents  of  that  office,  with  a  zeal  for 
mental  improvement.  A  great  aim  of  his  life  was  to  inspire 
them  with  this  zeal.  Such  remarks  as  the  following  are  found 
scattered  throughout  his  writings,  and  were  distilled  like  honey 
from  his  lips  in  familiar  conversation. 

"  All  good  ministers  have  a  high  relish  for  divine  knowledge, 
and  desire  to  dive  into  the  deep  things  of  God,  and  to  enlarge 
their  minds  with  clear  and  extensive  views  of  his  character,  his 
designs,  and  works." 

Studious  and  pious  divines  ''  move  in  a  higher  sphere  than 

^  See  p.  104,  above. 
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mathematicians  and  astronomers,  or  natural  and  moral  philoso- 
phers. These  study  the  science  of  means ;  but  divines  soar  to 
a  higher  region,  and  study  the  science  of  moral  ends,  which  is 
the  highest  science  in  nature." 

.  "  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest 
order  in  the  highest  school  in  the  universe.  The  knowledge  of 
all  other  arts  and  sciences  shall  fail ;  but  the  divine  science 
which  they  are  pursuing,  shall  last  forever ;  and  their  progress  in 
it  shall  be  like  the  rising  sun,  which  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day." 


§  2.    The  Kindliness  of  his  Sev&rity  in  Criticism, 

Not  a  small  part  of  his  educating  influence  was  exerted  in  his 
criticisms  upon  his  brethren.  He  compressed  volumes  of  mean- 
ing into  brief  sentences,  each  sentence  intimating  the  idiosjrn- 
cracies  of  his  brother,  the  nature  of  the  fault  which  was  con- 
demned, and  of  tlie  excellence  which  was  recommended.  He 
has  been  blamed  for  the  severity  of  his  criticisms.  It  arose 
from  the  terse  method  in  which  he  desired  to  express  them,  and 
by  means  of  which  they  would  be  more  distinctly  remembered. 
It  did  not  oflFend  the  men  whom  he  aimed  to  correct.  It  was 
regarded  as  excellent  oil.  It  was  coupled  with  such  an  obvious 
interest  in  their  improvement,  that  it  rather  incited  them  to 
gratitude  for  his  endeavor  to  stimulate  their  lagging  industry. 
He  commended  men  who  needed  praise,  and  he  was  never 
severe  upon  men  whom  he  regarded  as  so  deficient  in  mental 
stamina^  that  they  could  not  afford  to  be  censured.  The  sensible 
clergymen  whose  faults  he  corrected  were  at  last,  if  not  at  first, 
pleased  with  his  severity  upon  them.  They  considered  it  a  sign 
tliat  he  esteemed  them  as  well  worth  an  attempt  to  make  better^ 
and  this  implied  that  they  already  possessed  somewhat  of  good. 
He  did  not  look  down  upon  them  as  such  feebly  burning  lights, 
that  a  single  application  of  the  extinguishers  would  snuflF  them 
out.  His  style  of  criticism  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
of  Andrew  Puller  and  Robert  Hall.  Who  were  sharper  censors 
than  they,  or  more  benevolent  friends  ?  The  men  who  received 
some  of  the  most  withering  criticisms  from  Dr.  Emmons,  were 
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the  very  first  to  repeat  them  afterwards  often  with  glee,  still 
oftener  with  gratitude.  They  had  full  confidence,  that  he  was 
educating  them  by  his  comments  on  their  faults,  and  while  he 
was  reproving  them  with  some  sharpness  in  their  presence,  he 
would  commend  them  for  some  virtue  in  their  absence.  Young 
clergymen  often  received  from  him  such  criticisms  as  would 
mortify  them  for  a  time,  and  still  attach  them  to  the  critic,  who 
would  by  all  means  prompt  them,  even  if  he  provoked  them,  to 
good  works. 

When  a  young  man  had  preached  a  whole  system  of  theology 
in  one  discourse,  the  doctor  asked  him,  on  leaving  the  pulpit, 
"  Do  you  ever  mean  to  preach  another  sermon  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir." 
"What  have  you  got  to  say?  You've  preached  about  every 
tiding  this  morning." 

When  one  of  his  former  pupils  had  delivered  an  oratorical  ser- 
mon,  and  had  waited  in  vain  for  some  commendation  from  his 
teacher,  he  ventured  to  expedite  the  compliment  by  saying,  "  I 
hope  I  have  not  wearied  your  people  by  the  length  of  my  dis- 
course."   "  No,  nor  by  its  depth,"  was  the  reply. 

A  favorite  clergyman  undertook  to  apologize  for  the  exuber- 
ance of  metaphor  in  one  of  his  discourses  preached  at  Franklin, 
but  he  was  interrupted  by  the  assurance,  "  My  people  are  like 
the  blacksmith's  dog,  not  afraid  of  sparks." 

A  preacher  once  complained  to  him,  "  I  find  my  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  the  inferences  in  my  sermons."  "  No  doubt," 
was  the  doctor's  reply,  "  for  you  have  nothing  to  draw  them 
from." 

To  a  candidate  for  settlement  he  remarked,  "  You  have 
struck  twelve  first.  Pools  will  complain,  if  you  do  not  strike 
thirteen  next ;  wise  men  will  complain,  if  you  do." 

He  was  impatient  of  a  fault,  not  only  in  other  men,  but  also 
in  himself ;  he  was  less  tolerant  of  his  own  foibles  than  of  the 
foibles  in  his  brethfen ;  he  was  desirous  of  correcting  all  that 
was  wrong,  whether  in  his  mind  or  manner,  whether  in  the 
mind  or  manner  of  those  around  him ;  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
reformation  of  his  clerical  friends  prompted  that  caustic  style  of 
remark,  which  those  who  knew  him  knew  how  to  interpret  as  an 
evidence  of  his  kindness.  On  one  occasion,  while  he  was  urging 
his  ministerial  brethren  to  a  more  rigid  discipline  of  themselves, 
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and  exposing  the  lamenesses  of  a  sermon  whicli  one  of  them  had 
read  for  criticism,  the  victim  of  the  censure  became  indignant 
for  a  moment,  and  thrust  out  the  abrupt  query  :  "  Mr.  Emmons, 
what  would  you  have  been,  if  you  had  not  been  a  good  man  ?  " 
"  Jmt  like  you^^  was  the  quick  reply ;  and  none  of  the  hearers 
was  more  amused  with  it  than  was  the  querist  who  had  given 
the  occasion  for  it,  and  who  at  once  rejoined :  "  The  Association 
is  indebted  to  me  for  that  good  turn." 

While  the  sharp  words  of  a  censor  may  sometimes  irritate  and 
injure  a  sensitive  mind,  still  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  words 
may  be  that  of  a  man  intent  on  a  good  service.  The  true  cap- 
tain does  not  pause  to  construct  emollient  phrases  while  he 
ought  to  be  stirring  up  a  timid  battalion  to  the  charge.  We 
have  heard  the  most  benevolent  fireman  use  harsh  tones,  when 
he  was  starting  his  comrades  to  one  last  effort  for  the  protection 
of  a  family  from  the  flames.  Such  was  the  kindly  spirit  of  Em- 
mons, even  m  those  criticisms  which  appear  sarcastic  and  scath- 
ing, when  unaccompanied  with  his  magnetic  smile.  He  fur- 
nished a  good  illustration  of  the  remark :  "  Severitatem  istam 
pari  jucunditate  condire^  summaeque  gravitati  tantum  comitatis 
adjungerey  non  minus  difficile  quam  magnum  esV^ 

§  3.   His  Interest  in  Seminaries  of  Learning. 

We  speak  of  Emmons  as  a  recluse.  Men  think  of  him  as  a 
mere  inquirer  into  the  decrees  of  heaven.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
enterprise,  and  conversant  with  men  of  enterprise.  Such  men 
rode  to  his  still  parsonage  in  order  to  be  electrified.  He  did  not 
mingle  in  Conventions,  but  he  dropped  sententious  phrases  into 
the  ear  of  those  wlio  did  mingle  in  them.  "  I  always  go  away 
from  liim  with  a  new  thought,"  has  been  the  frequent  word  of 
his  departing  guest.^  We  can  never  trace  all  the  influences  of 
his  critical  and  scientific  mind,  as  it  scintillated  through  all  the 
circles  which  met  around  him.  We  can  never  learn  how  many 
educational  enterprises  were  started  under  the  direct  or  indirect 
stimulus  of  his  remembered  words  and  suggestive  works.  We 
can  never  count  up  all  the  hints  which  he  let  fall  upon  good 
groimd,  and  they  sprung  up  and  bare  fruit. 

^  See  §  1  of  the  present  chapter. 
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It  is  interesting,  however,  to  notice,  that  some  of  the  earliest 
projects  for  establishing  Theological  Schools  in  the  United  States 
origmated  from  his  intimate  friends,  —  men  who  had  felt  the 
magnetic  force  of  his  fireside  conversation.  The  following  ap- 
pendant narrative  illustrates,  partly,  the  indirect  services  which 
he  rendered  to  some  of  our  literary  institutions,  and,  partly,  the 
interest  which  he  felt  in  the  theological  character  of  some  of 
them. 

a.  His  Interest  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

In  1778,  thirty  years  before  the  Seminary  at  Andover  was  founded,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Emmons  wrote  thus  to  Judge  Niles,^  another  friend  of 
Emmons: 

Phillips  Academy  '<  has  suggested  a  thought  which  I  have  oAen  re- 
volved in  my  mind.  What  if  some  enterprising  pious  genius  should  rise 
up,  and  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  founding  a  Theological  Academy  ?  "  * 

Eev.  Samuel  Spring,  D.  D.,  another  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Emmons, 
was  one  of  the  first  men  who  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  Seminary 
fi)r  training  thorough,  direct,  plain,  pungent,  argumentative,  doctrinal 
preachers,  and  ibr  maintaining  that  definite  and  strict  form  of  Calvinism 
which  is  commonly  named  Hopkinsian.  That  Emmons  first  suggested 
this  plan  we  do  not  know.  That  his  whole  soul  was  enlisted  in  it,  is  cer- 
tain. So  implicit  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  Hopkinsians, 
that  many  of  them  could  not  be  satisfied  unless  their  proposed  Seminary 
were  located  in  his  own  parish.  At  one  time  it  was  not  only  the  desire, 
but  the  fiill  expectation  of  Dr.  Spring,  to  see  the  new  Seminary  in  the 
still  retreat  of  Franklin,  where  it  would  be  the  safest  and  the  strongest, 
because  under  the  sharp,  quick  eye  of  its  ablest  friend.  When  the  pro- 
ject was  named  of  uniting  the  Hopkinsian  Seminary  with  the  Institution 
proposed  for  the  interests  of  Moderate  Calvinism  at  Andover,  Dr.  Em- 
mons rose  up  against  it.  He  stood  out  against  it,  until  he  supposed  that 
he  had  defeated  it.  ^  The  Conference  closed,"  —  these  are  his  words  in 
relation  to  a  meeting  of  the  two  parties,  —  "  the  Conference  closed,  and  I 
rode  home,  fully  satisfied  that  the  Coalition  was  dead."  *    But  by  various 

1  NaAaniel  Niles,  of  Fairlee,  Vt.,  grandson  of  Bey.  Samnel  Niles,  of  Braintree, 
and  brother  of  Samuel  Niles,  of  Abington,  who  is  named  on  pp.  120, 121,  abore,  as 
one  of  Emmons's  most  intimate  friends.  Judge  Kiles  opposed  some  of  Emmons's 
theories,  but  took  great  delight  in  his  society. 

^  Memorial  of  the  Semi-Centennial  Celebration  at  Andorer,  pp.  14S-150. 

'  The  writer  of  this  Memoir  has  often  heard  Dr.  Emmons  narrate  the  proceedings 
of  this  remarkable  Conference.  It  was  one  of  the  few  Business  Meetings  which  he 
attended  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  "  study-hours." 
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processes,  which  it  is  needless  to  specify  here  and  now,  the  Coalition  re- 
vived. Dr.  Emmons,  however,  remained  firm  in  the  conviction,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  Hopkinsians  to  found  a  Seminary  for  themselves. 
He  had  a  high  esteem  for  many  of  the  gentlemen  interested  in  the  rival 
Seminary  at  Andover,  but  he  did  not  regard  them  as  sufficiently  out- 
spoken and  bold  in  their  method  of  treating  the  doctrines  of  decrees, 
election,  divme  sovereignty,  the  union  of  human  activity  and  dependence, 
the  utter  and  entire  sinfulness  of  all  voluntary  acts  preceding  the  new 
birth.  He  looked  upon  the  Constitution  which  those  gentlemen  had 
adopted  for  the  basis  of  their  new  Seminary,  as  too  vague  and  indefinite ; 
and  he  insisted  that  there  must  be  a  Creed  more  exact  and  unequivocal, 
more  in  sjrmpathy  with  the  views  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Edwards, 
Hopkins  of  Newport,  and  Hopkins  of  Salem,  Bellamy,  Smalley,  West, 
Catlin,  and  Spring.  He  refused  to  meet  again  with  the  two  parties  in 
the  Coalition,  but  his  advice  was  freely  given  to  the  Hopkinsian  party, 
who  regretted  his  personal  absence  from  them.  They  framed  their 
definite  Creed,  under  his  fatherly  counsel.  Before  this  carefully  written 
Creed  was  adopted,  every  word  of  it  was  placed,  again  and  again,  before 
his  keen  eye.  Dr.  Spring,  of  Newburyport,  visited  the  Franklin  par- 
sonage repeatedly,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  advice  of  Em- 
mons, not  only  with  regard  to  the  substance  and  the  form  of  this  Creed, 
but  also  with  regard  to  the  initiatory  processes  of  the  Seminary.  It  was 
thought  to  be  of  incalculable  importance,  that  the  Seminary  begin  right. 
There  was  reason  to  believe,  that  as  it  began,  so  it  would  continue. 
Therefore,  the  early  history  of  the  Institution  received  many  an  imprint 
from  the  Franklin  divine.^ 

Nor  in  later  years  did  the  friends  of  the  Seminary  which  had  sprung 
from  the  "  Coalition/'  forget  to  ask  wisdom  from  the  sage  who  had  op- 
posed the  compromise.  It  has  happened  to  me,  recently,  to  peruse  two 
epistles  which  illustrate  the  regard  paid  to  this  modest  divine  by  the  first 
Professors  of  the  Seminary.  One  of  the  letters  is  from  Rev.  Dr.  Porter, 
who  was  wont  to  say :  ^^  I  find  much  that  is  true  and  strong  in  the  the- 

^  The  order  of  theological  topics  which  Dr.  Emmons  had  adopted  for  his  School 
was  almost  precisely  the  same  which  was  adopted  at  Andover  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Seminary,  and  which,  with  very  few  changes,  was  continued  during  the  professor- 
ship of  Dr.  Woods.  Compare  Emmons's  Letter  in  Chapter  XIII.  ^  2,  below,  with 
Woods's  Works,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  549-591,  and  contrast  the  arrangement  of  his  System 
with  the  order  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Emmons's  Sermons  was  published  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  students  at  Andover.  Samuel  J.  Milb  and  Adoniram  Judson  took 
eight  copies,  each.  Many  subscribers  were  procured  through  their  agency.  —  Among 
the  few  subscribers  in  Boston  were  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Buckminstcr  and  Rev.  William  £• 
Channing. 
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ology  of  Dr.  Emmons,  and  I  find  nothing  in  it  essentially  diverse  from 
Ibe  teachings  of  all  our  best  theologians."    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

"  Andovek,  Dec.  3, 1827. 
"Ret.  and  Respected  Sir  : —  Since  I  have  been  in  this  place,  it  has  constantly 
been  my  intention  to  visit  you  at  yoor  own  honse.  But  as  I  have  commonly  travelled 
in  the  stage,  I  have  hitherto  been  disappointed  in  Mfilling  this  intention,  nor  can  I 
say  whea  I  may  be  able  to  do  it.  I  send  the  accompanying  sermon,  in  consequence 
of  a  suggestion  that  yon  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  it,  and  becanse  I  am  glad  of  any 
opportanity  to  show  you  even  so  small  a  token  of  respect.  The  truth  is,  if  you  will 
allow  mo  to  say  it,  that  I  have  long  regarded  you  as  a  father  in  our  Zion,  and  should, 
at  any  time,  have  felt  it  a  high  privilege  to  consult  you  respecting  my  own  duties,  and 
the  interests  of  our  sacred  Seminary.  After  this  frank  declaration,  allow  me  to  add, 
that  any  strictures  which  you  may  find  time  to  give  me  by  letter,  respecting  this  ser- 
mon, or  the  course  of  our  measures  here,  will  be  gratefully  received. 
"  With  sincere  respect,  yours,  etc., 

"E.Porter." 

The  other  epistle  is  from  Rev.  Dr,  Woods,  who  more  than  once  re- 
marked :  ^  Dr.  Emmons  has  one  of  the  grandest  understandings,  ever 
created  in  this  world."     The  letter  is  as  follows : 

"AiTOovER,  Aug.  9,  1830. 
"  Ret.  akd  Dear  Sir  : — I  send  you  herewith  a  copy  of  my  Letters  to  Dr.  Taylor. 
I  have,  for  some  time,  been  desirous  of  knowing  what  you  think  of  his  peculiar  specu- 
lations. And  considering  how  much  you  have  thought  upon  such  subjects,  I  should 
be  much  gratified,  if  you  would  write  me  your  views  with  freedom.  It  has  been  my 
intention  to  visit  you,  and  spend  a  few  days  with  you  some  vacation ;  and  I  hope  stilt 
to  enjoy  that  pleasure.  If  after  reading  my  Letters  to  Dr.  Taylor,  you  are  led  to  ap- 
prehend that  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in  my  habit  of  thimking  and  reasoning,  I  shall 
take  it  as  a  favor,  if  you  will  tell  me. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  respect  and  affection,  yours, 

"L.  Woods." 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  who  was  the  Cory- 
phaeus of  the  Moderate  Calvinists  in  founding  the  new  Seminary  at  An- 
dover,  and  who  was  as  earnest  in  advocating,  as  Dr.  Emmons  was  earnest 
in  opposing,  the  union  between  the  Calvinistical  and  the  Hopkinsian 
schods,  became,  in  his  later  years,  a  convert  to  the  opinion  of  his  antago- 
nist, and  regretted  that  he  had  not  allowed  Dr.  Emmons  to  have  his  own 
way.  As  the  Franklin  divine  did  not  approve  of  the  incipient  processes, 
so  the  Andover  divine  did  not  approve  of  the  ultimate  results,  of  the 
Coalition  between  the  two  Schools.  The  Seminary  was  more  distinc- 
tively Hopkinsian,  than  Dr.  Pearson  wished  or  expected  it  to  be.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  allow,  in  his  open-hearted  way,  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed and  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  the  Seminary,  and  that 
he  would  never  have  favored  the  "compromise,"  if  he  had  suspected 
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that  it  would  have  enured  so  decidedly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Hop- 
kinsians.^ 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  stem  Hopkinsian,  as  he  disapproved  of 
the  compromise  on  which  the  Seminary  was  founded,  remained  hostile  to 
the  School.  We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  although  upright  and 
erect  in  stating  his  objections  to  a  plan,  he  was  equally  remarkable  for 
acquiescing  in  that  plan  when  it  was  fully  established,  and  when  it 
promised,  on  the  whole,  to  result  in  more  good  than  evil.  To  a  youth- 
ful friend,  who  had  been  advised  not  to  enter  the  new  Seminary,  but  to 
pursue  his  studies  with  Dr.  Emmons,  he  remarked  —  and  he  more  than 
once  repeated  similar  words  to  young  men :  "  Go  to  Andover ;  r—  I  do 
not  like  the  Coalition  —  but  go  there.  I  think  that  right  doctrine  will 
be  taught  there  for  the  present.  If  my  son  Williams  were  to  be  a  mm- 
ister,  I  would  send  him  there,  as  Andover  now  is.  But  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  will  stay  good." 

b.  His  Interest  in  Bangor  and  Auburn  Theological  Seminaries,  and  in  Yale,  Williams, 
Dartmouth  and  Amherst  Colleges. 

As  the  Seminary  at  Andover  was  started  by  men  who  had  felt  the 
magnetizing  influence  of  Enmions,  so  was  the  Seminary  at  Bangor.  He 
was  not  a  diplomatist  He  did  not  arrange  the  details  of  a  scheme  for 
managing  the  pecuniary  or  the  disciplinary  interests  of  a  theological 
school;  but, no  one  can  read  the  ensuing  Sketches^  of  Bailey,  Wines, 
Fowler,  Smith,  and  Pond,  without  the  impression  that  these  pupils  of 
Emmons  were  inspirited  by  him  to  a  great  work,  and  that  the  Institu- 
tion to  which  they  so  nobly  consecrated  their  strength,  owes  a  debt  of 
lasting  thanks  to  their  stimulating  teacher. 

It  is  another  curious  fact,  that  a  clergyman,  who  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  was  one  of  Dr.  Emmons's  most  intimate  friends  and  neighbors,  and 
whose  literary  spirit  was  oflen  enkindled  in  the  Franklin  study,  is  said 
to  have  been  "  greatly  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  Hamilton 
College,  and  [in  1818  of]  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.*'  This  friend 
was  Rev.  Caleb  Alexander,"  of  Mendon,  Mass.  He  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Aubura  Seminary,  and  at 
the  inauguration  of  its  first  Professors,  was  selected  to  give  the  history 

^  The  preceding  statement  is  borrowed  from  an  Address  prepared  by  the  author  of 
this  Memoir  for  the  Semi-Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Founding  of  the  Tlieological 
Seminary  at  Andover.    See  Bev.  John  L.  Taylor's  Memorial,  etc.,  pp.  227-236. 

2  See  Chapter  XIII.  ^  3. 

•  See  History  of  Mendon  Association,  pp.  128-130. 
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of  its  rise,  progress  and  needs.  In  an  obituary  notice  of  this  preacher 
and  author,  the  Onondaga  Register  for  April  16,  1828,  says:  "Being 
himself  an  excellent  scholar,  he  excelled  in  this  department  of  useful- 
ness, and  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  several  important  literary 
Institutions."  ^ 

Dr.  Emmons  had  great  confidence  in  Rev.  Matthew  La  Rue  Per- 
rine,  D.  D.,  who  from  1821  until  1836,  was  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  and  Church  Polity  in  the  Institution  at  Auburn,  and  for  two 
years  gave  instruction  in  the  theological  as  well  as  in  the  historical  depart- 
ment. Rev.  Dr.  A.  E.  Campbell  says  (Sprague's  Annals,  IV.  239)  of 
Dr.  Perrine :  "  In  his  theological  speculations,  I  suppose  he  harmonized 
very  nearly  with  Dr.  Emmons ;  and  though  his  peculiar  views  doubtless 
gave  a  tinge  to  his  preaching,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  bring  them  forward  very  distinctly,  especially  in  a  controversial  manner. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  earlier  students  of 
the  Seminary  had  their  theological  views  moulded  by  his  influence  in 
conformity  with  Dr.  Emmons's  system."  Stimulated  by  such  facts, 
Emmons  contributed  of  his  scanty  income,  at  various  times,  and  he  also 
induced  many  of  his  friends  to  contribute  to  the  pecuniary  relief  of  the 
Auburn  as  also  of  the  Bangor  Seminary. 

^  Another  conspicaous  agent  in  establishing  the  Divinity  School  at  Auburn  was 
Bev.  Dfarck  C.  Lansing,  D.  D.,  an  admirer  and  an  earnest  reader  of  the  Franklin  di- 
Fine.  Dr.  N.  S.  S.  Beman  says  of  him  :  "  He  was,  out  and  out,  a  Hopkinsian."  He 
was  elected  Prof^sor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Seminary,  in  1821.  When  he  retired 
from  office  in  1826,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  resolved,  "  that  this  Board,  in  be- 
half of  this  Christian  community,  and  in  their  own  behalf,  do,  in  the  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian affection  and  respectful  gratitude,  record  the  name  of  D.  C.  Lansing,  among  the 
Founders  of  this  Seminary,  and  as  one  of  the  prime  and  most  efficient  agents  in 
measures  which  have  led  to  its  establishment  and  its  present  pleasing  and  flourishing 
condition."  See  Hotchkin's  History  of  Western  New  York.  In  his  Semi-Centennial 
Discourse,  preached  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  1856,  Dr.  Lansing  thus  enumerates 
the  general  results  of  his  ministry  :  "  To  sum  up  all,  to  the  glory  of  the  blessed  and 
adorable  God,  I  would  say,  that  1  have  been  instrumental  in  establishing  various  in- 
stitutions of  learning  for  the  instruction  of  both  sexes ;  was  one  of  the  original  Trus- 
tees of  Hamilton  College ;  was  the  principal  building  committee  and  financial  agent 
of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary ;  and  for  four  years  gave  occasional  instruction  in 
the  department  of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  I  have  been  instrumental  in  erecting,  enlarging, 
or  modifying  eleven  houses  of  worship.  For  all  this  I  adore  and  magnify  the  great 
and  blessed  God.  But  more  than  for  all  this,  and  unutterably  beyond  and  above  it 
all  —  I  do  adore  Him  for  having  condescended  to  employ  mo,  so  unworthy  as  I  am, 
in  being  principally  instrumental  in  promoting  at  least  sixty  revivals  of  religion,  in 
upwards  of  forty  difierent  places."— A*«»Mrsc  Commemorative  of  the  late  Dirck  C. 
Innsing,  D.  D,  By  Sev.  Joseph  P,  Thompson,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
Church,  New  York.  Dr.  Thompson  ascribes  to  Dr.  Lansing  the  honor  of  projecting 
"  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  for  which,  mainly  by  his  personal  agency,  he 
secured  an  endowment  of  $100,000  in  money  and  lands."  —  (pp.  42,  43.) 
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In  many  of  oar  colleges  also,  Dr.  Emmons  felt  a  living  interest.  All 
his  theological  predilections  led  him  to  cherish  a  peculiar  reverence  for 
his  Alma  Mater,  Notwithstanding  his  independence  of  character^  he 
regarded  hilnself  as  formed  by  Yale  College,  and  the  influences  clus- 
tering around  it ;  as  formed  by  the  JButtttUiotiy  rather  than  by  any  one 
of  its  officers;  by  the  atmosphere  which  he  breathed  at  the  side  of 
Governor  Treadwell  and  Judge  Trumbull  and  Dr.  Strong.  K  with  his 
early  Arminian  proclivities,  he  had  not  been  trained  in  this  ancient 
school,  and  afterward  in  the  house  of  its  eminent  alumnus,  John  Smalley, 
it  seems  that  his  entire  life-work  would  have  been  different  from  what  it 
has  been.  He  regarded  his  Alma  Mater  as  the  mother  of  the  soundest 
theological  literature  in  the  world,  and  he  has,  in  some  degree,  repaid  the 
debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  her  by  reflecting  the  light  of  his  own  name 
upon  her  already  luminous  record. 

The  son  of  one  of  his  parishioners  has  thus  described  those  theok^cal 
influences  of  the  College,  which  gave  to  Emmons  a  personal  interest 
in  it: 

"The  £Eithers  of  New  England  theology — Edwards,  Bellamy,  Hopkms,  West, 
Smalley,  Emmons,  and  Bwight, — went  forth  from  Yale.  The  first  and  most 
eminent  of  these,  after  taking  his  degree,  remained  hero  for  several  years  as  resident 
graduate,  and  afterwards  as  tator.  Here,  in  his  own  judgment,  his  religious  life 
began ;  here  his  principles  were  formed,  and  he  received  the  discipline  which  pre- 
pared him  to  take  the  highest  rank  in  the  field  of  intellectual  sdence.  Bellamy,  who 
was  converted  soon  after  leaving  college,  and  Hopkins,  were  pupils  of  Edwards. 
From  Hopkins,  West  derived  his  theology;  Smalley  studied  with  Bellamy,  and 
Emmons  with  Smalley.  These  men,  and  especially  the  foremost  one  among  them, 
who  gave  the  impulse  to  all  Ao  rest,  have  strongly  influenced  the  thinking  of  the  age. 
Whatever  is  distinctive  in  American  theology  as  contrasted  with  the  general  theology 
of  the  churdi  may  be  traced  to  them."  ^ 

^  How  could  the  Franklin  recluse  have  satisfied  himself  in  spuming  out 
and  out  his  metaphysical  theories,  while  he  was  aware  that  few  men 
understood  him  ? "  This  is  a  question  often  asked  by  impatient  critics. 
But  he  expected  to  be  understood.  He  looked  with  hopeful  interest  to 
the  clergymen  connected  with  our  colleges.  Williams  College,  for 
example,  was  intimately  associated  with  the  cause  of  Hopkinsianism,  as 
well  as  the  cause  of  Missions,  the  one  cause  being  a  precursor  of  the 
other.  That  Institution  was  planted  amid  the  churches  that  were 
gathered  under  the  personal  labors  and  influence  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  while 
in  Great  Harrington.  The  first  Vice-President  of  the  College  was 
Emmons's  intimate  companion,  Dr.  Stephen  West  of  Stockbridge ;  the 

*  Prof.  George  P.  Fisher's  Discourse,  commemorative  of  the  Church  of  Chzist  ia 
Yale  College  during  the  first  century  of  its  existence ;  (pp.  36,  37). 
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second  Yice-President  was  another  staunch  Hopkinsian,  Dr.  Alvau 
Hyde  of  Lee.  The  third  Vice-President  was  Dr.  Samuel  Shepard  of 
Lenox,  another  disciple  of  Hopkins  and  friend  of  Emmons.  Collins  and 
Little,  who  were  early  trustees  of  the  Institution,  studied  theology  with 
Dr.  Bellamy.  Dr.  Fitch  the  first  President  of  the  College  was  re- 
garded by  Dr.  Hopkins  as  an  advocate  of  the  New  Divinity.^  All  the 
clerical  trustees  of  the  Institution  were  so  decided  in  their  attachment 
to  the  New  Divinity,  that  they  were  tenacious  in  advocating  the  use  of 
Dr.  Hopkins's  System  as  a  college  classic.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  of  Dr.  West  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  is  a  remarkable  document : 

"  Stockbbidge,  September  19, 1797. 
"You  spoke  in  your  last  of  our  having  prohibited  your  system  being  recited  in 
Williams  College.  It  is  true,  the  Trustees  have  prohibited  it.  It  was  introduced  as  a 
classical  study  without  the  order  of  the  Corporation.  The  President  introduced  it 
because,  as  he  told  me,  he  thought  it  much  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  he  had 
seen.  But  the  civilian  part  of  our  Board,  it  seems,  were  of  another  opinion.  They 
judged,  that  its  being  recited  would  be  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  our  new  Insti- 
tution. The  matter  was  connderably  discussed.  The  clerical  part  of  the  Board 
were  all  of  one  min& ;  and  were  greatly  opposed  to  its  being  rejected.  But  when  the 
vote  for  its  rejection  was  taken  every  hand  was  up,  excepting  those  of  the  ministers. 
Though  the  w<frid  seam  to  be  made  for  Ccetar,  yet  we  know  that  Zion's  Qod  reigns. 
The  time  is  not  yet  come  for  truth  to  prevail.  But  in  Qod's  good  time,  it  surely  will 
come.    The  Evil  One  intends  to  hold  the  Colleges,  but  the  Lord  will  support  his  own 


Such  facts  as  these  aroused  Emmons  and  other  Ilopkiiisian  divines  to 
a  peculiar  interest  in  Williams  College.  Whether  it  be  wise  or  unwise 
to  be  governed  by  theological  predilections  in  an  estimate  of  Collegiate 
schools,  Emmons  early  looked  at  these  schools  in  their  religious  aspect. 
Long  before  the  orthodox  clergymen  of  Massachusetts  began  to  dis- 
countenance the  practice  of  sending  orthodox  young  men  to  Harvard 
College,  the  Franklin  pastor  had  discountenanced  it  in  the  most  decisive 
way.^  Here  as  elsewhere,  he  anticipated  the  opinion  of  his  sect. 
Dartmouth  College,  on  the  other  hand,  he  trusted  and  loved  as  a  nursery 
of  sound  doctrine.  Many  of  his  pupils  were  among  its  alumni.'  Ho 
smiled  upon  Amherst  College,  also,  in  its  gloomiest  days.     One  of  his 


1  See  Memoir  of  Hopkins,  p.  237. 

"  Of  the  twenty-five  young  men,  parishioners  of  Dr.  Emmons  who  were  liberally 
educated  during  his  residence  in  Franklin,  eighteen  were  graduated  at  Brown 
University.  For  many  years,  three  of  his  pupils  occupied  Presidential  or  Professorial 
chairs  in  three  Baptist  Universities. 

>  See  pp.  123,  124,  above. 
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pupils  was  largely  instrnmental  in  procuring  the  original  endowment  for 
it.^  He  subscribed  for  that  endowment  five  times  as  much  as  his  friends 
deemed  it  prudent  for  him  to  give. 

It  has  been  often  asked,  Where  is  the  carefully  selected  library  of 
more  than  six  hundred  volumes,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Franklin 
student?  He  distributed  the  most  valuable  portions  of  it  among  the 
literary  men,  and  the  literary  institutions  of  the  land.*  He  was  always 
ready  to  aid  indigent  scholars  from  his  own  limited  income.  He  gave 
aw&y  his  manuscript  sermons,  his  books,  and  his  ideas.  —  But  his  more 
important  contribution  to  the  work  of  training  the  public  mind,  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  chapter. 

1  See  Chapter  XIII.  \  3. 

^  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  letters,  betraying  the  manner  in  which  his  re- 
spectable library  was  scattered  through  the  country  forty  years  ago : 

''  Fbahuqc,  Joly  20, 1820. 

"Reverekd  akd  Dbab  Sib, — I  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  Synod  of  Tennessee 
have  established  a  Theological  Seminary,  which  promises  fiiir  to  be  extensively  nsefal. 
I  hope  they  will  happily  succeed  in  their  pious  and  benevolent  design.  And  agreeably 
to  your  request,  I  send  you  five  volumes,  as  a  very  small  addition  to  that  little  libnty 
which  you  are  collecting  for  that  infimt  institution. 

**  With  my  best  wishes  ibr  your  personal  felicity  and  public  usefulness,  dear  sir,  I 
am  affectionately  yours, 

Nathakabl  Eiufoirs. 

"  Bev.  Dr.  Bichards,  NewaA,  N.  J." 
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HIS  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 


•  §  1.  Number  of  his  Pupils. 

In  his  old  age  Dr.  Emmons  recalled  the  names  of  eighty-six  or 
seven  young  men,  who  had  pursued  their  theological  studies 
vith  him.  He  might  have  recalled  a  hundred  names,  if  his 
memory  had  retained  its  former  power.  He  began  to  take 
theological  pupils  eighty-three  years  ago,  and  ho  continued  to  take 
them  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  preserved  no  written 
catalogue,  and  in  his  final  enumeration  of  them,  he  omitted 
several  prominent  men.  No  private  instructor  in  the  land  has 
ever  trained  so  large  a  number  of  ministers  as  were  trained  at 
Franklin.  Even  the  celebrated  Dr.  Charles  Backus  did  not 
instruct  more  than  fifty  students  ;  Dr.  Asahel  Hooker,  not  more 
than  thirty-three ;  Dr.  Asa  Burton,  not  more  than  sixty.  The 
students  of  Emmons,  as  of  other  teachers  in  that  day,  continued 
their  preparatory  course  from  three  to  twenty-four  months.  A 
few  of  his  pupils  pursued  their  studies,  in  part,  with  other 
instructors. 

It  is  true,  that  Professors  in  theological  seminaries  have 
participated  in  educating  a  larger  number  of  theological  pupils, 
than  were  trained  by  Emmons;  but  their  scholars  have  been 
fashioned,  not  so  much  by  any  one  of  these  Professors,  as  by  a 
collective  band  of  them,  by  large  associations  of  fellow-students 
in  social  debate,  by  rich  libraries  and  various  public  appeals. 
The  pupils  of  Emmons,  however,  were  disciplined  by  himself. 
Many  of  them  lived  in  his  family.  He  was  intimate  with  each 
one  of  them.  He  was  not  compelled  to  give  general  instructions, 
which  might  surpass  the  comprehension  of  one,  but  would 
appear  insipid  to  another.     He  knew  how  to  apply  his  precise 

(215) 
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words  to  the  individual  sitting  by  his  side.  He  did  apply  them 
with  an  electric  power.  It  has  been  often  said,  that  he  has 
eflFectcd  more,  without  adventitious  helps,  in  fashioning  the 
entire  character  of  his  pupils  in  divinity,  than  has  been  effected 
by  any  other  theological  instructor  in  our  land.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
disadvantage  to  subject  young  men  so  exclusively  to  the  sway  of 
an  individual  teacher.  The  public  course  of  theological  edu- 
cation is  more  expansive,  and  more  healthful  than  is  the  private. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  conducive  to  the  immediate,  individual, 
and  personal  influence  of  any  single  teacher  or  any  single  mind. 
What  it  gains  in  expansiveness,  it  loses  in  concentration. 


§  2.  His  Method  of  giving  Instruction. 

In  his  simple-hearted  way.  Dr.  Emmons  has  thus  described 
his  manner  of  conducting  his  school : 

"  I  was  naturally  fond  of  retirement ;  and  when  I  entered  into 
a  family  state,  I  intended  to  live  as  much  by  myself,  as  would  be 
consistent  with  proper  attention  to  my  people,  and  to  occasional 
visitants.  It  did  not  once  occur  to  my  mind,  that  I  should  be- 
come an  instructor  in  (iivinity.  The  first  young  gentleman  that 
applied  for  instruction  [this  was  in  or  before  the  year  1778] 
proposed  to  tarry  but  a  few  weeks,  and  accordingly  left  me  as 
soon  as  he  proposed.  I  had  then  no  expectation  of  any  future 
application.  But  pretty  soon  after  this,  another  young  man  in 
the  vicinity  wished  to  live  with  me  a  little  while  [this  was  in  the 
year  1779]  ;  and,  being  in  a  bereaved  situation,  I  consented  to 
receive  him  into  my  family,  and  assist  him  in  his  theological 
studies  a  few  months.  Still,  I  liad  not  the  remotest  thought  of 
becoming  an  instructor  of  candidates  for  the  ministry ;  but  it  so 
Imppened,  that  numbers  successively  put  themselves  under  my 
instruction,  and  in  the  term  of  about  fifty  years,  I  have  taught 
between  eighty  and  ninety  pupils."  —  Memoir  of  himself 

The  doctor  omits  to  say,  that  he  often  resolved  to  decline  all 
applications  of  theological  students,  and  that  he  oft;en  did  posi- 
tively refuse  their  requests  for  his  aid  in  instructing  them.  He 
was  surprised,  that  any  one  should  desire  his  assistance.  He 
said  in  his  old  age  to  one  of  his  former  scholars :   "  I  verily 
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thought,  when  you  asked  me  to  take  you  as  a  pupil,  that  you 
were  bereft  of  your  wit.  I  pitied  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart."  He  writes ; 

"  At  first,  I  left  my  students  to  take  very  much  their  own 
method  of  studying,  only  direetmg  them  to  read  particular 
authors,  conversing  with  them  occasionally,  and  hearing  them 
read  their  compositions.  But  after  I  durst  consider  myself  as 
an  instnictor,  I  adopted  nearly  the  same  mode  of  instructing 
that  Mr.  Smalley  had  taught  me.  I  drew  up  a  concise  system 
of  theological  questions,  which  I  put  into  the  hands  of  my 
pupils,  and  directed  them  to  write  a  longer  or  shorter  disserta- 
tion upon  each  question;  in  the  order  it  was  placed.  But  pre- 
viously to  their  writing  upon  any  subject,  I  directed  them  to  read 
some  of  the  best  authors  I  had,  who  had  written  upon  each  side 
of  the  question.  This  appeared  to  be  necessary,  not  only  to  give 
them  a  full  and  extensive  view  of  every  subject,  but  also  to 
guard  them  against  falling  into  errors  afterwards.  For  while 
they  were  reading  on  the  wrong  side  of  any  question,  I  had  op- 
portunity to  make  such  remarks  upon  what  they  read,  or  what 
occurred  to  them  in  reading,  as  might  prevent  their  being  led 
astray  by  false  or  sophistical  reasoning.  Though  I  supposed  it 
was  necessary,  yet  I  knew  it  was  dangerous,  to  read  authors  of 
erroneous  sentiments;  because  the  best  heads  and  the  best 
hearts  are  not  always  able  to  detect  and  refute  sophistry,  with- 
out some  assistance.  In  this  view,  it  appeared  proper  to  put 
authors  on  both  sides  of  a  question  into  lie  hands  of  my  pupils, 
and  to  give  them  a  general  knowledge  of  the  most  false  and 
dangerous  schemes  of  religion,  before  they  left  me.  I  thought 
the  danger  was  less  in  this  way,  than  to  allow  them  to  go  out 
into  the  world,  without  being,  in  some  measure,  prepared  to 
meet  and  refute  those  who  either  professed  or  propagated  false 
and  destructive  sentiments. 

^^In  hearing  their  discourses,  I  used  to  remark  upon  their 
manner  of  arranging  their  thoughts,  upon  the  sentiments  they 
exhibited,  and  upon  the  beauties  and  defects  of  their  language. 
I  cautioned  them  against  a  flowery,  bombastic  style,  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  on  the  other,  against  a  too  low,  vulgar,  slovenly  man- 
ner of  expression.  I  recommended  a  plain,  neat,  perspicuous, 
energetic  mode  of  writing  and  speaking,  which  all  could  under- 
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stand,  which  none  could  dislike,  and  which  some  of  the  best 
judges  would  admire.  I  commonly  spent  some  time  everj  day 
with  mj  students,  either  to  hear  their  compositions,  or  to  con- 
verse with  them  upon  particular  subjects.  I  often  discoursed 
upon  the  duties,  difficulties,  advantages,  and  trials  of  ministers. 
I  inculcated  the  importance  of  being  prudent,  fiEdthful,  and 
exemplary,  in  every  part  of  their  ministerial  duty.  I  urged 
them  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  and  never  encum- 
ber themselves  with  the  concerns  of  the  world,  or  dissipate  their 
minds  by  mixing  with  vain  and  unprofitable  company.  I  en- 
deavored to  point  out  how  they  should  treat  their  parishioners 
of  various  characters  and  dispositions,  send  taught  them  as  well 
as  I  could,  how  to  become  able  and  faithful  ministers."  —  Me- 
moir of  himself. 

The  following  extract  of  an  epistle  from  Dr.  Emmons  to  Rev. 
Asahel  Hooker,  the  celebrated  teacher  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  illus- 
trates the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  Franklin  School : 

FsARKLiK,  July  16, 1804. 
Reverend  Sir,  —  I  am  glad  that  you  have  consented  to  instruct 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  I  wish  you  success  in  your  undertakings 
and  am  willing  to  give  you  my  sentiments  upon  what  appears  to  me  a 
proper  mode  of  conducting  a  Theological  School.  I  think  students 
should  read  and  write  systematically  upon  the  principal  subjects  in 
divinity.  They  had  better  read  and  write  upon  a  few  important  and 
fundamental  subjects,  than  to  read  and  write  upon  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinct and  unconnected  questions.  For  when  they  read  and  write  upon  a 
subject,  the  questions  belonging  to  that  subject  will  naturally  occur,  and 
can  be  discussed  with  more  advantage  in  that,  than  in  any  other  connec- 
tion. The  questions  I  commonly  propose,  and  the  authors  I  recommend, 
are  the  following,  viz : 

1,  On  the  Being  and  Perfections  of  God.    Hume's  Dialogues,  Clarke,  Doddridge. 

2,  On  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptttres.    Deism  Refuted,  Doddridge,  Paley. 

3,  On  the  Trinity,  Chubb,  Priestly,  Lyndsey,  Clarke,  Gill,  Doddridge,  Water- 
land. 

A.  On  the  Decrees  of  God.    Edwards,  Dickinson,  Nelson,  Whitby. 

5.  On  Moral  Agency.    Edwards  and  Son,  West  of  Stockbridge,  Priestly,  Dana. 

6.  On  Ae  Nature  of  Holiness.    Edwards,  Hopkms. 

7.  On  the  state  of  man  before  the  Fall,    Edwards,  Chauncy,  Whitby,  Taylor. 

8.  On  the  state  of  Man  after  the  Fan.    The  same. 

9.  On  the  ^ect$  of  Adam*s  Fall  on  his  posterity.    The  same. 
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10.  On  the  Atonement.    Bellamy,  HopkinB,  West,  Smallej,  Edwards. 

11.  Oathe  terms  of  SdcaJUon.    Gill,  Dickinson,  Sandeman. 

12.  On  Regeneration,    Hopkins. 

13.  On  Repentance.    Bellamy's  Dialogaes,  Niles. 

14.  On  Faitk,    Bellamy's  Dialogaes,  Dickinson. 

15.  Oa  Jastification,    Edwards,  Dickinson,  Gill,  Bellamy. 

16.  On  Sttintt'  Perweveranee,    Bellamy,  Dickinson,  Whitby. 

17.  On  Death,    Bishop  Law,  Price  and  Priestly,  Channcy,  Dittoa. 

18.  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,    Doddridge,  Locke,  GilL 

19.  On  the  General  JudgmenL    Channcy,  Edwards,  Strong,  Kelly. 

20.  On  Baptism,    Gill,  Lathrop,  West,  Peter  Edwards. 

2i.  Onthe  means  of  Grace,    Hopkins,  Hemmenway,  Spring,  Tappan. 

22.  On  the  terms  of  Qmmmnion,    Edwards,  Stoddard,  Cambridge  Platform. 

23.  On  the  Form  of  the  Christian  Church.    Hooker,  Cambridge  Platform. 

24.  On  Chwrck  Discipline,    Hooker,  Cambridge  Platform,  Hopkins. 

25.  On  Presbyterian  Ordination,  Hooker,  Hobart,  Channcy,  Cambridge  Plat- 
form. 

2^  On  the  MiUennium,    Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Newton,  Lowman.^ 

In  running  over  this  catalogue,  you  will  perceiye,  that  I  recommend 
heterodox  as  well  as  orthodox  writers  on  each  question.  Toung  men 
willy  sooner  or  later,  meet  with  heterodox  books,  and  thej  had  better  read 
them  under  the  eye  and  assistance  of  an  instructor,  than  after  they  are 
left  to  their  own  discretion  only.    I  commonly  spend  an  hour  or  two 

^  The  oonrse  of  study  prescribed  by  Dr.  Emmons  appears  qnite  limited,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  coarse  porsued  at  our  Theological  Seminaries.  But  it 
appears  quite  respectable  when  we  compare  it  with  the  course  prescribed  by  other 
clergymen  of  his  time.  The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  the  Theological  course 
adopted  by  Ber.  David  Tappan,  D.  D.,  Hollis  Professor  at  Harvard  College,  and  the 
chief  teacher  of  the  Calvinists,  as  distinct  from  the  Hopkinaiain  in  Massachusetts, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century : 

On  Natural  Religion. — Abemethy's  and  Leland's  Sermons  on  the  Divine  Attri- 
butes; CUrke's  Demonstration,  etc;  Price  on  Morals. 

On  the  Necessity  of  Bevektion. — Leland  or  CampbeU. 

On  the  Proof  of  Revelation.  — Doddridge's  three  Sermons  on  this  subject;  New- 
ton on  the  Prophecies ;  West  on  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Littleton  on  the 
Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St  Paul;  Farmer  on  Miracles ;  Pidey's  Evidences; 
Butler's  Analogy. 

On  the  Doctrines  of  Revelation.  —  The  Expositions  of  Doddridge,  Guise,  Henry, 
and  Whitby;  Ridgley's  Body  of  Divinity;  Edwards's  History  of  Redemption,  and 
Treatise  on  the  Affections ;  Berry  Street  Sermons ;  the  Sermons  of  Blair,  Doddridge, 
Grove,  Lathrop,  S.  Stennett,  Sheriock,  Tillotson,  R.  Walker,  Watts,  Evans. 

On  the  Christian  Church  and  Ordinances.  — Hemmenway  and  Emmons ;  Edwards, 
Lathrop,  and  Tawgood  on  Infant  Baptism ;  Bell,  Grove,  and  Henry  on  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

On  Jewish  and  Ecclesiastical  History.  — Lowman  and  Shaw  on  Judaism;  Shuck- 
ford's  and  Prideaux's  Connexions ;  Jortin's  and  Mosheun's  Ecclesiastical  History. 
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every  afternoon  or  evening,  in  hearing  the  students  read  their  composi- 
tions, in  making  remarks  upon  them^  and  in  answering  questions  pro- 
posed. I  seldom  propose  questions  myself,  because  the  students  can 
best  state  their  own  questions  and  difficulties ;  and  when  they  really  find 
difficulties,  they  will  better  attend  to  and  understand  what  is  said  to 
remove  them.  I  occasionally  give  them  particular  advice  and  instruc- 
tion upon  sermonizing,  public  speaking,  parochial  duties,  private  conver- 
sation, and  the  general  course  of  their  studies  in  future  life.  This  is  a 
very  general  mode  of  instruction,  in  which  you  may  possibly  find  some 
things  to  be  approved. 

One  of  his  theological  pupils,  Rev.  Dr.  Pond,  of  Bangor,  ha8 
thus  described  the  exercises  at  the  Franklin  School : 

*^  Our  teacher  was  not  accustomed  to  favor  us  with  his  own  private 
opinion,  before  we  had  written  on  the  doctrines  which  we  examined. 
He  preferred  that  we  should  exercise  our  own  thoughts  upon  them,  and 
investigate  them  independently.  But  when  the  time  for  reading  came, 
he  was  very  free  in  his  criticisms  and  remarks.  The  discussions  which 
took  place  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  Essays,  were  always  inter- 
esting, and  sometimes  considerably  protracted. 

*^  The  course  of  instruction  was  admirably  fitted  to  put  a  young  maa 
upon  his  own  resources,  and  if  he  had  any  thing  in  him,  to  draw  it  out. 
The  planning  and  preparing  of  Essays,  which  were  to  pass  the  ordeal  of 
Dr.  Emmons's  criticism,  was  a  formidable  affiur,  which  no  one  would  be 
willing  to  pass  Ughtly  over ;  and  then,  this  reading,  thinking,  writing,  and 
discussing  upon  a  long  train  of  connected  subjects,  —  subjects  involving 
questions  of  great  difficulty  and  importance, — was  adapted,  beyond  al- 
most any  thing,  to  stir  and  to  quicken  the  souL  Under  such  a  process, 
the  mind  became  not  only  stored  and  furnished,  but  trained  and  disci- 
plined, and  prepared  in  the  best  manner,  for  future  effi)rt  and  usefulness.^ 

*^  Dr.  Emmons  had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  attaching  his  students  to  him- 
self personally.*    They  not  only  revered  and  honored  him,  but  they 

^  "  All  the  formal  and  incidental  remarks  of  Dr.  Emmons,  all  his  hints  and  sngges- 
tions  were  wonderfnllj  fitted  to  make  his  pnpils  think,  compd  them  to  think  for  them- 
selves, to  think  ripht,  and  to  express  their  thoughts  in  appropriate  language." — MS. 
Letter  of  Rev.  David  Brigham, 

s  The  Umguage  of  one  of  these  pupils  is,  "  In  the  instruction  of  students  in  the- 
ology, of  whom  he  had  a  laige  number,  he  excelled  eyery  teacher  of  whom  I  have 
erer  had  any  knowledge,  in  any  department  of  education,  whether  literarj,  scientifie, 
or  professional."— i2et;.  Thomae  WiXUam^B  Discovne  on  the  Official  Character  of  Dr. 
Emmone, 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  written  to  Dr.  Emmons  hy  his  pnpfl,  Ber.  Joseph 
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loved  him.  He  bad  also  the  faculty  of  imbaing  tbem  witb  bis  own  pecul- 
iar BentimentSy  and  of  working  out  of  tbem  every  tbing  of  an  opposite 
tendency.  Of  all  young  men  wbom  be  instructed  in  tbeology,  very  few 
left  bim  witbout  becoming  pretty  tborougb  Hopkinsians.  And  all  tbis 
was  acoomplisbed  witbout  any  artifice^  or  any  force  put  upon  tbeir  opin- 
ions^  except  tbe  force  of  bis  invincible  logic 

^  And  not  only  did  tbe  pupils  of  Dr.  Emmons  imbibe  bis  opinions,  tbe 
most  of  tbem  were  led  to  tmitaie  bim,  so  far  as  tbey  were  able,  in  bis 
style  and  maimer.  Tbey  tried  to  make  sermons  after  bis  model ;  and  it 
was  cbiefly  tbrougb  an  influence  of  tbis  sort,  tbat  bis  peculiar,  topical 
mode  of  constructing  sermons  prevailed  so  extensively  in  New  England 
for  more  tban  balf  a  century. 

*^  Among  tbe  bundreds  of  ministers,  wbo  regarded  Dr.  Emmons  as  a 
sort  of  model  preacber,  some  were  servile  imitators  of  bim.  Tbey  strove 
to  tbink  and  speak  precisely  like  bim,  —  an  attempt  in  wbicb  not  a  few  of 
tbem  miserably  failed.  Tbey  bad  tbe  bones  of  bis  tbeology,  but  tbey 
were  bare  bones.  Tbe  skeletons  of  tbeir  sermons  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  bis,  but  bis  were  covered  witb  sinews  and  flesb,  and  were  full 
of  tbe  breatb  and  tbe  warmtb  of  life ;  wbile  tbeirs  were  mere  skeletons, 
cold  and  dry.  Otbers,  wbile  tbey  admired  Dr.  Emmons,  and  would 
bave  called  bim  Rabbi,  ratber  than  any  otber  uninspired  man,  still  took 
tbe  liberty,  wbicb  he  always  took,  and  always  encouraged,  of  tbinking 
and  speaking  in  tbeir  own  natural  way.  If  tbey  differed  from  bim 
somewbat  in  tbeir  modes  of  sermonizing,  or  in  stating  and  defending 
some  of  tbe  doctrines  of  tbe  gospel ;  tbis  was  no  more  tban  be  bad  done, 
in  regard  to  Edwards,  Hopkins,  and  Smalley,  and  otbers  wbom  be  most 
venerated  as  ministers  of  Cbrist.'' 


§  8.    The  LUereit  of  his  Pupils  in  the  Cause  of  Education. 

The  twelfth  Chapter  of  this  Memoir  describes  the  subject  of  it 
as  an  educator  of  the  public  mind.  The  stimulus  which  he  gave 
to  his  pupils,  quickened  many  of  them  to  an  interest  in  educa- 
tional processes.    This  class  of  his  students  reflect  his  own 

Emerson  (see  Emenon's  Memoir,  pp.  323,  324),  iliustrateB  the  enihvsiaBtic  and  life- 
long  attachment  of  the  Franklin  students  to  their  teacher :— "  Wethersfield,  Ct,  Aug. 
2, 1828.  Most  Honored  Friend  and  Father,  —  Scarcely  any  boose  or  stadj  is  so  fa- 
miliar or  so  dear  to  my  heart,  as  yoors.  They  are  intimately  associated  with  my  most 
valued  improvements — with  my  happiest  honrs.  I  fear  I  shall  no  more  ei\joy  with 
you,  *  the  feast  of  reason  and  Uie  flow  of  soul,'  except  in  memory,  which  still  loves  to 
linger  there.  But  though  I  cannot  visit  you,  I  must  still  look  to  yon  for  adyice  and 
couHBol,  with  tttc  same  filial  confidence  as  thirty  years  ago." 
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image.  His  life  will  not  be  seen  in  all  its  aspects,  unless  we  look 
at  it  as  daguerreotyped  upon  his  pupils  in  the  schools.  The 
ensuing  sketches  are,  therefore,  appended  to  the  record  of  his 
educational  labors. 

PSOFESSOB   AbUAH  WiNEfl. 

This  indefatigable  woiker  was  bora  in  Soathold,  Long  Island,  Maj  37, 1766,  was 
married  at  the  age  of  twentj  to  Rath,  daogfater  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Giles,  of  Newport, 
K.  H.,  where  Mr.  Wines  had  resided  five  years.  When  he  had  become  the  lather  of 
two  children,  and  was  fiillj  established  as  a  Deurmer  at  Newport,  he  became  a  real  ser- 
Tant  of  God,  and  at  once  desired  to  become  a  pnblic  serrant  in  the  sacred  office. 
"Bat  [writes  the  Secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Missionary  Sodetj],  what  shall 
ho  do  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  how  shall  he  take  care  of  his  Deurm  ?  His 
wife,  a  ladj  of  great  eneigy  and  remarkable  ezecatire  powers,  reliered  him  on  these 
points ;  for  she  assured  him  that  she  coald  manage  the  &rm,  support  hereelf  and  chil- 
dren, and  aid  him  besides  in  obtaining  means  for  his  education.  This  she  actaallj 
did,  and  when  her  hnsband  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1794,  and  was 
the  father  of  four  children,  his  estate  was  of  more  Talue  than  at  the  time  he  committed 
its  management  to  his  wife." 

"  On  leaving  College,"  [says  Dr.  Sprague,  Annals,  Vol.  IL  p.  473],  Mr.  Wines 
*<  went  to  Franklin,  Mass.,  to  prosecute  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  ci 
Dr.  Emmons.  The  teacher  and  the  pupil  are  said  to  have  been  mutually  pleased, 
and  each  to  have  found  in  the  other  a  kindred  spirit  Having  remained  here  not  &t 
from  a  year,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  about  August,  1795,  and,  on  returning  to  his 
house  at  Newport,  was  employed  by  the  church  and  society  there  to  preach  as  a  can- 
didate for  settlement.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  was  invited  to  become  their 
pastor ;  and,  having  accepted  the  call,  was  ordained  January,  1796.  The  ordioatioB 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Burton,  of  Thetfbrd,  Vt" 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  church  in  Newport  had  waited  nearly  five  yean 
without  a  pastor,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  services  of  this  "  prophet  in  his  own 
country."  He  remamed  the  bishop  of  this  people  from  Jan.  5, 1796,  until  November, 
1816,  having  been  favored  with  two  extensive  revivals  of  religion,  one  of  them  adding 
about  seventy  converts  to  his  church.  His  parishioners  loved  him  as  *'  a  fiuher,  a 
brother,  and  a  fnend."  They  were  thoroughly  indoctrinated,  and  were  made  familiar 
with  a  lovely  ideal  of  the  religious  life.  Fxx>m  1796,  the  year  of  his  ordination,  until 
1855,  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  persons  were  admitted  to  his  church.  So  have 
his  works  followed  him. 

"  After  laboring,"  says  the  Secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Missionaiy  Sodrty, 
"  more  than  twenty  years  at  Newport,  Mr.  Wines  conceived  the  design  of  establishing 
a  Theological  Seminary  in  Ohio,  then  one  of  the  remotest  Western  States.  Having 
a  presentiment  of  what  that  State,  and  other  parts  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi would  become,  he  foresaw  the  importance  of  early  establishing  there  a  'school 
of  the  prophets.'  Thinking  that  he  might  be  instrumental  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  an  Institution  of  the  kind,  he  asked  a  dismission  from  his  pastoral  charge,  that  he 
might  make  the  attempt.  With  great  reluctance  his  people  granted  his  request  la 
what  way  Mr.  Wines  expected  to  accomplish  so  great  an  undertaking,  was  not  rery 
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appaient.  But  ho  addressed  himself  earnestly  to  the  work  of  exploring  the  southern 
part  of  Ohio,  going  all  the  way  fix)m  Newport  on  horseback,  in  company  with  one  of 
his  theological  pupils,  Rev.  Dyer  Barge.  The  last-named  minister,  now  living  in 
Ohio  at  an  advanced  age,  whom  I  often  saw  there  from  1836  to  1840,  freqaently  re- 
lated to  me  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Mr.  Wines  entered  upon  his  cherished  enter- 
prise. Bat  he  had  not  been  long  in  Ohio,  then  mostly  a  wilderness,  before  he  saw 
that  his  undertaking  was  impracticable.  No  coacyutors  could  he  enlist  there.  No 
fands  coald  he  secure,  and  to  his  great  disappointment,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
project.  The  disappointment,  together  with  the  reaction  of  tearing  himself  away  from 
his  attached  church  and  people,  and  thus  throwing  himself  out  of  an  important  posi- 
tion of  usefulness,  had  the  effect  to  dethrone  his  reason.  He  shortly  returned  to  his 
fiunily  in  Newport,  an  insane  man." 

Mr.  Wines,  having  already  distinguished  himself  as  an  instructor  of  candidates  in 
theology,  was  invited,  before  his  Western  tour,  to  fill  the  theological  professorship  in 
the  Maine  Charity  School,  an  institution  first  projected  at  that  time,  and  existing  yet 
as  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  After  his  Western  tour,  and  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  Mr.  Wines  was  again  importuned  to  occupy  this  new  professorship.  He 
accepted  the  office,  and  in  the  spring  of  1818,  commenced  its  duties.  The  celebrated 
Jehudi  Ashmun  was  his  colleague  Professor. 

Mr.  Wines  resigned  his  office  in  1819,  ''and  [writes  the  Secretary  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Missionary  Society],  removed  to  Deer  Island  in  Penobscot  Bay,  where  he 
supplied  the  Congregational  diurch  of  the  Island  twelve  years,  earnestly  devoted  to 
his  work,  and  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  then  just  attracting 
public  attention.  The  morbid  nervous  affection  which  had  prostrated  his  mind  in 
1817,  rettimed ;  and,  leaving  Deer  Island,  he  went  with  a  son  into  the  wilderness  of 
Maine,  erocted  a  saw-mill,  and  engaged  in  active  business.  But,  his  melancholy 
increasing,  he  was  removed,  August  1832,  to  the  McLean  Asylum  in  Charlestown, 
where  he  died,  February  11,  1833,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  Had  Mr.  Wines 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his  church  and  people  at  Newport  to  remain  their  pastor, 
he  probably  would  have  escaped  the  terrible  disease  which  visited  him,  and  might 
have  continued  usefhl  and  happy  in  his  parochial  relations." 

**  In  stature,  he  was  large,  erect,  but  of  a  commanding  aspect,  and  looking  as  if  he  had 
been  bom  to  be  a  leader.  His  features  were  strongly  marked,  — his  nose  prominent, 
his  eye  large,  and  his  forehead  uncommonly  well  developed — indeed  his  personal 
appearance  altogether  was  highly  impressive,  and  there  was  an  air  of  nobility  about 
all  his  movements." 

''  As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Wines  possessed  many  admirable  qualities.  His  voice  was 
strong  and  commanding,  but  not  particularly  melodious.  His  fine  person  and  natural 
and  easy  manner  were  greatly  in  his  fiivor.  His  perceptions  were  clear  and  quick, 
and  he  saw  the  remote  relations  of  things,  almost  as  by  intuition.  He  reasoned  with 
great  directness  and  force ;  marching  forward  to  his  conclusion  by  a  path  so  luminous, 
that  his  hearers  generally  felt  constrained  to  follow  him.  His  Calvinism  was  of  the 
Hopkinsian  type,  and  his  preaching  was  in  a  high  degree  doctrinal.  He  preached 
with  a  boldness  and  fervor,  that  left  no  one  in  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  and  strength 
of  his  convictions." 

"  But  his  highest  excellence  was  his  devoted  piety.    He  seemed  always  ready  to  do 
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the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and  always  to  live  as  if  he  were  longing  to  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  heaven.  It  was  manifest  to  all  who  witnessed  his  daily  walk,  that 
the  commanding  purpose  of  his  life  was  to  glorify  God  in  the  faithfbl  discharge  of  all 
his  duties.  He  was  proeminently  an  honest  man,  and  a  consistent,  every  day  Chris* 
tian."  — Sprague's  Annalt.  II.  375,  376. 

Mr.  Wines  published  five  sermons,  also  a  Treatise  on  the  "  Nature  of  the  Sinner's 
Inability  to  become  holy."  Four  of  his  daughters  were  married  to  ministers  of  die 
gospel. 

Pbofessos  Bancbopt  Fowler. 

This  ondervalaed  man  was  bom  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1776,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Tale  College  in  1796,  was  tutor  in  the  college  from  1800  until  1804;  was 
settled  in  Windsor,  Vermont,  from  about  1812  until  1819,  was  then  elected  successor 
to  Jehudi  Ashmun  in  the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Bangor  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Remaining  in  this  ofiice  until  1825,  he  was  settled  at  Northfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  1831,  and  at  Bemardston,  Massachusetts,  in  1836.  On  the  20th 
of  November,  1839,  he  was  installed  in  Greenfield,  New  Hampshire,  and  dismissed 
April  2, 1845.  He  died  at  Stockbridgp,  Massachusetts,  April  5,  1856,  aged  eighty 
years. 

"  I  knew  him  personally,"  says  the  Secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Missionary 
Society.  "  He  had  a  mind  decidedly  superior  and  a  fine  classical  taste.  He  excelled 
in  the  beiles  lettres.  He  was  a  good  writer  of  sermons,  and  a  devout  Christian.  But 
his  manners  in  the  pulpit  were  not  easy,  and  therefore  as  a  preacher  he  was  not 
popular.  He  did  not  pass  with  the  public  for  what  he  was  worth.  The  impressioii 
which  he  made  as  a  speaker  was  unequal  to  his  talents,  his  education,  and  his 
soundness  and  ability  as  a  theologian."  He  mourned  over  this  limitation  of  his 
usefulness.  Still  he  was  venerated  as  a  Christian  gentleman,  and  his  character  did 
more  good  than  his  words. 


Fbofesbob  Johm  Smith. 

This  sterling  divine  was  bom  in  Belchertown,  Massachusetts,  March  5, 1766 ;  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1794 ;  was  settled  nineteen  years,  from  January  2, 
1797,  until  November  21,  1816,  in  Salem,  New  Hampshire;  was  installed  at  Wen- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  November  26, 1817 ;  was  invited  to  the  Professorship  of  Theology 
in  Bangor,  then  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Professor  Wines,  in  1819.  Ho 
was  an  admirable  instractor.  He  left  a  deep  and  permanent  impression  on  his  pupils. 
He  was  severely  logical  in  his  mental  processes.  The  term  solid  indicates  exactly  his 
entire  character.  On  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1831,  he  died  triumphantly,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  professorship,  and  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  published 
six  sermons,  and  a  Treatise  on  Infant  Baptism.  Br.  Smith  was  highly  prized  by 
Emmons,  as  a  substantial  thinker. 


Profebbob  Enooh  Pohd. 

He  was  bom  near  Franklin,  in  Wrentham,  Massachusetts,  July  29,  1791 ;  was 
graduated  at  Brown  University,  1813;  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ward  (now 
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Aubnrn),  MttMachasetts,  March  1, 1815.  He  continaed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Ward, 
a  little  more  than  thirteen  years,  daring  which  time  the  church  was  favored  with  two 
remarkable  reviyals  of  religion,  in  consequence  of  which  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
persons  were  added  to  it,  and  from  being  weak  and  inefficient,  it  became  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  flourishing  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 

In  June,  1828,  Dr.  Pond  relinquished  his  chaige  at  Ward,  and  removed  to  Cam- 
bridgeport,  in  order  to  assume  the  editorial  management  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims, 
which  had  just  been  established.  He  continued  in  this  editorial  chau-  four  years.  In 
June,  1832,  he  accepted  a  call  to  become  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Seminary  at 
Bangor,  and  from  1855  until  the  present  time,  has  been  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  that  Institution. 

I>r.  Pond  has  published  the  following  volumes :  A  book  of  Monthly  Concert 
Lectures,  entitled  "  The  World's  Salvation  " ;  Memoir  of  President  Davies ;  Memoir 
of  Susannah  Anthony ;  Memoir  of  Count  Zinzcndorf ;  No  Fellowship  with  Romanism ; 
First  Principles  of  the  Oracles  of  God ;  The  Mather  Family ;  Life  of  Increase  Mather 
and  of  Sir  William  Phipps ;  The  Ancient  Church ;  Memoir  of  John  Knox ;  The 
Wreck  and  the  Bescue,  or  Memoir  of  Rev.  Harrison  Fairfield ;  Life  of  Wickliffe ; 
The  Morning  of  the  Reformation ;  The  Toung  Pastor's  Guide ;  Pope  and  Paean ; 
Review  of  Swedenborgianism ;  Life  and  Works  of  Plato;  Review  of  Bushneirs 
"  God  in  Christ " ;  a  volume  on  Congregationalism,  entitled  "  The  Church." 

His  published  pamphlets  are:  —  Reply  to  Judson  on  Baptism;  Unitarianism 
Exposed;  Apology  for  Religious  Conferences,  and  a  Rejoinder;  Letter  to  Rev. 
Samuel  Kott,  in  reply  to  his  complaints  of  Dr.  Pond's  treatment  of  Dr.  Judson. 

Dr.  Pond  has  published  about  twenty  sermons  on  various  subjects,  more  than 
twelve  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  National  Preacher.  He  has  also  contributed  to 
the  following  magazines:  —  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  (two  thirds  of  the  first  five 
volumes  being  from  his  pen) ;  the  Panoplist;  the  Guardian;  the  Christian  Magazine, 
published  by  the  Mendon  Association  (about  twenty  Articles) ;  Utica  Christian 
Repository,  the  Hopkinsian  Magazine,  the  Pilgrim,  Quarterly  Register,  the  Christian 
Keepsake,  Monthly  Christian  Spectator,  New  Englander,  McClurc's  Christian 
Observatory,  Southern  Presbyterian,  Lord's  Literary  and  Theological  Journal, 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  (several  Articles  to  each) ;  also  many  Articles  to  the  Literary  and 
Theological  Review,  Biblical  Repository,  and  Baptist  Christian  Review, — the  New 
Brunswick  Review,  and  the  American  Theological  Review. 

Dr.  Pond  has  likewise  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Boston  Recorder,  the  Con- 
gregationalist,  the  Christian  Mirror,  and  the  Maine  Evangelist  He  has  edited 
and  published  an  edition  of  the  Cambridge  Platform,  with  preface  and  notes,  and  of 
Norton's  Life  of  Cotton.  Several  of  the  tracts  published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society  are  also  fit>m  his  pen.  The  mere  record  of  his  publications  proves  him  to 
be  an  Emmonite  in  diligence. 

Rby.  Kiah  Bailbt. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fiu^  that  the  first  four  Professors  of  Theology  in  the  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  were  pupils  of  Emmons.     This  fact  suggests  the  impor- 
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tance  of  nnming,  in  this  ooxmectioii,  tlie  Ber.  Mr.  Bailej,  whose  histoiy  has  been 
extracted  from  varions  private  letters,  from  Blake's  History  of  the  Mendon  Associ- 
ation, pp.  253-255,  bat  ddeflj  from  the  American  Congregational  Year-Book  for  1858. 

This  good  man  was  "bom  in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  11th  March,  1770.  He  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Haveriiill,  N.  H.,  1775,  when  the  cotmtry  was  a  wilderness.  In 
1783,  his  £BUher  removed,  with  his  £unily,  to  Newbuy,  Yt,  where  he  fitted  for  col- 
lege, nnder  the  instraction  of  Rev.  Jacob  Wood,  minister  of  the  place.  While  par- 
suing  his  preparatory  stadies,  he  taoght  the  first  school  ever  kept  in  Ryegate,  Vt, 
1789.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  was 
graduated  in  1793,  with  the  honor  of  delivering  the  Greek  oration.  It  was  during 
his  Sophomore  year,  in  the  autumn  of  1790,  that,  after  a  long  and  painM  law- 
work,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  '  the  rebellion  of  his  heart  was  hopefully  con- 
quered, and  grace — Jree,  sovereign  grace  triumphed.* 

"  From  this  moment  his  whole  soul  was  set  on  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  m 
October,  1793,  immediately  after  he  was  graduated,  he  commenced  the  study  of  theology 
with  Dr.  Emmons,  and  was  admitted  into  his  church  in  May,  1794.  The  next  month, 
June,  1794,  he  waa  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Mendon  Association.  He  had  calls  to 
settle  in  Milford,  Northampton,  Cornish,  N.  H.,  and  Ashby,  Mass.  but  he  chose  his  field  of 
labor  among  the  feeble  and  destitute  churches  of  the  then  Province  of  Maine.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Newcastle,  Me.,  October  7, 
1797  —  at  that  time  a  church  of  three  persons  only,  besides  the  pastor.  The  little 
vine,  by  God's  blessing  on  his  labors  was  increased,  not  a  hundred,  but  sixty-fold, 
before  the  time  of  his  dismission,  which  was  at  his  own  request,  in  1824.  Several 
revivals  had  been  enjoyed,  particidarly  one  in  1816  and  1817,  which  was  of  special 
power  and  extent 

"  After  leaving  Maine,  Mr.  Bailey  preached  two  years  and  a  half  at  Greensboro', 
Vt,  three  years  and  a  half  at  Thornton,  N.  H.,  and  returned  in  1833  and  settled  on 
a  farm  in  Hardwick,  Vt,  where  his  parents  died,  and  where  he  chose  to  close  his  own 
earthly  pilgrimage.  From  this  time  he  preached  only  occasionally  in  vacant  congre- 
gations, but  kept  up  his  interest  in  the  enterprises  of  the  church,  and  the  objects  of 
reform,  till  the  very  close  of  his  earthly  career. 

"  Few  men  in  the  State  of  Maine  have  been  more  extensively  engaged  in  all  the 
benevolent  movements  of  the  churches  there  than  Mr.  Bailey.  He  was  a  Representa- 
tive from  Maine  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1819  and  1820 ;  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Bowdoin  College,  eight  or  nine  years ;  acted  at  the  election 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  Presidents  of  the  College.  He  was  President  of  the 
Maine  Missionary  Society ;  and  also  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  was  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Maine  Charity  School,  and  also  Secretary  of  the  same ;  he  was  a 
Trustee  of  the  Society  for  Theological  Education  in  Maine,  instituted  June  27, 1811, 
incorporated  February  27, 1812,  and  was  its  Secretary  several  years.  This  was  the 
second  education  society  in  New  England.  Mr.  Bailey  labored  hard,  jouneyed, 
wrote,  prayed,  and  supplicated  with  God  and  man,  and  finally  meiged  the  Society 
into  the  Bangor  Theological  Institution,  which  was  incorporated  by  the  Massadiusetts 
Legislature  February  4, 1814.  Mr.  Bailey  was  named  in  the  charter  as  one  of  the 
Trustees — was  the  Secretary  for  five  or  six  years  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Ho 
drew  up  the  by-laws  of  the  Seminary,  and  did  what  he  could  to  make  it  a  rich  bless- 
ing to  the  church.    He  corresponded  more,  and  labored  more  abundantly  than  any 
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other  man,  to  bmld  ap  tho  in&nt  Semmary.  Ho  has  boen  weU  called  a  founder  of 
the  Institation.  It  has  been  often  said,  that  if  he  had  not  studied  theologj  with  Dr. 
Emmons,  the  Institution  at  Bangor  woold  not  hare  oome  into  existence." 

*  About  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Bailey  commenced  an  effort  to  establish  an  Academy  in 
Newcastle.  As  this  was  to  be  the  Academy  for  the  county,  he  had  powerftil  com- 
petitors. But  he  succeeded,  and  secored  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  a  fund 
of  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  Lincoln  County  Academy.  Rev.  Daniel 
Haskel,  subsequently  President  of  Burlington  College,  was  the  first  Preceptor,  and 
Bev.  Dr.  Beman,  of  Troy,  was  the  second.  Rev.  Mr.  Bailey  was  Secretary,  Treas- 
urer, and  Agent  of  this  Institution  for  about  twenty  years,  and  when  he  left  Newcastle 
it  was  a  prosperous  school."  The  zealous  man  was  wont  to  say :  "I  claim  the  Acad- 
emy at  Newcastle,  and  the  Theological  School  at  Bangor,  as  my  own  children.  Not 
that  others  did  not  help, — but  on  me  the  burden  of  laying  plans  and  of  executing 
them  without  ftmds,  for  five  or  six  years,  rested." 

'  The  Lincoln  and  Kennebec  Religious  Tract  Society  was  instituted  May,  1802,  and 
printed  and  distributed  about  thirty  thousand  tracts.  The  work  of  selecting,  prepar- 
ing, printing,  and  distributing  these  tracts,  rested  very  much  on  Mr.  Bailey,  as  Secre- 
tary. So  the  Christian  Monitor,  a  magazine  published  by  the  Maine  Missionary 
Society  six  or  seven  years,  and  which  did  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  missions, 
depended  very  much  on  Mr.  Bailey  for  matter  and  for  distribution.  For  several  years, 
he  was  one  of  the  sub-Committee  to  aid  in  locating  and  directing  the  missionaries 
sent  by  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  into  Maine. 

'In  1794  he  married  Abigail  Goodhue,  a  hidy  who  having  been  early  ber^  of  both 
her  parents,  enjoyed  the  parental  attention  and  instruction  of  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins, 
D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  whose  church  she  was  a  member.  On  the  model  of 
these  men  her  mind  was  formed.  She  was  residing  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Emmons, 
while  Mr.  Bailey  was  pursuing  his  theological  studies  in  the  same  house.  After  her 
marriage  to  him,  she  lived  nearly  twenty-seven  years  at  Newcastle,  Maine,  where  she 
adorned  the  vocation  of  a  pastor's  wife.  She  was  particularly  useful  to  the  young 
men  in  the  Newcastle  Academy,  more  than  a  hundred  of  whom  boarded,  at  different 
times,  in  her  family,  and  some  of  whom  became  interested  there  in  religious  truth. 
She  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  some  distinguished  literati,' 

Mrs.  Bailey  was  among  the  first  to  labor  for  the  establishment  of  a  theological 
school  at  Bangor.  After  her  decease,  her  Memour  was  published  in  a  volume  by  Rev. 
Daniel  0.  Morton,  author  of  the  Life  of  Rev.  Levi  Parsons.  Mr.  Morton  sa3rs  re- 
specting Mrs.  Bailey,  and  two  other  ladies  with  whom  she  cooperated:  "But  for  their 
prayers  and  influence,  perhaps,  the  Theological  Institution  of  Bangor  might  not  have 
been* established."  In  1814  she  writes  :  "Blessed  be  God  for  honoring  me,  unworthy 
as  I  am,  with  givmg  the  first  mite  to  the  treasurer  for  [Bangor  Seminary].  This  was 
the  free-will  offering  of  a  number  of  females  in  different  places,  whose  hearts  the 
Lord  has  made  to  feel  for  their  fellow  immortals.  The  Lord  bless  them  individually 
with  his  special  love.  The  little  sum  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  The  Lord 
make  it  to  increase  a  thousand  fold.  Blessed  be  God  for  makhig  me  his  almoner." 
"  Mrs.  Bailey  persevered,"  adds  her  biographer,  "  in  this  labor  of  love,  tjll  she  had 
collected  and  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Maine  Theological  Seminary,  nearly  two 
thousand  dollars."    (See  Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  pp.  95-97.) 
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'  Mn.  Bailej  had  a  reiy  retentive  memoiy ;  a  lively,  chastened  imagination ;  an  ar- 
dent, unqaenchable  thirst  for  knowledge.  She  became  a  readj  writer,  and  left  at 
her  death  many  volomes  of  manuscripts,  diaries,  etc.  She  loved  and  read  her  BiMe 
much ;  was  a  strict  observer  of  the  Sabbath,  always  at  meeting,  if  possible ;  loved  to 
do  good ;  was  active  in  all  benevolent  movements.  She  lived  near  to  God.  Her 
last  sickness  was  short,  and  she  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  most  peaceluUy,  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1846,  at  Hardwick,  Yt.,  aged  89  years  and  10  months. 

« Rev.  Mr.  Bailey's  published  works  were,  nine  smgle  sermons ;  —  two  doctrinal  and 
two  ordination  sermons,p-one  at  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding,  at  Penobscot, 
and  the  other  of  Bev.  Mr.  Beaman,  Portland,  Me.;  one  sermon  beforo  the  Bffaine  Mis- 
sionary Society,  one  at  the  opening  of  the  Lincoln  Academy,  one  on  the  Evils  of 
War,  one  on  Intemperance,  and  one  against  Fashionable  Amusements.  He  edited  a 
reprint  of  Earless  Sacramental  Exercises,  published  by  Lincoln  &  Edmands,  Boston, 
1813;  ITie  Preciousness  of  Christ — edition,  400  copies:  Armstrong,  Boston;  Tico 
Worlds  Displayed ;  together  with  tracts  and  magazines,  etc. 

'In  the  anti-Masonic  contest,  1829,  he  wrote  for  the  journals  more,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  person  in  New  England ;  and  he  was  no  less  zealous  in  the  anti-slaveiy 
cause.  In  one  year  he  wrote  over  seventy  pieces  for  the  press,  and  for  seven  years 
his  conununications,  many  of  which  appeared  in  the  North  Star,  would  amount  to 
fifty  a  year. 

*  His  own  estimate  of  his  multiplied  labors  was  very  humble.  **  *  If  there  was  any 
thing  of  good  in  them,"  he  remarked,  "  give  God  the  glory.  I  have  been  a  poor,  mts- 
erable,  unprofitable  servant,  and  must  perish,  if  God  does  not  have  mercy  upon  me.  If 
saved  at  all,  it  must  he  hy  grace** 

'Mr.  Bailey  left  in  manuscript,  a  Treatise  on  Baptism,  drawn  wholly  from  the 
Bible,  in  four  sermons,  covering  ten  sheets,  on  (1)  the  import  of  the  institution,  (2) 
the  elements,  (3)  how  performed,  (4)  infant  baptism.  This  work,  he  thought,  met 
the  argument  for  immersion  better  than  any  he  had  seen.  But  he  could  not  afford  the 
expense  of  printing  it.' 

Mr.  Bailey  died  at  Hardwick,  Vermont,  August  17, 1857,  aged  eighty-seven  years. 
He  had  been  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  sixty-three  years. 

President  Stefhbn  Chapin. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Franklin  students  remained  firm  Congregationalists.  A 
few  of  them  became  pastors  of  Presbyterian  churches.  Two  of  them  were  Baptists. 
One  of  these  became  such  after  he  had  entered  the  congregational  ministry.  He  ren- 
dered essential  service  to  his  adopted  denomination  as  an  instructor  of  youth.  The 
following  is  his  history : 

Bev.  Dr.  Chapin  was  bom  in  Milford,  Mass.,  November  4,  1778 ;  at  the  ago  of  eight 
or  nine  years  he  became,  as  he  believed,  a  child  of  God ;  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Milford  Congregational  church ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1804,  having  among  his  class-mates  Professor  Andrews  Norton,  and  Judge 
Ashur  Ware ;  was  ordained  June  19  1805,  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Hillsborough,  New  Hampshuo  *  his  ordination  sermon  being  preached  by  his  theo- 
logical instructor,  Enmions. 

In  his  pastorate  at  Hillsborough,  Dr.  Chapin  ''exhibited  that  firm  adherence  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  which  eminently  characterized  his 
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subsequent  life.  His  conscientioas  convictions  compelled  him  to  oppose  the  Half-waj 
CoTenant,  or  the  baptism  of  children  whose  parents  made  no  profession  of  haying 
felt  the  power  of  religion.  Throngh  his  influence  the  church  adopted  an  Orthodox 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  required  a  profession  of  experimental  piety  as  a  condition  of 
memberBhip ;  and  their  numbers  were  increased  bj  the  addition  of  manj  efficient 
members.  On  the  30th  of  July,  1809,  he  took  leave  of  this  church,  and,  on  the  26th 
of  November  following,  was  installed  as  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  H.  In  this  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Mosher,  of  Hollis, 
N.  H.  He  remamed  in  connection  with  the  Mount  Vernon  Church  for  nine  years,  — 
until  the  change  of  his  sentiments  on  the  Subjects  and  Mode  of  Baptism.  On  account 
of  this  change  he  was  dismissed  from  this  church  on  tba  18th  of  November,  1818,  and 
in  the  same  month  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baldwin,  and  received  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  of  which  Dr.  B.  was  pastor. 

"It  seems  that  some  two  years  previous  to  this  time,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
himself  in  the  practice  of  Infant  Baptism,  he  determined  on  a  careful  review  of  Eccle- 
siastical-History. The  results  at  which  he  arrived  were  very  different  from  what  he 
had  anticipated,  and  led  him  to  a  fresh  examination  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  finally  to  a  change  in  his  ecclesiastical  connections.  In  1819, 
he  published  a  series  of  Letters,  giving  the  processes  through  which  his  own  mind 
passed  in  his  inquiries  after  truth  and  duty." 

In  the  autumn  of  1819  he  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  North  Tar- 
mouth,  Maine ;  in  1823  was  appointed  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  College  at  Wa- 
terville,  Maine  ;  after  discharging  the  duties  of  this  Professorship  with  distinguished 
ability  for  the  term  of  five  years,  he  was  inaugurated  March,  1829,  President  of  the 
Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  'Por  twelve  years  he  labored  as  President  of 
this  Institution,  with  unflagging  zeal  and  energy.'  His  work  was  crowned  with  signal 
success.  No  one  could  have  performed  it,  who  was  not  gifted  with  herculean  strength. 
His  health  became  enfeebled,  and  having  resigned  his  Presidency,  ho  lived  three  or 
four  years  on  a  small  farm  which  he  had  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington. 

**  It  was  on  a  cool  and  bright  autumnal  day,  October  1, 1845,  when  the  exercises  of 
the  Annual  Commencement  of  his  beloved  Columbian  College  were  being  performed 
in  a  crowded  assembly,  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  other  distinguished  members  of  the  National  Government,  —  that  the  spirit  of 
Chapin,  in  his  own  quiet  chamber,  —  his  eye  beaming  with  hope,  and  radiant  with 
light  fix)m  another  world,  —  took  its  flight  to  the  abodes  of  the  blessed.  He  had 
nearly  completed  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Due  honors  were  paid  to  his 
memory,  not  only  by  his  friends  and  the  public  at  Washington,  but  by  rariotis  Relig- 
ious and  Benevolent  Societies  in  different  parts  of  the  country." 

Dr.  Chapm  gave  to  the  world  eleven  publications,  written  with  remarkable  purity, 
precision,  chasteness,  and  elegance.  He  wrote  and  read  Lectures  on  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic.  "His  favorite  metaphysical  authors  were  Locke  and 
Reid."  His  greatest  distmction  was  his  consistent  and  fervent  piety.  —  (The  pre- 
ceding narrative  is  compiled  chiefly  from  a  letter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Alvah  Woods,  in 
Sprague's  Annals  of  the  Pulpit,  Vol.  V.  pp.  673-677.) 

Rby.  William  Jackson,  D.  D. 
He  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  December  14,  1768;  waa  graduated  at 
VOL.  I.  U 
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Dartmouth  College  in  1790 ;  then  became  Principal  of  an  Academy  in  Wethersficldy 
Connecticut ;  afterward  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Samuel  Spring  and  Dr.  Emmons. 
Having  been  approbated  as  a  preacher  bj  the  Mendon  Association,  Juno  4,  1793,  he 
was  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  in  Dorset  and  East  Hupert,  Vermont. 
Declining  this  invitation,  he  repaired  for  the  improvement  of  his  health  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  Union ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  he  received  a  second 
call  from  the  church  above  named,  and  he  took  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church 
September  27, 1796. 

In  this  office  he  labored  with  marked  fidelity,  and  enjoyed  repeated  instances  of 
special  religious  interest,  for  the  period  of  forty-six  years.  Five  years  before  his 
death,  he  received  the  aid  of  a  colleague ;  and  then,  in  addition  to  his  occasional 
services  in  the  pulpit,  ho  took  a  class  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  became  as  punctufd 
and  enthusiastic  in  this  office  as  wore  any  of  the  youthful  teachers.  Although  an 
invalid  through  life,  ho  was  yet  a  young  man  at  the  ago  of  seventy-four.  "  Ho  would 
have  been  young  at  ninety."    Ho  died  October  15,  1842. 

The  sermons  of  Dr.  Jackson  were  solid,  "  logical,  coherent,  convincing,  opening  to 
appeals  the  most  earnest  and  irresistible."  He  was  unconscious  of  his  manner  while 
preaching ;  but  it  was  peculiarly  solemn  and  dignified.  Like  his  teacher  Emmons,  he 
did  not  write  what  he  called  the  *'  improvement  **  of  his  discourses,  but  delivered  it 
extempore.  One  of  his  constant  auditors  has  remarked  :  ''  I  never  wish  to  hear  any 
greater  eloquence  than  comes  from  my  minister,  when  he  gets  through  his  notes,  and 
shuts  up  his  Bible."  Like  Emmons,  also,  he  was  "  distinguished  for  a  keen  and  ready 
wit,  and  for  shrewd,  pointed,  and  laconic  sayings."  But  in  the  pulpit,  he  never 
excited  a  smile.  When  suddenly  interrupted  in  his  study,  he  was  often  found  in  the 
attitude  of  a  suppliant  Hence  his  devotional  services  were  full  of  unction  and  rich 
feeling.  "  It  was  worth  a  journey  to  Dorset,  to  hear  that  prayer,"  said  a  guest  who 
had  united  with  Dr.  Jackson  in  morning  worship.  A  hearer  describing  one  of  his 
impressive  discourses,  remarked :  "  I  hardly  knew  whether  I  was  in  the  body,  or  out 
of  the  body.  I  saw  his  whole  person  trembling  and  shaken  by  the  action  of  his  mind 
and  heart."  He  resembled  Robert  Hall  in  the  mastery  which  his  vigorous  mind  had 
gained  over  his  frail  and  agonized  body.  "  A  more  pure-minded  man,"  says  Dr. 
Maltby,  "  rarely  visits  the  world." 

Dr.  Jackson  married  a  descendant  of  John  Rogers.  She  had  been  a  resident  in 
the  family  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Spring.  She  was  a  lady  of  rare  culture.  Her  five 
children  received  an  exact  and  kindly  discipline,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  One 
of  them  is  Rev.  Samuel  Cromwell  Jackson,  D.  D.,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  Another  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  John  Maltby,  D.  D., 
of  Bangor,  Maine.  Another  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Beach  of  Millbury,  Massa- 
chusetts. Still  another  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  Missionary  of  the 
American  Board  at  Constantinople.  She  died  at  Rhodes,  November  14,  1850. 
Her  Memoir  was  printed  in  1854,  in  a  duodecimo  volume  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pages.  Both  her  father  and  mother  were  early  distinguished  for  their  mission- 
ary, which  was  the  Hopkinsian,  spirit. 

But  it  was  for  his  zeal  in  the  education  of  youth,  that  Dr.  Jackson  claims  our 
special  notice  here.  "  He  was  a  correct  and  thorough  scholar  in  the  ancient  classics, 
having  a  special  fondness  for  them  which  he  retained  to  the  close  of  his  life.  With 
some  of  the  standard  classical  authors  he  was  very  familiar,  being  able  to  repeat  large 
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portions  of  them  from  memoiy,  and  sometimes  to  hear  recitations  in  them  without  a 
tcx^book.  He  took  much  pleasore  in  introducing  others  to  an  acquaintance  with 
them." 

"  It  had  been  his  practice  to  receive  young  men  as  pupils  from  his  first  settlement, 
carrying  them  through  then:  whole  course  preparatory  to  entering  college.  As  many 
9&  fourteen  have  already  entered  the  ministry  from  his  religious  society  alone,  which 
was  never  lai^  —  a  greater  number,  it  is  believed,  than  have  ever  been  brought  into 
the  ministry  from  all  the  Congregational  societies  in  the  whole  county  beside.  And 
most  of  these  individuals,  perhaps  nearly  all,  would  never  have  obtained  a  public 
education  and  become  preachers  of  the  gospel,  but  for  his  advice  and  encouragement 
and  his  assistance  as  their  teacher.  Some  have  also  been  brought  forward  mainly  by 
his  instrumentality  at  first,  who  have  entered  the  other  learned  profiessions,  besides 
many  from  adjacent  towns,  who  were  under  similar  obligations  to  him.  It  is  probable 
that  more  young  men  in  the  small  town  of  which  he  was  pastor,  have  acquired  a 
classical  education  and  been  fitted  for  public  stations  of  usefulness,  through  his  agency 
in  encouraging  and  aiding  them  to  commence  a  literary  course,  than  have  been  led  to 
a  similar  course  in  any  other  town  of  equal  population  and  means  in  the  State."  — 
(Discourse  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Jackson,  by  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Wickham,  Principal  of 
Burr  Seminary.) 

"When  Middlebnry  College  was  planned,  Dr.  Jackson  was  there,  the  intimate 
adviser  of  the  men  whose  funds  lie  at  the  foundation  of  that  institution,  and  the  first 
dected  member  of  the  Corporation.  Said  Dr.  Bates,  while  President  of  that  College, 
'  If  I  wanted  a  thing  done,  I  would  enlist  Dr.  Jackson  in  it.'  He  was  the  confi- 
dential adviser  of  Mr.  Joseph  Burr  of  Manchester ;  and  his  views  prevailed  with  that 
gentleman  to  leave  a  legacy  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  to  Middlebnry  College,  and 
another  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  found  the  Seminary  which  now  bears  his  name  in 
the  place  where  he  resided  "  [The  Burr  Seminary].  —  (Sprague's  Annals,  II.  340.) 

In  1804,  Dr.  Jackson  originated  the  "Evangelical  Society"  "to  aid  pious  and 
needy  young  men,  in  acquiring  education  for  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry." 
"  The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  in  his  parish,  on  the  last  Tuesday 
of  June,  1804,  at  which  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hall  of  Granville,  preached  the  opening 
sermon.  The  plan  of  the  Society  was  to  aid  suitable  candidates  for  the  ministry  by 
loans,  without  interest,  for  not  more  than  six  years."  Dr.  Jackson  was  the  first 
President  of  the  Society.  In  1806,  "when  exhausted  by  his  labors  in  a  revival,  he 
took  a  journey  on  horseback  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  During  this  journey,  he 
visited  Salem,  Marblehead,  Kewburyport,  and  Boston,  collecting  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  as  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of  pious  young  men." — (Memoir  of  Mrs.  Hamlin, 
p.  20.)  This  was  the  first  important  Education  Society  in  the  land.  It  aided  more 
than  fifty  young  men  for  their  great  work.  It  continued  its  usefulness  for  twelve  years, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  the  National  organization  at  Boston. 

Professor  Porter,  of  Andover,  is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  persevering  counsellors  and  advocates  of  the  National  Society.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  frame  its  Constitution  in  1815,  and  he  bequeathed  his  estate 
to  it  at  his  death  in  1 834.  When  a  member  of  Dartmouth  College,  he  was  a  cherished 
friend  of  Dr.  Jackson,  and  remained  intimate  with  him  through  life.  He  said  once  : 
"  Dr.  Jackson  is  the  only  minister  of  his  age,  who  has  kept  up  vrith  the  times."    Long 
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before  he  became  ftssociated  with  the  Andover  Seminary,  Professor  Porter  held  fre- 
quent interviews  with  Dr.  Jackson  in  regard  to  the  eleemosynary  plans  for  educating 
indijrent  youth.  From  these  intenriews  he  derived  many  hints  and  impidses,  which 
resulted  in  his  eminent  services  to  the  American  Education  Society. 

Rbt.  John  Bowers  Prestox. 

He  was  bom  in  Fairfield,  New  Jersey,  October  3, 1770 ;  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  in  1793;  ordained  at  Rupert,  YU,  February  8,  1798.  Ho 
was  an  associate  of  Br.  Jackson  in  foimding  the  "  Evangelical  Society,"  and  was  the 
President  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  "  He  was  an  able  in- 
structor of  students  in  Uieology."  His  excellent  wife  was  a  parishioner  of  Br.  Em- 
mons.   He  died  February  21, 1813. 

PROTEBSOB  NatAAKIEL  EeKDRICK,  D.D. 

This  patron  of  learning  was  bom  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  April  28, 1777. 
Although  a  Biq>tist,  he  studied  theology  six  months  under  the  care  of  Bev.  Dr.  Bur* 
ton,  the  Congregational  Pastor  of  Thetford,  Yt.  On  the  16th  of  December,  1802,  he 
left  Hanover,  N.  H.  for  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  after  ajoumejf  of  nine  daye,  he  reached 
the  house  of  Dr.  Emmons  on  Saturday,  December  25,  and  heard  his  new  instructor 
preach  on  the  following  day.  He  continued  his  studies  in  the  house  of  Emmons  abotitt 
three  months,  but  preserved  habits  of  intimacy  with  his  teadier  for  many  years  after- 
ward. He  cherished,  through  life,  an  exalted  opinion  of  Tgmmmia^  btt  did  not  agree 
with  him  on  various  theological  topics.  He  finished  his  studies  with  Dr.  Baldwin, 
and  was  aided  in  them  by  Dr.  Stillman,  of  Boston.  He  remained  in  that  ci^  about 
one  year.  He  was  eariy  distinguished  for  his  missionary  spirit,  and  he  performed 
much  missionary  labor.  After  preaching  nearly  a  twelvemonth  in  BelUngfaam,  a 
town  contiguous  to  Franklin,  he  was  ordained  over  the  Baptist  Church  in  Lansing- 
buigh,  N.  Y.,  August  15,  1805.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont,  in  1810.  He  took  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  Eaton, 
N.  Y.  in  July,  1817.  His  ministry  was  crowned  with  signal  instances  of  religions 
awakening.  Dtuing  a  large  part  of  it,  he  combined  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  youth 
with  his  pastorate.    He  was  an  overseer  of  Hamilton  College  fsom  1825  until  1827. 

On  die  twenty-fourth  of  September,  1817,  Dr.  Eendrick  and  a  few  of  his  Christian 
brethren  formed  the  plan  of  a  Theological  School,  which  has  since  become  the  Madi- 
son University.  **  He  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  founders  and  siqtporters  of  this 
Institution,  and  was  identified  with  it  for  thirty  years.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  to 
deliver  lectures  in  it  three  times  a  week,  on  Moral  Philosophy  and  Theology.  In 
1822,  he  became  a  permanent  Professor  of  Systematic  and  Pastoral  Theology,  and  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Institution.  He  retained  this  Plx>fessorship  nntii  his  decease, 
although  during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
to  the  Conesponding  Secretaryship  of  the  New  York  Baptist  Education  Sode^.  He 
preached  the  first  Annual  Sermon  before  the  Society  in  1818,  and  was  fbr  thirty  years 
a  workman  in  its  behalf.    He  died,  September  11,  1848,  aged  seventy-one  years.'' 

"  He  was  one  of  nature's  and  of  grace's  noblemen,  formed  alike  physically,  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  on  a  large  and  generous  scale.  In  person  he  was  tall  [six  feet 
three  inches]  and  commanding;  his  form  and  fece  eminently  fitted  to  inspire  respect 
and  veneration."    "  His  character  was  developed  and  rounded  into  remarkable  sym- 
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jnetiy/'  He  was  a  loTer  and  a  preacher  of  the  high  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  His 
Idcmoir  has  been  published  in  a  vc^ume  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  pages, 
12mo. 

Rev.  Joseph  Emerson. 

This  fervid  preacher  was  bom  in  Hollis,  New  Hampshire,  October  13, 1777 ;  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1798,  being  the  honored  class-mate  of  Dr.  William 
B.  Channing,  Judge  Story,  and  Professor  Sidney  Willard ;  was  a  Tutor  in  the  Col- 
lege from  1801  to  1803.  In  July,  1799,  he  commenced  the  study  of  divinity  at  Frank- 
lin, and  with  some  intermissions  he  continued  his  study  for  two  years. 

Dr.  Emmons  has  written  of  him:  "Mr.  Emerson,  Uke  other  young  gentlemen 
with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted  while  preparing  for  the  ministry,  not  only  con- 
ducted with  propriety  and  agreeably  to  his  Christian  profession,  but  exhibited  some 
peculiar  traits  of  character  which  qualified  him  for  great  and  extensive  usefulness, 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  He  possessed  a  strong,  clear,  retentive,  discrim- 
inating mind.  He  was  capable  of  rising  to  eminence  in  any  branch  of  learning  to 
which  ho  turned  his  particular  attention.  He  had  a  taste  for  reading,  and  especially 
for  reading  the  Scriptures.  He  was  as  good  a  biblical  as  classical  schoUir.  He  studied 
tiie  deep  things  of  €k>d,  and  acquired  very  clear  and  consistent  views  of  the  peculiar 
and  fundamental  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  He  chose  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  not  for  the  sake  of  ease,  or  popularity,  or  filthy  lucre ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
employing  all  his  time  and  talents  to  the  best  advantage,  in  promoting  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  interests  of  mankind.  So  long  as  his  health  allowed  him  to  pursue  his 
chosen  work,  he  uniformly  maintamed  the  character  of  an  able  and  faithful  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  And  after  his  feeble  health  constrained  him  a  second  time  to  relinquish 
his  pastoral  relation  to  a  particular  church,  he  turned  his  whole  attention  to  a  business 
for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  and  in  which  he  was  extensively  useful.''  — 
(Emmons's  Letter  in  the  Memoir  of  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  pp.  120, 121.) 

This  enthusiastic  student  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Beverly,  September  21, 1803,  and  after  an  animated,  energetic  and  laborious  pastorate 
of  thirteen  years,  he  was  dismissed  September  21,  1816.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord's 
house  absorbed  and  consumed  hSm. 

In  1818,  he  established  at  By  field,  Massachusetts,  a  Female  Semmary,  which  in 
1821  he  removed  to  Sangus,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1824  to  Wethersfield,  Connecticut, 
where  he  continued  to  teach  until,  lamented  by  a  large  conmiunity,  he  died,  May  IS, 
1833,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

His  career  as  a  teacher,  though  often  interrupted  by  physical  debility,  "  helped  to 
form  a  new  era  in  female  education."    Rev.  Dr.  Caleb  J.  Tenney  has  written  of  him : 

**  In  the  introduction  and  establishment  of  Female  Seminaries  in  New  England,  he 
was  very  much  a  pioneer.  Such  celebrity  did  he  secure  to  his  institution  for  its  sys- 
tem, accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  Christian  character,  that  &r  and  wide  he  spread  be- 
fore the  public  miud  the  importance  of  female  education.  His  may  properly  be  called 
a  parent  institution.  For  several  of  his  pupils  and  many  others  followed  his  example 
in  establishing  schools  of  a  high  order  for  young  ladies.  His  usefulness  in  this  respect 
has  surpassed  that  of  any  other  teacher  of  females  within  the  last  half  century^" 
—  (Memoir  of  Emerson,  p.  435.) 

0* 
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It  WAS  not  merefy  in  his  sdiool-room  that  Mr.  Emerson  edacated  other  minds.  He 
wfts  a  spirited  and  a  volnminons  author  and  editor  of  books  for  the  yonng.  Two  hm- 
dred  thousand  copies  of  his  Evangtiiad  Primer  have  been  studied  by  children.  His  edi- 
tion of  Watts  on  the  **  Improrement  of  the  Mind/'  with  questions ;  also  of  Whelplejr't 
Compend  of  History,  with  questions,  and  an  Imperial  and  Biographical  Chait ;  hi» 
Union  Catechism,  his  Biblical  Outline,  his  Astronomical  Lectures,  his  "  Questions  to 
Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States,"  his  Chart  of  History,  his  Poetic  Reader, 
his  numerous  essays  and  letters  on  education,  aroused  a  previously  unwonted  interest* 
in  the  processes  of  training  the  mind.  He  also 'published  Lectures  on  the  Milkmninmj 
and  various  disquisitions  on  practical  and  scientific  theology. 

He  felt  an  intense  interest  in  all  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  day.  His  tUrd 
wife  was  a  sister  of  Miss  Hasseltine,  the  first  wife  of  Bev.  Adoniram  Judson.  At  an 
interesting  crisis  in  Mrs.  Judson's  history,  when  **  the  general  opinion  was  decidedly 
opposed  to "  her  departure  from  her  native  land,  when  "  no  female  had  ever  left 
America  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen,"  when  only  two  or  three  individuals  advised 
her  to  begin  this  noble  enterprise,  Mr.  Emerson  was  one  of  these  advisws ;  ^  ptcHoh 
ably  he  did  more  for  this  object  than  any  other  person,  or  Uum  all  others.  Indeed,  at 
one  time,  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  would  have  gone,  but  for  his  efforts" —  (For  a  full 
account  of  this  remarkable  man,  see  his  Memoir  by  his  brother,  Bev.  Balph  Emyerson, 
B.  D.,  Professor  at  Andover,  pp.  454.) 


Profesbor  Alexander  Metcalf  Fisher. 

A  tragic  interest  envelops  this  name.  The  winning  person  of  Mr.  Usher,  his 
bright  eye,  his  accurate  conversation,  his  varied  intelligence,  manifesting  itself  through 
all  his  reserve  of  manner,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  his  friends. 

He  was  b^m  in  Dr.  Emmons's  parish,  July  22,  1794.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of 
uncommon  mathematical  talent  His  brother  furnished  the  mathematical  calculations 
for  the  Christian  Almanac,  for  several  years  after  it  was  commenced.  At  the  age  of 
nine  years,  Alexander  wrote  his  exercises  in  arithmetic  in  a  style  which  indicated  a  rare 
mathematical  and  mechanical  genius.  His  manuscripts  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  were 
prognostics  of  a  bright  career  in  the  future.  He  was  graduated  with  sig^nal  honor  at 
Yale  College  in  1813.  "At  every  exercise  during  his  collegiate  course,"  says  Prof. 
Kingsley,  "  whether  recitation  or  lecture,  he  was  always  present,  always  attentive,  and 
always  prepared."  He  was  then  eminent  for  his  originality  of  mind,  his  inquisitive- 
ness,  his  acumen,  his  decided  genius  for  the  mathematics,  and  his  general  scholar- 
ship. 

Loving  all  science,  he  felt  a  scholar's  interest  in  theology.  Witiiont  a  definite  pur- 
pose of  preaching  the  Gospel,  without  being  even  a  member  of  any  church,  he  com- 
menced in  1814  a  course  of  tiieological  study*  with  his  pastor,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Emmons,  he  afterward  spent  nearly  a  year,  1814-15,  at  the  Seminary  in  Andover. 

Professor  Pond  was  a  fellow-student  with  him  at  Franklin,  and  writes  thus: 
"  Toung  Fisher  was  fond  of  speculating  on  religions  truth,  of  examining  thoroughly 
all  the  objections  agoinft  it ;  and  if  his  love  of  discussion  drew  him  into  close  dispute, 
he  enjoyed  it  the  more.  He  indulged  himself  in  greater  freedom  of  debate  with  our 
venerable  teacher,  than  would  have  been  appropriate  for  myself  to  use,  but  this  was 
a  result  of  his  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  pastor.    I  do  not  mean  to  say 
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tbttt  his  stylo  of  clchato  was  disreepectfol,  but  it  was  free  and  dose,  and  the  Doctor 
seemed  to  enjov  u  us  much  as  he  did  [see  pp.  77,  78  above]. 

"  On  ond  occasion  he  read  an  essay  on  the  FerseTerance  of  the  Saints,  and  denied 
the  doctrine.  He  believed  in  election,  and  that  all  who  were  elected  would  be  saved ; 
bat  then  many  are  converted  who  are  not  of  the  elect;  and  such,  of  course,  will  fall 
wway  and  perish.  This  opened  a  new  vein  of  discussion,  which  it  took  time  and  labor 
to  close.  It  devolved  on  the  doctor  to  prove,  which  he  did  most  substantially,  that 
the  elect  and  the  regenerate  are  identical;  that  whom  God  predestinates,  them  he  also 
calls;  and  whom  he  calls,  them  he  justifies;  and  whom  he  justifies,  them  he  glori- 
fies," 

After  a  lengthened  process  of  inqmry,  the  keen  intellect  of  the  pupil  saw  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  Calvinism.  His  Uter  dieological  Essays  develop  the  sharp  lines 
which  the  mind  of  Emmons  had  drawn  upon  him.  They  are  not  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  system  of  his  teacher,  but  they  embrace  some  of  its  distinctive  and 
essential  principles.  His  views  were  his  own,  and  evinced  his  penetration,  as  well  as 
care  for  the  exact  truth. 

From  the  year  1815  to  1817  this  accomplished  metaphysician  was  a  tutor  in  Yale 
College.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy in  that  Institution.  Here  his  colleague.  Professor  Benjamin  SiUiman,  Senior, 
writes:  " Mr.  Fisher  was  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  his  years,  whom  I  have  ever 
known.  Acquisitions  equal  to  his  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  I  have  never  seen ;  nor 
a  more  vigorous  and  acute  intellect  at  any  age."  "  To  his  exiaraordinary  scientific 
attainments,  he  added  the  finish  of  classical  and  polite  literature,  derived  firom  the 
best  andent  as  well  as  modem  sources ;  his  elegant  taste  embraced  the  fine  arts  in 
their  extent  and  variety ;  and  he  was  satisfied  with  nothing,  even  in  the  decorum  and 
accommodations  of  private  life,  which  was  not  adapted  to  the  same  elevated  stand- 
ard." 

Among  the  published  writings  of  Professor  Fisher  are  tiie  following : 

1.  An  Essay  on  Musical  Temperament.  Silliman's  Journal  of  Sdence,  Vol.  L 
pp.  9  and  176. 

2.  Bomaiks  on  Dr.  Enfield's  Institutes  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

3.  On  Printing  Presses  and  their  Theory.  Silliman's  Journal,  Vol.  III.  p. 
311. 

4.  On  Moximlft  and  Minima  of  Fractions  of  two  variable  Quantities.  lb.  Vol.  V. 
p.  82. 

5.  Solutions  of  various  Mathematical  Questions  under  the  signature  of  X.  in  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine. 

6.  Solution^  of  various  questions  under  the  signatture  of  Nov-Anglus,  in  Leybotun's 
Mathematical  Repository. 

7.  Observations  on  the  comet  of  1819,  &c.  Memoirs  of  the  Connecticut  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  IV. 

Having  ahready  earned  a  shining  name,  and  being  cheered  with  dazriing  prospects 
of  augmented  usefulness  in  the  future,  the  youthful  Professor  embarked  in  1822  in  the 
packet  ship  Albiou,  for  a  visit  to  the  European  Universities,  and  for  personal  converse 
with  the  philosophers  whose  works  he  familiarly  understood.  The  sdentific  world 
were  saddened  by  hearing  that  ho  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  Albk>n,  on  the  coast  of 
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Ireland,  within  a  hundred  yctrds  Jrom  the  shore,  April  22,  1822,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-seven  years  and  seven  months.  His  marble  monument  stands  in  the  mral 
borial-groand  at  Franklin,  containing  the  following  lines : 

"  Tb7  graTe,  0 !  Fiiher,  if  the  loUii^  flood, 
Thj  urn  the  rock  et«mal,  reared  bj  God ! 
Yet  near  thy  home,  reared  by  affection's  hand, 
To  speak  thy  name  this  simple  stone  shall  stand. 
How  dark  the  scene,  till  Faith  directs  on  high, 
Beyond  those  orbs  that  channed  thy  yonthftil  ey. 
There  now  thy  noble  mind,  expanding,  glows 
In  floods  of  light,  nor  pain  nor  darkness  knows. 
Youth,  Genius,  Knowledge,  Virtue  past  away 
From  Earth's  dim  shores  to  Uearen's  eternal  day.-* 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  Prof.  Fisher,  Prof.  J.  L.  Kingsley,  of  Tale  College,  de- 
livered and  published  a  eulogy  upon  him.  An  obituary  notice  of  him  appeared  in 
Silliman's  Journal,  Vol.  V.  pp.  367-376.  Dr.  Emmons  also  published  a  sermon 
commemorative  of  him.  Prof.  Olmsted  of  Yale  College  has  more  recently  delineated 
his  character. 


JoHX  Cbane,  D.  D. 

He  was  bora  in  Norton,  Massachusetts,  March  -26,  1756,  of  parents  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Friends ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1780,  was  the  acting 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Northbridge,  Massachusetts,  from  June  25,  1783,  until  March 
U.  1832,  and  was  the  nominal  pastor  until  August  31,  1836,  when  he  died  in  the 
eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-fourth  of  his  pastorate. 

In  his  half  century  sermon,  he  said :  '*  The  fifty  years  which  I  have  passed  in  this 
place  have  been  full  of  labor  and  hurry.  I  was  employed  more  than  thuty  years  in 
teadiing  youth.  I  have  instructed  more  than  a  hundred  young  men  in  their  prepa- 
ration for  admission  to  college.  [Among  these  students  were  Bev.  Dr.  Joel  Hawcs, 
Rev.  Dr.  Willard  Preston  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury,  missionaiy 
to  the  Cboctai^'s.]  I  have  written  about  four  thousand  sermons,  and  probably 
delivered  about  two  hundred  extempore  discourses."  In  1812,  Dr.  Crane  made  an 
efibrt  to  establish  an  Education  Society  on  an  extended  scale,  to  aid  pious  young 
men  in  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

"  Several  revivals  marked  his  ministry.  In  1800,  twenty-seven  were  added  to  the 
church;  in  1809,  twenty-eight  were  added.  In  1829-^30,  about  thirty  were  joined  to 
the  followers  of  Christ  In  1831,  almost  seventy  were  gathered  into  the  fold."  — 
(Hist,  of  Mendon  Association, p.  123.)  "He  was  an  extensive  reader  as  well  as 
vigorous  thinker;  and  you  could  not  converse  long  with  him  without  having 
evidence  of  both." —  Dr.  Joel  Hawes,  in  Sprague*s  Annals,  Vol.  II.  p.  215.  He  gave 
to  the  world  eleven  publications,  one  of  them  being  a  volume  of  eight  discourses  on 
baptism.  For  several  years  he  represented  the  town  of  Northbridge  in  the  General 
Court.  "  He  exerted  a  commanding  influence  in  the  region  in  whidi  he  resided." — 
(Sprague*s  Annals,  II.  216.) 
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PBOFB880B  CaLTIN  PaBK,  D.  D. 

He  was  bora  at  NoriUyridge,  ICais.,  Sq>tember  11,  1774;  wbb  fitted  for  col- 
lege by  his  pastor,  Ber.  Dr.  Crane;  was  gradnated  at  Brown  University  in  1797; 
was  an  officer  in  the  college  twenty-five  years,  daring  which  time  he  instructed  moro 
than  seven  hundred  pupils,  among  whom  were  the  missionaries  Dr.  Judson  and 
Dr.  Kingsbury.  He  also  directed  the  studies  of  several  young  men  in  theology.  As 
a  teacher  in  schools  and  in  the  college,  he  had  more  than  a  thousand  pupils.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  Evangelical  church  in  Stoughton,  Mass.,  from  1826  until  1840.  He 
died  January  5, 1847.  He  was  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  Congregational  Board  of 
Publication.  He  never  resided  in  Franklin,  but  after  having  pursued  his  theological 
studies  with  Rev.  Dr.  Austin  of  Worcester,  he  finished  them  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Emmons,  of  whom  he  often  said :  **  He  has  given  to  me  my  most  inspiriting 
thoughts." 

Bit.  Ebbxbzbr  Bubobss,  D.  D. 

He  was  bom  in  Wareham,  Mass.,  April  1,  1790;  was  graduated,  with  high 
honor,  at  Brown  University  in  1809 ;  was  a  tutor  in  the  college  ftom  1811  to  1813 ; 
was  afterwards  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Vermont.  In  1817,  he  was  selected  by  Bev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Jr.,  as  his  com- 
panion in  exploring  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  design  to  select  the  most 
eligible  site  for  a  colony  of  ftee  negroes  to  bo  transported  thither  by  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  then  recently  formed.  Dr.  Burgess  embariied  with  Mr.  Mills,. 
Kovember  16, 1817,  for  London,  with  the  purpose  of  sailing  thence  for  the  Afiican 
coast  Having  labored  industriously  and  successfully  on  that  coast  more  than  two 
months,  he  embarked  for  London,  May  22, 1818,  and  thence  for  his  native  hind. 

Since  the  fourteenth  of  Mardi,  1821,  he  has  been  a  devoted  pastor  in  Dedham, 
Mass.  For  a  period  of  forty  years  he  has  remained  a  most  liberal  bene- 
factor of  schools,  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  domestic  and  foreign  missions. 
Few  men  have  accomplished  more  than  he,  as  an  almoner  of  the  Lord's  bounty.  He 
studied  theology  in  part  at  Andover,  and  in  part  with  Dr.  Emmons  whose  Works 
be  has  distributed,  with  his  accustomed  generosity,  among  the  ministers  who  needed 
his  benefiictions. 


BnvvB  Qbaybs  and  Samubl  Fowlbb  Diokivson. 

The  former  of  these  gentlemen  was  bom  in  Snnderiand,  September  87,  1758; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1795 ;  studied  theology  with  Emmons,  but  did 
not  enter  the  pastoral  office.  He  early  became  interested  in  Amherst  College,  and 
performed  the  work  of  an  agent  in  its  behalf  with  singular  enthusiasm  and  pcrso- 
rerance.  It  has  been  often  said,  that  the  college  would  never  have  been  endowed, 
if  he  had  not  devoted  his  restless  energies  to  it,  in  the  most  critical  period  of  its 
history. 

The  second  of  the  above-named  gentlemen  was  bora  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  in 
1774 ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1798.  Having  studied  theology  one 
year  with  Dr.  Emmons,  he  found  his  health  inadequate  to  the  duties  of  the  pulpit, 
and  he  entered  the  legal  profession.    "  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  Amherst 
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Academy  and  of  Amherst  College,  and  was  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  both 
these  Institutions."  In  1833,  he  removed  his  residence  from  Amherst,  Mass.,  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  was  an  efficient  laborer  for  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 
In  1835,  he  removed  to  Hadson^  Ohio,  where  he  rendered  important  services  to  the 
Western  Resen-e  College.    He  died  April  22, 1834. 


5  4.  The  Interest  of  Emmons's  Pupils  in  the   Work  of  Missions. 

The  great  object  of  Emmons  as  a  theological  teacher  was  to 
develop  in  his  pupils  a  spirit  of  self-denial.  "  If  we  love  our 
office,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  if  we  are  thankful  for  it,  how  read- 
ily shall  we  '  take  up  the  cross,'  despise  the  pomp  and  splendor 
of  the  world,  and  silently  walk  in  the  low  vale  of  obscurity, 
neglect,  and  dependence."  His  dislike  of  National  organizations 
never  interfered  with  his  missionary  zeal.  He  began  his  theo- 
logical school,  thirty-two  years  before  the  American  Board  was 
organized.  After  that  event,  for  he  was  then  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  he  received  but  few  pupils,  although  he  was  often  impor- 
tuned to  continue  his  labors  as  a  teacher.  Still,  the  following 
record  may  be  appended  to  the  narrative  of  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  missions,  for  it  illustrates  the  fact,  that  he  breathed  into  all 
who  stood  near  him,  a  desire  to  evangelize  the  desolate  parts  of 
our  own  land  and  the  world. 


Rbt.  Hkrman  Daooett. 

This  devont  man  was  bom  in  Walpole,  Mass.,  Sept.  11, 1766 ;  was  a  resident  in 
the  contiguous  town  of  Wrentham  during  his  early  youth ;  was  a  nephew  of  Presi- 
dent Naphthali  Daggett,  of  Yale  College ;  was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  in 
1788.  "  Shortly  after  his  graduation,"  says  Dr.  Sprogue  in  his  Annals,  Mr.  Daggett 
"  placed  himself  as  a  theological  student  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Em- 
mons, who  even  at  that  early  period,  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  very 
learned  in  his  profession.  Having  spent  about  a  year  in  his  preparatory  studies,  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  [Mendon]  Association,  in  October,  1789,  and  preached 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  in  Dr.  Emmons's  pulpit."  He  was 
settled  nearly  four  years  as  a  pastor  at  Southampton,  Long  Island,  three  years  at 
Westhampton,  Long  Island;  between  five  and  six  years  in  Brookhaven,  Long  Island. 

On  the  sixth  of  May,  1818,  he  was  inaugurated  Principal  of  the  celebrated  Mission 
School  at  Cornwall,  Connecticut.  Governor  Treadwell  and  Mr.  Daggett  delivered 
addresses  on  the  occasion.     Henry  Obookiah  was  a  favorite  pupil  of  Mr.  Daggett. 

The  Cornwall  school  ''  consisted  of  youth  and  children  from  various  Pagan  na- 
tions.   Thoagh  they  were  only  about  thirty  in  number,  there  were  natives  of  Sumatra, 
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China,  Bengal,  Hmdostan,  Mexico,  New  Zealand ;  of  the  Society  Islands  and  Marquesas 
IsUndfl ;  of  the  Isles  of  Greece  and  of  the  Azores ;  there  were  specimens  iUso  of  the 
various  North  American  Indian  tribes  —  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Osages,  Oneidas, 
Tuscaroras,  Senocas,  and  the  tribe  at  St.  Regis  in  Canada.  In  age  they  ranged  from 
mere  childhood  to  adult  years.  The  languages  which  they  spoke,  rivalled  in  point  of 
number  those  which  were  heard  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  There  was,  of 
course,  a  great  variety  of  taste  and  disposition  and  character,  in  these  representatives 
of  so  many  barbarous  nations.  A  more  difilcult  task  can  hardly  be  conceived  than 
the  management  of  such  a  school  as  this ;  and  yet  Mr.  Daggett,  by  his  great  kindness 
and  wisdom,  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  school  a  very  harmonious  character,  and  in 
rendering  it,  for  a  season,  the  instrument  of  no  inconsiderable  usefulness.  It  became, 
however,  after  a  ibw  years,  obnoxious  to  public  censure,  on  account  of  the  intermar- 
riage of  two  or  three  Indians  with  respectable  young  ladies  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
in  the  year  1826,  it  was  dissolved.  Mr.  Daggett's  connection  with  it  continued  neariy 
six  years,  terminating  in  1824.  Early  in  that  year  his  health  sunk  so  low  as  to  forbid 
his  performing  his  duties  as  teacher,  or  even  leaving  his  house.  In  consequence  of 
this  continued  indisposition,  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  Principal." 

"  He  was  accustomed  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath  to  his  pupils ;  and  others  in  the 
neighbortiood  who  were  disposed,  had  the  privilege  of  attending  on  his  ministrations. 
His  pupils  were  generally  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  radically  and  permanently  benefited  by  his  influence." — (Spraguc's 
Annals,  II.  p.  293.) 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1832,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  lengthened 
period  of  debilit}',  he  "breathed  out  his  life  in  perfect  peace.  When  it  became  mani- 
fest that  the  spirit  had  fled,  a  prayer  was  offered  by  the  side  of  his  remains ;  and  then 
a  letter  read,  which  he  had  addressed  to  his  beloved  wife,  designed  to  iK>mfort  her, 
especially  in  that  hour."  —  (Annals,  II.  p.  294.) 

Mr.  Daggett  was  a  gentleman  of  well  ordered  mind,  and  of  unusual  learning.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  equable  tempemment.  A  gentleman  intimately  acquainted 
with  him  on  Long  Island,  rehites,  "  that  he  was  never  known  to  laugh,  although  of  a 
cheerful  and  happy  turn  of  mind ;  to  smile  was  all  he  ever  did." —  (Blake's  History 
of  Mendon  Association,  p.  239.) 

He  published  a  sermon  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  Bev.  Samuel  Buell,  D.  D.,  the 
cherished  friend  of  David  Brainerd,  Jonathan  Edwards  and  President  Burr. 


Rev.  Thaddecs  Osgood. 

This  gentleman  had  so  many  salient  points,  that  a  volume  is  needed  for  his  biog- 
raphy. He  did  not  accept  all  the  distinctive  theories  of  Emmons,  but  was  stirred  up 
by  the  original  thoughts  and  aphoristic  words  which  animated,  when  they  did  not 
convince,  the  pupil. 

Mr.  Osgood  was  bom  in  Methuen,  Mass.,  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1803,  and  "  was  generally  estimated  as  belonging  to  the  first  third  of  his  class  in  point 
of  scholarship."  After  he  had  finished  liis  theological  course  with  Dr.  Emmons,  and 
Dr.  Lathrop,  of  West  Springfield,  he  preached  as  a  candidate  in  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut in  1804.  Here  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  deliver  a  political  sermon,  denouncing 
in  strong  language  certain  measures  of  the  Democratic  party.    He  was  prosecuted  for 
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a  libel,  and  for  some  time  was  subjected  to  great  annoyance.  He  afterward  abstained 
from  political  proacliing,  and  repaired  to  Canada  as  a  self-sastained  Missionary.  Tha 
Editor  of  the  Montreal  Witness  says  of  him : 

"  Mr.  Osgood  was  characterized  by  a  strong  will  and  indomitable  persereranoe.  A 
purpose  once  formed  by  him  was  certain  to  bo  carried  out,  if  it  were  at  all  practicable. 
No  toil,  danger,  difficulty,  or  opposition  deterred  him ;  and  if  he  could  not  accomplish 
it  in  one  way,  ho  would  try  another  and  another.  In  this  respect  he  was  truly  a 
Christian  hero.  I  will  not  say  that  his  plans  were  always  the  wisest,  or  that  the  best 
means  were  always  adopted  for  putting  them  in  execution,  but  the  glory  of  Crod  and 
the  welfare  of  man  were  his  objects  in  them  all,  and  self-denial,  I  might  almost  say 
self-sacrifice,  was  his  chief  means  of  accomplishing  what  he  had  devised. 

"  As  a  teacher,  evangelist,  temperance  advocate,  voluntary  agent  for  the  establishment 
of  Sabbath  schools,  seaman's  chaplain,  city  missionary,  jail  and  hospital  visitor, 
etc.,  he  labored  most  perseveringly,  through  the  course  of  a  long  and  active  life 
without  salary  or  reward ;  and  he  accomplished,  in  the  aggregate,  an  amount  of 
good  which  is  altogether  incalculable.  The  societies  in  connection  with  which  he 
labored  were  mainly  originated  by  him,  and  in  fact  he  was  in  each  case  the  society 
himself;  for  with  a  resolute  will  like  his,  no  superior  authority  of  a  merely  human 
kind  could  coexist.  But  if  ho  took  the  direction  of  his  own  labors,  he  also  acted  as 
collector  to  sustain  them,  and  as  the  executive  agent  to  carry  out  all  the  details  oi 
his  philanthropic  plans. 

**  One  of  the  special  objects  to  which  Mr.  Osgood  devoted  his  whole  life,  was  the 
Christian  nurture  of  children.  He  established  many  Sabbath  schools  in  destitute 
localities.  And  a  favorite  plan  with  him  was  to  collect  second-hand  Sabbath  school 
books  and  papers  in  the  United  States,  and  present  them  to  the  most  indigent  schools 
of  Canada,  or  to  the  degraded  inhabitants  of  our  cities.  In  this  way  he  gave  to  our 
population  a  largo  mass  of  religious  literature.  He  was  the  first  in  Montreal  to 
establish  what  would  be  called  in  England,  a  'ragged  school,'  and  to  diis  school  he 
devoted  his  best  affections  and  most  assiduous  attention.  Indeed,  so  kind  was  he  to 
children,  and  so  courteous  and  considerate  to  parents,  and  so  decidedly  unsectarian 
was  he,  that  he  was  beloved  by  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants ;  and  not 
only  among  the  children  of  his  school,  but  in  eveiy  family  which  he  visited,  his 
memory  is  affectionately  cherished." 

**  Another  of  Mr.  Osgood's  special  objects  was,  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  boatmen,  seamen,  and  immigrants.  He  rented  an  edifice  which  combined  a 
seaman's  chapel,  a  reading  room,  a  free  school  for  poor  children,  and  some  other 
charities."  "In  this  Bethel,"  writes  a  Canadian  clergyman,  "was  his  home.  Here 
he  gathered  the  sailors,  and  the  outcasts  as  he  could,  and  taught  them,  in  the  most 
simple  methods,  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ  Jesus.  The  last  time  I  met  him  was 
with  a  company  of  his  vagrant  pupils  in  that  Bethel.  When  the  service  and  the 
subsequent  conversation  were  ended,  when  we  had  knelt  and  prayed  together  and 
spoken  of  retiring  to  rest,  he  bade  me  good  night,  saying  that  he  did  not  leave  the 
premises.  'But  where  do  you  lodge,  Mr.  Osgood?'  And  he  pointed  me  to  a 
ladder  in  one  comer  of  the  rough  unfinished  room,  leading  to  an  unfinished  loft,  and 
said,  *  I  lodge  up  there.'  As  I  retm;d,  I  could  but  weep,  and  pray  while  I  wept, 
*  Oh !  that  we  had  a  thousand  more  of  men  like  Mr.  Osgood.' " 
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Tnuough  the  wilds  of  Canada  this  hard  and  solitaiy  worker  made  extensive  tours, 
often  amid  imminent  perils.  Ho  visited  the  indigent  inhabitants,  and  started  plans  of 
usefulness,  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  at  this  day.  He  often  lost  his  regular  meals, 
and  more  than  once  was  compelled  to  sleep  in  the  forests,  in  the  open  air,  using  the 
saddle  of  his  horse  for  his  pillow.  In  order  to  procure  the  funds  requisite  for  publishing 
and  circulating  religious  books,  he  journeyed  extensively  through  the  United  States, 
everywhere  dispensing  charities  as  he  found  that  they  were  needed.  From  the 
Panoplist,  such  facts  as  the  following  are  gleaned  : 

III  the  year  1808-9,  Mr.  Osgood  travelled  three  thousand  miles  in  the  destitute 
regions  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  preached  two  hundred 
and  sixty-flvo  times,  collected  ten  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars,  out  of  which  he 
paid  for  the  printing  of  upwards  of  fiSij  thousand  small  tracts.  In  the  year  1809-10, 
he  travelled  more  than  two  thousand  miles,  preached  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
sermons,  collected  between  twelve  and  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  which  he  expended 
in  printing  nnd  distributing  tracts,  establishing  libraries,  etc.  In  the  year  1810-11, 
ho  collected  about  two  thousand  dollars,  printed  tracts  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  He  travelled  upwards  of  three 
thousand  miles,  preached  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  times.  He  writes :  "  I  visited 
the  seat  of  our  late  president,  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  whom  I  was  kindly  received  and 
famished  with  some  pecuniary  aid  towards  carrying  on  the  tract  business."  In  the 
year  1811-12,  ho  collected  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars,  made  an  extensive 
tour  through  the  Canadas,  established  religious  libraries  there,  secured  the  pecuniary 
and  moral  aid  of  the  bishop  of  Quebec,  and  also  of  the  governor  of  Virginia,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  received  from  a  committee  of  the  Creneral  Association  of 
Massachusetts,  the  following  testimonial : 

••We  believe  him  to  have  been  faithful,  indefatigable,  and  successful ;  and  that  good 

in  a  very  extensive  field,  and  where  it  is  exceedingly  needed,  has  been  effected.    The 

Committee  arc  satisfied  in  regard  to  his  judgment  and  fidelity ;  and,  in  a  plan  entirely 

novel,  for  the  benefit  of  the  frontier  of  our  extensive  country  and  the  British  colonies, 

we  esteem  him  competent  by  his  experience  to  decide  the  best  mode  of  his  future 

operations." 

Jedidiah  Morse,  >  ^        .^ 
.  »  >  Committee. 

July  11, 1812.  Abiel  Abbot,       > 

So  high  was  Mr.  Osgood's  reputation  as  an  agent,  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  once  attempted  to  secure  his  services  in  aid  of  the  Foreign 
Missionary  cause,  but  were  deterred  by  the  consideration  that  his  own  chosen  sphere 
of  labor  was  too  important  to  be  abandoned. 

In  the  year  1813,  he  visited  Great  Britain  and  collected  there  largo  sums  of  money 
for  the  destitute  parts  of  the  Canadas.  He  was  enthusiastic  in  his  pleas  before  the 
British  public,  and  attracted  great  attention  by  his  athletic  frame  and  earnest  spirit. 
During  his  entire  life  he  visited  Great  Britain  seven,  perhaps  eight  times  on  the  same 
philanthropic  errand.  Dr.  R.  D.  Mnssey,  the  distinguished  Medical  Lecttirer,  and 
a  classmate  of  Mr.  Osgood  at  Dartmouth  College,  writes : 

"In  the  summer  of  1830, 1  found  him  in  London.  In  addition  to  soliciting  funds, 
he  labored  as  a  street  preacher  and  exhorter.  On  the  Sabbath  he  preached  at 
Moorfields,  at  that  time  a  cattle-market,  and  long  memorable  as  the  place  of  the 
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martyrdom  of  John  Rogers.  On  one  occasion,  not  on  the  Sabbath,  in  passing 
through  one  of  the  filthiest  lanes  in  London,  he  stopped  to  rebuke  profaneness  issoing 
from  the  mouths  of  debased  and  wanton  females.  Unaccustomed  to  that  sort  of 
salntatioi^,  the  sisterhood  invoked  their  forces,  seized  upon  his  person  apparently  with 
a  view  to  drag  him  into  one  of  their  dens ;  but  he,  naturally  athletic,  beat  about  him 
with  so  good  a  will  that  he  shook  off  the  tormentors  and  escaped  unhurt." 

"  In  his  pulpit  performances,"  writes  Dr.  Mussey,  "  Mr.  Osgood  was  devout,  ardent, 
emphatic,  and  impressive."  In  private  religious  conferences,  for  which  he  had  a  true 
passion,  his  remarks  Vere  racy,  spirited,  often  sparkling.  In  street-discussions  he 
was  pointed,  sententious,  witty,  slashing.  (See  an  illustration  in  Allen's  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary;  Art.  Osgood.) 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  Great  Britain,  he  was  requested  to  give  a  report  of  the 
moneys  which  he  had  collected  during  the  visit  preceding ;  and,  being  unprepared  to 
furnish  the  requisite  documents,  he  was  suspected  of  having  embezzled  the  funds,  and 
was  thrown  into  prison.  A  member  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  hearing  of  his  incarcer- 
ation, made  the  facts  known  in  regard  to  his  philanthropic  career,  and  he  was  released 
from  his  confinement.  He  again  enjoyed  the  liberality  of  the  men  who  had  incarcer- 
ated him.  Some  of  them  furnished  him  an  outfit  for  his  return  to  Canada,  and 
for  the  resumption  of  his  beneficent  work.  He  is  said  to  have  collected,  in  two  of  his 
visits  to  Great  Britain,  fourteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  Canadian  enterprise.  Dur- 
ing all  his  missions  ho  collected  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  besides  books,  pamphlets, 
etc.  The  funds  thus  raised  were  safely  invested,  and  still  yield  an  annual  income  to 
the  cause  of  philanthropy. 

After  having  been  in  himself  a  Tract  Society,  a  Seaman's  Friends'  Society,  a  Sab- 
bath School  Society,  a  Prison  Discipline  Society,  a  Board  of  Publication  as  well  as  of 
the  Distribution  of  Books ;  having  visited  the  jails  and  the  purlieus  of  crime  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Canadian  Provinces,  the  Western  and  Southern  portions  of  his  own 
country ;  having  been  zealous  in  prayer  meetings,  religious  conferences,  street  preach- 
ing, and  the  regular  services  of  the  sanctuary,  this  athletic,  enterprising,  and  indefati- 
gable man  terminated  his  career  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  He  died  in  great  peace,  after 
a  brief  illness,  in  the  year  1852,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 

The  Editor  of  the  Montreal  Witness  writes:  "During  his  last  days,  Mr.  Osgood 
received  every  attention  that  could  be  rendered  by  Christian  kindness,  and  his  funeral 
was  one  of  the  most  laigcly  attended  that  ever  took  place  in  Glasgow.  His  remains 
were  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  long  procession  of  the  best  citizens,  ministers,  and 
Christian  phiUnthropists,  and  by  the  captains  of  vessels  then  in  that  largely  frequented 
port.  The  shipmasters  of  the  Clyde,  also,  subscribed  a  handsome  sum  to  erect  a  suit- 
able stone  to  his  memory,  bearing  an  inscription  expressive  of  their  gratitude  for  his 
services  to  seamen.  Thus  among  strangers  rested  from  his  labors  one  who  was,  above 
most  men,  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  on  the  earth,  and  whose  citizenship  was,  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  in  heaven." 


Rev.  Joseph  Rowell. 

This  gentleman  may  be  regarded  as  representing  a  large  class  of  Dr.  Emmons's 
pupils  who  gave  their  children  and  fiiends,  as  jewels,  to  the  missionary  work. 
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He  was  bom  in  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  1767 ;  was  gradoated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1794;  ordained  at  Cornish,  N.  H.,  September  23,  ISOO;  dismissed  Feb.  19,  1828; 
died  Not.,  1842,  aged  seventj-flve  years.  One  of  his  successors  in  the  ministry 
at  Cornish  writes  (see  Blake's  Hist  of  Mondon  Association,  p.  267) :  "Mr.  Rowell 
possessed  a  mind  of  great  strength  and  clearness.  His  sermons  were  logical  in  their 
arrangement,  ludd  in  thought,  and  easily  understood  by  the  hearers.  It  was  a  com- 
mon saying ;  '  Mr.  RowdVs  sermons  would  hold  uxUer* "  He  was  a  diligent  student  of 
the  original  languaged  of  the  Bible.  He  had  a  large  library,  well  selected.  His 
preaching  was  eminently  doctrinal^  but  no  less  practical.  Ho  was  a  bold,  fearless, 
fiiithful,  strongly  aigumentative,  but  not  a  popular  preacher. 

Four  of  his  sons  pursued  a  collegiate  course ;  one  of  them,  a  highly  promising 
candidate  for  the  ministry,  died  in  Amherst  College,  of  the  class  of  1836;  two  of 
them  are  now  foreign  missionaries ;  one  of  his  daughters,  and  also  her  husband,  died 
on  a  mission  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Mr.  Rowell  himself  was  through  life  a  for- 
eign missionary  at  heart  Many  young  men  in  his  parish  were  stimulated  by  his 
influence  to  pursue  a  literary  course ;  Ave  of  them  are  now  cleigymen.  One  of  our 
most  prominent  statesmen,  Hon.  Salmon  Chase,  the  distinguished  Senator  of  tha 
United  States,  is  a  native  of  Mr.  Ro^ell's  parish. 


Ret.  Jacob  Cbam. 

This  early  missionary  was  bom  October  12, 1762,  at  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. ;  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  1782 ;  was  settled  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  fix)m 
Feb.  25,  1789,  until  Jan.  5,  1792.  He  afterwards  labored  as  a  missionary  among  the 
Stockbridge  Indians.  Mr.  Cram,  the  pupil  of  Emmons,  and  Rev.  David  Avery, 
the  near  neighbor  of  Emmons,  were  the  first  two  missionaries  employed  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Missionary  Society.  Mr.  Cram's  commission  is  dated  July  3,  1800,  and 
specifies  as  his  field  of  labor,  "  The  region  between  WhUestown  and  Genesee  River, 
Western  New  Yoi'k"  He  toiled  among  the  Indians  mainly.  His  mission  is  respect- 
folly  noticed  in  Hotchkins's  History  of  Westem  New  York,  p.  184.  He  was,  perhaps 
in  his  youth,  certainly  in  his  mature  life,  an  eccentric  man,  and  in  his  old  age  he  was 
a  monomaniac.    He  died  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Dec.  21,  1833,  aged  seventy-one  years. 


§  5.  Emmons^s  Pupils  viewed  as  Pioneers  in  establishing  Christian 
and  Charitable  Institutions, 

It  is  difficxilt  to  distinguish  the  missionaries  from  the  pioneers, 
among  the  Franklin  students.  Many  of  them  were  aggressive 
workmen,  who  did  not  build  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  others, 
and  yet  were  patronized  by  no  Missionary  Board.  Others  were 
employed  by  Missionary  Societies,  and  still  were  not  more  really 
pioneers  in  their  work,  than  several  of  their  enterprising  breth- 
ren. 

Perhaps  no  one  of  these  pioneers  will  illustrate  the  character 
of  their  teacher  more  vividly,  than  it  is  illustrated  by  the  revolu- 
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tionary  veteran  who  is  next  to  be  noticed.  This  patriot,  though 
dissimilar  in  constitution  to  Emmons,  was  througli  life,  and  iu 
an  eminent  degree,  imder  the  formative  influence  of  his  teacher. 
He  was  called  to  a  special  intimacy  with  Emmons  by  the  fact 
that  he  married,  for  his  first  wife,  a  lady  who  belonged  to  Em- 
mons's parish ;  and,  for  his  second  wife,  a  lady  who  had  been  for 
many  years  a  friend  of  the  Emmons  family.^ 

Rev.  Walter  Habeib,  D.  D. 

He  was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Connecticnt,  Jane  8,  1761.  He  was  gradnated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  in  1787,  and  was  ordained  first  pastor  of  the  ehurch  in  Don^ 
barton,  N.  H.,  Angnst  26,  1789.  ''The  father  of  Walter  Harris  died  shortly  be- 
fore Walter's  birth,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  mother  before  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  three  daughters  were  provided  for  in  other  fiimilies,  and  Walter  and  his 
brother  Kathaniel,  two  years  his  senior,  were  left  withont  parent  or  guardian,  and 
with  a  mere  pittance  of  property,  to  provide  for  themselves.  They  enlisted  into  the 
Continental  Army  in  May,  1777.  In  the  same  year,  Nathaniel  fell  in  battle  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  Walter  was  often  in  jeopardy.  But  he  served  out  his  term  of  three 
years  enlistment,  part  of  the  time  as  fifer,  and  was  honorably  discharged.  May,  1790, 
then  not  quite  nineteen  years  of  age."  "Familiarly  acquainted  with  Dr.  Harris  fiar 
nearly  thirty  years,"  says  Rev.  William  Clark,  "  I  have  often  listened  to  his  recital  of 
sturing  incidents,  occurring  before  his  eyes  during  his  soldier's  life.  They  were 
related  with  an  earnestness  and  eloquence  characteristic  of  the  man." 

The  historian  of  the  Mendon  Association  adds :  '  With  Harris's  scanty  wages  and 
patrimony,  he  migrated  to  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  purchased  a  tract  of  wild  land  near  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  went  alone  with  his  axe  into  the  forest  to  spend  the  winter.  But 
the  young  pioneer  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  thrilling  scenes  of  a  powerful  revival 
of  religion  in  the  town.  And  a  sermon  he  heard  in  the  neighborhood,  awakened  him 
to  his  own  actual  destitutions. 

'The  struggle  was  long,  obstinate,  and 'characteristic  of  the  future  man.  Wearied 
with  his  anxious  searchings,  and  crushed  with  his  increasing  convictions,  and  with  his 
protracted  fastings,  he  resolved,  in  despair,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  to  cast  himself 
down  upon  the  snow  in  the  bleakest  place  in  his  field,  and  there  remain  in  prayer  till 
he  perished  with  cold  or  found  relief.  He  chose  a  position  on  the  north  side  of  a 
stump,  near  an  opening  among  the  trees,  where  the  cold  winter's  blasts  rushed 
through  with  unendurable  keenness,  and  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  determined  never  to 
leave  the  spot  till  he  should  hear  the  voice  of  mercy.    He  remained  but  a  short  time 

1  His  second  wife  was  the  widow  of  Rev.  John  Cleveland,  of  North  Wrentham, 
a  near  cleriod  neighbor  of  Emmons,  and  the  son  of  that  Rev.  John  Cleveland  who,  in 
1744,  was  expell^  from  Yale  College  for  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Separatists. 
Emmons's  townsman,  Brainerd,  had  oeen  expelled  only  two  years  before.  This  ind- 
dent  awakened  in  Emmons  a  peculiar  regard  for  his  neighbor  and  friend.  In  his 
funeral  sermon  he  highly  eulogizes  both  the  father  and  the  son  (see  orig.  ed.  of  Col- 
lected Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  851-864). 
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before  he  seemed  to  heAr,  in  reality,  a  voice,  saying  in  wrath,  —  "  What,  rebd!  seek  to 
limit  the  Holg  One  of  Israel!  Arise  !  and  flee  for  thy  life, — or  thou  art  a  dead  man  !  ** 
He  fled  to  the  house  in  horror  at  his  guilt. 

'After  passing  throogh  what  seemed  to  him  a  foretaste  of  the  pains  of  hell,  he  fell 
sabmissirely,  cordially,  upon  the  sovereign,  electing  love  of  God  in  Christ  for  salva- 
tion. His  experience  imparted  a  peculiar  thoroughness  and  fidelity  to  his  subsequent 
preaching. 

'  His  mind  was  from  this  moment  directed  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  as  the  chosen 
avocation  of  bis  heart.  And  although  without  even  a  common  school  education,  and 
incumbered  with  his  farm,  yet  he  resolved,  after  prayerfully  weighing  the  solicitations 
of  friends,  that  "  go  to  college  he  would,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might." 

*He  first  attended  a  common  school;  then  began  the  study  of  the  languages  with  a 
private  teacher,  and  finally  completed  bis  preparation  in  Moore's  Charity  School,  on 
Partmoath  plain.  At  his  graduation  from  college,  his  conunencement  exercise  was 
delivered  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

'  The  following  testimony  is  given  of  his  college  career  by  one  of  his  instructors : 
''  Rarely  have  I  met  with  a  man  more  decided  and  unequivocal,  more  upright  and 
downright  than  he.  He  had  a  mind  of  uncommon  strength,  and  unusually  patient  of 
labor.    He  was  most  distinguished  in  the  solid  and  useful  branches  of  study." 

*  After  his  graduation,  he  taught  a  Latin  school  six  months  in  Boscawen.  It  was 
here  that  an  occasional  sermon  of  Dr.  Emmons  fell  into  his  hands.  Having  perused 
it  with  deep  interest,  he  laid  it  down,  and  said  with  emphasis,  "  I  will  study  divinity 
with  the  author  of  that  sermon,  if  I  can  find  him."  He  did  find  him ;  and  never  fit 
teadier  had  a  fitter  learner.' 

'  After  he  had  finished  his  theological  studies,  ho  received  a  call  to  a  pastorate  in 
Dnnbarton,  N.  H.  He  accepted  the  call  on  condition  that  he  might  return  to  Dr. 
Emmons,  and  pursue  his  theological  studies  three  months  longer.  He  did  so,  and 
was  ordained  at  Dnnbarton  on  the  26th  of  August,  1789,  two  montiis  after  the  church 
was  organized.' 

'  It  is  thought,'  says  Rev.  Dr.  Bumham  of  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  that  '  Dr.  Harris, 
with  his  beloved  brethren,  Rev.  Moses  Bradford,  late  of  Francestown,  Rev.  Reid 
Paige,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Wood,  late  of  Boscawen,  was  the  happy  instrument, 
in  the  hand  of  God,  of  cfiecting  an  entire  revolution  in  the  sentiments  and  prac- 
tice of  the  chnrches  throughout  this  extensive  field  of  their  labors.  That  field  em- 
braced the  then  county  of  Hillsborough,  now  Hillsborough,  Merrimac,  and  sections 
of  Rockingham,  Straflford,  Grafton,  and  Cheshire.  Arminiimism,  and  a  lax  disd- 
pline  had  extensively  prevailed.  But  by  the  doctrinal  and  faidiful  preaching,  the 
combined  efforts,  prayers,  and  influence  of  these  holy  men,  a  purer  fiiith  and  discipline 
were  intipoduced  and  established.' 

The  parish  of  Dr.  Harris,  having  but  little  sympathy  with  evangelical  religion  when 
he  was  ordained,  imposed  upon  him  the  most  onerous  duties.  On  the  very  flrst  Sab- 
bath of  his  pastorate  he  unfolded  the  doctrines  whidi  he  should  preach,  and  the  course 
he  should  pursue,  and  then  added,  with  his  manly,  stirring  emphasis  ;  "  These  doc- 
trines I  shall  preach,  and  this  course  I  shall  pursue,  though  you  stone  me  out  of  the 
pulpit."  "  The  truths  of  the  Bible,"  says  Rev.  William  Clark,  "  as  embraced  and 
advocated  by  Calvin,  Bellamy,  Enunons,  and  kindred  divines.  Dr.  Harris  made  the 
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principal  themes  of  die  pulpit  Grasping  these  Aindamental  doctrines  widi  his  strong 
mind,  and  embracing  them  with  all  his  heart,  his  statement  of  them  distinct,  his  defi^ 
nitions  clear,  his  proofs  convincing,  his  illustrations  lominons,  his  manner  impressive, 
his  eye  piercing,  his  voice  commanding,  his  personal  appearance  majestic,  he  ere  long 
AOt  only  silenced  all  opposition  to  the  great  doctrines  he  proclaimed,  bat,  throogh  tb6 
accompanying  inflaence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  upon  whom  he  ever  relied,  his  hearers 
were  led  to  believe,  and  embrace  them.  A  deathlike  stillness  pervaded  his  congrega- 
tion on  the  Sabbath,  save  when  that  stillness  was  broken  by  the  sighs  and  sobs  of 
those  convicted  of  sin.  In  the  third  year  of  Mr.  Harris's  ministry,  the  Divine  Spirit 
descended  with  an  energy  that  moved  the  entire  people.  The  whole  town  was  shaken. 
The  year  1792  formed  a  new  era  in  Danbarton.  It  introduced  into  the  infant  church, 
not  yet  three  years  old,  consisting  at  first  of  only  ten  members,  nearly  eighty  persons, 
among  them  many  of  the  controlling  minds  and  prominent  families  in  the  town,  giv- 
ing it  an  entirely  new  religious  and  moral  aspect.  Now  the  great,  humbling  doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  before  hated  and  rejected,  were  received  in  the  love  of  them.  A  higher 
standard  of  morals  was  seen,  the  Sabbath  observed  with  becoming  reverence  as  an  in- 
stitution of  God ;  children  were  brought  by  believing  parents  to  the  baptismal  font, 
£Eunily  altars  were  erected,  the  community  in  general  presented  the  aspect  of  a  people 
fearing  God  and  living  for  eternity." 

In  the  year  1816  occurred  another  revival,  by  means  of  which  forty  persona 
were  united  to  the  church.  "The  year  1826,"  continues  Mr.  Clark,  "was  sig- 
nalized by  still  another  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  The  church  had  been  reduced  to 
less  than  eighty  members,  and  most  of  these  advanced  in  life.  But  the  revival  in  that 
year  greatly  enlarged  it  again,  bringing  into  its  bosom  nearly  eighty  persons.  Being 
then  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  I  was  invited  by  Dr.  Harris 
to  aid  him  in  his  extended  parochial  labors.  Accepting  this  invitation,  I  passed  two 
or  three  weeks  with  the  doctor,  and  attended  the  public  examination  of  eighty  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  tlie  church.  The  examination,  held  in  the  meeting-house,  oc- 
cupied two  days,  a  large  and  deeply  interested  congregation  being  present.  It  was 
mid-winter;  the  roads  were  blocked  ¥rith  deep,  stiff  snow-drifts ;  great  exertions  were 
necessary  to  make  them  passable,  and  so  anxious  were  the  people  generally  to  be 
present,  that  large  teams  were  employed  simultaneously  through  the  town,  breaking 
out  the  highways.  No  efforts  were  deemed  too  great  for  enjoying  the  privilege  of 
hearing  the  recital,  by  the  young  converts,  of  what  God  had  done  for  them.  The  scene 
was  most  instructive.  It  developed  the  kind  of  religious  instruction  the  converts  had 
received  from  their  minister,  and  the  effect  of  it,  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  on  theur  intellect  and  heart.  Scarcely  less  profitable  was  the  occasion,  so  for 
as  related  to  an  exhibition  of  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  than  is  an 
examination  of  students  in  theology  in  our  Theological  Seminaries.  The  pastor  con- 
ducted the  examination,  putting  what  questions  he  thought  proper  to  the  candidates, 
one  by  one,  and  then  calling  upon  the  brethren  of  the  church  to  continue  the  exercise, 
as  they  were  disposed.  The  spectacle  was  sublime,  awful,  yet  joyous.  The  pastor 
stood  under  the  pulpit,  his  person  imposing,  with  high,  broad  forehead,  his  eye  keen 
and  piercing,  all  the  features  of  his  intellectual  countenance  aglow  with  reverence  for 
God,  and  love  for  souls,  evincing  the  deep  emotions  of  his  great  heart,  and  his  sense 
of  responsibility  in  the  solemn  position  he  was  occupying.  He  questioned  the  candi- 
dates of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  on  their  views  of  God,  of  his  law,  of  his  government, 
of  his  sovereignty ;  of  their  depravity  by  nature,  their  personal  sinfulness,  their  utter 
ruin  and  helplessness ;  of  their  views  of  Christ,  of  his  character  and  works ;  of  the 
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Uoly  Spirit ;  of  the  ground  and  conditions  of  pardon,  of  justification  bj  faith,  of  the 
doctrines  of  election  and  of  the  saints'  perseverance ;  of  the  resurrection,  the  final  judg- 
ment, the  eternal  state  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  While  eliciting  their  views  of 
scriptural  doctrine,  he  questioned  them  minutely  in  regard  to  their  feelings  respecting 
it.  He  abounded  in  such  questions  as  these  :  'Do  you  feel  God's  law  to  be  holy, 
just,  and  good  ?  Do  you  feel  that  it  would  bo  right  for  God  to  inflict  upon  you  its 
penalty  1 ' " 

After  a  pastorate  of  forty-one  years.  Dr.  Harris,  enfeebled  by  ilic  \\Q\^\ii  of  his 
office,  requested  a  dismission  from  his  people.  On  the  eighth  of  July,  1830,  his  con- 
nection with  his  parish  was  dissolved,  and,  agreeably  to  his  expressed  wish,  his  suc- 
cessor was  installed.  In  1831,  he  took  a  joyous  and  active  part  in  another  revival, 
which  enriched  his  church  with  fifty  new  members.  "  During  the  ten  following  years, 
heavenly  influences,  almost  without  intermission,  rested  upon  the  church."  Ho  died 
December  25,  1842,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

He  was  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  New  Hampshire  Missionary  and  Bible  Societies, 
and  was  enthusiastically  interested  in  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions,  Ministerial  Edu- 
cation, Temperance,  and  Anti-Slavery.  His  services  were  numerous,  and  highly 
prized  in  Ecclesiastical  Councils.  Many  of  his  parishioners  have  been  trained  for  the 
office  of  educators  at  home,  or  missionaries  abroad.  Nine  or  ten  of  these  have  been 
Congregational  pilnisters,  one  of  them,  Rev.  Abraham  Bumham,  D.  D.  of  Pembroke, 
N.  H. ;  another.  Rev.  A.  W.  Bumham,  D.  D.  of  Rindge,  N.  H.  He  wrote  for 
the  religious  periodicals  somewhat,  and  printed  fifteen  pamphlets.  He  accomplished 
great  good  as  a  talker.  Few  men  have  ever  £uscinated  mo  more  in  familiar  con- 
versation. 

Although  the  care  of  many  churches  was  upon  him,  yet,  like  his  Franklin  teacher, 
he  kept  his  farm  in  a  neater  and  better  condition  than  other  farms  in  his  neighbor- 
hood were  kept.  Like  his  Franklin  teacher,  he  preached  two  sermons  from  one  text 
on  the  Sabbath,  proving  his  doctrine  in  the  morning,  and  drawing  inferences  in  the 
afternoon.  Like  his  Franklui  teacher,  he  insisted  on  men's  knowing  that  they  know 
the  truth.  To  a  Universolist  minister  he  once  put  the  question,  while  he  fastened  his 
piercing  eye  upon  the  young  man ;  "  Do  you  know,  for  a  certainty,  that  your  doc- 
trine is  true  ?  "  "  No,  sir,"  was  the  youth's  reply,  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  it."  "  Then,  sir,"  rejoined  Dr.  Harris,  "  don't  you  ever 
preach  it  again,  till  you  know  it  is  true."  This  young  clergyman,  a  year  or  two  after- 
ward, renounced  Univcrsalism,  although  it  is  not  known  that  Dr.  Harris's  demand 
for  certain  knowledge  was  the  cause  of  the  renunciation. 

Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Dana  of  Newburyport,  an  opponent  of  Emmons's  theology,  has 
written  the  following  words  in  regard  to  Emmons's  favorite  pupil : 

"  As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Harris  was  esteemed  among  the  first  in  New  Hampshire.  As 
a  pastor,  he  was  affectionate  and  beloved.  The  excellence  of  his  character  gave  him 
influence  with  the  churches  around  him.  In  a  word,  he  was  one  of  those  good  men 
on  whom  memory  loves  to  dwell.  Nor  do  I  think  I  can  form  a  better  wish  for  New 
Hampshire,  than  that  she  may  be  blessed  with  many  ministers  possessing  the  piety, 
the  simplicity,  the  energy,  and  the  devotion  of  Dr.  Harris." 
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Ret.  Rbid  Paige. 

This  collaborator  with  Dr.  Harris  was  bom  in  Hardwick,  Mass.,  August  30, 
1764;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  CollegOi  1786;  was  ordained  the  first  minister  in 
Hancock,  N.  H.,  September  20,  1791.  He  died  Jal7  22,  1816,  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  pastorate. 

The  Secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Missionary  Society,  formerly  a  parishioner 
of  Mr.  PaigO)  has  thus  described  him :  "  Possessing  a  strong,  logical,  well-educated, 
and  well-balanced  mind,  and  a  spirit  of  earnest  prayer,  haying  a  remarkable  &- 
minority  with  the  Scriptures,  and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  great  doctrines  of 
revelation,  being  a  firm  believer  in  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  the  entire  free  agency 
of  man,  his  preaching  was  with  power.  Well  do  I  remember  his  influence  on  his 
hearers.  Each  sermon  made  them  thoughtful.  It  was  the  subject  of  conversation 
among  them  during  the  intervals  of  public  worship.  The  doctrine  of  election,  though 
not  cleared  of  its  mystery,  was  yet  generally  accepted  by  them,  so  clearly  did  he 
prove  it,  and  earnestly  enforce  it.  Their  belief  of  the  doctrine  was  accompanied  with 
adoring  views  of  God,  and  a  deep  sense  of  dependence  on  his  grace  for  salvation. 

*'  Mr.  Paige  was  not  an  eloquent  preacher,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  Near> 
sighted,  he  was  wont  to  hold  his  brief  notes  in  a  small  Bible  directly  before  his  eyes, 
generally  with  both  bands.  In  uttering  the  extemporaneous  portions  of  his  scrmonsi, 
he  would  turn  the  Bible  a  little  aside,  or  place  it  upon  the  desk.  When  he  did  this, 
strong  utterances  of  truth  were  expected,  nor  was  the  expectation  vain.  It  could  not 
be  said  that  Mr.  Paige  was  a  dose,  constant  student  of  booh,  for  [unlike  his  teacher] 
he  was  wont  to  work  five  days  in  the  week  on  his  farm  with  his  own  hands.  Saturday 
he  passed  in  Ids  study,  in  preparation  for  the  Sabbath.  Though  not  t»  his  study  much 
of  the  time,  he  was  much  in  study  in  the  field.  Having  the  Scriptures  stored  in  his 
memory,  he  meditated  on  then-  truths  while  at  work  on  his  form,  and  there,  no  doubt, 
he  selected  his  texts  and  arranged  the  plans  of  his  sermons.  Though  not  technically 
a  student,  he  read  extensively.  He  owned  a  good  library  of  the  old  standard  authors, 
and  he  kept  in  his  house  a  good  town  library  which  had  been  purchased  through  his 
influence,  and  its  volumes  were  mainly  selected  by  himself. 

"  Mr.  Paige  was  not  only  an  able  preacher,  but  he  greatly  excelled  as  a  pastor. 
He  was  peculiarly  attractive  to  children  and  youth.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than 
fifty  years,  I  distinctly  remember  his  apt  and  appropriate  words  at  the  meetings 
which  he  held  for  the  young  members  of  his  fiock. 

"  He  was  the  minister  of  the  whole  town,  which  continued  at  the  time  of  his  death 
some  sixteen  hundred  inhabitants.  All  were  his  parishioners;  no  other  religious 
society  having  been  formed  in  the  town  during  his  ministry  of  twenty-five  years. 
Representatives  from  nearly  all  the  families  yrere  regulariy  at  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 
All  the  pews  below  and  above  were  filled  with  parents  and  children,  scarcely  a  place 
where  a  child  could  sit  being  unoccupied.  Valuable  as  was  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Paige,  it  was  not  so  fruitful  in  revivals  as  has  been  that  of  his  two  successors.  But 
the  revivals  that  blessed  the  town  since  his  death  are,  under  God,  the  fruit  of  the  seed 
which  he  sowed,  as  well  as  of  the  labors  of  the  men  who  followed  him.  During  his 
ministr}',  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  were  added  to  his  church.  During  the  more 
than  six  years  after  his  decease  in  which  the  church  was  without  a  pastor,  thirty-one 
persons  were  added.    During  the  ministry  of  his  immediate  successor,  firom  1822  to 
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1850,  titree  hnndred  and  fourteen  were  added.  The  whole  namber  received  into  the 
church  from  its  organization,  near  the  time  of  Mr.  Paige's  settlement,  until  1855,  is 
five  hondred  and  eigfatjr-seven.  At  least  five  or  six  natives  of  the  town  have  entered 
the  Congregational  ministry.  The  late  Bev.  Isaac  Bobinson,  D.  D.,  of  Stoddard, 
N.  H.,  tiie  ablest  biblical  scholar  ever  known  in  the  State,  received  his  theological 
edacation  under  Mr.  Paige,"  who  was  an  excellent  instructor. 

One  of  Mr.  Paige's  printed  sermons  was  preached  at  the  ordination  of  Dr. 
Robinson.  Ho  printed  eight  solid  pamphlets.  One  of  them  was  a  Fast  sennon, 
another  a  Thanksgiving  sermon,  both  delivered  on  the  same  daj,  which  was  the  day 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State  for  Fasting,  and  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  f(x  Thanksgiving,  April  13,  1815.  Mr.  Paige  was  distingubhed  not 
only  as  a  dergyman,  but  also  as  a  politician.  "  He  was,"  says  his  nephew  Rev. 
Lndns  R.  Paige,  "one  of  the  very  few  clergymen  of  that  period  who  were  both 
Orthodox  and  Democrats.  He  took  much  interest  ia  politics,  was  often  a  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Groneral  Court,  and  died  in  that  office." 

Mr.  Paige  advocated  Emmons's  theological  system  with  great  fideh'ty.  In  the  main, 
too,  he  followed  the  practiced  rules  of  his  teacher.  When  he  had  finished  his  studies 
at  Franklin,  and  had  taken  leave  of  his  instructor,  he  was  called  back  by  Dr. 
Emmons,  who  remarked :  "I  have  omitted  one  very  important  caution."  ''  What  is 
diat  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Paige.  "  In  all  your  public  services,"  said  the  teacher,  "  remember 
to  leave  off  when  you  have  done." 


Bkt.  Jonathan  Ward. 

This  colaborer  with  Bailey,  Wines,  Fowler,  and  Smith,  was  the  son  of  Rer. 
Nathan  Ward  of  Plymouth,  N.  H.  He  was  bom  at  Plymouth,  August  24,  1769 ; 
was  fitted  for  college  with  the  late  Dr.  Wood  of  Boscawen  —  **  studying  one  year  and 
entering  in  advance ;  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1792,  and  was  the  first  native  of 
Plymouth  who  received  a  public  education.  He  was  a  classmate  with  Rev.  Jesse 
Appleton,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  of  Bev.  Ebenezer  Porter, 
D.  D.,  late  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover ; — and  I  may  say,  possessed  of  an 
order  of  mind  scarcely  inferior  to  cither  of  those  gentlemen."  —  (Rev.  Dr.  Bouton  in 
his  Funeral  Sermon.)  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in 
Alna,  Me.,  in  1796.  Here  he  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  that  Society,  which 
at  length  germinated  into  the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
Founders  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society.  Having  preached  about  twenty  years  at 
Alna,  he  removed  to  his  native  town,  and  supplied  its  pulpit  eleven  years.  In 
1829,  he  removed  to  Brentwood,  N.  H.,  and  preached  there  three  years  and  a 
half.  He  published  four  sermons,  and  numerous  essays  in  the  religious  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  New  Hampshire 
General  Association.  The  following  incidents  in  his  history  have  been  narrated  by  a 
surviving  daughter : 

**  It  was  for  many  years  his  custom  to  sit  up  the  greater  part  of  Saturday  nights, 
and  sometimes  the  entire  night,  pleading  for  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  to  give  efficacy 
to  the  labors  of  the  Sabbath.  And  I  well  remember  from  early  childhood,  hearing 
him  at  aU  seasons  of  the  night,  wrestling  in  prayer  with  an  earnestness  that  said, '  I 
will  not  let  Thee  go  except  thou  bless  me.'    Entirely  self-sacrificing,  with  a  heart 
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overflowing  with  benerolence  and  lore,  we  never  went  to  him  for  counsel  or  sympathy, 
but  wo  bod  evidence  of  his  tender  interest  to  the  fiiU  extent  of  our  need —  and  often, 
when  I  have  mentioned  some  trial,  or  difficulty,  long  afker  I  had  almost  foigotten  it, 
ho  has  written  to  coun^l,  console,  or  suggest  some,  means  of  relief.  So  entirely 
forgetful  was  he  of  himself,  of  his  own  personal  comfort,  that  I  do  not  recollect  of 
ever  hearing  him  make  a  request,  or  express  a  desire  for  any  thing  but  cold  water — 
nor  does  my  sister  recollect  of  ever  hearing  him  speak  a  dissatisfied  word  with  regard 
to  domestic  arrangements.  Under  all  circumstances  it  was  ever  an  humble  ex- 
pression of  unworthiness,  or  of  gratitude  for  undeserved  mercies." 

"  He  was  so  interested  in  the  spiritual  welfarQ  of  his  fellow-beings,  and  so  desh-ons 
to  converse  on  the  all-important  subject  of  religion,  especially  in  seasons  of  '  revival,' 
that  on  one  occasion,  spending  a  night  in  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  when  there  was  a 
■  revival  there,  and  being  obliged  to  leave  early  in  the  morning,  he  rose  very  early, 
before  the  family  were  up,  and  not  finding  his  hat  where  he  Imd  left  it  the  previous 
evening,  he  threw  his  pocket  handkerchief  over  his  head,  and  went  through  the 
village  conversii^  with  all  whom  he  found  up  at  that  early  hour,  on  the  subject  that 
lay  so  near  his  heart" 

"  I  think  my  father  used  to  spend  a  great  portion  of  his  nights  in  prayer.  I  well 
remember,  while  I  lived  at  homo,  that  my  sleeping  chamber  was  near  his  study,  and 
it  was  nothing  unusual  for  me,  waking  in  the  night,  to  hear  him  groaning  in  prayer  — 
and  sometimes,  when  riding,  so  lost  was  he  in  heavenly  communings  that  the  tears 
would  roll  down  his  cheeks,  and  the  reins  would  drop  from  his  hands.  He  was 
]ieculiarly  tender-hearted.  His  heart  overflowed  with  tenderness,  and  he  would  weep 
always  at  any  scene  or  recital  of  human  suffering." 

This  persevering  student  died  at  Brentwood,  February  24,  1860,  aged  ninety  years 
and  six  months.  His  last  conversation,  as  related  by  his  daughter,  was  characteristic 
of  bis  Hopkinsian  theology. 

■*  Several  times  he  spoke  of  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Millennium,  a  subject  he 
had  long  been  particularly  interested  in.  Ho  spoko  also  of  Mohammedan  persecu- 
tions, related  the  substance  of  an  account  he  had  read  of  some  Christians,  who  had 
been  put  to  death,  mentioning  the  precise  number,  etc.  —  Twice  during  his  illness 
he  requested  that  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Second  Corinthians  should  be  read  to 
him,  and  also  the  twentieth  and  twenty-second  of  Revelation.  On  the  last,  he  made 
some  remarks  and  explanations.  On  the  Sabbath  preceding  his  death  he  appeared  to 
suffer  much,  but  when  asked  if  ho  was  in  pain,  he  almost  invariably  answered  in  bis 
quiet,  uncomplaining  way,  "Not  much" — and  although  from  that  time,  till  a  few 
hours  previous  to  his  death,  he  breathed  with  difficulty  and  groaned  at  every  breath, 
yet  to  the  question  often  put  to  him,  "  Do  you  suffer  much,"  his  patient  reply  was  still 
the  same,  "Not  much,"  —  or,  "  I  have  some  pain."  A  day  or  two  before  his  death  I 
said,  "  Dear  father,  I  long  to  case  your  pain."  He  replied  with  difficulty,  "  You  must 
be  contented."    To  my  sister  and  myself  weeping  by  his  bed,  he  said,  "  I  would 

have  you  be  easy,  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  God."    To  Mrs.  G r,  who  said  to  him, 

near  dying,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  suffer  so  much,"  he  answered,  "  The  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  will  do  right."  I  said,  "  Do  you  think  you  shall  be  ndsed  up  again,  father  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  the  Bible  is  very  explicit."  I  saw  he  had  mistaken  my  meaning 
of  recovery  to  health,  and  said,  '  You  mean  at  the  last  great  day  ?  *  "  Oh,  yes."  — 
An  hour  or  two  before  he  expired,  his  breathing  became  easy,  and  he  lay  calm  and 
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qaiot  Mj  sister  repeated  a  ntunber  of  texts  of  Scripture  to  him,  "  For  me  to  die  is 
gain,"  etc  "Can  you  say  so,  father?  "  "Yes."  When  she  repeated,  "  Though  I 
walk  tiirongh  the  dark  vaUey  of  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  eril,"  etc.,  he  an- 
swered, *'  Yes,"  and  made  an  effort  to  add  somethmg  more.  —  After  he  became 
speechless,  he  still  recognized  the  friends  that  were  about  him,  and  extended  his  hand 
to  one  and  another,  in  token  of  "  farewell."  Having  tasted  a  little  wine,  he  then 
took  his  handkerchief,  and  with  his  trembling  hand  wiped  his  mouth  and  eyes ;  then 
elosed  his  eyes  —  a  moment  of  apparent  quiet  sleep  -^  and,  the  angels  had  taken  him 
to  Abraham*s  bosom.' 

The  arUiquUp  of  the  influence  of  Emmons  will  be  noticed  in 
various  Sections  of  the  present  chapter.  It  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  record  of  self-forgetting,  long-enduring  pioneers  in  our 
once  destitute  regions : 

Ret.  Nathan  Cuubch  was  bom  in  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  in  1754,  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1784,  ordained  at  Bridgton,  Maine,  in  1789,  remained  pastor  of 
that  church  thirty-eight  years,  was  a  thorough  student  of  the  Bible,  and  an  ablo  rca- 
Boner.  He  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1827,  and  died  in  1836,  aged  eighty-two  }^ars. 
He  lired  a  missionary  life  among  the  feeble  churches  of  his  neighborhood,  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  labor  remain  sure  and  stable. 

•  Ret.  James  Tufts,  bora  in  New  Braihtree,  Mass.,  in  1764,  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1787,  ordained  in  the  yard  of  a  private  dwelling-house  at  Wardsborongb, 
Vt.,  Not.  4,  1795,  remained  sole  pastor  of  the  church  until  1837,  and  colleague  pastor 
until  his  death,  August  11,  1841,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  His  gratuitous 
labors,  in  the  mountainous  region  around  his  parish,  were  abundant.  Over  rough 
roads,  through  narrow  pathways  in  the  forests,  he  travelled  with  wonderful  energy, 
perseverance,  and  self-denial,  as  real  a  missionary  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  foreign  land. 
He  was  noted  for  a  vigorous  mind,  great  skill  in  explaining  difficult  propositions,  and 
a  pleasing  originality  in  illustrating  all  truths.  Ho  was  a  rigidly  doctrinal  preacher, 
and  was  forcefal  in  pressing  his  clearly  proved  words  upon  the  sensibilities  of  his 
hearers.  He  was  a  prudent  and  wise  pastor.  He  received  three  hundred  persons 
into  his  church,  and  his  ministry  was  attended  with  several  revivals  of  religion.  He 
was  devout  habitually.  About  an  hour  before  his  death,  he  learned,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  was  in  a  state  of  peril ;  but  ho  remained  entirely  calm,  remarked  that  for  a  long 
period  he  had  thought  daily  of  his  departure,  requested  his  son  to  pray  that  "  God's 
will  may  be  done,"  and,  after  the  prayer,  he  expired  without  a  groan  or  sigh. 

Rev.  Piersox  Thurstow  was  a  Founder  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1787,  was  ordained  at  Somers worth,  N.  H., 
Feb.  1, 1792  (his  ordination  sermon  being  preached  by  Dr.  Samuel  Spring).  He 
was  dismissed  December  2,  1812.  He  was  installed  as  the  first  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Oct.  25, 1815.  During  his  ministry  of 
two  years  in  this  place,  fifty-two  persons  were  added  to  the  church.  The  whole  num- 
ber who  had  ever  belonged  to  it  before,  was  sixty.  He  died  August  15,  1819,  at 
Leominster,  Mass.  He  was  a  man  of  tall  and  commanding  person  ;  "  had  a  pleasant 
voice  and  was  effective  as  a  speaker."  He  was  a  diligent  student,  but  his  library  and 
all  his  sermons  were  consumed  with  his  parsonage  at  Somersworth.  He  was  a  cir- 
cumspect, devout  Christian,  and  although  termed  a  "  hard  preacher,"  was  highly 
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revered.    He  wab  subject  to  great  depression  of  spirits,  and  at  one  time  became  nearly 
or  quite  insane. 

Key.  Wjlllui  Riddel,  a  brother-in-law  of  Emmons,  was  bom  in  Coleraine, 
Mass.,  Feb.  4,  1768,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1793,  was  pastor  at  Bristol, 
Maine,  from  1796  until  1804,  "  then  spent  about  one  year  as  a  Missionary  in  Western 
New  York,"  afterwards  preached  at  Townsend  and  Whittingham,  Vt.,  and  died  Oct 
24,  1849,  aged  eighty-two  years.  He  was  another  of  the  four  pupils  of  Dr.  Emmons, 
who  were  among  the  Founders  of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society.  (See  Sprague's 
Annals,  I.  p.  520.) 

Ret.  Dbi{^t  Fairbanks,  bom  in  Holliston,  Mass.,  Oct.  13,  1772,  graduated  at 
Brown  University,  1797,  ordained  the  second  Pastor  of  the  church  in  Plymouth,  N. 
H.,  in  1800,  dismissed  March  18,  1818;  installed  at  Littleton,  N.  H.,  May  3, 1820, 
dismissed  March  13,  1836,  died  in  1853,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  New  Hampshire  Missionary  Society  writes  : 

"  I  was  &vored  with  a  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Fairbanks  for  more  than  forty 
years.  He  had  a  good  mind ;  an  open,  benignant  countenance,  a  noble,  commanding 
person ;  a  genial  spirit ;  was  very  affable,  kind,  generous,  loving ;  and  he  exhibited, 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  the  excellences  of  the  religion  he  taught.  In  the  regions 
around  his  settlement,  he  performed  much  gratuitous  missionary  labor ;  preaching, 
visiting  the  sick,  attending  funerals,  looking  after  the  sheep  and  lambs  of  the  Good 
Shepherd's  flock,  scattered  over  those  moral  wastes.  These  missionary  toils,  and  also 
his  labors  in  teaching  youthful  scholars  in  his  own  house  were,  in  addition  to  his  pas- 
toral work,  too  severe  for  his  constitution.  After  a  faithful  ministry  of  thirty-four 
years,  he  retired  to  a  fiurm,  yet  remained  an  active,  lovely,  venerable  servant  of  God." 


§  6.    The  interest  of  Emmon^s  Piipih  in  Revivals  of  Religion, 

The  history  of  his  Theological  School  discloses  more  numerous 
and  genuine  religious  excitements,  than  are  noticed  in  the  record 
of  any  similar  school  that  preceded  his  in  our  land.  He  aimed 
to  make  his  system  of  theology  an  awakening  one.  The  stimu* 
lus  of  his  doctrinal  method  has  been  indicated  in  the  previous 
Sketches  of  his  pupils.  It  is  also  represented  by  the  following 
names : 

Ret.  Eli  Smith. 

This  earnest  pastor  was  bom  in  Belchertown,  Mass.,  Sept.  17, 1759 ;  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1792,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three ;  was  ordained  at  Hollis,  N.  H., 
Nov.  27,  1793,  and  dismissed  in  1831,  after  a  pastorate  of  thirty-seven  years.  He 
died  May  11, 1847,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Four,  at  least,  of  his  near  relatives  have  been  employed  as  foreign  missionaries. 
Rev.  Mr.  Blake,  in  his  History  of  Mendon  Association  (pp.  249,  250),  writes  : 

*  Mr.  Smith's  ministry  in  Hollis  was  signally  blessed.  The  first  great  revival 
among  his  people  began  in  1801,  and  continued  over  a  year.  It  was  preceded  for 
three  or  four  years,  by  an  uncommon  degree  of  religions  feeling.    As  its  fruits,  one 
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hitadred  imd  forty-two,  mostly  heads  of  families,  nnited  with  the  church.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  revivals  of  the  present  century.  Baring  his  pastorate,  between  four 
and  five  hundred  were  added  to  the  church. 

'  He  was  also  an  early  and  fast  friend  to  missions,  and  once  left  his  people  as  a 
home  missionary  for  a  short  time. 

'His  prominent  features  of  character,  as  gathered  from  his  funeral  sermon,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Emerson,  Professor  at  Andover,  were  an  ardent  temperament,  and  quick  mental 
activity,  which  gave  peculiar  point  and  power  to  his  extempore  efforts ;  an  invincible 
firmness,  manifested  in  his  boldness  and  distinctness  in  preaching  Uie  humbling  truths 
of  grace.  He  was  a  revival  preacher,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term ;  plain,  pungent, 
practical. 

'  His  late  education  prevented  his  being  a  learned  theologian.  Yet  he  was  a  diligent 
student,  rising  usually  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  spending  much  of  his  time 
in  secret  devotion. 

'  The  system  of  Christian  doctrine  taught  by  his  revered  preceptor,  Dr.  Emmons, 
he  embraced  in  all  its  strictness,  and  with  aU  his  heart,  and  taught  with  all  his  power.' 

The  Secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Missionary  Society  writes,^  that  "more 
than  forty  young  men  in  Mr.  Smith's  parish  have  been  educated  for  the  Christian 
ministry ;  fifteen,  for  each  of  the  other  learned  professions ;  more  than  seventy-five 
natives  of  the  town  have  finished  their  collegiate  or  professional  course,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  were  duectly  or  indirectly  stimulated  to  their  literary  life  by  Mr. 
Smith.  He  was  a  great  man,  not  great  in  learning,  but  great  in  mental  power,  moral 
worth,  and  in  general  influence." 

Ret.  Benjamin  Wood. 

This  fervid  preacher  was  bom  in  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Sept.  15,  1772;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1793 ;  was  a  theological  student,  first  with  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Wood  (his  elder  brother  and  Daniel  Webster's  teacher)  at  Boscawen,  afterwards 
with  Dr.  Emmons.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Upton,  Mass., 
from  June  1,  1796,  until  April  24,  1849,  when  ho  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years. 

"  During  the  fifky-three  years  of  Mr.  Wood's  labors  in  Upton,  eight  distinct  seasons 
of  refreshing  were  enjoyed,  which  resulted  in  the  addition  of  over  four  hundred  mem- 
bers to  the  church."  He  was  a  gentleman  of  great  kindness  and  vivacity,  a  most  de- 
lightful companion,  and  an  eminently  devoted  Christian.  "  To  a  clerical  brother,  ho 
expressed  his  dying  faith,  '  I  have  been  examining  the  doctrines  which  I  preached,  to 
see  if  any  of  them  may  be  spared  ;  but  I  cannot  part  with  one.  They  are  all  precious. 
They  are  all  links  in  a  golden  chain.' " —  (Blake's  History,  p.  141.) 

Ret.  Elnathan  Walkeb. 

"  He  was  bom  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  Feb.  18, 1780,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1803,  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Homer,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25,  1809, 
died  there  in  1820,  aged  forty  years.    The  Cortland  Repository  says  of  Mr.  Walker : 

"  He  was  a  firm  advocate  for  the  doctrines  of  grace.  He  preached  them  plainly  and 
cheerfully,  and  decidedly  bore  testimony  in  their  favor  on  his  dying  bed.    He  was  a 

1  MS.  Letter  of  Rev.  William  Clark. 
VOL.  L  W 
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friend  to  reriyals  of  reUgxon  bj  the  efficacious  inflaence  of  the  Holj  Spirit.'  No  kas 
than  three  general  reYiTals  were  experienced  in  the  congregation  dnring  his  pastoral 
connection  with  them,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  members  were  added  to  tbo 
church. 

"Mr.  Walker's  foneral  was  attended  by  more  than  two  thousand  people,  assembled 
to  paj  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  departed  worth.  Eleven  of  die  ndghboring 
clergymen  were  present.  The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr.  [Dr.]  Lan* 
sing,  from  Heb.  11 :  27 ;  '  For  he  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible.' " 

Bbt.  Abtemas  Dean. 

He  was  bom  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  August  16, 1783,  was  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1803.  He  was  approbated  as  a  preacher  June  6, 1811,  was  ordained  in  1814  over 
a  Presbyterian  church  in  Bethlehem,  N.  t*.,  and  dismissed  in  1842.  He  died  at  liew 
Windsor,  N.  Y.,  Sept  9, 1859.  As  an  evangelist,  ho  was  a  successful  laborer.  In 
his  pastorate,  he  enjoyed  "  three  revivals  of  great  power."  About  five  hundred  per* 
sons  were  apparently  converted  under  his  ministrations. 


§  7.    The  SoUd  Pastors  among  the  Franklin  Pupils. 

Nearly  all  the  students  of  Emmons  were  adorned  with  tlie 
name  of  "  faithful  ministers  of  the  New  Testament."  They  are 
characterized  as  "  solid  Christians,"  and  "  pastors  of  well  wear- 
ing parts."  There  were  some  exceptions.  There  was  one  John 
Smith,  not  the  exemplary  Professor  at  Bangor,  but  another  and 
very  diflFerent  clergyman,  who  has  left  behind  him  not  a  very 
distinguished  name.  He  can  be  mentioned  without  giving  par- 
ticular offence  to  any  who  are  indefinitely  related  to  him.  There 
was  another  pupil,  a  good  man  and  an  indefatigable  student,  but 
afflicted  with  an  infirmity, — more  injurious  to  a  clergyman  than 
to  a  politician,  in  whom  it  is  sometimes  ranked  as  a  virtue, — of 
not  paying  his  debts.  There  was  a  third,  of  whom  his  biogra- 
pher says  that  he  was  too  ^^  cordially  treated  ^^  by  his  parish- 
ioners. In  the  general,  however,  the  Franklin  pupils  were 
methodical  and  circumspect,  like  their  teacher,  and  are  repre- 
sented by  the  following  names: 

Bey.  Hollowat  Fish,  bom  in  1762,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1790;, 
ordained  in  Marlborough,  N.  H.,  Sept  25,  1793,  "died  praying  for  his  peo- 
ple," Sept  25,  1824,  aged  sixty-two  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Bev.  Elisha  Fish, 
of  Upton,  Mass.,  and  brother  of  Rey.  Elisha  Fish,  of  Gilsum,  N.  H.  Dnring 
his  ministry  of  thirty  years,  he  admitted  to  his  churdi  one  hundred  and  serenty-fonr 
penoos,  one  hundred  and  twenty^nine  by  profeisioii  of  their  £uth. 
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Ret.  Kathaxibl  Hall  was  bom  in  Sutton,  Um.,  April  9, 1764 ;  graduated  at 
Dartmonth  College  in  1790 ;  pastor  of  tiie  Oongregational  Chnrdi  in  Granrille,  N.  T., 
ftom  Oct  3, 1797  to  Mj  31, 1890,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-flix,  and  after  a 
pastorate  of  twenty-three  years.  He  admitted  to  his  diurch,  on  profession  of  their  fidth, 
two  hundred  and  fifty-five  persons.  He  was  the  fiuher  of  Hon.  WilUs  Hall,  formerly 
Attorney-General  of  New  York,  and  grandfather  of  Bey.  Edwin  H.  Crane,  mission- 
ary to  the  Nestorians. 

Bbt.  Samuel  Judsok,  bom  Dec  8,  1767,  in  Woodbniy,  Conn.,  graduated  at 
Tale  College,  1790 ;  was  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Chnrdi  in  Ux- 
bridge,  Mass.,  from  Oct.  17, 1792  nntil  1832.  He  died  Nov.  11, 1832,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years,  after  a  successful  pastorate  of  forty  years.  "  He  gave  a  thousand 
dollars  to  found  a  scholarship  for  the  education  of  pious  young  men." 

Bet.  Nathan  Holm  an,  bom  in  Hillbuiy,  May  17, 1769 ;  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion at  Brown  University  in  1797;  was  a  successful  pastor  of  the  Cong^regational 
Church  in  East  Attleborough,  Mass.,  firom  Oct.  15,  1800  untU  May  22,  1821.  He 
died  Oct  28, 1844,  aged  75  years.  "  His  iron  diligence  and  perseverance  are*^  illus- 
trated by  the  method  in  wliich  he  prepared  himself  for  College.  He  would  lay  open 
his  Latin  or  Greek  Grammar  on  the  wall  at  one  side  of  the  plot  of  ground  where  he 
was  laboring,  then  would  con  his  declensions  and  paradigms,  while  he  followed  the 
plough,  the  hoe,  or  the  scythe  across  and  back.  He  thus  worked  his  way  through  the 
ftrm  and  the  classics  at  the  same  time."  —  (Blake's  History  of  Mendon  Association, 
p.  147.) 

Bey.  John  Fitch,  bom  in  Hopkinton,  1770,  son  of  Bev.  Elijah  Fitch;  graduated 
at  Brown  Univeriity  in  1790;  pastor  at  Danville,  Yt,  fh>m  October  30,  1793  to 
October  1, 1816,  twenty-three  years.  He  published  several  sermons.  Sixty-five  per- 
sons were  added  to  his  church  during  his  ministry. 

Bey.  I^vid  Jbwett,  bora  at  HoUis,  N.  H.,  July  16, 1773;  graduated  at  Dart> 
mouth  College  in  1801 ;  "  studied  theok>gy  with  his  townsman,  Bev.  Dr.  Worcester, 
of  Salem,  also  with  Bev.  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin,  and  Bev.  Dr.  Spring,  of  New- 
buryport"  He  was  ordained  at  Bockport,  Mass.,  Oct  30, 1805.  '*  During  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  mimstry  [at  Bockport],  seventy  were  added  to  the  number  of  Christ's 
professed  followers.  In  tiie  next  ten  years,  twenty-six  were  added ;  and  within  ten 
years  more,  two  hundred  and  six ;  and,  during  the  last  year  of  his  ministry  there, 
ten  were  received  to  the  church :  in  all  by  him  three  hundred  and  twelve."  He  con- 
tended, **  with  Christian  tendemess  and  an  iron  resolution,"  against  the  Universalism 
which  prevailed  around  Cape  Ann.  His  health  foiling,  he  retired  (torn  hb  pastorate 
In  May,  1836,  and  died  at  Waltham,  Mass^,  July  20, 1841,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 
His  remains  were  reinterred  fifteen  years  afterwards,  with  appropriate  and  impressive 
solemnities,  in  the  cemetery  of  his  grateful  parish.  ''It  has  been  well  said  of  him, 
that  if  Augustus  Csssar  could  boast,  that  though  he  found  Bomo  built  of  brick,  he 
left  it  built  of  marble,  much  more  might  this  servant  of  the  Lord  affirm,  that  from  a 
mass  of  spiritual  rabbish,  he  had  collected  and  hewn  the  lively  stones  of  a  spiritual 
edifice  of  fair  proportions  and  firm  foundations, '  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord.' "  — 
(Bev.  Dr.  Crowell's  Sermon  at  the  foneral  of  Mr.  Jewett,  p.  19,  and  Appendix, 
p.  32.) 

Bey.  Edwjuu)  Whiffle,  bom  in  New  Bndntrae,  Mass.,  1778 ;  graduated  at  Wilr 
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liamB  College  in  1801 ;  ordained  at  Charlton,  Hass.,  1804 ;  dismissed  in  1821,  And 
installed  Sept.  26,  1821,  at  Shrewsbury,  where  he  died  Sept.  22, 1822,  aged  fortj-four; 
He  followed  the  advice  of  his  instimctor,  who  preached  at  Mr.  Whipple's  ordination 
the  noted  sermon  on  the  "Spiritual  Food  of  Christians." 

Rev.  Emerson  Paine,  bom  in  Foxborough,  Mass.,  December  5,  1786  ;  graduated 
at  Brown  University  in  1813;  ordained  at  Middleborough,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1816,  dis- 
missed June  4,  1822 ;  installed  at  Little  Compton,  Nov.  20,  1822,  dismissed  April  20, 
1835.  "  He  preached  again,  a  few  months,  in  Middleborough,  until  invited  to  labor 
in  Halifax,  where  ho  continued  to  preach  until  his  death,  which  occurred  April  26, 
1851,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-five  years,"  after  a  ministry  of  thirty-five  years.  He  pub- 
lished three  pamphlets,  and  a  volume  of  truly  able  sermons. 

Rev.  Willabd  Holbbook,  bom  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  April  7,  1792;  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1814 ;  after  reading  theology  with  Dr.  Emmons,  was  advised  by 
him  to  complete  his  studies  at  Andover;  was  ordained  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  July  22, 
1818;  dismissed  May  12,  1840;  installed  at  Mendon  [Blackstone],  August  18,  1841 ; 
dismissed  Feb.  19, 1850;  preacher  at  Limebrook  from  March  1,  1851,  until  March  I, 
1855 ;  died  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  Feb.  7,  1860,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Like 
several  other  pupils  of  Emmons,  he  suffered  in  tho  pulpit  from  a  defective  elocu- 
tion. 

§  8.  The  Variety  of  Gifts  and  Fortunes  amonp  the  Franldin  Pupils* 
It  is  frequently  imagined,  that  all  who  felt  the  power  of  Hie 
Franklin  teacher,  sacrificed  their  idiosyncracies  to  him.  But 
instead  of  aiming  to  cast  them  all  in  one  mould,  Emmons  loved 
to  develop  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  his  disciples.  He 
chose  that  each  bear  the  image  and  superscription  enstamped  on 
him  by  his  Maker.  The  ensuing  Sketches  illustrate  the  diversity 
that  enriched  his  school. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Howe. 

He  was  bom  Oct.  6, 1764 ;  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1 786 ;  was  a  the- 
ological student  first  of  Rev.  Levi  Hart,  D.  D.  (Dr.  Bellamy's  son-in-law),  of  Preston, 
Conn.,  secondly  of  Dr.  Emmons.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Hopkinton,  Mass.,  from  Oct.  5, 1791,  until  Feb.  15,  1837,  when  he  died,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  pastorate.  Six  publications  came 
from  his  pen.  One  of  them,  his  Century  Sermon,  is  thus  noticed  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  November,  1816. 

"  It  has  been  our  lot  to  read  more  polished  sermons  than  the  present,  but  never  one 
half  so  abounding  in  plainness  and  originality.  It  is  a  unique  specimen,  and  beyood 
all  price.  That  it  should  have  been  delivered  is  remarkable  — tiiat  it  should  have 
been  printed,  still  more  so;  particularly  as  it  was  printed  by  request,  and  dedicated  to 
the  parish,  with  affectionate  wishes  for  their  peace,  prosperity,  and  eternal  happiness. 
The  text  taken  for  the  motto  in  the  title-page,  which  is  not  that  of  the  discourse,  is 
admirably  chosen.  We  shall  make  some  extracts,  but  almost  every  page  of  it  will 
reward  perusal." 
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Mr.  Howe  was  a  man  of  genial  tamper,  spariding  wit,  and  downright^  Hit 

gemos  often  flashed  forth  in  the  pnlpit,  and  startled  his  anditois.  Dr.  EUun  SmaUej 
aflirms  (see  Spragoe's  Annals,  11.  pp.  308,  309)  that  some  passages  in  Mr.  Howe's 
sermons  **  wonld  hare  done  no  discredit  to  a  Mason  or  a  Bellamy."  He  did  not,  as 
Emmons  did,  abstain  firom  witticisms  in  the  pnlpit  He  breathed  pleasantly,  and  lost 
the  power  of  distinguishing  between  a  bnmorons  and  a  graye  remark.  As  he  was  a 
near  neighbor  of  Emmons,  he  often  enlivened  the  Franklin  panonage. 

Ret.  Calvin  Chaddcck. — The  grandfather  of  this  clergyman  (named  Chad- 
wick)  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and  an  heir  to  an  immense  estate  in  Liyetpool,  Eng^ 
land.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  impressed  on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  for  ten  years 
afterward  was  scarcely  ever  on  land.  At  length  he  made  a  narrow  escape  to  the 
shore  of  Viifi^inia.  The  father  of  Bev.  Calvin  Chaddnck  was  a  brave  captain  in  onr 
revolutionary  army.  Several  brothers  of  the  clergyman  served  in  the  war.  The 
dei^gyman  himself  was  bom  at  Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  1765 ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
Colk^  in  1791 ;  was  ordained  Oct  10,  1793,  at  Bochester,  Mass.,  where  he  erected 
an  academy,  and  for  several  years  was  noted  as  a  teacher.  In  1806  he  removed  to 
Hanover,  Mass.,  and  after  twelve  years  of  pastoral  service  in  that  town,  he  emigrated 
to  Charleston,  Ya.,  where  he  was  resettled  in  the  ministry,  and  died  in  1822,  aged 
fifty-seven  years.  He  was  a  man  of  zeal  and  energy ;  of  a  sensitive  and  confiding 
nature,'  and  was  admired  as  an  impressive  and  powerfol  speaker. 

Ret.  Levi  Nelson. — He  was  bom  in  Milford,  Mass.,  Aug.  8, 1779 ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Blown  University  and  of  Williams  College,  but  forced  by  precarious  health  to 
abridge  his  collegiate  course.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Mif- 
sionaiy  Society  to  labor  in  the  northem  part  of  Oneida  and  Lewis  counties,  N.  T., 
and  in  1804,  Dec  5,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Lis- 
bon, Conn.,  where  he  died  Dec.  17, 1855,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  fifty-second  year  of  his  ministry.  "  He  preached  five  thousand  and  one  hundred  dif- 
ferent sermons."  "  He  bequeathed  one  thousand  dollars  to  his  parish,  provided  they 
did  not  settle  as  his  successor  a  man  embracing  what  was  called  the  New  Haven 
theok>gy."  —  (Allen's  Biographical  Dictionary.)  He  printed  six  pamphlets  at  least, 
and  nnmerous  essays  in  religious  periodicals,  many  of  them  in  opposition  to  the  New 
Haven  school. 

Bet.  Boswbll  Bandall  Swan. — He  was  bom  of  opulent  parents  in  Stonmgton, 
Conn.,  June  16, 1778,  was  a  graduate  of  Tale  College  in  the  class  of  1802,  and  he 
'*  ranked  well  with  Hon.  Isaac  C.  Bates,  Jeremiah  Evarts,  President  Daniel  Haskell, 
Professor  John  Hough,  Judge  Samuel  Hubbard,  President  William  Maxwell,  Dr. 
Junius  Smith,  Governor  G.  Tomlinson,  and  Professor  S.  S.  WoodhuU."  From 
March  nntQ  August,  1804,  he  studied  theology  with  peculiar  earnestness  at  Franklin ; 
but  was  driven  ftom  his  books  by  a  severe  and  dangerous  disease.  From  October, 
1804,  until  February,  1805,  he  continued  his  studies  with  Bev.  Dr.  Perkins  of  West 
Hartford.  He  was  ordained  January  14, 1807,  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  was  the  pastor  of 
Boger  Minot  Sherman  for  a  time,  and  of  Govemor  Claric  Bissell.  Greatly  lamented, 
be  died  March  22, 1818,  aged  forty  years.  During  the  twelve  years  of  his  pastorate 
he  admitted  to  his  church  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  persons ;  an  uncommonly  large 
number  of  them  finom  among  tiie  youth  of  the  town.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety, 
and  bore  a  8tr9chig  resembUnoe  to  David  Brainerd.  In  one  of  the  last  letters  ever 
written  by  Dr.  McEwen  of  New  London,  he  says :  "  Mr.  Swan  was  an  intimate 
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companion  of  mine.    He  was  resolute  and  dcvoat ;  a  warm-hearted,  faithful  minister; 
a  man  of  extensive  knowledge  and  strong  purposes." 

Hey.  Nathaniel  Bawson,  bom  February  2C,  1780,  was  a  descendant  of  the 
well-known  Secretary  Rawson.  Ho  was  ordained  pastor  at  Hard  wick,  Vt.,  February 
13, 181 1,  dismissed  May  30, 1817 ;  **  preached  until  1834,  as  a  missionary  in  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and  Canada.''  He  had  various  innocent  peculiarities. 
He  had  often  expressed  a  wish  to  die  without  any  premonition.  "  While  raking  hay 
on  his  farm  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  July,  1845,  he  was  instantly  killed  by  lightning,  and 
was  buried  in  less  tlian  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  he  entered  his  field  in  health." 
His  age  was  sixty-five  years. 

Bev.  Bela  Kellooo,  bom  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  1780;  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1800;  approbated  as  a  preacher  in  1808 ;  settled  at  Brookfield,  Conn.,  in 
1813,  at  East  Avon,  Conn.,  in  1819;  died  in  1831,  aged  51  years.  He  was  distin- 
guished by  his  devout  life,  and  by  the  patience  witli  which  he  bore  some  peculiar  afflic- 
tions. 

Bev.  Jonathan  Lonolet,  bom  in  Boylston,  Mass.,  1790,  a  member  of  Harvard 
College  in  1811,  approbated  as  a  preacher  in  1819,  died  in  Northbridge,  Mass.,  Jan- 
nary  20,  1850,  aged  sixty  years.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  tenacity  of  his  memory, 
and  his  ability  to  quote  proof-texts,  and  other  passages  of  the  Bible,  naming  the  chap- 
ter and  verse  where  the  exact  words  are  found. 

Bey.  Moses  Fabtkidoe  was  bom  in  Bellingham,  Mass.,  1788;  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1814 ;  labored  about  ten  years  in  the  service  of  the  Massachusetts 
Missionary  Society,  was  ordained  at  Monument  Point,  Plymouth ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
September,  1824,  soon  after  his  ordination,  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  years.  He 
was  a  representative  of  those  pupils  of  Emmons,  who,  without  any  peculiar  metaphysi- 
cal acumen,  or  scholarly  acquisitions,  maintained  a  religious  character  eminently  pure, 
sincere,  simple,  modest,  hearty. 

Hon.  Chbistopheb  Webb.  This  gentleman  was  bom  in  Weymouth,  Mass., 
July  11, 1780,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1803.  He  practised  law  in  his 
native  town ;  was  often  sent  Bepresentative  from  Weymouth  to  the  Legislature ;  was 
sent  several  times  to  the  Massachusetts  Senate  ;  was  County  Commissioner,  President 
of  the  Palestine  Missionary  Society,  and  a  highly  honorable  man  in  both  church  and 
state.  His  doubts  with  regard  to  his  religious  character,  made  him  shrink  from  enter- 
ing the  clerical  profession.  He  remained  about  thirty  years  in  political  life.  He  died 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  12,  1848,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 


§  9.  Men  of  Mark  among  the  Franklin  Pupils. 

Forty-one  of  the  deceased  pupils  of  Dr.  Emmons  are  noticed 
in  the  Biographical  Dictionaries  of  eminent  men.  In  what  other 
school  have  one  half  of  the  steUigeri  attained  so  good  a  name  ? 
The  preceding  Sketches  illustrate  the  fact,  that  men  who  were 
to  lay  the  foundations  for  schools  of  learning,  and  for  other 
beneficent  institutions  repaired  to  Emmons  as  their  magnetic 
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instructor.  He  did  not  impart  to  them  their  originality  of  mind. 
They  had  it  before  they  resorted  to  him.  But  he  quickened 
their  inyentive  genius.  BKs  sympathy  with  their  intellectual 
and  moral  wants  attracted  them  to  him.  When  Professor 
Cleaveland,*  the  distinguished  mineralogist  and  chemist,  was 
hesitating  whether  or  not  to  enter  the  clerical  office,  his  pastor, 
Dr.  Elijah  Parish,  entreated  him  to  sit,  for  a  few  months,  under 
the  instruction  of  Dr.  Emmons,  as  the  man  best  fitted  to  in- 
fluence a  mind  so  philosophical  and  truth-loving.  While  the 
youthful  naturalist  was  teaching  a  school  at  York,  he  received 
from  Dr.  Parish  the  following  words  of  advice  in  a  letter  dated 
March  22, 1801.* 

"I  hope  joa  are  forming  all  your  plans  with  the  idea  of  spending  the  summer 
with  Dr.  Emmons.  Settle  this  sacred  link  in  the  chain  of  yoor  calculations.  After 
answering  the  principal  object  had  in  view  for  the  school,  let  Dr.  Emmons  be  the 
next  object  Let  a  few  months  of  your  immortal  existence  be  consecrated  as  the 
still  Sabbath  of  your  life.  There  pause  ponder,  reason,  judge,  determine.  It  will 
giro  a  complexion  to  your  future  exbtence.  It  may,  I  hope  will,  be  the  basis  of 
greater  comfort,  energy,  and  usefulness,  whether  it  shall  alter  your  professional 
object  or  not." 

The  sketches  already  given  develop  the  individuality  of  mind 
which  marked  the  Franklin  pupils.  There  is  a  living  clergyman 
who  is  still  characterized  by  lines  of  thought  and  feeling  bor- 
rowed from  no  one,  and  who  has  often  "joined  the  train  of 
pilgrims,  seeking  wisdom  at  the  lips  of  the  sage  of  Franklin." 
This  is  the 

Rev.  Thomas  Williams. 

He  was  bom  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  November  5,  1779;  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1800 ;  after  having  been  a  teacher  in  Boston,  was  approbated  as  a  minister 
in  1804;  became  a  missionary  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  then  a  pastor  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  next  at  Foxborough,  Mass.,  and  afterward  at  Attleborough,  Mass. 
He  has  performed  a  great  amount  of  missionary  labor  among  the  feeble  churches  of 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Evangelical  Consociation  of 
tliat  State.  He  was  its  first  Scribe,  and  he  "  drafted  its  Articles  of  Faith."  As  early 
as  1809,  he  made  efforts  "to  bring  the  subject  of  Foreign  Missions  before  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut,"  and  to  establish  a  Magazine  for  diffusing  a  missionary 
spirit  among  the  churches.  He  has  contributed  many  Articles  for  the  Connecticut 
Evangelical  Magazine,  the  Panopllst,  and  other  periodicals.    He  has  published  more 

*  See  Dr.  Leonard  Woods's  Address  on  tiie  Life  and  Character  of  Parker  Cleave- 
land, LL.  D.,  p.  19. 
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tiiftn  fiftj  sermons,  chiefly  in  the  pamphlet  form.  He  edited  two  Tolnmes  of  Emmons's 
sermons.  I  haye  heard  him  preach  discourses  which  for  originality  of  argument ; 
richness  and  saliency  of  imagination ;  exuberance  of  feeling ;  eneigy,  boldness,  iervor 
of  style;  vehement,  forceful,  and  commanding  elocution,  hare  been  seldom  sur- 
passed. His  bright  thoughts,  apt  words,  spirited  and  solemn  tones,  hare  been  some- 
times overpowering.  His  fbrtility  of  anecdote,  his  sprigfatliness  of  wit,  his  previous 
intimacy  with  Dr.  Nathan  Strong  and  other  old  divines,  his  deep  sympadiy  with 
Edwardean  doctrines,  and  his  varied  intelligence,  made  him  a  favorite  at  the  Fhmklin 
parsonage.  He  was  selected  by  Dr.  Emmons,  twenty-five  years  before  the  Doctor^s 
death,  to  preach  his  funeial  sermon. 

There  is  another  gentleman,  who  was  not  so  eminent  for  a 
sparkling  genius,  as  for  a  Christian  consistency  in  high  civil 
offices,  and  whose  life  uncovers  various  hidden  branches  of  the 
influence  that  flowed,  more  or  less  freely,  from  Emmons  and 
Spring. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Thompson. 

This  Hopkinaian  statesman  was  bom  in  Boston,  Bfass.,  March  15, 1766,  and  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1 7S6.  He  was  a  classmate  of  Hon.  Alden  Bradford, 
Hon.  John  Lowell,  Hon.  C.  G.  Champlin,  Judge  Isaac  Parker,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Harris.  He  left  Harvard  with  the  valedictory  honors.  He  was  tutor  in  the 
college  from  1789  until  1791.  His  father,  having  removed  horn  Boston  to  Newburj- 
port,  became  interested  in  Samuel  Spring,  and  was  a  firm  disciple  of  Emmons. 
This  was  one  reason  for  young  Thompson's  repairing  to  Franklin  for  theological 
study.  But  while  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  teacher  whom  he  revered,  he  felt  impelled 
by  a  patriotic  impulse  to  join  the  forces  called  out  for  suppressing  "  Shay's  Rebellion," 
and  was  appointed  aid  to  General  Lincoln,  the  commander  of  those  forces. 

Deeming  himself  better  fitted  for  the  legal  than  the  clerical  profession,  he  studied  law 
with  his  townsman.  Judge  Theophilus  Parsons  of  Newburyport  He  commenced  his 
legal  practice  in  that  part  of  Salisbury  which  is  now  included  in  Franklin,  N.  H. 
Here  he  had  an  extensive  practice.  In  politics  he  was,  like  Emmons,  a  decided 
Federalist.  He  was  often  sent  as  Representative  ftom  Salisbury  to  the  New  Hampshire 
Legishiture,  was  speaker  of  the  House  in  1813  and  1814;  was  Representative  in  the 
U.  S.  Congress  in  1805-1807;  was  elected  State  Treasurer  in  1810,  when  he  removed 
to  Concord,  N.  H. ;  was  Senator  in  the  U.  S.  Congress  in  1814-1817. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  friends  of  Dartmouth  College.  Elected  to  its 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1801,  he  remained  an  energetic  member  of  the  Board  for  twenty 
years.  During  this  period,  that  well-known  litigation  occurred  which  determined  the 
fate  not  only  of  Dartmouth,  but  of  other  New  England  Colleges.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  conducting  this  momentous  controversy.  He  had 
accumulated,  in  his  legal  profession,  an  estate  of  about  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  but, 
with  a  Hopkinsian  disinterestedness,  he  put  all  his  property  at  haaaid  in  defence  of 
hb  adopted  college.  The  successful  issue  of  that  controversy,  is,  in  no  small  degree, 
attributable  to  his  wisdom. 
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Opposite  to  his  office  in  Salisbury,  was  the  farm  of  JadgO  Ebenezcr  Webster. 
Mr.  Thompson  and  Judge  Webster  were  the  "  next  door  neighbors "  for  nineteen 
years.  For  a  long  time,  they  were  almost  the  onlif  near  neighbors.  They  were 
drawn  into  peculiar  intimacy  by  their  kindred  pursuits  in  life.  The  attention  of 
Mr.  Tliompson  was  soon  attracted  to  the  promising  talents  of  Daniel  Webster,  the 
son  of  the  Judge,  and  a  boy  nine  years  old  when  Mr.  Thompson  first  knew  him. 
"  The  advice  €uid  entrtaty  of  Mr.  Thompson  were  very  efficient  in  persuading  Judge 
Webtter  to  let  Danid  have  a  coUegiate  education"  In  August,  1801,  Daniel  was 
graduated  at  Dartmouth.  He  entered  at  once,  the  law  office  of  Mr.  Thompson,  and 
remained  there  till,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  March,  "  he  felt  it  necessary  to  go  somewhere 
.and  do  something  to  earn  a  little  money." — (Webster's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  xxvii.)  In 
September,  1802,  having  taught  the  Fryebuig  Academy,  ho  resumed  his  stodies  with 
Mr.  Thompson.  He  continued  them  until  March  1804,  eighteen  months.  Ho 
''firand  in  his  instructor's  family  the  habits  of  a  Christian  gentleman,  strictly 
religious  in  practice,  orthodox  in  sentiment,  refined  and  courteous  in  nmnners. 
The  influence  thus  bearing  upon  him,  was  the  greater  from  the  seclitsion  of  the  spot  where 
they  lived.    This  influence  marked  his  character  through  liie." 

The  eminent  biographer  of  Mr.  Webster  has  criticized  Mr.  Thompson  for  directing 
the  legal  studies  of  his  pupils  "  on  the  principle  of  the  hardest  book  first,"  and  for 
breaking  his  young  men  into  their  profession  through  the  wall  of  Coke's  Littleton. — 
(Webster's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  xxxviii.)  But  Mr.  Thompson  simply  adhered  to  the  old 
methods  of  legal  discipline.  Like  his  theological  instructor,  he  did  not  easily  turn  from 
the  trodden  paths.  He  and  Webster  had  lived  in  a  comparative  wilderness.  In  many 
a  cold  winter,  he  had  been  compelled  to  rely  on  Indian  snow-shoes  for  his  means  of 
lodomotion  from  one  house  to  another.  At  the  adjournment  of  a  court  in  one  county, 
he  often  mounted  his  horse,  rode  during  the  entire  night  to  the  shire  town  of  another 
county,  and  stood  up  on  the  next  morning  to  plead  a  new  cause  before  a  new  Court. 
He  was  thus  inured  to  hard  work,  and  did  not  fear  the  hard  regimen  of  his  fathers. 
Loving  the  vigorous  discipline,  he  maintained  also  the  personal  dignity  of  the  old 
school.  He  was  eminent  for  his  urbane  and  courtly  manners,  his  polished  and 
gentlemanly  conversation.  "  He  was  among  the  last  to  discard  the  long  silk  stockings 
and  silver  shoe  buckles  which  rendered  his  handsome  person  quite  imposing." 
Says  a  Professor  in  one  of  our  colleges :  "  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  whom  I 
remember,  and  one  of  the  last  whom  I  can  forget." 

With  all  his  culture  he  combined  the  strict  religious  discipline  of  the  fathers. 
While  a  member  of  Congress,  he  was  active  in  maintaining  at  his  own  lodgings  a 
Congressional  prayer-meeting.  While  at  his  home,  he  was  a  faithful  deacon  of  the 
church,  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school,  a  munificent  patron  of  the  various 
benevolent  societies.  The  Temperance  Heform  had  not  commenced  at  the  time  of 
his  decease,  but  as  eariy  as  1816,  ten  years  before  the  Total  Abstinence  Societies 
were  formed,  he  resisted  the  fashion  of  his  time ;  and,  having  dispensed  with  them 
himself,  he  removed  all  wines  and  spirits  fh)m  his  table  and  sideboard. 

He  died  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  October  21, 1821,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  generous  bequests  to  the  charitable  objects  of  the  day,  and  a  good  name 
which  is  better  than  all  his  riches. 
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§  10.  The  Age  of  the  FranUin  Pupils. 

Forty-one  of  these  athletic  men  attained  ages  amounting,  in 
the  aggregate,  to  three  thousand  and  forty-seven  years.  One  of 
the  pupils  died  at  ninety-one ;  another  at  ninety ;  one  at  eighty- 
eight  ;  another  at  eighty-seven ;  one  at  eighty-five,  two  others  at 
eighty-two,  another  at  eighty-one,  and  four  others  at  eighty. 
Twenty-one  of  them  passed  or  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

Thirty-five  of  these  strong  men  were  ministers  of  the  gospel 
fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  years  in  the  aggregate ;  one  of 
them  was  a  minister  sixty-four  years ;  one,  sixty-three ;  one, 
^fifty-four;  and  four,  fifty-three  years,  each.^  In  these  days  of 
/  physical  degeneracy,  when,  in  despite  of  their  costly  European 
and  Western  tours,  our  clergymen  are  often  deemed  too  frail  for 
the  pulpit  at  the  age  of  threescore,  it  is  interesting  to  read  of  men 
who  persevered  in  one  place  without  an  annual  vacation,  for  a 
longer  period  than  the  majority  of  ministers  now  serve  in  su^ 
cessive  pastorates  during  their  entire  life.  The  following  is  an 
illustrative  record : 

RsT.  Caleb  Bulks  was  born  at  Wrentfaam,  Mass.,  in  1763;  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  College  in  tbe  class  of  President  Webber,  1784;  was  a  Congregational 
pastor  at  Westford,  Mass.,  forty-fioe  yean,  and  died  May  11,  1847,  aged  eighty-five. 

While  a  large  proportion  of  the  Franklin  pupils  were  men  of 
hrawny  sinews  and  of  stalwart  frames,  fitted  to  endure  hardness 
as  good  soldiers,  there  were  some  less  robust,  and  four  who  died 
in  early  life.    These  were  the  following : 

PnnrBAS  Taft,  bom  August  11,  1762,  a  promising  son  of  Rev.  Moses  Taft,  of 
Braintree  (now  Randolph);  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1789;  died  in  1798, 
aged  thirty-six  years.    He  died  before  his  ordination. 

^  Of  these  aged  ministers,  all  of  them  did  not  remain  pcuion  §ot  so  long  a 
time,  thus : 

Key.  JoHir  Simpkims,  bom  in  Boston,  1763,  a  son  of  Deacon  John  Stmpkina. 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1786,  a  classmate,  as  weU  as  townsman,  of 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Thompson,  named  on  pp.  260-1.  He  was  "a  good  scholar  and 
divine."  After  a  faithful  pastorate  at  Brewster,  Mass.,  be  was  compelled  hj  feeble 
health  to  retnm  to  his  native  city,  where  he  died  Febmary,  28, 1843,  aged  seventy-five 
years. 

Ret.  Luke  Wood,  an  eariy  parishioner  of  Rev.  Charles  Backus  of  Somers, 
Conn.,  after  havinjif  served  as  a  pastor  in  Waterbury  and  Westford,  Conn.,  returned 
to  Somers,  and  died  there  in  1851,  aged  seventy-four  years. 
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Bey.  Abibl  Fabibh,  bora  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  1764;  graduated  at  Dartmoodi  Col- 
lege in  1788;  ordained  at  Manchester,  Mass.,  1792  ;  died  in  1794,  aged  thirty  years. 

Kathakibl  Oodex,  bom  in  Fairton,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.,  1768;  graduated  at 
the  Uniyeraity  of  PennsylTaoia,  1793 ;  after  completing  his  theological  studies  with 
Dr.  Emmons,  supplied  a  vacant  pulpit  in  Taunton,  Mass.,  where  stands  his  monu- 
ment, having  the  following  inscription : 

"In  memory  of  Mr,  Nathantd  Ogden,  A,  B,,  of  Fairfield,  N.  J.,  Preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  who  died  July  11, 179€,  aged  28.  He  had  preached  on  seven  Lord's  days, 
when  our  lugh  expectations  of  his  future  usefulness  were  suddenly  blasted." 

Bey.  Sherman  Johmbon,  born  in  Southboro',  August  18,  1776;  graduated  at 
Tale  College,  1802;  ordained  in  Milford,  Conn.,  1804,  where  he  died  in  1806,  aged 
thirty  years. 


§  11.  The  Prolonged  Lijluence  of  Emmons  through  his  Pupils. 

The  preceding  record  is  significant  of  the  protracted  influence 
which  Emmons  exerted  over  the  land.  Ninety-eight  years  have 
elapsed  since  he  became  a  teacher  of  a  school,  though  not  more 
than  eighty-three  years  since  he  became  an  instructor  of  candi- 
dates for  the  pulpit.  If  the  eldest  of  these  theological  students 
were  now  living,  he  would  be  in  the  hundred  and  eighth  year  of 
his  age,  and  yet  seyen  of  these  students  remain  in  the  church 
on  earth.  Perhaps  no  theological  instructor  in  the  land  has 
come  so  near  as  Emmons,  to  spreading  out  his  pupib  through  an 
entire  century.  He  remained  so  long  with  us,  that  we  forget 
how  early  he  began  to  work  for  us,  and  for  how  long  a  period  he 
has  been  a  "  power  in  the  land."  Rev.  Josiah  Read  was  bom  at 
Uxbridge,  Mass.,  July  23,  1763,  was  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1775,  and  was  one  of  Emmons's  *'  promising  young 
men."  Rev.  Enoch  Pond  was  bom  in  Wrentham,  Mass.,  April 
27,  1756,  was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1777 ;  and, 
having  served  one  year  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  one  year 
as  a  teacher  of  music  in  Boston  (he  was  an  accomplished  musi- 
cian), he  resorted  to  Emmons  as  a  theological  guide.  He  re- 
mained the  pastor  at  Ashford,  Ct.,  from  1789  until  his  death, 
August  6, 1807.  "  He  fitted  many  scholars  for  the  University, 
and  some  for  the  Gospel  ministry."  These  are  the  two  eldest  of 
the  Franklin  pupils.^ 

And  where  are  the  young'est  ?    Two  of  them  are  Rev.  David 


1  Het.  Thomas  Moorb  was  a  pupil  of  Br.  Emmons,  and  some  think  that  Mr. 
Moore  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  at  Wiscasset,  Me.,  and  the  oldest  of  the 
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Brigham  and  Rev.  Scwall  Harding,  both  among  the  Founders  of 
the  Congregational  Board  of  Publication,  —  a  Board  which  owes 
its  origin  entirely  to  the  pupils  of  Emmons,  and  which  now  pub- 
lishes his  collected  works,  and  those  of  his  friends,  Bellamy, 
Hopkins,  and  the  younger  Edwards. 

Mr.  Brigham  was  born  at  Westborough,  Mass.,  Sept.  3, 1794 ; 
was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1818;  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  East  Randolph,  from  Dec.  29, 1819, 
until  Nov.  15, 1836 ;  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Framing- 
ham  from  Dec.  29, 1836,  until  May  14, 1844 ;  of  the  Congrega- 
tional  Church  in  Bridgewater  from  April  23, 1845,  until  Jan.  1, 
1859.     Several  revivals  of  religion  have  attended  his  labors. 

Mr.  Harding  was  born  in  West  Medway,  Mass.,  March  20, 


Franklin  school.    Bat  the  pastor  at  Wiscassct  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1769,  and 
ordained  at  Wiscasset  in  1773,  the  year  of  Emmons's  ordination  at  Franklin. 

Among  the  less  ancient  of  the  deceased  pupils  who  are  not  elsewhere  mentioned 
in  the  Memoir,  are — 

Ret.  Euas  Dudley,  bom  in  Sajbrook,  Conn.,  Aug.  12,  1761 ;  graduated  u 
Dartmouth  College  in  1788;  ordained  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  April  13,  1791;  dismissed 
in  feeble  health  March  6,  1799 ;  died  Jan.  25,  1808;  a  very  devoted  Christian. 

Rev.  Rotal  Tyler,  bom  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  ^(ay,  1762;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1788;  pastor  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  from  1792  to  1818;  at  Salem, 
Conn.,  from  1818  to  1822;  died  in  April,  1826,  aged  sixty-four  years. 

Rev.  John  Morse,  bom  in  Medway,  Mass.,  November  20,  1763 ;  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1791 ;  was  ordained  over  a  Congregational  Church  at  Green 
River,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  twentv-three  years.  He  was  i^rwards  for  twelve 
years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Otsego,  N.  Y.,  and  died  Jan.  3,  1844, 
•*  aged  eighty  years,  more  than  jxfi^  of  which  he  spent  in  the  ministry." 

Rev.  Josiah  Holbrook,  bom  in  Wrentham,  Jan.  19, 1765;  graduated  at  Brown 
University,  1788 ;  spent  bis  life  in  South  Carolina. 

Rev.  John  Fitch,  bom  in  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  in  1770,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev. 
Elijah  Fitch,  pastor  at  Hopkinton ;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1790;  ordained 
the  first  pastor  of  Danville,  Vt.,  Oct.  30,  1793,  "in  a  grove  of  maples,  at  the  base 
of  a  circular  valley;"  dismissed  Oct.  1,  1816;  died  Dec.  18,  1827. 

Ret.  Joseph  Cheney,  bom  in  Holden,  Mass.,  August  16,  1775;  graduated  at 
Brown  Universitv,  1801 ;  labored  as  apastor  from  1807  to  1817,  at  Milton,  Vt ;  from 
1819  to  1823  at  Salisbury,  Vt ;  died  June  6, 1833,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  active 
ministry. 

Ret.  Gaius  Conant,  bora  in  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Sept.  6,  1776;  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1800;  hibored  as  a  pastor  from  Feb.  17,  1808,  until  Mav.  1830, 
at  Paxton,  Mass.,  and  from  April  24,  1834,  until  April,  1841,  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Other  deceased  pupils  of  Emmons  were  Timothy  Clark  (pastor  at  Greenfield, 
N.  H.),  Oliver  Avers,  Gordon  Johnson,  Troman  Baldwin,  Daniel  Farrington,  Samuel 
Brown,  Nathan  Waldo,  William  Warren,  George  Hall  (a  native  of  East  Haddam), 

Abel  Farley,  Elias  Fisher  (pastor  forty-three  years  at  Lempster,  N.  H.),  Mr. 

Spalding. 
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1793 ;  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1818 ;  was  pastor  of  the 
Orthodox  Congregational  Church  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  from  Jan. 
17, 1821,  until  Nov.,  1887,  when  he  became  pastor  over  the  first 
church  in  his  native  town.  Here  he  remained  thirteen  years, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Congregational 
Board  of  Publication,  an  office  which  he  still  retains.  He  has 
given  one  son  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  two  daughters  to  the 
cause  of  Foreign  Missions.  One  of  these  daughters  is  the  truly 
heroic  wife  of  Rev.  Augustus  Walker,  missionary  at  Diarbekir, 
Western  Asia ;  the  other  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  Mr.  Williams, 
missionary  at  Mosul,  Turkey,  but  she  fell  asleep  soon  after  her 
arrival  at  the  scene  of  her  anticipated  labors. 

The  other  pupils  of  Emmons  who  yet  live  and  have  not  been 
already  named  are — 

Bbt.  Datid  Holmak,  a  natiye  of  Sntton,  Masi.,  a  graduate  of  Brown  Uniyefsity 
in  1803.  He  was  ordained  in  Douglas,  Mass.,  Oct  19,  1808;  dismissed  Aug,  17, 
1842,  after  a  pastorate  of  thirtj-foor  years ;  recalled  to  his  old  pulpit  after  the  lapse  of 
six  years.  When  he  was  ordained,  his  church  consisted  of  twenty-seven  member^. 
During  his  pastorate  he  admitted  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  members,  the  fruit  of 
seven  revivals  of  religion. 

R«T.  John  Bukt  Wight,  bom  May  7, 1790 ;  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Henry  Wight, 
D.  D.,  of  Bristol,  R.  I.  He  was  graduated  with  valedictory  honors  at  Brown  Uni- 
yersity  in  1808,  and  was  pastor  at  Wayland,  Mass.,  ftom  Jan.  25, 1815,  until  May, 
1835,  afterwards  at  Castine,  Me.,  Milford  and  Amherst,  N.  H.,  and  North  Dennis, 
Mass. 

Ret.  Abel  Manivino,  bom  in  Sterling,  Mass.,  1788;  was  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1817,  and  has  performed  nussionary  labors  in  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Rhode  Island. 

Rey.  William  Ttleb  was  bom  in  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Jan.  7, 1789 ;  was  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University  in  1809;  was  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  in  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  from  Feb.  S4,  1819,  until  Oct.  17,  1831 ;  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
South  Hadley  Fails,  fh>m  Aug.  10,  1832  until  1839;  now  resides  in  Fawtucket, 
Mass. 

Rey.  Zolya  Whitmorb,  a  native  of  East  Haddam,  Conn. ;  a  graduate  of  Union 
College,  in  the  class  of  1818;  a  pastor  at  North  Guilford,  Conn.,  from  Sept.  5, 1821 
until  August,  1846;  then  preacher  at  Heath,  afterwards  pastor  at  Becket,  Mass. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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THE  PUBLICATIONS  OF  EMMONS. 

**  As  ft  biblical  sdiolar,  sermonlBer,  and  profound  loeical  reasoner,  he  had  few,  if 
any,  saperion ;  yet  as  a  sacoessfhl  preacher  to  win  sooU  and  gather  them  into  the 
fold  of  Christy  he  was  no  more  to  to  compared  with  snch  men  as  Nevins,  Patteraoo, 
and  Nettleton,  than  was  Franklin's  angler,  exoldne  over  *<me  glorious  rMU,*  to  be 
compared  with  the  fishermen  of  Qalilee,  who,  in  obedience  to  their  Lord,  cast  then: 
net  on  the  lieht  side  of  the  ship,  and  drew  it  to  land  full  of  great  fishes,  '  an  hmtbrmi 
and  Jiftif  ana  throe,"' 

These  are  the  words  of  Rev.  E.  N.  Sawtelle,  D.  D.,^  the  Chap- 
lain to  British  and  American  Seamen  at  Havre,  France,  an  early 
and  beloved  pupil  of  Dr.  Isaac  Anderson,  and  of  the  Tennessean 
School,  already  described.^  If  the  words  were  accurate,  they 
would  not  disprove  the  great  influence  of  Dr.  Emmons;  for, 
besides  being  the  teacher  of  ninety  or  a  himdred  ministers,  ha 
has  also  for  seventy-seven  years  been  working  through  the  press 
on  the  minds  of  men.  He  started  early,  in  his  career  of  author- 
ship; and  he  thus  exerted  a  formative  influence  on  our 
churches,  at  a  time  when  books  were  like  "  angels'  visits,*'  and 
when  sermons  were  read  by  6lect  minds  as  religious  novels 
are  devoured  at  present.  His  influence  on  the  cause  of  missions, 
for  example,  has  been  often  measured  by  the  amount  of  lime 
which  he  spent  in  public  meetings.  A  more  accurate  measure 
would  be,  the  amount  of  time  which  he  spent  in  eliminating  the 
principles  on  which  the  work  of  missions  must  depend. 

The  first  printed  notice  which  we  have  ever  seen  concerning 
him  is  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Century  Sermon  of  Mn 
Bean,  of  Wrentham,  published  in  1774  :  "  After  the  dismission 
of  Mr.  Barnum,  that  [Second]  Parish  was  destitute  about  five 
years  ;  when  to  their  great  joy,  we  trust,  the  vacancy  was  sup- 


1  In  his  "  Treasured  Moments/'  p.  13.  *  See  pp.  198,  above. 

(266) 
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plied  with  their  present  worthy  pastor,  the  Rev.  Nathanael  Em- 
mons."^ The  second  printed  notice  which  we  find  of  him, 
alludes  also  to  his  happj  pastoral  relations.  Rey.  Jason  Haven, 
of  the  First  [and  the  parent]  Church  in  Dedham,  published  in 
1796  his  Half-Centurj  Sermon,  and  there  speaking  of  the  Frank- 
lin Church,  names  Mr.  Emmons  as  ^^  the  beloved  pastor  of  that 
flock."* 

Among  the  earliest  unpublished  notices  of  Dr.  Emmons,  is  a 
characteristic  one  from  President  Stiles,  written  in  his  Diary  as 
early  as  1787 : 

**  The  New  Divinity  gentlemen  perceive  some  of  the  pillars  are  re- 
moved ;  President  Edwards  has  been  dead  twenty-nine  years,  or  a  gen- 
eration ;  Dr.  Bellamy  is  broken  down,  both  body  and  mind,  with  a  para- 
lytic shock,  and  can  dictate  and  domineer  no  more;  Mr.  Hc^kins  still 
continues,  bat  past  his  force,  having  been  somewhat  affected  by  a  fit  and 
nervous  debilitation ;  Mr.  West  is  declining  in  health,  and  besides,  was 
never  felt  so  strong  rods  as  the  others.  It  has  been  the  t&n  to  direct 
students  in  Divinity,  these  thirty  years  past,  to  read  the  Bible,  President 
Edwards,  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  Mr.  Hopkins's  writings ;  —  and  this  was  a 
pretty  good  sufficiency  of  reading.  But  now  the  younger  dass,  but  yet 
in  full  vigor,  suppose  they  see  further  than  these  orades,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  become  oracles  themselves,  and  wish  to  write  theology  and  have 
their  own  books  come  into  vogue.  The  very  New  Divinity  gentlemen 
say,  they  perceive  a  dispositiim  among  several  of  their  brethren  to 
struggle  for  preeminence ;  —  particularly  Dr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Trumbull, 
Mr.  Smalley,  Mr.  Judson,  Mr.  Spring,  Mr.  BobinsOT,  Mr.  Strong,  of 
Hartford,  Mr.  Dwight,  Mr.  Emmons,  and  others.  They  all  want  to  be 
Luthers.  But  they  will  none  of  them  be  equal  to  those  strong  reasoners. 
President  Edwards  and  Mr.  Hopkins." 

"  President  Edwards's  valuable  writings  in  another  generation  will  pass 
into  as  transient  notice,  perhaps,  as  scarce  above  oblivion,  as  Willard, 
or  Twiss,  or  Norton  ;  and  when  posterity  comes  across  them  in  the  rub- 
Wsh  of  libraries,  the  rare  characters  who  may  read  and  be  pleased  with 
ttem,  win  be  looked  upon  as  singular  and  whimsical,  as  in  these  days  are 
admirers  of  Suarez,  Aquinas,  or  Dionysius  Areopagita."  * 

In  the  same  year,  1787,  Dr.  Burton  of  Thetford  highly  ex- 
tolled  Dr.  Emmons  as  ^^  a  gentleman  of  great  ingenuity ; "  and 

1  Pages  22,  23.  >  Page  25. 

*  Memoir  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  pp.  234,  235. 
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as  early  as  August  10,  1790,  he  remarked  in  an  epistle  to 
Dr,  Levi  Hart :  "  In  one  of  your  letters,  you  speak  very  favora- 
bly of  Mr,  Emmons,  and  indeed  there  is  scarcely  any  person  I 
more  wish  to  see  and  converse  with,  from  what  I  have  heard 
respecting  him  and  seen  of  his  writings."  The  writings  of  Dr. 
Emmons,  which  were  published  before  this  date,  wore  the  first 
six  in  the  following  catalogue : 

He  printed  in  1783,  his  effective  Sennon  against  UniTersalism;  in  1786,  his  Ser- 
mon at  the  Installation  of  Bev.  Caleb  Alexander,  and  also  his  Sermon  at  the  Instal- 
lation of  (the  Revolutionaiy  Chapbun)  Rev.  David  Avery;  in  1787,  his  celebrated 
Discourse  on  the  Dignity  of  Man ;  in  1789,  his  elaborate  Sermon  at  the  Ordination 
of  Bev.  John  Robinson,  and  also  his  Disconrse  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  Dr.  Walter 
Harris. 

In  1790, 1792  and  1793,  he  published  three  Sermons  preached  to  the  Society  for  the 
Reformation  of  Morals  ;  in  1791,  a  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  Elias  Dudley; 
in  1793,  a  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  Calvin  Chaddock,  and  one  at  the  Ordi- 
nation of  Rev.  Eli  Smith;  also  in  1793,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Scriptural  Qualifica- 
tions for  admission  to  the  Christian  Sacraments,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Hemmenway ;  in 
1794,  a  Sermon  on  the  Mode  and  Subjects  of  Baptism ;  in  1795,  a  Candid  Reply  to 
to  Dr.  Hemmenway's  Remarks  on  his  Dissertation  on  t{ie  Scriptural  Qualifications, 
etc. ;  also  two  Sermons,  one  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Elisha  Fish,  the  other  at  th^  Ordi- 
nation of  Rev.  James  Tufts ;  in  1796,  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon ;  in  1797,  a  Sermon 
at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  (Prof)  John  Smith ;  in  1798,  an  Essay  on  Miracles,  in  the 
"Mendon  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,"  also  a  Fast  Sermon  and  an  Election 
Sermon ;  also,  in  1799,  a  Fast  Sermon. 


He  published  in  1800,  a  Sermon  on  Washington,  also  a  Sermon  before  the  ] 
chusetts  Missionary  Society,  and  also  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Sanford,  wife 
of  his  friend,  Rev.  David  Sanford,  and  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon;  in  1801,  a  Fast 
Sermon,  and  a  Funeral  Sermon ;  in  1802,  a  Fast  Sermon,  and  a  Fourth  of  July  Ser- 
mon, and  also  a  Funeral  Sermon ;  in  1803,  a  Fast  Sermon,  and  a  Sermon  at  the  Or- 
dination of  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  ;  in  1804,  two  Funeral  Sermons,  and  a  Sermon  at 
the  Ordination  of  Rev.  Edward  Whipple,  and  also  a  Sermon  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers,  and  a  Thanksgiving  Sermon;  in  180S, 
a  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stephen  Chapin,  and  a  Sermon  at  the  fhne- 
ral  of  the  wife  of  Rev.  Elisha  Fisk,  and  also  a  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Deacon  Peter 
Whiting ;  in  1806,  a  Sermon  on  Sacred  Music,  and  also  a  Sermon  on  die  death  of 
Hon.  Jabez  Fisher ;  in  1808,  a  Sermon  at  the  Ordmation  of  Rev.  Gaius  Conant,  and 
also  a  Funeral  Sermon ;  in  1809,  a  Sermon,  entitled.  The  Giver  more  blessed  than 
the  Receiver,  (which  was  reviewed  in  the  Panoplist). 

He  published  in  1810,  a  Sermon  (which  when  he  delivered,  he  was  overcome  with 
emotion)  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  David  Sanford ;  in  1811,  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral 
of  the  mfe  of  Rev.  John  Wilder ;  in  1813,  a  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  Rev.  Timothy 
Dickinson,  and  an  elaborate  Sermon  before  the  Mendon  Association,  and  also  a 
Tliauksgiving  Sermon ;  in  1814,  a  Funeral  Sermon ;  in  1815,  a  Sermon  at  the  fune- 
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od  of  Ber.  John  Cleayland,  and  a  ThaaksgiTing  Sermon,  and  also  a  Sennon  at  the 
Installation  of  Key.  Holland  Weeks ;  in  1816,  a  Funeral  Sennon,  and  also  a  Sennon 
at  the  Installation  of  Bev.  Thomas  Williams;  in  1817,  a  Sennon  before  the  Norfolk 
Bdncation  Society ;  in  1820,  a  Sermon  at  the  dose  of  the  Second  Century  from  the 
landing  at  Pljmoath ;  in  1821,  a  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Rev.  ZolVa  Whitmore, 
and  also  a  Sennon  (preadied  in  the  Tale  College  Chapel)  on  die  Foreknowledge  of  Qod ; 
in  1824,  a  Sermon  at  the  Installation  of  Rev.  Thomas  Williams ;  in  1826,  a  Sennon 
(the  last  of  his  Discourses  before  Ecclesiastical  Councils)  at  the  Installation  of  Rer. 
Dr.  Calvin  Park,  and  also  his  Discourse,  entitled,  ''  The  Platform  of  Ecclesiastical 
Government  established  by  Jesus  Christ;"  in  1836,  a  Sennon  in  the  National 
Pteacher,  on  Reconciliation  wiUi  God. 


Among  his  oontributions  to  Periodicals  are  the  following : 
On  Praying  for  Perfection,  New  York  VOL.  V. 

Theological  Magazine,  Vol.  L  254. 


In  tMe  MasMoehMsetts  Mxmonctry  Magaztne. 
VOL.  L  Paob. 

State  of  the  Soul  after  Death,  99 

Duty  of  a  Church  to  censure  its  Mem- 
bers for  Heresy,  144 

VOL.  n. 
On  Catting  Lots, 

VOL.  in. 

Reasons  for  beinz  a  Calvinist, 
Disquisition  on  Romans  iv.  19, 


VOL.  V. 

Thooghts  on  Romans  ix.  3, 
Review  of  Dr.  Reed's  Sermon, 


303 


212 
446 


215 
452 


In  the  Connecticut  EvangeUcal  Magazine* 

VOL.  m. 
Knowledge  of  God, 


81 
121 
127 
174 
300 


Hnman  Depravity, 
Goilt  of  Sinners, 
Salvation  bvGrace, 
Appointed  weeks  of  Harvest, 
Fe]k>w8hip  between  God  and  his  Peo- 
ple, 374 
God  governs  Human  Conduct,  379 
Preparation  for  the  Sacramen^  409 
Importance  of  Systematical  Divinity,  454 
Coafideace  in  Qod,  460 

VOL.  IV. 

Middlo-oged  most  desirous  of  Lifo,  7 

Terrors  of  the  Lord,  55 

Piety  of  Primitive  Christians,  81 

Gondtdonal  Declarations  of  Qod,  220 

Hvay  on  (Mf-Exaaunation,  248 

Betiuming  Sinner  ananlted,  302 

BlessednoM  of  God,  365 

Agency  of  God,  451 


Ebppiness  a  Motive  to  Repentance, 
Decrees  of  €k>d. 
Patience  of  God, 

Spirit  and  Knowledge  of  Christians, 
Self-existence  of  Christ, 
Punishment  of  Sinners, 
Necessity  of  Atonement, 
Assurance  of  Hope, 
Reference  to  Eternity, 
Foreknowledee  of  CkkI, 
Influence  of  Moral  Depravity, 
Reward  bestowed  on  Smners, 

VOL.  VL 
Goodness  of  God, 
Indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Divine  Government  of  the  Worid, 
Nature  proves  the  Goodness  of  God, 
Faithfulness  of  God, 
Doctrine  of  Election, 
Christian  Edification, 


17 
57 
131 
172 
292 
297 
331 
372 
878 
411 
417 
450 


91 
131 
172 
241 
291 
321 
454 


In  the  Viioa  Christian  Magazine, 
VOL.  n. 
On  the  Vindictive  Justice  of  God,       348 
Peace  the  Foundation  of  National 

Prosperity,  260 

Motives  to  Repentance,  301 

VOL.  m. 
Dissertation  on  Romans  ix.  19,  39 

Utioa  Chrittian  RqHmtory, 
VOL.  IV. 
Design  of  giving  the  Law,  358 

Unregenerate     doings.    Reply     to 
Smalley,  181 

VOL.  V. 
On  God's  Government  of  the  World,  265 
Sinners  cannot  serve  a  holy  God,        174 
Sinners  bad  as  they  can  be,  under 

present  drcnmstances,  50 

Sinners  unwilling  to  see  €rod  as  he  is,  233 
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Hopkintian  Magazttie, 

VOL.  I. 

Purpose  of  God  to  display  his  Grace,  890 

VOL.  n. 

Saperioritj  of  Men  to  Animals,  127 

Certain  Knowledge  of  Truth,  204 

On  Vindictive  Justice,  247 

Sermon  on  Modem  Prajer  of  Faith,   993 
Present  Evils  demonstrate  future  Pun- 
ishment, 399 

VOL.  in. 

Gross  Ignorance  incompatible  with 

Piety,  145 

Future  Unity  of  Zion's  Watchmen,  1 69 
On  Fear  of  God,  193 

On  Intemperance,  248 

VOL.  IV. 
Cause  of  God,  17 

God  knows  what  is  best  to  do  with 

Creatures,  97 

God's  Supremacy,  129 

God  does  not  abuse  Sinners  in  his 

Word,  193 

A  sight  of  God  tends  to  transform 

Men,  241 

Way  to  Heaven  opposed  by  Sinners,  257 
Cain  no  reason  to  complain,  840 

Giving  up  Hopes,  —  painful,  353 

Heavy-laden  Sinners,  884 

Nature  of  Atonement,  432 

Daneer  of  Worldly-mindedness,  481 

Good  men  love  to  obey  (jod,  545 

Oaistian  Magazine, 

VOL.  L 

The  Everlasting  Gospel,  1 

Saints  delight  to  know  what  the  Bible 

contains,  33 

The  Gospel  its  own  witness  to  those 

who  embrace  it,  53 

The  influence  of  true  Religion,  65 

A  prayer  for  the  increase  of  Faith,  115 
Sinners  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 

God,  129 


God  displeased  with  inconsittent  Pro- 
fessors, 189 
The  nature  of  the  Will,  147 
Self-denial  of  Christ,  176 
Condemnation  of  false  Teachers,  1 84 
The  Bible  easily  understood,  193 
Merciful  Purpose  of  God,  808 
Angels  pleased  with  the  work  of  Re- 
demption, 225 
Peaceful  effects  of  Confidence  in  God,  257 
Godliness,  853 
Happy  Infiuence  of  Holy  Fears,         356 

VOLIL 

The  Unreasonableness  of  worldly 
Anxiety,  9 

Decrees  of  God,  38 

The  Gospel  of  God  glorious,  54 

The  God  of  Abraham  the  Father  of 
Christ,  65 

Peter's  Love  to  Christ,  97 

The  Sealing  Influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  promised  to  Believers,  129 

The  least  degree  of  Grace  constitutes 
a  real  Saint,  199 

Piety  a  peculiar  ornament  to  Old 
People,  289 

The  peculiar  Excellence  of  divine 
Teaching,  321 

More  invited  than  are  elected  to  Sal- 
vation, 858 

VOL.  m. 

Objection  of  Sinners  to  the  conditions 

of  Salvation, 
Divination, 
Mankind   bring   nothing  into,    and 

carry  nothing  out  of,  the  World  but 

themselves. 
The  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Plan  of 

Creation,  193 

Paul's  direction  to  awakened  Sinners,  821 

VOL.  IV. 

The  natural  Powers  and  Faculties  of 
Sinners,  depraved  by  die  depravity 
of  their  hearU,  65 

Paul's  criminality  in  persecuting 
Christ,  22S 


I 
83 


97 


Besides  the  preceding  essays  of  Dr.  Emmons,  there  are  others  in  the  Christian 
Visitor,  Evangelical  Magazine,  and  New  England  Telegraph. 

In  the  year  1800,  he  published  —  very  reluctantly,  and  at  the  overpowering  solid- 
tation  of  bis  friends,  — his  first  volume  of  sermons,  at  Wrentham.  In  1812,  with  the 
same  unwillingness,  he  published  his  second  volume  at  Boston,  and  received  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  copyright  In  the  year  1813,  a  "  Collection  "  of  his  sermons 
which  had  been  already  published  in  pamphlets,  was  reprinted  at  Boston  in  a  volume, 
constituting  the  third  volume  of  his  works.  To  this  he  consented  not  without  the 
fervent  persuasion  of  his  friends.  In  the  year  1823,  his  fourth  volume  of  sermons 
was  printed  at  Providence,  R.  I.    In  1825,  his  fifUi  volume,  and  in  1826,  his  sixth 
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volume  wero  printed  in  the  same  city.  After  hiB  decease,  six  yolnmes  of  his  dis- 
oonrses,  the  hirger  part  of  them  being  reprinted  from  former  editions,  were  published 
at  Boston  in  a  connected  series,  accompanied  with  his  Memoir  of  himself,  and  an 
additional  Memoir  by  Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  D.  D.  In  1850,  a  serenth  volume  was  added 
to  this  series.  A  new  edition  of  his  sermons,  a  few  of  them  having  never  been  previ- 
ously given  to  the  press,  was  sent  forth  by  the  Ck>ngregational  Board  of  Publication 
in  1860  and  1861. 

Some  of  the  Discourses  named  above,  haye  gone  through  four 
or  five  editions.  Many  of  them  have  encountered  frequent  and 
earnest  criticism.  In  the  retrospect  of  his  life,  Emmons  em- 
ployed the  following  simple  words  in  regard  to  the  publications 
which  had  awakened  so  much  enthusiasm  of  either  love  or 
hatred : 

"  When  I  entered  into  the  ministry,  I  resolved  to  discharge 
all  the  pastoral  services,  which  are  usually  and  justly  expected 
of  a  minister,  and  to  pursue  such  studies  as  I  deemed  the  most 
intimately  connected  with  my  professional  usefulness.  Accord- 
ingly, I  began  to  read  pretty  freely  and  to  think  pretty  closely 
upon  some  of  the  most  important  theological  subjects,  that  had 
been  long  and  warmly  agitated  among  different  denominations 
ot  Cliristians.  I  imagined,  that  people  were  generally  becoming 
more  fond  of  superficial^  than  of  doctrinal  preaching,  and  were 
imperceptibly  falling  into  a  state  of  gross  ignorance  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Viewing  our  churches 
and  religious  societies  in  this  dangerous  situation,  I  thought  I 
ought  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered 
to  the  saints.  This  led  me  to  preach  doctrinally  to  my  people 
for  a  number  of  years,  before  I  durst  venture  to  publish  any 
thing  that  I  had  written  or  preached.  But,  after  having  com- 
mitted several  essays  and  single  discourses  to  the  press,  I  pub- 
lished numerous  sermons  on  various  subjects,  time  after  time,  in 
separate  volumes.  My  principal  aim  in  these  publications  was, 
to  explain  the  meaning,  to  demonstrate  tlie  truth,  and  to  illus- 
trate the  consistency  of  the  primary  doctrines  and  duties  of 
Christianity,  and  thereby  distinguish  true  religion  from  false." 
—  Memoir  of  himself. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  LIFE  WOBE  OF  EMMONS: 

Having  now  looked  within  the  long  white  house  of  Dr.  Em- 
mons, and  seen  his  wife  bj  his  side,  and  his  children  around  him; 
his  vigorous  friends  riding  occasionally  to  his  spacious  mansion ; 
such  men  as  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Thompson  and  Prof.  Alexander 
Metcalf  Fisher  sitting  at  his  feet  as  theological  learners,  we  are 
prepared  to  contemphite  him  in  the  great  labor  of  his  life.  His 
life  work  was  that  of  a  Christian  Minister.  If  his  pupils  are 
indebted  to  him  for  any  part  of  their  usefulness,  they  are  in- 
debted to  his  sermons ;  for  by  hearing  him  from  his  pulpit  were 
they  stimulated  to  learn,  and  by  preparing  himself  for  the  pulpit 
was  he  stimulated  to  teach,  the  doctrines  which  educated  them. 
If  his  publications  have  startled  men  fix>m  their  drowsiness,  it  is 
because  he  was  an  animating  preacher;  for  his  printed  works  are 
mainly  his  pulpit  discourses.  When  he  was  ordained,  he  ex- 
pected to  be  nothing  more  than  a  parish  minister.  He  aimed  not 
to  write  sermons  for  distant  readers,  but  to  edify  the  men  and 
women  of  Franklin  by  speaking  to  them.  It  did  not  enter  his 
mind,  that  he  would  become  a  teacher  of  candidates  for  the  min- 
istry ;  his  sole  aim  was  to  instruct  the  candidates  for  heaven  in 
his  own  parish.  We  have  seen  that  he  has  exerted  a  marked 
influence  over  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  New  York,  Tennessee,  but  this  influence  has  flowed  from 
his  parochial  discourses.  Thus  he  has  contributed  to  ndse  the 
dignity  of  a  parish^  and  to  show  that,  through  a  secluded  people, 
a  minister  may  transmit  a  power  over  an  entire  land.  He  has 
helped  to  exalt  the  character  of  sermons ;  for  he  has  made  them 
the  repository  of  a  profound  theological  system.  It  is  estimated 
that  during  the  fifty-eight  years  of  his  ministerial  activity,  he 
preached  six  thousand  times.    Let  us,  then,  consider 

(272) 
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§  1.  Dr.  Emmons  as  a  Preacher. 
A.  —  His  own  Description  of  his  Homiletic  Plan. 

It  was  ^'  to  aid  young  ministers ''  that  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  he  wrote  the  following  statement  of  his  homiletic  principles : 

"  I  resolved,  upon  my  first  entrance  upon  the  pastoral  office, 
to  make  preaching  my  principal  object.  It  had  appeared  to  me 
that  many  ministers,  as  soon  as  they  had  obtained  a  parish,  be- 
gan to  be  more  inattentive  to  their  public  performances,  espec- 
ially to  their  preaching ;  and  took  less  and  less  pains  in  preparing 
their  public  discourses.  Such  a  practice,  I  thought,  betrayed 
both  want  of  wisdom  and  want  of  faithfulneas.  To  avoid  this 
error,  I  determined  to  take  time  for  the  preparation  of  my  ser- 
mons, and  endeavor  to  preach  better  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath, 
and  from  year  to  year.^  I  was  convinced  by  experience  as  well 
as  observation,  that  I  could  not  long  remain  stationary,  but  must 
necessarily  decline,  if  I  did  not  improve,  in  preaching.  I  farther 
reflected  that  my  people  would  naturally  and  justly  expect  me 
to  improve  in  my  public  performances,  and  that  with  all  my 
exertions  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  up  with  their  expectations. 
Under  these  impressions  I  resolved  to  take  and  appropriate  suf- 
ficient time  to  prepare  for  the  Sabbath.  Though  I  did  not  usually 
fix  upon  my  subject  in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  yet  I  took  care 
to  call  up  various  subjects,  from  which  I  might  select  one  for  my 
next  discourse. 

"  My  delaying  to  fix  upon  any  subject,  until  Friday  or  Saturday, 
was  owing  to  two  or  three  reasons.  Sometimes  I  could  not  hit 
upon  any  subject  that  suited  me,  early  in  the  week.  Some- 
times I  found,  by  contemplating  a  subject,  unexpected  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  discussing  it  to  my  own  satisfaction.  And  some- 
times I  did  of  choice  delay  fixing  upon  any  subject,  until  the 
week  was  nearly  elapsed,  because  I  wished  to  follow  providence, 


1  The  penneating  idea  of  Rer.  Thomas  Williams's  Sennon,  foanded  on  Ecclesias- 
tes  12:  9,  and  preached  at  the  Fanend  of  Dr.  Emmons,  is  this:  ''Because  the 
preacher  was  toise"  "he  tatight  the  people;"  and,  after  they  had  learned  what  he 
gave  them,  he  did  not  cetue  to  instmet,  bat  "  he  still  taught  the  people  knowledge ; " 
he  made  pro^^ress  himself,^in  order  that  he  might  remain  able  and  apt  to  teach  those 
who  made  progress  after  lUm. 
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and  make  my  discourses  as  occasional^  as  possible.  I  always 
aimed  in  my  preaching,  first  to  instruct  and  then  to  impress  the 
minds  of  my  hearers.  And  to  attain  these  two  points,  I  obserred 
the  following  things : 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  determined  to  preach  upon  the  most 
important  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Indeed,  I  con- 
templated going  through  a  complete  system  of  divinity,  and 
very  soon  after  my  ordination,  I  began  to  execute  my  design, 
and  kept  up  a  regular  course  of  sermons,  iintil  I  had  gone 
about  half  way  through  my  proposed  system.  Nor  can  I  assign 
any  better  reason  for  finally  dropping  the  scheme,  than  my  own 
inattention  and  instability ;  for  I  foimd  many  advantages  result* 
ing  from  this  practice.  It  often  supplied  me  with  subjects  when 
no  particular  occurrence  of  providence,  and  no  particular  cir- 
cumstance of  my  people,  suggested  any.  Besides,  it  had  a 
happy  tendency  to  enlighten  my  people  in  the  great  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  and  increase  my  own  stock  of  theological  knowl- 
edge. And  I  am  persuaded,  that  studying  and  preaching  sys- 
tematically, is  the  best  way  for  the  preacher  and  hearer  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  scheme  of  sentiments,  which 
runs  through  the  Bible. 

<^  In  the  next  place,  I  endeavored  to  make  my  discourses  doo* 
trinal  and  argumentative,  rather  than  superficial  and  declama- 
tory. For  this  reason,  I  seldom  preached  textually ;  but  chose 
my  subject  in  the  first  place,  and  then  chose  a  text  adapted  to 
the  subject.^  This  enabled  me  to  make  my  sermons  more  sim- 
ple, homogeneal,  and  pointed ;  while  at  the  same  time,  it  served 
to  confine  the  hearer's  attention  to  one  important,  leading  senti- 
ment.   Those  who  preach  textually,  are  obliged  to  follow  the 

^  ''  Prodnced  on  some  special  occasion : 

*  Thoee  letters  were  not  writ  to  all, 
Nor  first  intended,  bat  oceiuioHal.^ 

DrydenJ*^  —  Dr.  Worcester's  Dictionary. 

"  A  minister/'  sajs  Dr.  Emmons,  '*  should  attentively  eye  the  hand  of  God,  that 
the  Toice  of  his  discoorses  may  follow  the  voice  of  God  in  his  providence." 

2  Not  very  seldom,  however,  did  he  adopt  a  plan  that  is  partly  textnal.  His  sermon 
on  the  words, ''  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  tiiere  is 
no  woilc  —  in  the  grave" — is  divided  thus:  "1.  How  men  ought  to  find  out  their 
duty;  2.  What  is  implied  in  doing  then:  duty  with  their  might;  3.  Why  they  should 
do  it  in  ihv^  manner." 
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text  in  all  its  branches,  which  often  lead  to  very  different 
and  unconnected  subjects.  Hence,  bj  that  time  the  preacher 
has  gone  through  all  the  branches  of  his  text,  his  sermon  will 
become  so  complicated  that  no  hearer  can  carry  away  any  more 
of  it  than  a  few  striking,  unconnected  expressions.  Whereas, 
by  the  opposite  mode  of  preaching,  the  hearer  may  be  master 
of  the  whole  discourse,  which  hangs  together  like  a  fleece  of 
wool.  And  in  constructing  a  sermon,  regard  ought  to  be  had  to 
-  the  memory,  as  well  as  to  the  imderstanding  and  attention  of 
the  hearer.  A  loose,  desultory  method  of  preaching  may  highly 
entertain  an  audience ;  though  it  will  never  enlighten  their  un- 
derstanding, nor  impress  their  conscience,  nor  oblige  them  to 
retain  what  they  have  heard.  But  when  the  preacher  plans  his 
sermon  so  as  to  exhibit  one  great,  leading  object,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  subject,  keeps  that  constantly  in  view ;  the 
hearer  feels  himself  tied  to  the  speaker,  and  cannot  le^ve  him 
until  he  has  finished  his  discourse.  And  after  a  discourse  has 
gained  the  constant  attention  of  the  hearer,  he  cannot  very  easily 
erase  from  his  mind  the  instruction  and  impression  he  has  re- 
ceived. It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  instructive  preaching,  that 
a  discourse  be  planned  with  great  uniformity  and  simplicity. 
And  on  this  account,  it  is  generally  best  to  choose  a  text,  which 
fuUy  and  clearly  contains  the  doctrine  to  be  illustrated  and  im- 
proved. Accordingly,  I  have  always  endeavored  to  find  a  sub- 
ject, before  I  looked  for  a  text ;  and  in  looking  for  a  text,  I  have 
aimed  to  find  one,  which  was  directly  to  my  purpose,  and  natu- 
rally expressed  or  suggested  the  simple  sentiment  I  meant  to 
explain,  confirm,  and  apply .^ 

^^  Nor  i»  this  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  regarded  in  planning  a 
discourse,  in  order  to  render  it  instructive.  There  must  be  such 
divisions  and  subdivisions  as  will  give  the  preacher  scope  to  say 
all  that  is  pertinent  to  the  subject  he  is  treating ;  and  to  say  all 
in  the  most  easy,  natural,  and  forcible  manner.^    I  have  always 

^  Br.  Emmoiis  ibnned  this  plan  of  choosing  his  subject  before  he  chose  his  text»  as 
earlj,  at  least,  as  1773.  It  was  in  1772-3  that  Dr.  Campbell  wrote  the  Lectures, 
pablished  long  afterward,  in  which  he  says :  ''  The  first  thing  that  falls  under  consid- 
^nUaon  is  the  choice  of  a  subject" — "A  subject  bdng  diosen,  the  next  thing  to  be 
sought  is  the  text."  (See  Campbell's  Lectures  on  Systematic  Theology  and  Pulpit 
Eloquence,  Lect  VII.) 

9  £mmons  remarks  elsewhere :  "  Though  Feneloni  and  some  other  celebrated  writers 
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found  more  diflSculty  in  planning  a  discourse  properly,  than  in 
putting  it  together  afterwards.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  plain. 
If  a  discourse  be  planned  to  adyantage,  the  proper  thoughts  will 
readily  occur,  and  the  proper  expressions  will  naturally  present 
themselves.  And  when  the  plan,  the  thoughts,  and  language  of 
a  sermon  are  altogether  natural,  it  can  hardly  fail  of  instructing 
those  who  hear  and  understand  it. 

'^  But  I  always  aimed  to  impress  the  conscience,  as  well  as 
enlighten  the  understanding,  of  my  hearers.  And  to  produce 
this  effect,  I  paid  great  attention  to  the  ^  Improvement  '*  or  ^Appli- 
cation' of  my  discourses.  I  remember,  before  I  began  to  preach, 
a  plain,  judicious,  serious  man  gave  me  the  first  suggestion,  that 
the  application  of  a  sermon  is  the  most  important  part  of  it.  I 
was  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  observation,  and  resolved  to 
retain  and  improve  the  advice.  But  when  I  began  to  write 
sermons,  I  foimd  the  application  to  be  the  most  difficult,  as  well 
as  most  important  part  of  a  discourse.  But  this,  however,  did 
not  discourage  me  from  endeavoring  to  attain  this  excellence  in 
preaching.  And  in  order  to  attain  it,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
digest  my  subject  well  before  I  formed  the  plan  of  the  discourse  ^ 
and  in  planning  it,  to  have  a  supreme  respect  to  the  application. 
The  last  thing  in  execution  should  be  the  first  in  intention.^ 
The  body  of  a  discourse  should  be  adapted  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  improvement,  in  which  the  speaker  is  to  gain  his  ulti- 
mate end.  And  it  ought  to  be  his  ultimate  end  in  every  ser- 
mon, to  make  lasting  impressions  upon  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  his  hearers.  But  this  caimot  be  effected,  without 
applying  what  has  been  said,  in  the  body  of  the  discourse,  to 
the  peculiar  state  and  character  of  both  saints  and  sinners.    The 


on  pablic  spenking,  recommend  a  concealed  method,  and  reprobate  the  practice  of 
mentioning  the  leading  topics  and  general  diyisions  of  a  discourse,  yet  this  seems  cal- 
culated to  excite  attention,  more  than  to  convey  instruction."  — "Allowing  Fenelon 
to  be  correct,  in  representing  the  whole  business  of  the  preacher  to  consist  in  proving, 
painting,  and  moving  the  passions ;  still  the  best  way  to  effect  all  these  purposes  in 
the  same  discourse,  is  to  divide  it  naturally,  and  to  mention  the  heads  distinctly." 

^  We  need  not  remind  the  reader,  that  this  sentence  is  substantially  tiie  old  theolog- 
ical motto,  which  has  been  quoted  for  centuries,  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  Zwna^  atone- 
ment :  "As  the  last  thing  in  carrying  out  the  atonement  is  to  save  the  elect,  and  not 
to  save  all  men ;  so  the  first  thing  in  planning  the  atonement  was  to  save  the  elect». 
«nd  not  to  save  all  men ;  for  what  comes  last  in  execution,  comes  first  in  intentioa." 
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preacher  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  Tiews  and 
feelings  of  all  classes  of  men,  under  all  circumstances  of  life ; 
and  to  construct  his  discourses  so  as  to  be  able,  in  the  applica- 
tion, to  point  them  to  every  hearer's  heart.  Accordingly,  I  have 
made  it  my  object  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  my  people,  while 
composmg  and  delivering  my  sermons. 

"  Besides,  I  always  endeavored  to  be  intelligible  to  all  my 
hearers  of  every  age  and  capacity.  With  this  view,  I  took  pains 
to  eaptotw^  the  doctrines  and  duties  I  inculcated,  with  perspic- 
uity and  precision.  And  in  explaining  as  well  as  illustrating 
and  applying  divine  truths,  I  was  careful  to  clothe  my  ideas  in 
plain,  familiar,  decent  language.  I  meant  to  use  such  words, 
and  form  my  sentences  in  such  a  manner,  that  every  common 
person  might  easily  understand,  and  not  easily  mistake  my 
meaning.  But  while  I  aimed  at  perspicuity,  I  meant  to  avoid  a 
low,  vulgar,  slovenly  mode  of  expression,  and  adopt,  as  far  as  I 
could,  that  pure,  neat,  middle  style,  which  is  intelligible  to  all, 
and  displeasing  to  none. 

"I  endeavored,  however,  to  unite  prudence  with  plainness. 
This  required  me  to  exhibit  obnoxious  sentiments,  at  a  proper 
time,  in  a  proper  connection  and  definite  terms.  There  is  an 
order  in  the  first  principles  of  Christianity ;  and  when  they  are 
treated  in  their  natural  order,  one  truth  serves  to  explain  and 
confirm  another.  It  is  extremely  diflScult  for  hearers  to  under- 
stand some  doctiines,  until  they  have  been  taught  others  from 
which  they  flow,  and  with  which  they  are  intimately  connected. 
I  proposed  gradually  to  lead  my  people  into  the  knowledge  of 
the  most  important,  and  self-denying  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
And  in  order  to  do  this  to  the  best  advantage,  I  usually  brought 
in  those  truths  which  are  the  most  displeasing  to  the  human 
heart,  by  way  of  inference.  In  this  way,  the  hearers  were  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  the  premises  before  they  saw  the  con- 
clusions, which,  being  clearly  drawn,  it  was  too  late  to  deny. 
This  I  often  found  to  be  the  best  method  to  silence  and  convince 
gainsayers  ;  and  I  beUeve  there  is  hardly  any  other  way,  to  lead 

^  Dr.  Emmons's  habit  of  explaining  his  thoughts,  pnrsaed  him  into  the  minntest 
ramifications  of  his  theme.    "There  is  a  propriety,  therefore/'  he  sajs,  ''in  the 
apostle's  making  use  of  milk  and  meat,  which  are  different  species  of  food,  as  metaphors 
to  represent  different  sorts  of  troth,"  etc    Seimon  on  1  Cor.  3:2. 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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prejudiced  persons  to  the  knowledge  and  acknowledgment  of 
some  of  the  most  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel." — Memoir  of 
himself. 

This  method  of  springing  a  thought  suddenly  upon  his  hearers 
was  derived  in  part  from  his  perusal  of  Shakespeare  and  other 
tragedians.^  In  many  of  his  discourses  he  lays  an  ingenious 
train  of  argument  to  establish  his  proposition,  and  then  sur- 
prises us  by  the  most  logical  yet  startling  inferences.*  In  allu- 
sion to  this  habit  of  unexpectedly  confounding  his  opponents, 
the  following  comparison  has  been  made  between  him  and  his 
Mend  Sanford :  '^  Mr.  Sanford  is  like  a  surgeon  who  comes  be- 
fore the  patient,  and  parades  all  his  instnunents,  explains  their 
mechanism,  and  describes  their  operation ;  —  *  This  is  the  knife  for 
dividing  the  muscles,  this  the  saw  for  cleaving  the  bone,  this  the 
forceps  for  grasping  the  arteries,  this  the  ligament  for  tying 
them ' ;  —  and  then  he  amputates  the  limb.  But  Dr.  Emmons  is 
like  a  surgeon  who  says  nothing  of  any  instrument,  but,  before 
the  patient  knows  what  is  going  on,  the  limb  is  off."  A  critical 
hearer,  but  an  inveterate  antagonist  of  both  these  pastors,  has 
indicated  the  same  idea  in  a  more  serpentine  way :  ^^  Mr.  San- 
ford rattles  before  he  bites,  but  Mr.  Emmons  bites  before  he 
rattles."  The  expectation  that  the  Franklin  preacher's  infer- 
ences would  unfold  some  truth  which  it  would  be  "  too  late  to 
deny,"  stimulated  his  hearers  to  the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  argu- 
ment that  had  been  uttered,  and  to  the  hveUest  apprehension  for 
the  remarks  that  were  to  follow.^    Dr.  Emmons  proceeds : 

"  But  since  captious  hearers  will  always  try  to  misrepresent 
those  sentiments  which  they  dislike,  prudence  farther  requires 
the  preacher  to  be  careful,  to  deliver  such  sentiments  in  such 
terms  as  are  incapable  of  misrepresentation.  For  instance,  in 
treating  on  divine  agency,  it  is  necessary  to  use  such  expressions 

*  See  p.  74,  above. 

*  See  his  celebrated  Sennon  on  "Judas,"  in  the  Original  Edition  of  hi^  Collected 
Works,  Vol.  VI.  pp.  164-176. 

*  Often  we  smile  when  we  first  glance  at  the  text,  and  then  at  a  particolar  infer- 
ence of  a  discourse  of  Dr.  Emmons.  Without  a  surrey  of  the  intanrening  thoughts,  we 
cannot  diyine  how  the  nimble  athlete  has  made  his  leap  from  the  text,  "  The  words  of 
the  wise  are  as  goads,"  to  the  **  improvement : "  "  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  it  is  not  very  material,  whether  a  minister  preaches  wi&  notes  or  without" 
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US  cannot  be  construed  to  mean,  that  God  commits  sin.  So  in 
addressing  the  impenitent  and  unrenewed^  it  is  necessary  to  use 
such  expressions  as  cannot  be  construed  to  mean  either  that 
they  can  do  duty  with  an  unholy  heart,  or  that  an  unholy  heart 
excuses  them  for  neglecting  duty.  Such  prudence  as  tliis,  I 
ever  meant  to  exercise  in  preaching  the  gospel ;  which  ought  to 
be  exhibited  in  the  most  plain^  which  is  the  most  prudent  man- 
ner. In  a  word,  I  resolved,  and,  I  believe,  I  have  hitherto  kept 
my  resolution,  to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  Grod."  —  Memoir  of 
himself. 


B.  -^  General  and  Critical  Remarks  on  Emmons  as  a  Preacher  and  Writer. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.,  wrote 
the  following  words  concerning  the  subject  of  this  Memoir: 
"  The  more  we  have  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Emmons,  the  better. 
Though  I  do  not  coincide  with  all  which  he  has  written,  yet  I 
consider  his  works  as  invaluable,  especially  to  Christian  minis- 
ters. For  me  to  recommend  them  would  be  preposterous ;  quite 
as  much  so,  as  for  a  boy  in  the  Rule  of  Three  to  recommend 
Euclid.  Every  thinking,  reading  man,  even  though  he  should 
differ  widely  from  the  views  of  that  great  divine,  must  derive 
benefit  from  the  study  of  what  he  has  written."  It  cannot  be 
amiss  to  inquire  into  the  characteristics  of  a  preacher,  who  is 
thus  laudatus  a  laudato  viro,  and  who  has  moulded  the  style  of 
so  many  American  divines.  The  following  is  an  imperfect  sum- 
mary of  these  characteristics : 

1. — EmHOHS  spent  but  LITTLB   time  on  a   single  DI8C017B8E. 

One  of  the  instructive  facts  connected  with  this  author's  sermons  is, 
that  he  devoted  very  little  time  to  the  actual  composition,  and  to  the  finish, 
of  them  as  individual  sermons.  He  elaborated  them  generically,  not 
specifically.  He  concentrated  his  mind  on  the  principles  discussed  in 
them,  and,  in  general,  allowed  his  words  to  trip  of  themselves  into  their 
places.  Oflen,  indeed,  he  did  search  out,  laboriously,  the  fitting  words 
for  particular  ideas,  but  the  search  was  performed  not  for  one  sermon 
more  than  another.  **  The  thing,  the  thing,  — that  is  what  I  am  after." 
**  I  have  often  spent  a  whole  day,"  he  once  remarked,  "  in  selecting  the 
right  phrase  for  a  good  thought,"  but  this  day  was  devoted  to  the  use- 
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fblness  of  the  thought,  not  to  the  excellence  of  anj  particular  discourse. 
He  made  himself  familiar  with  a  subject,  and  then,  like  a  genuine  miller*8 
son,  he  lifted  the  gate,  and  the  sermon  came  out  swifUj.  As  he  often 
did  not  begin  his  discourses  for  the  Sabbath  until  the  Friday  preceding, 
he  could  not  devote  much  time  to  the  balancing  of  words.  <'  I  must  have 
mj  audience  in  plain  sight,  before  I  can  compose  this  sermon,"  was  his 
frequent  remark.  The  old  rule  of  Roscommon  is :  "  Write  with  ftiry 
and  correct  with  phlegm."  The  Juror  of  Saturday  eve  often  came  upon 
the  Franklin  writer;  but  he  did  not  correct  at  alL  Fifty-four  of  his 
manuscript  sermons  are  now  lying  before  me.  There  is  scarcely  one 
interlineation  in  them  or  one  erasure,  indicating  that  he  had  once  de- 
liberately chosen  a  phrase  which  he  had  afterward  deliberately  rejected. 
He  appears  to  have  corrected  merely  the  inadvertent  lapses  of  his  pen. 
After  he  had  published  his  first  fifty  discourses,  he  never  rewrote^  and 
seldom  even  so  much  as  modified  a  sermon  for  the  press.  With  him  it 
was  emphatically  true :  Scripta  litera  manet  His  style  had  become  so 
natural  to  him,  that  he  did  not  think  of  it.  He  had  very  few  of  what 
are  called  &vorite  discourses.  In  the  main, — of  course  there  were 
some  exceptions, — but  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  he  'esteemed  every 
sermon  alike,'  which  he  had  ever  written.  More  than  once,  when  he 
was  requested  to  print  a  volume  of  discourses,  he  opened  his  drawer, 
and  let  the  applicants  take  what  they  chose.  More  than  once,  when 
desired  to  contribute  articles  for  the  Magazines,  he  opened  his  drawer, 
and  allowed  the  Editors  to  make  their  own  selection  both  of  sermons  and 
of  extracts  from  them.  More  than  once,  when  he  was  asked  for  auto- 
graphs,^ he  opened  his  drawer  and  permitted  the  petitioners  to  take  his 

1  Sometimes  he  did  not  wait  to  bo  aiked  before  he  gave  his  sermonB  awmy.  Ber. 
Dr.  Sawtelle,  Chaplain  to  Britiah  and  American  Seamen  at  the  Port  of  Havre,  writes 
thus  of  the  Franklin  patriarch  at  the  age  of  eighty-one :  My  visit  to  him  "  was  a 
never  to  be  forgotten  one.  The  evening  was  spent  in  conversation  at  once  delightAd, 
instructive,  and  impressive.  My  sleep  was  sweet  and  invigorating.  Morning  prayers 
and  breakfast  refit»hed  both  sonl  and  body.  My  horse  was  at  the  door,  the  words 
'Farewell*  and  'God  bless  you,'  were  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  when  this  venerable 
theological  giant  threw  his  piercmg  eye  upon  me,  and  said, '  Be  seated ;  I  want  you 
to  road  to  me  one  of  your  sermons.'  This  was  like  a  cli^  of  thunder  from  a  dear 
sky ;  and,  from  his  tone  and  manner,  I  knew  tiiere  was  no  retreat.  It  so  happened, 
however,  that  while  I  had  a  full  supply  of  skeletons,  I  had  with  me  but  one  sermon 
fully  written  out,  and  that  was  my  trial  sermon  before  Fl«sbytery,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Atonement.  '  That  is  the  very  one,'  said  he, '  I  want  to  hear.'  As  I  read,  he  would 
occasionally  throw  in  a  kind  and  just  criticism ;  and  at  the  dose,  he  exclaimed, '  That 
will  do,'  and  walked  straight  to  his  bureau,  selected  two  of  his  own  sermons  upon 
Eph.  1 :  10.  Is.  1 :  18 ;  both  written  within  that  year,  1826.  '  There,'  said  he, '  please 
accept  these,  with  many  thanks  for  your  sermon  and  your  visit'  I  did  accept  them 
gratefully,  and  keep  them  still  as  remarkable  specimens  of  chirography,  to  say 
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sennons  for  that  purpose.  On  one  occasion  he  gave  more  than  twelve 
discourses  to  a  single  visitor,  with  whom  he  had  no  very  particular 
acquaintance.  *'  Help  yourself/'  was  his  welcome  word  to  collectors  of 
manuscripts.  Indeed,  he  was  so  simple-hearted  in  his  benevolence,  that 
he  more  than  once  gave  up  his  sermons  for  the  homely  use  of  kindling 
fires.  If  his  friends  had  not  prized  his  manuscripts  more  than  he  did,  he 
would  have  left  but  few  legacies  for  the  world.^  As  an  individual  com- 
position, each  one  had  cost  him  but  little  labor,  and  he  was  not  miserly 
with  regard  to  it  He  felt  that  the  discourse,  when  once  preached,  had 
done  its  intended  work,  and  that  he  could  easily  write  another  having 
the  same  fitness  to  instruct  "the  people  of  Franklin."  He  was  by 
nature  difi^ent,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  readily  imagine  that  his 
manuscripts  were  of  any  peculiar  or  signal  value. 

This  habit  of  thought  had  its  advantages  as  well  as  evils.  It  kept 
alive  and  fresh  and  glowing  his  love  for  the  preacher's  worL  The 
writing  of  sermons  was  never  to  him  a  task,  stirring  up  in  hb  mind  a 
morbid  mmety  about  the  details  of  their  style.  It  was  rather  associated 
with  living  truths,  and  with  the  healthy  joy  of  expressing  them  just  as 
they  rose  up  spontaneously  within  him.  He  guarded  himself  against 
that  sickening  appetency  for  perfection,  which  will  polish  away  all 
positive  excellence,  and  refine  into  nothing  every  natural  beauty.  We 
have  read  of  an  Italian  author,  who  wotdd  whet  and  whet  his  knife  till 
there  was  no  steel  left  to  make  an  edge.  "  Indeed,"  says  Cariyle,  "  in 
all  things,  writing  or  other,  which  a  man  engages  in,  there  is  the  indis- 
pen^lest  beauty  in  knowing  haw  to  get  done.  A  man  frets  himself  to 
no  purpose,  he  has  not  the  sleight  of  the  trade,  he  is  not  a  craftsman  but 
an  unfortunate  borer  and  bungler,  if  he  know  not  when  to  have  done. 
Perfection  is  unattainable;  no  carpenter  ever  made  a  mathematically 
right  angle,  in  the  world;  yet  all  carpenters  know  when  it  is  right 
enough,  and  do  not  botch  it  and  lose  their  wages  in  making  it  too  right 
Too  much  pains-taking  speaks  disease  in  one's  mind  as  well  as  too  little. 

nothing  of  the  logical  powers  in  their  composition  by  this  Nestor  of  one  of  the  phases 
of  New  England  theology.  Written  upon  the  large-sized  sheets  of  letter-paper — no 
interlineation — not  a  crooked  line — not  an  andotted  t,  nor  an  uncrossed  t — all 
plain  as  the  printed  page ;  and  so  caiefblly  punctuated^,  that,  were  they  sent  to  the 
press  as  they  are,  the  compositor  would  not  find  a  wofd  or  point  to  alter.  A  beau- 
tiful type,  thought  I,  of  the  character  of  his  mind,  and  the  perspicuity  with  which  it 
perceived  and  unfolded  divine  truth."—-  Treasured  Momenta,  pp.  12, 13. 

^  Although  Emmons  began  to  preach  as  eariy  as  1769,  yet  ^ere  were  found  among 
his  papers  very  few  manuscript  sermons  which  were  written  before  the  year  1800, 
and  scarcely  one  which  was  written  before  1790.  The  great  majority  of  the  dis- 
courses, written  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  his  ministry,  were  scattered  or  de- 
stroyed. 
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Hm»  adroit,  sound-minded  man  will  endeavor  to  spend  upon  each  business 
approximately  what  of  pains  it  deserves ;  and  with  a  conscience  void  of 
remorse  will  dismiss  it  then."  Few  authors  have  ever  retained  for 
seventy  years  a  healthier  taste,  in  this  regard,  than  Br.  Emmons. 

His  peculiar  indifference,  however,  to  the  rhetorical  niceties  of  any 
individual  discourse,  should  guard  us  against  attempting  to  form  our 
estimate  of  him  oa  the  basis  of  one  insulated  composition.  We  might 
as  well  judge  of  a  forest  by  a  single  one  of  its  trees.  He  cannot  be 
safely  compared  with  other  writers,  unless  his  entire  work  be  laid 
along-side  of  theirs.  Critics  must  remember,  that  he  did  not  write  with 
an  ^ye  to  the  printer's  types,  but  with  both  his  eyes  upon  his  people; 
and  that  what  he  had  written  for  oral  address,  he  did  not  accommodate 
to  the  printed  page ;  and  what  he  had  once  adapted  to  the  exigencies  ci 
his  own  parish,  he  did  not  select  and  arrange  and  adjust  for  the  perusal 
of  strangers.  He  is  taken  in  his  every-day  attire,  and,  as  far  as  he  ever 
allowed  himself  to  be,  in  dishabille.  He  has  made  no  preparation  for 
company.  He  has  not  painted  a  clapboard  to  be  sent  away  and  ex- 
amined by  men  who  wish  to  judge  of  his  house.  A  comprehensive 
critic,  then,  will  be  careful  to  form  no  shperficial  judgment  with  regard 
to  the  man  who  held  out  as  a  pastor  fifty-four  years,  and  as  a  minist^ 
seventy-one  years. 

When  we  read  the  finished  Imes  of  Virgil,  we  must  remember  that  the 
poet  vnx>te  his  Gkorgics  at  the  rate  of  one  line  per  day.  We  find  him 
'^  dictating  a  number  of  verses  in  the  morning,  spending  the  day  in 
revising,  correcting,  and  reducing  them,  and  comparing  himself,  as 
Aulus  Gellius  mentions,  to  a  she-bear  licking  her  misshapen  ofi&pring 
into  shape.  We  see  Petrarch  returning  day  after  day  to  his  sonnets,  to 
alter  some  single  word,  or  make  some  trifling  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  a  line.  The  manuscripts  of  Ariosto,  whose  style  appears  the  very 
perfection  of  ease,  and  an  almost  spontaneous  emanation,  stiU  exist  at 
Ferrara,  and  show  that  many  of  the  favorite  passages  in  the  Oriando 
were  written  eight  times  over.  Scarcely  less  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  the  stanzas  of  the  Grerusaleme  of  Tasso."  ^ 

The  comparison  between  the  first  draught  and  the  last  draught  of  Pope's 
Iliad  is  a  literary  curiosity.  The  writings  of  Bossuet  which  were 
prepared  for  the  press  by  himself,  are  as  dissimilar  in  finish  of  style  to 
those  which  were  prepared  by  his  Benedictine  Editors,  as  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  two  different  men.  In  writing  his  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution,  Edmund  Burke  had  sometimes  more  than  twelve  proofe 
worked  off  and  destroyed,  before  he  could  satisfy  himseE    Rousseau,  says 

^  Encyclopedia  Britannicai 
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tbat  his  own  blots,  emendations,  and  transcriptions,  before  printing ^and 
afler  it,  were  numberless.  The  Editor  of  Massillon's  Lent  Sermons, 
r^ard9  it  as  a  prodigy  that  he  finished  a  discourse  in  so  short  a  time  as 
ten  or  twelve  days.  This  eminent  preacher  sometimes  rewrote  a  single 
sermon,  fifteen  or  even  twenty  times.  A  distinguished  scholar  in  our 
own  land  rewrote  the  most  useful  of  his  sermons  thirteen  or  fourteen 
times,  and  labored  in  connection  with  a  literary  friend  two  whole  days 
on  as  many  sentences.  A  living  divine  who  has  been  called  the 
prince  of  our  pulpit  orators,  spent  a  fortnight  on  a  single  paragraph  of 
one  of  his  published  sermons,  and  three  months  in  elaberating  another 
discourse,  which  has  already  accomplished  more  good  than  the  four 
thousand  sermons  which  were  written  by  another  of  our  pastors,  at  the 
rate  of  tro  a  week.  On  the  blank  leaf  of  one  of  Dr.  Griffin's  manu- 
scripts, it  appeared  that  his  discourse  had  been  preached  ninety  times. 
Thus  had  it  been  touched  and  retouched,  reviewed  and  recomposed, 
until,  80  far  as  the  author's  power  availed,  it  was  perfected.  It  is  need- 
less to  add,  that  signal  injustice  is  done  to  Dr.  £mmons  when  one  page 
of  his  discourses  is  compared  with  a  certain  page  of  John  Foster's 
Essays ;  for  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  John  Foster  expended  more 
labor  in  directly  fitting  those  few  sentences  for  the  press,  than  Dr. 
Emmons  expended  in  directly  fitting  for  the  press  all  the  sermons  which 
he  ever  published. 

If  the  Franklin  pastor  had  concentrated  upon  five  hundred  sermons 
the  toil  which  he  distributed  over  fifly  hundred,  and  if  he  had  adjusted 
these  five  hundred  to  each  other  in  one  well  compacted  system,  he  would 
have  secured  more  readers  through  a  longer  succession  of  ages.  But 
then,  he  would  have  been  a  minister  for  the  world,  but  he  chose  to  be  the 
minister  of  Franklin.  Then,  he  would  have  been  Emmons  the  author, 
but  he  aimed  to  be  Emmons  the  parish  minister,  holding  out  in  one 
place  until  his  head  was  covered  ^  with  those  gray  hairs  which  are  a 
fruit  of  righteousness  and  a  crown  of  glory." 

2. — His  sebmons  asb  not  printed  as  thet  wbbe  delivered. 

Another  important  fact,  which  in  some  aspects  we  regret,  is,  that  he 
did  not  give  to  his  written  sermons  the  form  which  they  had  as  he  first 
delivered  them.  To  a  large  extent^  he  was  an  extemporaneous  preacher. 
In  the  forenoon  of  the  Sabbath,  he  explained  his  text  and  proved  his 
doctrine ;  in  the  afternoon,  he  drew  his  inferences  and  made  his  applica- 
tion. The  former  part  of  the  sermon  was  written ;  the  latter  part  was 
studied,  but  in  great  degree  unwritten.  When  he  laid  down  his  large 
note  case,  and  raised  the  spectacles  to  the  top  of  his  head,  and  developed 
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ihej^nale  of  his  careM  reasonings,  he  was  often  wrought  up  to  the  most 
subduing  eloquence.^  lu  his  advanced  age  he  filled  out  with  written 
words  the  blank  spaces  which  he  had  left  for  extemporaneous  remark ; 
but  the  old  man  of  eighty  years  could  not,  in  his  solitary  study,  rekindle 
the  same  fires  that  were  lighted  in  his  pulpit,  when  the  glow  of  his  youth 
was  upon  him  and  his  eager  auditors  were  before  him.  These  extempo- 
raneous flashes  went  out  forever.  It  is  a  sad  loss.  The  efiectiveness  of 
his  perorations  cannot  be  easily  conjectured  by  those  who  read  the  pres- 
ent calm  phrases,  without  having  Jhieard  the  former  spirited  appeals. 
The  old  eagle  -flapping  his  wings  gives  a  faint  token  of  the  speed  with 
which  he  once  flew.  We  often  detect  sentences  near  the  dose  of  this 
author's  sermons,  which  appear  abrupt,  unfinished.  They  are  the  signs 
of  those  earnest  appeals  which  leaped  from  him,  but  were  too  rapid  to  be 
afterwards  recalled.  One  of  his  printed  sermons  ends  with  the  words : 
*^  Plead  not  the  busy  season,  as  an  excuse  for  delay."  But  these  words 
are  a  memento  of  a  now  lost  appeal,  to  make  the  earthly  harvest  a  fore- 
runner of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  rest.  Another  sermon  ends  with  the 
words :  ^  The  repeated  instances  of  mortality  of  late,  solemnly  admonish 
all  to  prepare  for  death,  which  might  be  their  lot,"  This  abrupt  perora- 
tion will  not  illustrate  the  remark  of  a  celebrated  divine,  who  says: 
**  Often,  when  I  heard  Emmons  utter  his  extemporaneous  words  at  the 
ck)se  of  his  discourses,  I  felt  that  Demosthenes  did  not  surpass  him."  At 
such  times  it  has  been  said  of  Emmons,  somewhat  as  was  said  of  William 
Pitt  by  Charles  James  Fox :  "  I  never  hesitate  for  a  word ;  Pitt  never 
hesitates  for  the  word." 

S.  —  The  ikfluevcb  of  his  sebkoks  depended  somewhat  ok  the  ogcasiox 

Aia>  MANKBB  OF  THEIB  DELIVERT. 

Very  few  of  Emmons's  discourses  appear  to  have  been  preached  on 
extraordinary  occasions ;  and  the  common  idea  is,  that  his  elocution  was  a 
hindrance  rather  than  aid  to  his  success  in  the  pulpit  But  he  was  sd 
keen-sighted  in  detecting  the  moral  state  of  his  people,  he  was  so  quick  to 
discern  the  needs  and  the  wants  of  the  individuals  who  heard  him,  that 
he  made  all  his  sermons  apt,  pertinent,  timely.  The  services  of  one  Sab- 
bath awakened  a  curiosity,  which  was  exactly  met  by  the  services  of  the 
Sabbath  following.  **  That  is  just  the  text,"  "  That  is  just  the  subject  we 
were  longing  to  hear  discussed,"  was  the  frequent  exclamation  of  his 
auditors.  They  came  hungering  for  the  bread  of  life  to  the  sanctuary, 
where  they  found  the  identical  morsels  for  which  their  appetite  had  been 
sharpened. 

1  In  this  respect  many  of  bis  papils  resembled  him.    See  pp.  230,  248. 
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It  was  not  necessary  that  there  be  a  railroad  disaster,  or  a  balloon  as- 
cension, in  order  to  call  the  men  of  Franklin  into  their  meeting-house. 
Their  minister  made  occasions.  The  sermon  of  one  Sabbath  was  oflen 
the  theme  of  thought  and  remark  throughout  his  parish,  until  the  suc- 
ceeding Sabbath.  Dr.  Emmons  seldom  made  a  lengthened  allusion  to 
anj  physical  occasion,  to  hurricanes  and  shipwrecks ;  but  the  occasions 
which  roused  his  parish  were  inieUecttial  and  moralj  and  resulted  in  the 
main  from  his  sermons  themselves. 

And  then  his  elocution ;  —  in  many  respects  it  was  lame  and  impotent. 
His  voice  was  so  feeble,  that  the  remoter  hearers,  if  they  were  strangers 
to  him,  could  not  easily  catch  his  words.  In  the  morning,  when  he  read 
his  manuscript,  it  was  held  up  in  his  lefl  hand  before  his  face,^  and  his 
sentences  were  uttered  with  great  rapidity.  He  seldom  made  a  gesture, 
unless  a  kind  of  argumentative  nodding  of  the  head  be  considered  a  ges- 
ture. His  figure  was  small  and  slight  But  on  the  other  hand  he  stood 
erect,  his  form  and  mien  were  dignified,  he  appeared  modest,  yet  bom  to 
command,  hb  ruddy  face  beamed  with  intelligence ;  his  eye  twinkled,  and 
darted  out  quick  and  living  thoughts  ;  he  ever  appeared  to  be  in  earnest^ 
avoiding  "  a  certain  easy,  graceful  negligence  "  of  mien  which  he  repeat- 
edly condemns ;  his  tones  were  natural,  and  his  whole  manner  was  ger- 
mane to  his  theme.  In  the  ademoon,  when  his  ^  Improvement "  came 
on,  he  would  read  the  carefully  written  statement  of  one  inference,  then 
lifting  his  spectacles  to  the  top  of  his  head,  he  would  freely  utter  his  brisk 
thoughts  in  a  brisk  style,  his  eye  would  fiash  on  his  audience,  his  whole 
body  would  glow  as  if  instinct  with  his  whole  doctrine ;  soon  he  would 
adjust  his  glasses  for  another  written  statement  of  another  inference ; 
again  raise  his  spectacles ;  pour  out  a  new  stream  of  fresh  extempora- 
neous remark,  and  with  this  alternation  between  the  reading  of  his  man- 
uscript and  the  unhampered  method  of  a  pithy  talker,  he  enchained  the 
attention  of  his  hearers  until  they  regretted  to  hear  him  utter  his  last 
sentence.  He  seldom  closed  his  sermon  or  his  prayer  with  the  word, 
"  amen."  This  he  regarded  as  a  "  vain  repetition,"  no  more  obligatory 
than  the  pedilavium. 

Those  who  have  listened  to  his  ''  still,  small  voice,"  his  earnest,  ex- 
pressive, authoritative,  rapid  intonations,  can  feel,^  more  easily  than  we 
can  des6ribe,  the  significance  of  words  like  the  following : 


1  His  role  had  a  peculiar  significance :  "  Keep  yonr  sermon  before  yoor  self,  not 
year  self  before  your  sermon/' 

^  Sometimes  lie  was  so  much  afibcted  in  the  delivcrj  of  his  discourse,  that  he  found 
it  difficult  to  enunciate  his  words.  **  When  I  first  heard  him  preach/'  said  one  of  his 
puplU,  "  he  was  sixtj  years  of  age.  It  was  a  stormy  Sabbath.  I  supposed  that  the 
service  would  be    omitted.    But  when  the  hour  for  the  service  arrived,  I  saw  the 
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"  Yoa  [moarnen  for  the  recent  dead]  are  now  under  frui/;— and  onder  trial  for 
eternity ; — and  perhaps  the  heaviest,  if  not  the  Uuty  trial  you  will  ever  have  before  yonr 
duy  of  trial  will  cease,  and  you  [will  be]  put  into  a  state — where  trials  can  never  do 
you  any  good.  —  If  you  thought  this  would  be  the  case,  would  it  not  alarm  you?— 
And  do  you  not  need  to  be  alarmed? — Do  not  aU  need  to  bo  alarmed  ?  —  Deaths, 
sudden  deaths  are  frequently  occurring. — Let  Christians  trim  their  lamps. — Let  sin- 
ners ^y  to  the  ark  of  safety. — And  let  aU  stand  in  the  posture  of  servants,  waiting  the 
ooming  of  their  Lord.  He  may  come  quickly  and  suddenly.  And  you  know  not 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  You  are  walking  on  the  brink  of  time  and  verge  of  eter- 
nity.   Oh,  that  you  ujouid  be  wise,  that  you  would  consider  your  latter  end ! " 

The  doctrine  of  Universal'  Salvation  "  is  replete  with  ir^finiu  miacfaief.  It  strikes  at 
the  root  of  all  experimental  religion.  It  confounds  all  notions  of  virtue  and  vice.  It 
destroys  aU  distinction  of  character.  It  saps  the  foundation  of  morality.  It  takes  off 
«very  restraint  from  vice.  It  opens  the  flood-gates  of  iniquity.  It  renders  even  God, 
tmd  Christ,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  apostles,  the  ministers  of  sin.  It  speaks  peace 
to  the  wicked,  to  whom,  saitfa  God,  there  is  no  peace.  It  has,  indeed,  every  signature 
of  a  damnable  doctrine." 

He  was  wont  to  dose  a  sermon  or  a  paragraph  with  a  brief,  pithy 
question,  uttered  in  a  quick,  pointed  s^le.  His  description  of  the  prac- 
tical atheism  of  men  utterly  dependent  on  God,  ends  thus :  ^  What  a 
world  do  we  live  in ! — And  whose  world  b  it  ?  "  This  question,  uttered 
in  a  sharp  tone,  drew  a  sharp  line  on  the  hearts  of  his  auditors.  The 
last  time  I  ever  heard  him  preach,  —  it  was  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
his  age, — he  descended  to  a  style  of  remark  unusually  familiar  for  one 
who  preserved  so  high  a  sense  of  ministerial  dignity.  He  had  applied 
the  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  (o  various  pleas  of  the  impenitent,  and  then 
surprised  them  with  the  following  abrupt  conclusion:  ^Now  here  you 
are,  here  you  are,  —  in  a  comer.  —  How  can  you  get  away  ?  —  Not  to 
the  right,  for  that  is  hedged  up.  —  Nor  to  the  ledy  for  that  is  hedged 
up.  —  You  are  in  a  comer.  WiVL  you  try  to  escctpe  f .  You  can%  you 
can't  escape.  You  must  yieid^"  etc  Afler  he  had  thus  cornered  his 
opponents,  he  was  truly  powerful ;  not  with  what  are  usually  called  the 
physical  properties  of  an  orator,  but  with  the  force  of  a  mind  conscious 
of  a  previous  triumph  in  argument,  and  stirred  to  its  very  depths  with 
pious  feeling,  and  uttering  its  thoughts  in  earnest,  authoritative,  solemn 
tones. 

eleighs  begin  to  pass  the  door  of  my  boarding-house.  I  hurried  into  the  sanctuary, 
and  found  it  full.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  persons  entered  after  the  doctor.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  at  that  time  either  there  was  no  bell  on  the  meeting- 
house, or  else  it  was  out  of  order  and  not  rung.  It  was  evident  in  the  forenoon,  that 
the  preacher's  subject  had  taken  full  possession  of  him.  In  the  afternoon,  bis  tears 
chased  each  other  down  his  cheeks,  he  weU  nigh  sobbed,  and  die  sighs  of  the  hearers 
were  freauent  and  plainly  heard."  Yet  the  sermon  which  produced  this  effect  is  now 
pul>lirihed,  und  no  reader  would  imagine  that  it  produced  such  an  obvious  excitement 
of  the  audience. 
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By  his  concluding  questions  he  of^en  summoned  his  hearers  to  giye  an 
account  of  themselves.  He  arraigned  them  before  a  bar  of  trial,  or 
placed  them  on  the  witness  stand.    The  following  is  a  specimen : 

"  Every  one  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  death  ^rsf.  Should  the  qaestion  be  pot 
to  iSbA  aged.  Are  you  ready  to  meet  death  first  ?  what  would  you  say?  Were  the 
question  put  to  the  man  of  middle  age,  Are  you  ready  to  meet  death  first?  ^ihat 
would  you  say  %  Were  the  question  put  to  the  youth.  Are  you  ready  to  meet  death 
first  ?  what  would  ycu  say  ?  Or  were  the  question  put  to  the  diUd,  Are  you  prepared 
to  meet  death  first  ?  he  would  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  say.  No.  And  he  would 
have  the  best  excuse  ibr  his  negligence.  The  mouth  of  every  other  unprepared  person 
would  be  stopped." 

Some  have  supposed  that  Dr.  Emmons  was  not  only  inexpert  in,  but 
also  utterly  regardless  of  his  elocution.  It  is  true  that  he  never  re- 
hearsed a  paragraph  before  a  mirror,  but  he  was  careful  to  cherish  a 
living  interest  in  his  theme  of  discourse,  in  order  that  his  inward  glow 
might  warm  his  outward  manner.  ^  The  mind  makes  the  orator,"  was 
his  motto.    His  system  of  elocution  he  gave  in  these  words : 

How  should  a  minister  appear  and  speak  in  the  pulpit  ?  "  His  voice,  his  looks.  Yob 
gestures,  and  his  whole  deportment,  should  be  wholly  governed  by  his  ultimate  end, 
which  is  to  penetrate  and  impress  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  This  is  an  inialUblo 
guide.  For  while  he  means  to  penetrate  and  impress  the  minds  of  his  audience,  ho 
will  necessarily  avoid  every  unnatural  tone,  unmeaning  expression,  and  insignificant 
action.  While  he  means  to  be  natural,  he  wiU  he  natural.  While  ho  vieans  to  be  sig- 
nificant, he  will  be  significant.  While  he  means  to  impress,  he  toiU  impress.  While 
he  aims  at  the  understanding,  he  will  penetrate  the  understanding.  While  he  aims  at 
the  consdenoe,  he  will  penetrate  the  conscience.  While  he  aims  at  the  heart,  he  will 
penetrate  the  heart.  The  preacher  always  discovers  his  ultimate  aim  to  every  discern- 
ing hearer.  His  tone,  his  air,  his  attitude,  is  always  correspondent  to  the  impression 
which  he  means  to  make.  If  ho  means  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the  congregation, 
his  deportment  will  proclaim  it.  If  he  means  to  please  the  imagination,  and  gain 
the  esteem  and  fq[>plau8e  of  his  hearers,  his  voice,  his  countenance,  his  language, 
and  all  his  attitudes  wiH  discover  it.  Or  if  he  means  to  promote  the  instruction,  con- 
viction, and  edification  of  his  people,  he  will  practicaUy  tell  them  so,  by  the  manner,  as 
well  as  the  matter,  of  his  preaching." 

"It  is  peribctly  obvious,  before  a  preacher  has  proceeded  fiur,  what  his  leading  object 
is.  Some  men  preach  their  subjects,  and  some  tiiemselves.  Some  have  the  rare  fac- 
ulty of  hiding  themselves  behind  their  subjects.  Ton  think  nothing  of  the  man,  but 
only  of  the  suliject  about  which  he  speaks.  Others  are  directly  the  opposite  of  this. 
They  preach  themselves,  and  not  their  subject.  You  think  little  of  the  subject,  but 
only  of  the  man.  The  preacher  employs  his  subject  only  as  a  means  of  displaying 
himself  to  better  advantage.  He  expects  you  to  admire  his  fine  person,  his  beauti- 
fully rounded  periods,  his  graceful  attitudes  and  gestures,  his  white  handkerchief,  and 
his  white  hand.  Be  sure  not  to  imitate  such  preachers,  unless  you  mean  to  make 
yourself  the  scorn  and  tiie  pity  of  all  good  men." 
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4.  —  He  was  ▲  BBPBESEirTATITB  OF  INTBLLBCTVAL    PSEACHEB8. 

"  The  preaching  of  American  Congregationalists  of  a  certain  age  and  school,  may 
be  characterized  as  metaphysical ;  that  of  Dr.  Emmons  was  such  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. In  this,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  it  differs  from  all  other  preaching  since 
tiie  world  began.  We  say  preaching,  for  metaphysical  theology  has  flourished  in 
the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  church ;  but  only  here  has  the  wall  been  broken 
down  between  the  church  and  the  schools."  —  Princeton  Review,  Vol.  XTV.  p.  535. 

**  The  common  idea  that  he  [Dr.  Emmons]  was  a  metaphysical  preadier  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  entirely  incorrect  He  was  logical,  discriminat- 
ing, and  often  nice  in  his  definitions  and  distinctions,  but  always  clear,  simple,  and 
intelligible.  The  body  of  his  discourses  was  strongly  banded  together  by  ai^gument 
and  close  reasoning,  but  in  the  application  they  were  singularly  practical,  direct,  and 
home; — and  woe  unto  those  who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  battery  when  he  had  fixed 
his  guns,  and  was  ready  to  apply  the  match  and  let  them  off."  ^~MS*  LeHer  of  Beo, 
Jod  Hawet,  D,  D,,  of  Hartford,  Conn, 

Between  the  two  statements  here  recorded  is  a  direct  contradiction. 
Br.  Hawes  is  doubtless  correct  in  hb  estimate  of  the  general  character 
of  Emmons's  sermons.  Dr.  Hawes,  however,  does  not  intend  to  deny 
that  Emmons  was  an  intellectual  sermonizer.  That  man  deserves  our 
study,  who  is  a  distinct  representative  of  an  entire  class.  That  style  of 
preaching  deserves  our  study,  which  can  be  characterized  by  its  foes  as 
different  '^  from  all  other  preaching  since  the  world  began.**  Emmons 
was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  representative  of  the  intellectual  sermon- 
izers.  He  deserves  our  study  because  he  sets  out  their  distinctive  lines 
in  bold  relief.  He  uttered  vigorous  thoughts  in  impressive  language, 
with  peculiar  frequency  and  with  peculiar  ease.  He  did  not  rely  on  men 
for  his  support,  but  on  truth.  He  rested  not  on  the  decisions  of  councils, 
but  on  argument  He  cherished  a  reverence  for  proof.  He  did  not  ap- 
peal to  the  harmony  of  the  church  fathers,  but  to  the  mutual  harmony  of 
biblical  doctrines.  There  is  something  not  only  characteristic  of  the 
man,  but  truly  sublime  in  his  description  of  "  weighty  and  powerful 
preachers."  "Their  discourses  have  a  peculiar  energy,  which,  as  we 
often  see,  bears  down  the  minds  of  a  whole  assembly."  This  energy 
comes  not  from  an  association  ioith  imposing  judicatories  of  the  church, 
but  from  the  combined  force  of  mtUuaUy  related  truths.    He  writes : 

These  preachers  "have  the  adrantage  of  speaking  under  the  united  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  the  whole  of  the  divine  system.  As  they  consider  every  subject  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  so  the  whole  counsel  of  God  seems  to  be  more  or 
less  brought  into  view  by  every  subject  they  handle,  which  necessarily  jfives  it  addi- 
tional force  and  sublimity.    For  the  whole  counsel  of  God  inseparably  connects  time 
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and  eternity,  heaven  and  hell,  all  worlds,  and  all  beings  in  the  nnirerse.  And  erery 
tnith  exhibited  in  snch  a  connection  as  this,  most  appear  unspeakably  weighty  and 
solemn  to  erery  discerning  mind.  Hence  the  preaching  of  these  men  has  a  superior 
power  to  seize  the  heart  and  conscience ;  and  the  Gospel  as  it  falls  from  their  lips,  falls, 
as  our  Saviour  says,  like  a  weighty  stone,  which  will  grind  every  opposer  to  powder." 

We  do  not  affirm  that  Emmons  is  a  perfect  model  for  intellectual 
preachers.^  Faultless  ministers,  outside  of  partisan  biography,  are  rare. 
But  in  an  age  when  men  and  women  are  tempted  to  become  more  and 
more  superficial,  to  fall  in  love  witb  forms  and  ceremonies,  rather  than  to 
delight  in  luminous  and  tonic  thought,  the  Franklin  metaphysician  is  a 
timely  mentor.  Congregationalism  can  never  flourish  when  the  pulpit  is 
effeminate  and  ostentatious.  Unless  there  be  manly  discussion  in  the 
sermon,  there  will  be  in  the  hearer  a  fondness  for  parade.  Where  there 
is  bat  little  interest  in  religious  doctrine,  there  will  be  a  longing  afler  the 
^  dim  religious  light,"  etc  etc  The  Puritan  spirit  is  dependent  on  the 
substantial  truths  of  Puritanism ;  and  if  these  truths  be  not  preached 
and  proved^  the  spirit  of  fashion  will  reign.  As  the  love  for  these  truths 
declines,  the  love  for  a  gaudy  ceremonial  will  increase  When  the  sun 
is  the  lowest,  the  shadows  are  the  kmgest 

The  logical  element  in  the  pulpit  may  become  tedious.  There  was 
peril  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  much  more  in  the  groves  of  philosophers. 
The  tree  of  knowledge  may  yield  apples  of  dry  dust  All  men  have  not 
the  power  of  Enmions,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  attracted  hearers 
to  the  sanctuary  by  his  ai^umentative  processes.  His  parishioners  were 
carious  to  see  what  he  would  make  out.  He  often  said :  ^^  Men  love  to 
cry,  but  hate  to  think ; "  ^  still  the  mind  has  an  instinct  of  reasoning,  and 
this,  as  well  as  every  other  instinct  may  be  employed  as  an  aid  of  divine 
truth.    If  hearers  may  be  attracted  to  the  sanctuary  by  its  "groined 


1  Rer.  Samuel  Whelpley,  father  of  Rev.  Philip  Melancthon  Whelpley,  has  given 
in  his  "  Triangle  "  the  following  criticism  on  the  ^ier  publications  of  the  Fnuoklin 
divine :  —  "  Emmons  is  an  origmal  of  the  noblest  class,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
decided  character.  No  candid  reader  who  reads  for  instruction,  is  disappointed,  or 
rises  from  the  perusal  of  one  of  his  sermons  without  some  benefit  His  sermons  gen- 
erally indicate  extensive  l^nowledge  and  acuteness  of  judgment.  His  style  is  neat, 
appropriate,  pure,  and  correct,  though  less  elegant  and  splendid  than  that  of  Hall, 
and  less  easy  and  graceful  perhaps  than  that  of  Jay.  In  fervency  and  pathos,  we  ma^^ 
have  some  in  our  own  country  who  excel  him ;  and  his  sermons  are,  perhaps,  too  di- 
dactic— too  much  the  essay  and  not  sufficiently  the  popular  address,  to  answer,  in  the 
best  manner,  all  the  ends  of  preaching.  With  less  of  the  flowers  of  May,  or  fruits 
of  October  than  some  others,  his  sermons  may  be  compared  to  the  meridian  hour  of  a 
clear  day  in  June,  when  the  Stm  puts  forth  his  strength,  the  Summer  displays  her  ma- 
turity, and  Vegetation  all  her  energy." 

'  Here  is  a  singular  instance  of  an  apothegm  ndUy  consistent,  but  v&hdUy  inconsist- 
ent with  another  apothegm  of  Dr.  Emmons:  ''Men  love  to  hear,  but  hate  to 
feel."  —  The  aphoristic  style  admits  apparent  contradictions. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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arches,"  or  its  starred  ceiling,  or  its  "  black  walnut  pews,"  why  not  by  the 
logic  of  the  minister?  Is  not  the  fascination  of  syllogbms  as  innocent 
and  innocuous  as  that  of  a  chime  of  bells  ?  We  must  shun  extremes. 
We  allow  that  men  may  be  made  opinionative  and  headstrong  by  their  prac- 
tice in  reasoning.  So  they  may  be  made  shallow  and  fastidious  by  their 
practice  in  church  song.  But  shall  we  abandon  a  normal  avenue  to  the 
heart,  because  it  is  often  thronged  by  unseemly  motives  ?  In  the  year 
1860,  we  find  in  a  public  newspaper  the  following  programme  of  a  Prot- 
estant Church  Service  on  the  Sabbath  day,  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

Yenite  and  Psalms  for  the  daj  chanted. 

The  To  Deum  and  Benedictns,  from  Cutler's  Serrice  in  E  flat. 

The  Nicene  Creed  chanted  to  Gregorian  tone  8. 

The  Anthem  hy  Marcello,  "  0  Lord  our  Governor,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all 
the  world.''  The  solos  in  this  anthem  are  smig  by  Dr.  Guillmette  and  Master  James 
Little. 

Hymn  154,  "Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne." 

After  the  Sermon,  is  sung  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

Choir  is  ''  Antiphonal,"  and  composed  exclusively  of  men  and  boy  choristers  —  6 
basses,  3  tenors,  4  altos,  10  sopranos,  all  in  surplices. 

The  boy  (James  Little)  who  takes  the  solos  in  the  anthem,  has  a  voice  of  extraor- 
dinary power  and  splendor. 

The  service  is  choral  throughout.  The  organ  accompanies  the  choir  at  a  distance 
of  150  feet,  and  is  played  by  Mr.  Cutler,  the  director  of  the  music. 

No  Franklin  audience  was  ever  allured  into  the  meeting-l^ouse  by  any 
such  display.  But  was  there  no  adventitious  allurement  to  that  plain 
edifice  ?  Dr.  Emmons  well  knew  that  intellectual  appeals  are  attended 
with  a  temptation  to  sacrifice  the  emotive  to  the  speculative  nature.^ 
He  buffeted  this  temptation.  But  he  knew,  also,  that  these  intellectual 
appeals  are  needed  for  the  permanent  and  progressive  interest,  as  well  as 
for  the  power  and  the  authority  of  the  pulpit.^  His  favorite  principle  was : 
"  The  wise  preacher  will  instruct  in  order  to  affect,  and  enlighten  in  order 
to  inflamed  '^  He  will  address  the  understanding  before  the  conscience, 
and  the  conscience  before  the  heart.  This  is  the  order  of  nature ;  and 
this  order  must  be  observed,  to  make  the  deepest  impression  on  the  hu- 
man mind.  When  the  understanding  is  informed,  and  the  conscience 
awakened,  then  the  affections  may  be  raised  cts  high  as  possible.  There 
is  no  danger  of  raising  the  affections  too  high  by  the  exhibition  of  truth, 
though  there  is  nothing  else  thai  can  raise  them  higher.^  * 

*  See  p.  53  above. 

«  Bibllotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  97-104. 

'  There  is  a  singular  felicity  in  tne  style  of  Emmons  when  he  intimates  the  impoT' 
tance  of  contidering  the  troth.    In  one  of  his  sacramental  sermons  (Orig.  Ed.  V.  508 )» 
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That  a  man  who  drew  so  many  inferences  ad  Dr.  Emmons,  should 
never  draw  a  wrong  one,  is  more  than  could  be  expected  from  even  the 
Stagjrite  himself.  His  false  conclusions,  however,  are  the  result  of  an 
error  in  his  premise,  oflener  than  of  a  crookedness  in  his  passage  from 
the  premise  to  the  inference.  For  more  than  seventy  years,  it  has  been 
familiarly  said  :  ^  Take  the  first  step  with  him,  and  you  must  take  the 
last"  "  Start  with  him,  and  you  must  go  with  him."  "  Give  him  his 
first  proposition,  and  he  will  get  out  of  you  his  third."  When  he  steps 
from  a  fidse  principle,  he  rushes  onward,  sweeping  everything  in  his 
train,  to  its  logical  sequence.  Thus,  in  one  of  his  metaphysical  discourses 
he  adopts  the  proposition :  ''  To  be  incomprehensible  is  the  same  as  to 
be  infinite."  Then  he  reasons :  Though  the  Infinite  One  '^  be  incompre- 
hensible in  respect  to  his  creatures,  yet  he  is  not  incomprehensible  in 
respect  to  himself;  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  he  is  infinite  in  re- 
spect to  his  creatures,  yet  he  is  not  infinite  in  respect  to  himself,"  or  he 
is  not  absolutely  infinite.^  These  are  bold  words.  They  would  rouse  a 
hearer  from  somnolence.  But  they  are  a  logical  result  from  the  inaccu- 
rate premise.  Dialectically,  the  conclusion  is  plausible  ;  philosophically 
it  is  erroneous ;  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  it  is  interesting  to  inquire, 
where  the  error  begins,  haw  did  it  arise,  why  is  it  maintained.  Such  in- 
quiries, more  than  a  sonorous  voice,  or  vehement  gesticulation,  provoke 
the  vigilance  of  the  hearer. 

5.  —  Was  Emmons  flaiiv  and  simple  in  his  discourses? 

*'  Ab  a  metaphysical  writer,  he  [Emmons]  has,  within  our  knowledge,  no  superior, 
if  an  equal,  for  statiqg  exactly  what  he  means  in  the  shortest,  clearest,  plainest, 
atrongost,  and  (m  the  sense  of  the  mathemaddans)  most  elegant  manner.  Tou  never 
doubt  an  instant  what  his  doctrine  is.  Yon  never  find  him  like  Dr.  Taylor,  com- 
plaining that  be  is  not  understood.  Nay,  he  is  understood,  and  that  too  well." — 
Prmcetm  Bedew,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  532, 

he  remarks :  "  The  exhibition  of  a  crucified  Saviour  before  our  eyes  is  a  solemn  ad- 
dress to  our  underttandingSf  and  calls  for  the  most  serious  and  fixed  contempkuion  upon 
the  most  glorions  tniths  and  objects  which  can  employ  the  minds  of  the  most  exalted 
and  holy  creatures  in  heavenly  places.  The  manifold  wisdom  of  Qod  shines  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  oueht  to  be  amtemplcded  while  celebrating  the  memorials  of 
his  death.  '  Wherefore,  ho^  brethren,  partakers  of  Uie  heavenly  filing,  consider  the 
apostle  and  high-priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus.'  ** 

1  Among  the  different  theories  with  r^ard  to  the  Infinite,  Dr.  Emmons  adopted 
the  following :  We  have  a  positive  idea  or  the  Infinite,  but  there  is  no  object  actually 
existing,  of  which  we  have  this  positive  idea.  There  is  no  real  thing  or  real  being 
that  fills  out  onr  apprehension  of  the  absolutely  illimitable.  Such  a  thing  or  being 
would  involve  internal  contradictions  and  absurdities.  When  asked,  "What  is 
space? "  Dr.  Emmons  answered :  "Nothing."  When  we  speak  of  real  existences  as 
infinite,  we  have  only  a  negative,  idea  of  their  infini^,  and  smiply  mean  that  they  are 
incomprehensible. 
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Is  it  possible  that  the  most  metaphysical  discourses  which  have  been 
preached  '^  since  the  world  began,**  ^  are  also  among  the  most  perspicu- 
ous ?  How,  whence  can  it  be  that  the  very  last  epithets  which  ^ome 
would  apply  to  Emmons,  are  an  "extemporaneous  preacher,**  and  a 
^^  preacher  to  the  mcuseSy*  while  the  Jirst  epithets  which  others  apply  to 
him  are,  "  a  simple,  plain  preacher,'*  '*  one  who  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood?** 

a.   He  aimed  to  be  Perspicooiis. 

"  When  I  sit  down  to  compose  a  sermon,'*  he  said  to  Dr.  Hawes,  of 
Hartford,  ^  I  ask  three  questions :  1.  What  do  my  people  know  about 
this  subject  ?  2.  What  do  I  know  about  it  which  my  people  do  not 
know  ?  8.  How  can  I  make  my  people  know  what  I  know,  and  they  do 
not?^  Hb  bold,  and  oft-repeated  maxim  was  :  "  We  should  endeavor 
to  make  our  people  know  all  that  we  know  about  the  Gospely  which  com- 
prises  aU  the  designs  and  operations  of  the  Deity.'* 

Hundreds  have  entertained  the  idea  that  Emmons  cared  for  nothing 
more  than  to  spin  metaphysical  cobwebs,  whether  anybody  else  could  see 
through  them  or  not  But  these  critics  have  entirely  mistaken  the  man. 
He  was  sure  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  cotdd  be  made  plain ;  he 
meant  to  make  them  plain ;  he  believed  that  he  had  made  them  plain. 
He  had  devoted  so  many  years  of  intense  thought  to  the  more  recondite 
of  these  doctrines,  that  it  was  natural  for  him  to  regard  many  propositions 
as  perspicuous  which  others  deemed  abstruse.  Knowledge  is  easy  to 
him  that  understandeth.  A  mathematician,  like  Lavoisier,  smiles  at  the 
trouble  which  tyros  experience  in  working  out  the  "  simple  problems  "  of 
Algebra.  Often,  Emmons  promises  at  the  outset :  ^  I  shall  make  this 
appear  ;  **  or,  on  a  doctrine  of  some  difficulty  :  "  I  shall  endeavor  to  make 
this  appear  ;  '*  or,  on  a  doctrine  of  special  difficulty :  "  I  shall  endeavor 
if  possiUe  to  make  this  appear.**  ^  To  make  it  appear^*  is  his  favorite 
and  characteristic  phrase.  In  his  ingenious  sermon,'  on  1  Cor.  4 :  2, 
"  I  have  fed  you  with  mUk  and  not  with  meat ;  for  hitherto  ye  were  not 
able  to  bear  it,  neither  yet  now  are  ye  able,**  he  has  given  the  foDowing 
analysis  of  milk  and  strong  meat,  and  has  indirectly  intimated  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  classifying  the  majority  of  his  sermons  under  the 
genus  of  milk  diet : 

First,  in  order  to  learn  what  doctrines  are  milk  and  not  meat,  we  must  learn  what 
doctrines  the  apostle  did  actually  preach  to  the  Ck)rinthian8.    The  two  Epistles  are 

1  See  p.  289,  above. 

'  Various  plagiarisms  have  been  committed  upon  this  original  discourse.  i 
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searched.  The  deciaive  texts  are  qaoted.  It  is  made  to  appear  *'  fix)m  the  two  letters 
which  the  Apostle  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  that  he  publicly  and  plainly  taoght  them 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity ,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  the  doctrine  of  disinterested 
love,  the  doctrine  of  saving  faith,  the  doctrine  of  divine  agency  in  human  actions,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  final  perseverance  of  saints,  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  in  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners,  the  doctrine  of  personal  election  to  eternal  life,  and  the  doctrine  of  thres 
equally  divine  Persons  in  the  only  living  and  true  God." 

Secondly.  Having  fed  the  Ck>rinthian8  with  these  nine  doctrines,  why  does  ^ 
apostle  call  them  milk  ? 

(a.)  These  nine  doctrines  "  are  easy  to  he  understood;  milk  is  much  easier  to  digest 
than  meat ;  meat  is  for  men,  but  milk  is  for  babes.  Those  of  the  weakest  constitution 
can  bear  this  light  and  easy  food.  So  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  Qod  ore 
plain  and  level  to  the  lowest  capacity." 

(6.)  These  nine  doctrines  are  called  milk,  because  they  "  are  highly  pleasing  to  the 
pious  heart  Milk  is  not  only  easy  to  the  stomach,  but  agreeable  to  the  palate.  The 
Scripture  represents  milk  and  honey  as  the  richest  dainties  in  nature :  what  is  sweeter 
than  honey,  or  what  is  more  grateful  to  the  taste  than  milk  ? "  ^ 

(c.)  These  nine  doc^nes  are  called  milk  because  they  ''are  nourishing  as  well  as 
pleasing  to  the  children  of  God ;  it  is  the  nature  of  milk  to  promote  the  health  and 
growth  of  the  human  body ;  and  it  is  equally  the  nature  of  divine  truth  to  improve 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  true  believers." 

Improvement  a.  —  "If  the  metaphor  of  milk  has  been  properly  explained,  then  we 
may  easily  conjecture  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  metaphor  of  meat.  If  by  milk 
the  apostle  means  the  more  plain  and  important  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  it  seems  to 
be  natural  to  suppose  that  by  meat  he  means  some  other  sentiments  less  plain,  and 
less  necessary  to  be  known  by  common  Christians,"  sentiments  which  he  had  not 
made  prominent  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Corinthian  churches.  The  doctrines,  then, 
which  are  meat  and  not  mUk,  are  such  as  relate  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation ;  the  types  and  predictions  in  the  Old  Testament ;  the  character 
and  coming  of  the  promised  Messiah ;  "  the  predictions  in  the  Now  Testament  concern- 
ing the  great  apostacy  in  the  Christian  church ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Man  of  sin ; 
the  calling  in  of  the  Jews ;  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  the  millennium ;  and  the  state 
of  things  from  that  day  to  the  end  of  the  world.  We  know  the  apostle  sometimes 
preached  upon  these  high  points,  to  which  St.  Peter  alludes  in  his  second  epistle. 
*  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  according  to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him, 
hath  written  unto  you:  As  also  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these  things ; 
in  whidi  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  un- 
stable wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their  own  destruction.'  We  will 
not  now  affirm  that  the  subjects  which  we  have  mentioned  were  the  only  subjects  which 
the  apostle  calls  strong  meat ;  but  we  will  presume  to  say  that  all  the  subjects  which 
we  have  mentioned  are  more  difficult  to  explain  and  comprehend,  than  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught  the  Corinthians,  and  which  he  calls  milk." 

Improvement  b,  —  The  nine  "doctrines  which  Paul  preached  to  the  Corinthians 
have  been  greatly  misrepresented.    He  represents  them  as  milk ;  but  others  represent 

'  Sec  p.  109,  above. 
Z* 
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them  as  meat.  He  repnesents  them  as  easy  to  be  midentood ;  but  othew  represent 
them  as  dark  and  mysterioos.  —  How  many  people  hare  been  strongly  prejudiced 
against  the  doctrines  which  Paul  preached  to  the  Corinthians,  by  hearing  them  repre- 
sented by  their  public  teachers,  as  meat,  as  strong  meat,  too  strong  for  any  Christians 
in  the  world  to  bear." 

Improvement  c.  -—  This  subject  aflTords  an  infallible  criterion,  by  which  to  deter- 
mine who  are  the  plainest  preachers  in  point  of  sentiment.  —  "  The  Sodnians,  Arians. 
Pelagians,  and  other  sectaries,  who  early  opposed  tiie  pure  and  simple  doctrines 
which  Christ  and  the  apostles  taught,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  logical,  meta- 
physical, and  philosophical  subtilties,  in  then:  own  defence.  And  it  is  still  the  case 
that  those  who  preach  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  doctrine  of  election, 
the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty,  the  doctrine  of  divine  agency,  and  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity,  are  constrained  either  to  renounce  reasoning  altogether,  or  else  to 
reason  in  the  most  intricate,  obscure,  unintelligible  nuinner.  There  never  was,  and 
there  never  can  be,  any  false  scheme  of  religion  so  easy  to  explain  and  understand, 
as  that  true  scheme  of  religion  which  Paul  taught  Uie  Corinthians.  Those,  tiierefore, 
who  preach  the  very  same  doctrines  which  Paul  preached,  must  be,  of  all  others,  the 
plainest  preachers  in  point  of  sentiment." 

The  basis  of  this  traly  original  discourse  is  an  old  maxim  of  Dr. 
Emmons  that  ^'  one  man  will  arrange  truths  so  that  a  child  can  under- 
stand them,  and  another  man  will  disarrange  them  so  that  nobody  can 
understand  them."    We  therefore  remark : 

b.  He  arranged  his  Ideas  in  a  luminous  Order. 

He  held  up  the  doctrines  in  such  a  relative  position,  that  each  one  of 
them  illumined  the  others.  He  derived  a  second  truth  from  a  first  truth, 
and  thus  illustrated  both  of  them.  His  "  inferences "  were  one  source 
of  his  transparency.  His  course  of  thought  was  plain,  and  this  made  his 
speech  translucent  The  Princeton  Beview  characterizes  Emmons  thus : 
"  His  method  of  sermonizing  we  consider  the  worst  of  all  methods." 
This  remark  is  perspicuous.  Still  it  may  he  made  clearer  by  the  fol- 
lowing reminiscence  of  that  excellent  man,  Dr.  Hawes  of  Hartford,  who 
writes: 

'^  I  never  heard  a  man  preach,  whose  sermons  I  could  remember  as 
well  as  I  can  remember  his.  I  can  now  recall  sermons  which  I  heard 
him  deliver  forty-five  years  ago,  with  as  much  distinctness  in  the  main 
outline  and  leading  thought,  as  if  I  heard  them  a  week  since.'' 

c.  He  repeated  his  Ideas. 

^  You  do  not  repeat  enough,"  was  the  answer  of  an  eminent  attoniej, 
who  had  been  asked  by  a  clergyman  why  the  pulpit  was  so  ineffective. 
^  I  could  never  gain  a  verdict  from  a  jury,  unless  I  repeated  mj  thoughts 
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oftener  than  you  repeat  yours.**  —  When  Dr.  Chahners  was  interrogated 
with  regard  to  the  secret  of  his  rhetorical  success,  his  reply  was :  "  Repe- 
tition, Repetition,  Repetition.'*  Dr.  Emmons  has  been  criticized  for 
excess  in  reiterating  his  favorite  thoughts.  The  criticism  will  be  miti- 
gated, if  we  remember  that  in  his  unpublished  sermons,  these  thoughts 
do  not  appear  and  reappear  so  often  as  in  his  printed  works  ;*  for  in  his 
printed  works  his  more  peculiar  methods  of  thought  and  speech  are 
introduced,  rather  than  those  methods  in  which  he  more  nearly  resem- 
bled other  men.  It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  he  did  strike  fmd 
strike  and  strike,  until  the  rock  was  rent  and  he  inserted  in  it  what 
he  meant  to  insert  He  knocked  and  knocked  again,  and  knocked  once 
more,  and  continued  knocking  until  the  gate  was  opened  or  broken 
through,  and  he  entered  just  as  he  had  resolved  to  enter  the  barred 
castle. 

His  reiterations  of  the  same  word,  though  sometimes  a  blemish,  are 
at  other  times  a  beauty.  He  often  augments  the  force  of  certain  phrases 
by  reproducing  them  at  regular  intervals.  Perhaps  no  author,  except 
Macauley,  exhibits  so  many  instances  of  this  emphatic  repetition.  Pas- 
sages like  the  following  are  among  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  his 
sermons : 

Nothing^  can  be  said  against  the  total  depravity  of  unrenewed  •  men,  which 
cannot  be  said  against  the  total  depravity  of  Satan.  "  If  it  be  said  that  they  love 
those  that  lore  them,  so  does  he.  If  it  be  said  that  they  are  kind  and  friendly  to 
those  that  promote  their  interest,  so  is  he.  If  it  be  said  that  they  do,  in  their  con- 
science, approve  of  what  is  holy,  just,  and  good  in  others,  so  does  he.  He  approved 
of  the  holiness  of  Christ,  when  he  called  him  '  the  Holy  One  of  God.'  If  it  be  said 
that  they  do  in  their  conscience  disapprove  of  what  is  selfish  and  sinful  in  others,  so 
docs  he.    He  represented  Job  as  selfish,  and  condemned  him  as  wicked." 

"  The  heart  of  every  one  extends  just  as  for  as  his  apparent  interest  extends,  and 
increases  in  magnitude  just  as  the  knowledge  of  his  interest  increases,  whether  his 
interest  bo  selfish  or  benevolent."  "  When  David  was  a  shepherd,  his  mind  and  his 
heart  were  as  small  as  his  flock.  When  he  became  a  general,  his  mind  and  his  heart 
were  as  large  as  his  army.  And  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Israel,  his  mind  and 
his  heart  were  enlaiged  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  subjects,  the  extent  of 
his  kingdom,  and  the  important  interests  of  the  nation." 

"  Here  is  a  dividing  line  which  sinners  cannot  pass  over.  They  can  pass  over  many 
other  things  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  Christians,  and  staod  side  bj  side  with 
them,  with  great  confidence  and  self-approbation.  If  Christians  are  industrious  and 
laborious  in  their  callings,  so  are  they.  If  Christians  are  honest  in  their  dealings, 
so  are  thcj.  If  Christians  are  faithful  to  their  trusts,  so  are  thej.  If  Christians  are 
beneficent  to  others,  so  are  they.  If  Christians  avoid  profaneness,  levity,  and  every 
appearance  of  external  evil,  so  do  they.  If  Christians  maintain  family  prayer,  attend 
public  worship,  and  hear  the  word  of  God  with  seriousness  and  attention,  so  do  they. 
But  if  Christians  really  do  desire  and  wait  for  their  appointed  change,  here  they  fail 
and  shrink  from  the  comparison." 
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d  He  spoke  tm  he   thought 

*I  once  inquired  of  him,"  says  Dr,  Mark  Tucker,  "  how  he  obtained 
his  style  of  writing.''  He  replied,  "  I  never  thought  of  my  style ;  I  wrote 
as  I  thought."  His  theory  was  that  a  man  should  have  no  exotericj 
which  is  different  from  hb  esotericy  idea,  or  language.  He  employed  the 
simple  Saxon  words,  with  which  his  ideas  first  clothed  themselves  in  the 
silence  of  his  own  meditations.  The  following  paragraph  contains  a 
development  of  his  own  rhetorical  method : 

"  The  wise  preaeher  will  choose  the  best  words  and  place  them  in  the  best  order,  to 
enlighten  the  mind  and  affect  the  heart  When  anj  person  means  to  impress  the  mind 
of  another,  his  design  always  dictates  a  natural  style,  which  is  the  most  intelligible 
and  the  most  forcible.  The  general  who  means  to  be  heard  and  regarded,  speaks 
the  language  of  authority.  And  the  beggar  who  means  to  be  heard  and  pitied, 
speaks  the  language  of  distress.  They  both  speak  in  the  words  in  which  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  concerned,  and  therefore  they  both  speak  the  spontaneous 
language  of  nature,  which  all  understand  and  most  sensibly  feel.  The  preacher,  like 
every  other  person,  always  thinks  in  words ;  and  the  words,  in  which  he  thinks  upon 
his  subjects,  are  the  words  to  be  used  in  his  discourses.  Could  our  Uioughts  drop 
from  our  pens,  or  from  our  lips,  in  the  very  words  in  which  they  first  rise  in  our 
minds,  we  should  write  and  speak  in  the  most  easy,  natural,  and  forcible  manner. 
We  often  lose  the  energy  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  by  trying  to  express  them  in 
the  language  af  art,  instead  of  the  language  of  nature.  Why  do  we  find  it  so  diffi- 
cult  to  describe  our  past  feelings,  in  the  view  of  a  great,  or  terrible,  or  sublime  object  t 
The  principal  reason  is,  we  have  lost  our  feelings,  and  of  conseqoence,  the  proper 
language  to  describe  them." 

Here  is  the  secret  of  the  power  by  which  Emmons  united  his  severe 
analysis  with  his  natural,  artless  diction.  He  might  have  introduced 
scholastic  terms,  and  betrayed  a  consciousness  of  familiarity  with  books ; 
but  he  found  his  delight  in  conveying  with  ease  to  an  audience  of  farmers, 
such  thoughts  as  the  style  of  Cudworth  conveys  with  difficulty  to  a  recluse 
philosopher.  His  simplicity  conceals  his  real  greatness  from  anserous 
critics.  "  Any  one  can  write  just  so,  without  effort,"  is  a  familiar  objec- 
tion to  his  style.  But  the  difficulty  will  be,  not  so  much  to  write  in  his 
style  without  any  effort,  as  to  write  in  it  with  the  most  judicious  effort ; 
for  it  is  an  old  remark  of  Horace, 

"  XJt  sibi  quivis 

Speret  idem,  sudet  multum,  frustraque  laboret 
Ausus  idem." 

Both  the*  ancient  and  the  modem  critics  have  defined  simplicity  of 
mind  and  manners,  to  be  a  virtue  which  often  elicits  a  smile  from  the  man 
who  notices  it,  and  gives  him  a  momentary  idea  of  his  superiority  to  the 
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man  in  whom  it  is  noticed.  When  we  remember  that  the  great  aim  of 
Emmons  was  to  instruct  his  rural  auditors,  we  smile  now  and  then  at  his 
simple  ways  of  expounding  the  gorgeous  or  the  delicate  phrases  of  the 
Hebrew  poets.  He  is  determined  to  make  them  j>Zatn,  whatever  becomes 
of  their  poetry.  He  certainly  succeeds  in  making  David's  ejaculation, 
"level  to  the  lowest  capacity"  in  the  following  comment:  ^^^one  thing 
have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  afler ;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  his  temple.'  It  was  his  sincere  desire  that  his 
business  might  always  admit  of  his  being  in  the  house  of  God  every  Sab- 
hath;  and  he  determined^  as  far  as  possihUy  to  order  his  secular  concerns 
sOy  thai  he  might  constcmtlg  attend  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.'*^ 


e,  Emmons  escplained  his  Theme. 

Li  an  eminent  degree  he  was  an  expounder  of  doctrine.  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  ^ open  up"  sl  subject,  as  the  old  preachers  of  Scotland  love 
to  say.  Whatever  theories  he  touched,  he  first  of  all  enucleated.  He 
learned  in  East  Haddam  not  to  put  the  whole  chestnut  burr  into  the 
mouth  of  a  child,  but  to  open  the  outward  integuments  of  the  nut,  and 
then  tQ  feed  the  hungry  with  the  sweet  meat  His  sermons  are  treatises 
on  the  nature  of  things ;  and  his  own  clear  ideas  on  the  interior  of  doc- 
trines were  so  expressed  as  to  let  his  hearers  into  the  heart  of  divine 
truth.  His  own  remark  is :  '^  Faithfulness  in  a  steward  of  the  mysteries 
of  God  principally  consists  in  unlocking,  unfolding,  and  in  the  clearest 
manner  displaying,  the  whole  character  and  whole  counsel  of"  the  Most 
High. 

We  make  a  distinction  between  an  expounder  of  doctrines,  and  an  ex- 
pounder of  words.  The  former  Emmons  was ;  the  latter  he  was  not. 
He  struck  at  the  thing,  and  had  but  little  taste  for  criticism  on  terms. 
His  sermons  relate  to  the  realities,  not  to  the  dress  of  sacred  science. 
Referring  to  the  analysis  of  words,  and  remembering  his  father's  farm,  he 
once  remarked,  that,  *  when  going  through  a  process  of  verbal  criticism, 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  going  through  a  swarm  of  bees ;  he  did  not  love  to 
stop  and  kill  every  bee  one  by  one,  but  he  chose  to  get  out  of  the  buzz 
into  the  still  air  as  quick  as  he  could.'     If  the  good  man  had  not  hurried 

^  This  entire  ease  and  nonchalance  of  the  Franklin  sermons  acconnt,  in  part,  for  tho 
statement  of  Dr.  Ide,  that  Emmons  is  "  read  without  eflfort.  So  perfectly  naked  are 
his  thou<jht8,  that  his  reasoning  upon  the  most  profound  subjects  in  theology  is  read 
with  less  effort  of  the  mind  than  a  common  paragraph  in  a  newspaper.  A  feeble  min- 
ister was  a  short  time  time  since  heard  to  say,  that  he  could  read  Emmons's  sermonA 
on  tho  Sabbath,  after  being  so  exhausted  by  the  labor  of  the  day,  that  he  could  not 
endure  conversation,  nor  even  read  a  rdigious  periodioil." 
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on  to  the  doctrine,  if  he  had  stopped  and  leisurely  explained  his  phr<u$t 
when  he  8poke  of  the  catisation  of  stUy  he  woald  have  avoided  many 
stinging  misapprehensions  of  his  doctrine.     Hence  we  remark : 


y.  Emmons  was  not,  in  all  Senses  and  in  all  Relations  of  the  Term,  a  Plain  Preacher. 

The  praises  lavished  on  his  luminous  style  are  to  be  understood  with 
some  qualification.  Although  we  acquiesce  in  the  general  verdict,'  that 
he  **  said  what  he  meant,  and  meant  what  he  said,"  we  jet  regard  him 
as  too  rapid  and  intense  in  his  thoughts  for  that  perfect  translucencj  of 
language,  which  has  been  sometimes  attributed  to  the  imperfect  man. 
^  I  wish  to  impress  this  idea  so  deeply  upon  every  mind,  that  it  cannot 
be  eradicated  or  foi^tten  ; "  this  is  one  of  his  remarks.  Now  he  must 
be  more  than  human,  if,  with  such  a  fervid  wish,  he  did  not  sometimes 
give  vent  to  a  word  more  impressive  in  one  relation,  than  perspictiotis  in 
another  relation.  Although  we  believe  that  much  of  his  power  resulted 
fix>m  his  plainness,  we  believe  also  that  much  of  his  power  resulted  from 
his  boldness,  and  that  his  boldness  often  interfered  with  his  transparency 
in  one  signification  of  that  term. 

The  phrase,  plainness  of  style,  has  different  meanings  in  different  rela- 
tions. At  one  time,  it  means  perspicuity  in  relation  to  a  certain  subject, 
and  sermons  may  be  very  plain,  when  they  are  as  perspicuous  as  the  na- 
ture of  their  theme  allows,  and  yet,  like  the  writings  of  Laplace,  cannot 
be  easily  understood  by  the  majority  of  men.  At  another  time,  the 
phrase  means  perspicuity  in  relation  to  the  persons  addressed ;  and  trea- 
tises may  be  called  perspicuous  when  they  are  readily  comprehended  by 
an  audience  of  fathers,  while  they  would  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  an 
audience  of  children.  At  one  time,  the  phrase  means  perspicuity  in  rela- 
tion to  some  one  feature  of  a  subject,  that  feature  being  the  only  promi- 
nent one  before  the  mind.  A  discourse  may  be  entirely  plain  to  readers 
who  attend  to  this  one  feature  alone,  and  yet  may  be  obscure  to  such  as 
fail  to  notice  the  limited  reference  of  the  words.  At  another  time,  the 
phrase  means  perspicuity  in  all  relations,  to  the  subject,  to  the  hearers, 
to  the  single  feature  of  the  theme  and  to  its  general  lineaments. 

In  some  of  the  preceding  senses,  we  endorse  the  remaric  of  Professor 
Woods  of  Andover,  that ''  the  most  important  of  all  qualities,  i.  e.  perspi- 
cuity, he  [Emmons]  had  in  an  almost  unequalled  degree."  But  to  affirm 
that,  in  the  last-named  sense,  he  is  uniformly  perspicuous,  is  to  affirm  thai 
be  has  done,  what  no  man  before  or  since  his  day  has  ever  attained* 
While  each  of  his  sentences  may  be  intelligible  in  itself,  it  is  not  always 
easily  understood  in  its  relations ;  and  while  it  may  be  as  clear  as  the  in* 
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tricate  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow,  it  h  not  always  so  clear  as  its  un- 
lettered readers  demand. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  mind  of  Emmons  had  more  varieties  of  phase 
than  has  been  generally  supposed.  An  entirely  false  estimate  is  put 
upon  him  when  he  is  represented  as  a  fiigid,  generalizing  philosopher, 
holding  up  all  truths  in  a  <'  dry  light,"  and  in  an  exact  equipoise.  The 
reader  may  smile  at  the  remark,  yet  the  remark  k  just,  that  Emmons 
had  in  some  particulars  a  rhetorical  mind.  He  meditated  on  a  theme ; 
while  he  mused  the  fire  burned ;  he  spoke,  because  he  must  speak  with  a 
full  free  force  on  that  one  theme ;  he  did  not  stop  to  square  his  present 
utterances  with  what  he  might  advance  on  some  other  topic,  at  some 
other  time ;  his  intrepid  proposition  stirred  up  his  auditors ;  how  he  could 
reconcile  it  with  some  previous  proposition  they  could  not  divine ;  they 
were  puzzled  as  well  as  startled,  and  so  far  forth  as  a  writer  is  a  puzzling 
one,  he  is  not  in  all  senses  and  in  all  relations  a  plain  one.  He  may  be  as 
plain  as  his  intricate  topics  allow,  or  as  some  feature  of  his  theme  requires, 
or  as  a  particular  class  of  auditors  need,  but  he  is  not  so  plain  that  it  ia 
either  impossible  or  unnatural  for  some  men  to  misunderstilnd  him. 
With  one  doctrine  to  enforce,  with  one  aim  in  view,  Emmons  did,  here 
and  there,  drop  a  remark  which  is  not  easily  harmonized  with  another 
remark  made  in  pressing  home  a  different  doctrine,  and  achieving  a  dif- 
ferent end.  Since  the  world  was  made,  there  never  was  an  orator  who 
did  not  enkindle  his  hearers  with  a  word  in  apparent  conflict  with  some 
other  word,  which  he  had  previously  employed  to*infiame  their  minds  for 
some  other  purpose.  The  effort  to  compare  these  differing  phrases,  and 
dovetail  them  together  is  too  cooling  for  the  fervid  spirit  of  the  orator. 
He  may  at  a  coming  moment  apply  the  quarter-inch  measure  to  the  red 
hot  iron,  but  at  this  passing  moment  he  must  strike  with  his  sledge. 
Often  there  scintillated  from  Dr.  Emmons  a  bright  saying  which  made 
his  audience  open  their  eyes  ;  in  itself  it  was  clear,  but  in  its  relations  it 
was  "  dark  with  excess  of  bright."  Here  was  one  source  of  his  electri- 
fying power.  The  justness  of  these  criticisms  will  perhaps  be  ^  made  to 
appear^  from  the  following  illustrations. 


Remarks  of  Emmons  on  the  Mysteries  of  tlie  BiUe.  —  In  one  of  his 
discourses  he  teaches  that  **  the  nature  and  perfections  of  God  surpass  the 
comprehension  of  all  minds  but  his  own."  In  a  second  sermon  he  teaches 
that  "  there  are  but  two  real  mysteries  in  the  Gospel,  and  these  are  the 
doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity  and  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ"  "  There  are  no  other  doctrines  which  are  mysterious  and  in- 
comprehensible by  mankind."    In  a  third  sermon  he  teaches  that  ^  the 
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first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  6od  [among  which  he  specifies  the  prin- 
ciple of  three  equally  divine  I^ersons  in  one  Being]  are  plain  and  level 
to  the  lowest  capacity."* 

These  are  plain  propositions  in  themselves ;  bat  in  their  relations  to 
each  other  they  are  startling  and  perplexing.  They  cannot  be  under- 
stood so  as  to  be  reconciled  vrithout  intricate  study. 

In  his  first  sermon,  the  earnest  preacher  aimed  to  penetrate  our  minds 
with  the  power  of  mystery ;  and  he  therefore  teaches  that  all  the  doc- 
trines pertaining  to  Grod  involve,  as  connected -with  them  but  not  asform^ 
ing  them,  many  incomprehensible  facts. 

In  his  second  discourse,  the  same  fervid  thinker  aims  to  impress  on  hb 
hearers  the  truth,  that  a  devoutly  religious  heart  is  a  guide  to  dear  intel- 
lectual views,  and  he  therefore  surprises  us  with  the  thought  that,  al- 
though the  doctrines  pertaining  to  God  involve^  as  connected  with  them, 
many  incomprehensible  facts,  yet  there  are  only  two  doctrines  whidi 
contain  as  parte  of  them  such  unintelligible  facts. 

In  his  third  sermon,  the  zealous  reasoner  aims  to  cherish  in  his 
hearers  a  love  for  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,*  and  he  therefore 
startles  us  with  the  announcement  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini^, 
as  well  as  every  other  essential  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  is  ^^as  easy 
to  be  understood  by  the  weakest  mind  as  milk  is  to  be  digested  by 
the  weakest  stomach ; "  but  this  announcement  has  reference  to  the  doc- 
trine so  far  forth  as  it  claims  to  be  believed,  so  &r  forth  as  it  can  be 
made  an  object  of  thought  or  faith,  and  not  so  fex  forth  as  it  implies  some 
truths  which,  instead  of  constituting  the  doctrine,  are  merely  connected 
with  it,  and  as  it  contains  some  truths  which,  being  superior  to  our  ap- 
prehension, are  not  presented  as  demanding  our  assent.  The  impetuous 
logician  does  not  stop  to  specify  his  qualifications ;  he  has  intimated  them 
elsewhere ;  and  now  he  does  not  linger  away  from  his  one  grand  design, 
in  order  to  adjust  what  he  has  already  adjusted  in  other  places.  ^  ^ 
contradicts  himself,"  men  say,  but  they  make  this  charge  because  they 
misapprehend  him  to  be  one  of  those  tedious  writers,  who  qualify  so  as  to 
make  all  the  relations  of  a  truth  plain,  and  then  leave  the  truth  itself  un- 
impressive. 

Remarks  of  Emmons  on  Certainty  and  Necessity,  —  The  decree  of  God, 
he  affirms,  makes  things  certain  ;  ^  the  agency  of  Grod  makes  things  not  only 
certain  but  necessary,^**  Does  then  the  agency  of  Grod  make  our  free  choices 
not  only  certain  but  necessary  ?    Can  it  be  replied,  that  it  makes  our  free 

1  See  Original  Edition  of  Collected  Works,  Vols.  I.  pp.  76, 143 ;  V.  p.  190. 

*  See  pp.  294,  295,  above. 

»  Emmons's  Works,  Vol.  II.  pp.  329,  330. 
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dioices  morally  necessary  ?  But  Emmons  teaches  that  moral  necessity  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  certainty ;  and  can  he  here  mean  that  the 
agency  of  God  makes  our  free  choices  not  only  morally  necessary  but 
also  morally  necessary ;  not  only  certain  but  also  certain  ? 

What,  then,  does  he  mean  by  the  word  necessary  as  distinct  from,  and 
more  than,  the  word  certain  f  He  uses  the  term  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  President  Edwards  ^  uses  it,  when  he  says  that  necessity  sometimes 
denotes  that  certainty  which  results  from  the  fmt  that  a  thing  ^  is  already 
come  to  pass,  and  either  now  is  or  has  been."  Emmons,  therefore,  means 
to  assert,  that  the  decrees  of  God  make  our  free  choices  certain,  and  the 
agency  of  God  causes  them  to  be  facts.  They  are  more  than  certain  then 
in  the  sense  that  the  event,  the  historical  reality,  has  made  them  unaUer- 
able.  ^  The  existence,"  says  Edwards,  **  of  whatever  is  already  come  to 
pass,  is  now  become  necessary."  All  this  is  true.  Enunons  has  ex- 
pressed the  truth  emphatically.  But  has  he  expressed  it  so  plainly,  that 
in  some  relations  of  the  truth  it  is  easily  understood  ? 

7%tf  style  of  Emmons  with  regard  to  the  repulsive  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinism. —  As  he  was  perspicuous  in  the  sense  of  vividly  expressing  a 
particular  relation  of  a  doctrine,  so  he  was  eminently  perspicuous  in  the 
sense  of  distinctly  expressing  those  relations  of  a  doctrine  which  are 
most  unwelcome  to  the  unrenewed  mind.  No  man  ever  felt  a  deeper 
obligation  than  he,  to  avoid  all  such  ambiguous  phrases  as  might  possibly 
blunt^the  sharp  points  of  truth.  He  was  a  plain  preacher,  in  the  sense 
of  abounding  with  ^^pknn  talk"  on  the  obnoxious  features  of  the  GrospeL 
He  would  not  be  misunderstood  with  regard  to  these.  He  would  not 
danb  them  over  with  untempered  mortar.  An  open-hearted  honesty  char- 
acterized him  here  as  everywhere.  "  There  is,"  he  says,  **  a  dignity  in 
transparency,  which  universally  commands  esteem.  But  there  is  a 
meanness  which  wants  a  name,  in  a  minister's  flying  to  shelters  or  subter- 
fuges to  hide  himself  from  the  public  eye."  This  meanness  would  have 
been  the  last  of  his  faults.  He  chose  to  conceal  nothing,  to  know  the 
worst  He  disliked  all  ambages  and  circumgyrations,  and  dreaded  to 
be  even  suspected  of  cunning.  ^  Of  all  animals,"  he  said,  '^  I  do  most 
heartily  detest  a  fox."  He  saw,  for  example,  that  some  divines  adopted 
a  system  of  moral  agency,  which,  when  pursued  to  its  ultimatum,  refers 
the  existence  of  sin  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  But  these  writers  adopt 
drcomlocutory  language  in  explaining  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  and  leave 
the  divine  causation  to  be  a  matter  of  inference.  They  are  reluctant  to 
march  up  on  a  straight  line  to  the  avowal,  that  God  makes  peace  and 

1  On  the  Will,  Part  1,  Sect.  m. 
VOL.  T.  AA 
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creates  eyiL  Dr.  Emmons  is  for  the  straiglit  line.  ^I  believe,  and 
therefore  speak,"  was  his  motto ;  and  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  cocv 
ering  up  something,  of  not  fully  exposing  the  hardest  of  his  doctrine,  he 
selects  language  which  will  not  bear  a  construction  piilder  than  the  true 
one.  If  he  is  to  be  mistaken  hj  others,  he  chooses  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  worse  rather  than  for  the  better.  If  he  is  to  be  thought  a  hjpocritey 
he  prefers  to  lose  rather  than  gain  bj  his  hTpocrisy.  This  fondness  fot 
proclaiming  the  whole  truth,  this  dread  of  ever  seeming  to  shun  an  infer- 
ence, espedallj  an  unpopular  one,  induced  him  to  saj,  ^  God  stood  bj 
the  criminal,  and  moved  him  to  the  crime.**  Calvinists  have  been  oflen 
accused  of  believing  that  Grod  is  the  cause  of  sin.  Some  of  their  theo- 
logical systems  repel  this  charge,  because,  in  a  very  important  sense, 
God  is  not  the  cause  of  sin.  But  the  Franklin  divine,  though  he  be- 
lieves that  in  the  important  sense  above  referred  to,  God  does  not  origi- 
nate moral  evil,  yet  believes,  that  in  another  sense  he  does  originate  it ; 
that  he  is  the  universal  cause;  and  therefore  the  outspoken  preacher 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  universal  cause  is  the  cause  of  that  par- 
ticular effect  which  we  call  sin.  He  moves  straight  forward,  and  boldly 
adopts  some  of  the  very  phrases  ^  which  have  been  disowned  as  slanders 
by  what  he  would  term  CcUvinistical  ^viaes.  He  might  have  expressed 
his  theory  in  language  which  would  have  excited  no  unusual  popular 
odium ;  but  he  shrunk,  with  the  sensitiveness  of  a  cavalier,  from  the 
least  appearance  of  cringing  for  the  favor  of  men.  He  never  seemed  to 
have  learned  the  old  fable : 

"  Sed  tadtns  pasci  si  posset  oonrui,  haberet 
Plus  dapis  et  rixae  molto  minus  invidiaeque/' 

If,  now,  the  question  be  asked,  whether  this  frank  writer  has  been  per- 
spicuous in  explaining  his  theory  of  the  causation  of  sin,  we  reply,  that 
he  has  been  plain  in  letting  out  the  worst  of  it,  in  keeping  back  no  part 
of  it  which  is  offensive  to  the  enemies  of  Calvinism ;  but  he  has  been 
less  transparent  in  displaying  those  lineaments  of  it,  which  illustrate  the 
comprehensiveness  of  his  own  views,  and  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
philosophical  inquirer  ailer  second  causes.  Here  as  ebewhere  in  his  zeal 
for  Calvinism  his  "  vaulting  "  honesty  "  o'erleaps  itself,"  not  so  for  that 
his  meaning  cannot  be  discerned,  but  so  far  that  in  order  to  ascertain  bis 
full  meaning  we  must  patiently  compare  his  detached  and  antithetic  words. 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made  with  regard  to  theproporiions  of  his  gen- 
eral system  of  theology.    He  is  so  faithful  to  Calvinism,  which  he  heartily 

^  The  writer  of  this  Memoir  once  made,  but  now  recalls,  the  statement,  that  Em- 
mons declared  God  to  be  '*  the  author  of  sin."  Emmons  neither  used  nor  tolerated 
this  phrase. 
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believes  to  be  Paulism,  that  he  must  unfold  its  disdnctive  truths ;  they  are 
80  often  assailed  that  he  must  as  often  defend  them ;  they  are  so  fitted 
to  rouse  the  indignation  of  an  unhumbled  mind|  that  he  must  so  much 
the  more  firequentlj  set  them  out  in  bold  relief.  He  does  this,  as  he  be- 
nevolently says,  in  ordar  that  he  may  ^give  men  an  opportunity  of 
knowii^  whether  they  love  or  hate  their  Creator."  He  treats  his  be- 
loved doctrines,  as  he  would  treat  beloved  children.  He  would  lavish  the 
greater  attention  upon  the  child  that  was  the  more  flagrantly  abused ;  not 
because  he  esteemed  that  child  more  highly  than  the  others,  but  because 
he  deemed  especial  attention  to  be  the  more  necessary  for  it  His  honest 
nature  and  his  intense  dqsire  to  make  men  see  the  most  humiliating 
truths,  induce  him  to  hold  up  these  truths  more  prominently  than  he 
would  if  they  were  not  unpopular.  Hence  he  is  often  said  to  make 
them  disproportionately  conspicuous.  They  are  more  conspicuous  in  his 
ptMUhed  sermons,  than  in  the  entire  range  of  those  which  remain  un- 
published. It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  his  printed  volumes  he  is  so 
plain  spoken  on  the  side  of  faithfulness  in  making  known  '^  the  offence  of 
the  cross,"  that  he  leaves  himself  liable  to  be  misunderstood  on  the  side  of 
giving  to  every  truth  that  degree  of  prominence  which  he  really  accorded 
to  it.  He  is  often  misapprehended  in  regard  to  his  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  doctrines,  because  he  is  not  so  plain  in  magnifying  the  im- 
portance of  welcome  as  of  unwelcome  realities. 

Bemarh  of  Emmons  on  the  Essential  Doctrines  of  Religion.  —  Was 
he  a  Catholic  divine  ?  The  liberal  clergy  of  New  England  bestowed 
upon  him  peculiar  honor,  and  especially  lauded  his  frankness  and  his 
Catholicism.  Other  men,  however,  have  condemned  him  as  bigoted  and 
exclusive.  They  have  quoted  such  remarks  as  the  following  in  illus- 
tration of  his  narrow  spirit: 

"  Those  who  aro  ignorant  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  cannot  give 
credible  evidence  to  others  that  they  are  real  Christians,  or  subjects  of  saving  grace." 

"No  man  was  a  more  bitter  and  open  enemy  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
gospel  than  Mr.  Wesley.  This  I  assert  not  from  hearsay,  but  from  his  own  words 
which  he  published  and  I  have  read.  Tet  he  was  esteemed  by  multitudes  as  a  most 
eminently  devout  and  pious  Christian." 

In  citmg  passages  like  these,  men  forget  that  he  elsewhere  explains 
them  by  concessions  like  the  following : 

"  Though  some  Christians  complain  of  some  of  the  conditions  of  salvation,  yet 
they  virtually  approve  of  &em,  in  asking  for  mercy  in  a  proper  manner,  and  we  may 
charitably  hope  that  some  in  these  [Arminian,  Antinomian,  Unitarian,  and  Univer- 
salist]  denominations  do  not  undeniandingly  believe  their  own  schemeB,  nor  under- 
atandingly  disbelieve  the  disinterested  doctrines  of  the  gospel." 
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An  InBtallation  Sermon  of  Enunons  on  Hebrews  13:  9,  has  been 
yehemenUy  condemned  as  illiberal,  by  men  who  do  not  recognize  his 
tendency  to  use  nervous  phrases  that  sharpen  a  particular  point  of 
doctrine  while  Uiej  do  not  illumine  certain  other  points.  The  preacher 
to  be  installed  was  a  forceful  man,  and  one  of  rare  promise.  But  he 
was  suspected  by  Emmons  of  haying  certain  erratic  tendencies  in  specu- 
lation. The  suspicions  were  subsequently  verified.  The  powerful  man 
became  at  last  a  Swedenborgian.  With  his  far-reaching  forecast,  and 
his  timefy  discrimination,  Emmons  took  for  his  text  the  words :  "  Be  not 
carried  about  with  divers  and  strange  doctrines :  for  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  the  heart  be  established  with  grace."  His  soul  was  aglow  with  the 
importance  of  an  established  faith,  that  would  stand  unshaken  when  the 
^floods  came.    The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  sermon : 

HsTing  enmnented  as  the  essential  principles  of  this  faith,  the  doctrines  of  moral 
depravity,  regeneration,  saints'  perseverance,  the  atonement,  the  Trinitj,  election,  and 
decrees,  Emmons  remarks :  Good  men  not  only  may  be,  but  most  be,  "  established 
in  these  doctrines/'  "All  Christians — not  only  think  but  know  experimentally  and 
certainly  that  &e  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  true,  and  this  knowledge  most 
establish  them  in  the  tmth.  When  men  know  any  thing  to  be  tme,  they  cannot 
divest  themselves  of  that  knowledge  at  their  pleasure,  but  are  morally  obliged  to 
retain  it."  —  "All  the  subjects  of  grace  see  and  feel  that  their  eternal  interests  are 
suspended  upon  their  believing  and  loving  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and 
therefore,  they  can  no  more  be  moved  to  disbelieve,  deny,  and  give  up  these  doctrines, 
than  they  can  be  moved  to  g^ve  up  the  salvation  of  their  souls."  Such  words  as  these 
i^pear  to  imply,  that  whoever  is  truly  regenerate  must  believe  the  seven  doctrines 
which  have  been  specified  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  gospel,  and  that  whoever  does 
not  believe  these  seven  doctrines  cannot  be  saved.  Tet  this  odious  tenet  is  not 
faxAy  attributable  to  the  preacher.    For  he  expressly  affirms  in  the  discourse : 

"  Some  doctrines  may  be  called  essential,  because  they  constitute  the  essence  of  the 
gospel,  and  are  necessary  to  its  veiy  existence ;  and  some  may  be  called  essential, 
because  they  must  be  believed  and  embraced,  in  order  to  salvation." 

Emmons  also  affirms,  that  the  seven  truths  which  he  specifies  in  the  sermon  are 
essential  in  the  former  sense,  and  may  not  be  in  the  latter.  He  adds :  "  Though  all 
these  doctrines  are  equally  fundamental  to  the  Gospel,  yet  they  may  not  all  be 
equally  essential  to  salvation.  For  many  persons  may  not  understand  all  these 
doctrines,  nor  discern  their  inseparable  connection,^  but  yet  may  understand,  believe, 
and  love  some  of  them,  while  they  are  ignorant  of  others ;  and  this  ignorance  may 
be  consistent  with  their  final  salvation.  It  is  not,  however,  to  my  present  purpose 
to  say  what  doctrines  a  man  must  believe  in  order  to  be  saved,  but  only  to  point  oat 
what  are  fundamental  to  the  gospel,  and  necessary  to  its  very  existence." 

The  real  idea,  then,  of  this  misapprehended  sennon  is:  ^ Every 

^  When  this  intense  writer  says,  in  another  discourse  i[  Works,  Vol.  n.  p.  408) :  *'It 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  approve  of  the  doctrine  ot  reprobation,  in  order  to  be 
saved,"  he  does  not  flairdy  announce,  although  he  doubtless  means  to  rec(>gniae^ 
the  condition,  that  the  aoctrine  is  fully  understo^  in  itself  uid  in  its  acyuncts. 
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good  man,  so  far  forth  as  he  is  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  believes 
the  seven  doctrines  here  enumerated :  it  is  ^  normal  tendency  of  true 
religion  to  induce  this  faith  in  them ;  they  must  be  lovingly  received  in 
the  compkUj  if  not  in  the  inchoate  development  of  the  divine  life ;  the 
want  of  belief  in  them  is  a  concomitant,  a  cause,  and  an  effect  of  a  pro* 
portionate  want  of  piety ;  a  full  belief  in  them  is  eminently  congenial 
with  a  full-grown  virtue,  while  there  may  be  real  goodness  in  the  soul 
that  cherishes  one  of  them  and  is  too  imperfect  to  discern  the  truth  of 
the  others. 

If  the  intent  of  Dr.  Emmons  had  been,  in  this  discourse,  to  make  his 
utterances  quadrate  with  Christian  Catholicism,  he  would  have  multiplied 
definitive  classes;  he  would  have  thrown  in  the  checks  and  balances. 
But  his  aim  was  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  a  strongman;  to 
put  an  intelligent  people  on  their  guard  against  any  possible  aberration 
of  their  energetic  pastor.  He  did  not  stop  to  tythe  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin.  He  was  sedulous  to  cut  up  the  very  roots  of  a  stout  error, 
and  he  could  not  stay  his  broad  axe  just  then,  to  split  a  hair.  His 
decisive  words  made  the  desired  impress  on  his  auditory.  They  did  not 
stir  up  the  parish  to  suspect  the  new  minister,  but  they  were  remembered ; 
and  when  the  Swedenborgian  mysticism  had  begun  to  infect  the  shep* 
herd,  these  words  were  a  cordon  of  fire  around  the  fiock,  and  saved  them 
from  the  contagion.  That  minister  who  wore  the  three-cornered  hat 
understood  better  than  he  has  been  supposed  to  understand,  that  no 
captain  ever  gained  a  battle  by  merely  the  delicate  scales  for  weighing 
powder ;  that  no  fortress  was  ever  exploded  by  the  simple  niceties  of 
calculation  with  regard  to  the  thickness  of  a  bomb-shelL  ^  Boldness,'' 
said  Napoleon,  ^is  often  wisdom."  General  Jackson  once  made  the 
rash  remark,  that  '^  there  is  policy  in  rashness." 


JBmmons^s  distinction  between  the  Fundamental  and  the  less  Essen- 
tial Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  —  His  attachment  to  all  the  truths  of 
theology  was  so  intense,  that  he  was  disposed  to  exalt  every  one  of  them 
when  it  was  in  his  inmiediate  view.  As  long  as  he  looked  at  it,  he  saw 
no  end  of  its  value.  Thus,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Trinity,  he  makes  an 
impression  on  his  cursory  readers,  that  this  doctrine  is  the  fundamental 
one  of  the  GospeL  When  he  speaks  of  our  Toialy  or  of  our  Native 
Depravity,  he  makes  us  believe,  for  the  time,  that  this  truth  is  the  very 
basis  of  the  evangelical  system.  When  he  speaks  of  the  Divine  De« 
crees,  he  is  so  enamoured  of  the  doctrine,  that  he  seems  to  regard  it  as 
the  foundation  of  nearly  all  others.  When  he  speaks  of  certain  ethical 
principles,  he  appears  to  regard  each  of  them  as  the  comerHrtone  of  the 
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-edifice,  which  without  them  becomes  a  heap  of  rubbish.  His  ezpressioiis 
with  regard  to  all  these  truths  are  ptaiuj  as  signs  of  his  hearty  love  to 
them. 

But  the  superficial  reader  wiU  have  it,  that  they  are  plain  in  only  one 
respect ;  they  involve  a  plain  contradiction.  Emmons,  however,  is  too  rapid 
for  his  critics.  He  implies  more  than  they  perceive.  He  assumes  what 
they  have  not  had  time  to  grant*  He  taeitlg  but  not  plainly  intimates, 
that  in  its  subfective  relations  to  the  atonement  the  doctrine  of  our  native 
depravity  is  more  fundamental  than  any  other ;  but  in  its  objective  rela* 
tions  to  the  atonement,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  more  fundamental 
than  any  other.     Here  is  no  contradiction.     Here  is  a  deep  truth. 

Again,  Emmons  has  so  clear  an  insight  of  the  logical  relation  between 
different  articles  of  faith,  that  he  first  represents  various  truths  as  depend- 
ing on  a  certain  one,  and  aflerward  he  represents  that  one  truth  as  de* 
pending  on  each  of  the  others.  Each  is  a  fundamental  doctrine ;  and  in  a 
particular  juxtaposition  each  is  the  fundamental  doctrine.  A  hexagon 
may  rest  upon  either  of  its  six  sides.  Penetrated  with  a  conviction,  that 
the  truth  which  he  may  be  now  considering  is  essential  to  the  int^rity 
of  the  system,  he  speaks  as  if  this  single  truth  were  the  deepest  ground- 
work of  the  system,  and  he  does  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  he  is  not 
multiplying  foundations  until  he  will  leave  nothing  for  a  superstructure. 
He  has  been  condemned  for  distinguishing  too  many  doctrines  as  the 
basis  of  the  gospel.  He  specifies  here  seven,  and  there  nine,  of  tibese  doc- 
trines as  thus  fundamental.^  But  lus  critics  forget  that  he  regards  one  of 
the  essential  doctrines  as  involving  the  others,  and  therefore  he  intimates, 
more  sagaciously  than  perspicuously,  that  this  one  doctrine,  ifctrntrasled 
Hffith  others  which  differ  from  it  in  importance,  is  superior  to  theml  He 
has  been  condemned  for  extravagance  in  exalting  the  metaphysical  tenets 
of  Calvinism  into  the  rank  of  primary  truths.  But  is  he  extravagant  in 
thus  upraising  the  doctrine  of  decrees,  afler  he  has  represented  it  as 
comprehending  the  prophecies,  the  atonement,  the  regeneration,  sancti- 
fication,  final  perseverance,  and  salvation  of  the  elect,  the  eternal  punish* 
ment  of  the  wicked,  the  whole  government,  and  even  the  entire  character 
of  Jehovah?* 

StiU  again,  this  rapid  thinker,  more  certainly  than  plainly,  preserves 
a  distinction  between  a  higher  and  a  hwer  sense  of  the  yfov^,  foundation  ; 
also  between  a  more  ohvious  and  a  more  hidden  importance.  Thus  he 
affirms  of  the  Trinity :  ^'  The  gospel  is  so  absolutely  and  obviously  founded 
on  ^  it,  ^  that  whoever  denies  this  great  and  fundamental  truth,  must, 


1  See  pp.  294,  304,  above, 
a  Works,  II.  pp.  335-340. 
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ia  order  to  be  consistenty  deny  all  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
revealed  from  natural  religion."  ''This  doctrine  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  in  the  highest  seme  of  fundamental"  ^ 

Once  morCy  Emmons  distinguishes,  yta%  rather  than  clearly,  between  a 
fundamental  doctrine  and  a  central  doctrine.  The  Atonement  has  the 
Trinity  for  its  objective  foundation,  and  the  Native  Depravity  of  man  for 
its  subjective  foundation,  but  the  Atonement  is  raised  above  these  truths, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  the  basis  of  other  truths,  so  that  we  may  fitly  call 
it  ceniraL  The  ardent  theologian  has  been  reproached  by  men  who  mis- 
understand him,  for  not  giving  sufficient  prominence  to  the  atonement ; 
but  he  declares  over  and  over  and  over,  that  Jehovah  "  gives  the  brightest 
display  of  his  goodness  as  well  as  of  his  power  and  wisdom,  in  the  work 
of  redemption;"  that  ministers  ought  ''to  make  Christ  the  primary 
subject,"  "  the  mmn  subject  of  their  preaching ; "  that  "  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  is  the  most  essential  and  peculiar  principle  of  Christianity," 
for  all  other  principles  centre  in  it  The  doctrines  of  Native  and  Total 
Depravity  are  prized  as  the  ground  stones  on  which  the  atonement  rests. 
But  the  edifice  is  costlier  than  the  stones  which  underlie  it.  The  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  is  the  tower  which  rises  above,  and  forms 
the  crown  of,  the  atonement  The  central  truth  of  the  Grospel  is  sus- 
tained by  some,  and  it  sustains  other,  truths. 

In  these  and  various  other  ways,  may  Enunons  be  acquitted  from  the 
charge  of  contradicting  himself;  but  his  acquittal  is  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  an  immaculate  reputation  for  perspicuity.  He  is  one  of  the 
great  men  who  have  been  dishonored  through  their  very  fame.  His 
fiuue  has  been  that  of  a  dear,  rather  than  that  of  an  earnest  writer. 
But  his  hve  of  truth  was  as  intense,  as  his  perception  of  it  was  vivid. 
His  spirit  was  so  fervid,  that  his  phrases  are  often  too  brief.  Semper 
festinat  ad  eventum.  The  Princeton  Review  has  caught  a  glimpse  of 
this  peculiarity  in  Emmons.  It  affirms :  *  "  His  intrepidity  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  most  startling  and  odious  of  his  dogmas  is  perhaps  the  grand 
secret  of  his  strength ;  he  saves  time  by  it ;  he  saves  the  multiplied  ex- 
planations and  ambrages  of  the  New  Haven  School"  These  words  of 
the  Reviewer  are  like  those  of  Dr.  Emmons,  in  one  respect  They  are 
decisive,  Th^  are  ardent.  They  save  time.  In  asserting  one  truth, 
they  may  leave  one  wrong  impression. 

Having  made  these  criticisms  on  the  perspicuity  of  the  Franklin 
preacher,  let  us  proceed  to  a  new  theme. 


1  Works,  n.  pp.  143, 153. 
»  Vol.  XIV.  p,  532. 
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6.— Emmoits  was  a  PonrrED  prkaoheb. 


To  preach  plainly  often  means  to  preach  painted^  The  natural 
frankness  of  Emmons  aided  hun  in  making  his  discourses />6r^nen^  to  die 
condition  of  individuals.  He  says  more  than  once,  that  the  preacher. 
^  who  means  to  penetrate  and  impress  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  will  he 
Tery  particular  in  the  application  of  his  discourses."  In  characterizing 
certain  pulpit  orators  he  has  remarked,  *'  Thej  make  the  truth  shines  but 
do  not  make  it  pinch^  One  of  his  most  noted  sermons  was  from  the 
text,  ^  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goadgr  '<  The  preacher  is  aiming 
at  me,"  was  a  very  conmion  exclamation  of  his  auditors.  He  would 
have  been  a  more  popular  divine,  if  he  had  discoursed  about  generic  sin, 
but  he  punctured  men  with  the  charge  of  their  own  personal  sin. 
Hearers  would  have  been  more  amused  with  him,  if  he  had  talked  on 
their  transgression  committed  six  thousand  years  ago ;  but  he  would  not 
thus  divert  them  from  their  present  individual  transgression.  He  would 
have  smoothed  the  edge  of  his  appeals  if  he  had  spoken  of  sin  as  a 
passive  state,  as  a  mere  liability,  as  something  imputed,  not  actual ;  but 
when  he  said  sin,  he  meant  Sin^  that  horrible  act  for  which  every  one  of 
his  hearers  was  then  deserving  of  everlasting  death.  He  did  not  trifle 
with  abstractions.  He  did  not  charm  his  hearers  with  grotesque  gener- 
alizations. He  thrust  upon  them,  and  into  them,  the  accusation  of  the 
very  iniquity  which  they  were  committing  while  he  was  yet  speaking. 

It  has  been  often  surmised  that  he  discoursed  so  much  on  the  general 
doctrines  of  revelation,  as  to  render  it  needful  for  him  to  glide  over  the 
practical  details  of  life.  But  his  sermons  are  not  monotonous  treatises 
on  a  few  abstract  dogmas.  They  are  diversified  with  commendations  of 
all  the  virtues,  and  sharp  censures  of  all  the  vices.  They  not  only 
specify  the  common  offences  against  moral  law,  but  they  pointedly 
condemn,  under  their  own  names,  lotteries,  card-playing,  dancing,  tavern- 
haunting,  fondness  for  dress,  eagerness  to  obtain  clothing  manufactured 

^  in  foreign  lands,  straggling  over  the  road  or  fields  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
^as  he  a  "mere  metaphysician,"  a  theological  abstraction?  "What 
mean,"  he  asks  from  the  pulpit,  "  what  mean  the  prancing  of  horses,  the 
rattle  of  carriages,  the  passing  and  repassing  of  travellers  before  and 
after  public  worship  ?  What  mean  the  circles  round  the  house  of  God 
nfter  public  services  are  ended?"  His  maxim  was:  "Christ  never 
drew  a  bow  at  a  venture,  but  always  directed  the  arrows  of  troth  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers."  There  was  doubtless  a  fluttering  among  his 
auditors,  when  Emmons  remarked  from  his  pulpit :  "  Prodigally  rogns 

'  among  us  in  every  form,  and  in  every  place,  covering  the  heads  of  rich 
and  poor  with  the  feathers' o£  folly  and  pride."    "  The  youth  in  this  [^aoe 
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are  not  so  much  governed  in  their  fashions  by  the  example  of  other 
places,  as  by  the  example  of  9k  few  in  this.    If  this/ei£7  therefore  would  . 
set  a  good  example  in  this  respect^  they  would  easily  bring  into  discredit  v 
and  disuse  many  superfluities  and  fopperies  of  dress,  which  begin  to  ' 
increase  and  prevaiL"  ' 

The  dexterity  with  which  Emmons  applies  his  great  doctrines  to  the 
minute  afiairs  of  life,  is  often  surprising.  Does  a  juggler  and  fortune- 
teller straggle  into  the  neighborhood  of  Franklin?  The  parishioners 
have  a  sermon  which  points  out  the  distinction  between  decree  and  fate, 
also  between  the  secret  and  the  revealed  will  of  Grod ;  proves  that  the 
divine  purposes  are  not  a  rule  for  our  duty,  and  are  not  in  conflict  with 
the  divine  law ;  aims  to  solve  the  apparent  contradiction  between  the 
decree  that  insures  the  certainty  of  sinning  and  the  command  that  forbids 
the  act  <^  sinning,  also  between  the  predestined  certainty  and  the  entire 
freeness  of  the  act ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these  high  discussions  the 
"Inference**  comes:  "If  Grod's  secret  will  respects  the  taking  place  of 
future  events,  then  all  uninspired  men  who  pretend  to  reveal  God's  secret 
will,  or  to  foreieO  future  events,  are  guilty  of  both  folly  and  falsehood.** 
They  "  ought  to  be  avoided,  despised,  and  condemned.**  The  first  three 
sentences  of  this  recondite  sermon,  illustrate  the  aptness  of  Emmons  in 
exciting  the  curiosity  of  his  hearers.  The  young  men  whom  the  stroll- 
ing fortune-teller  would  entice  from  their  field  labors,  were  led  to  anUci- 
pate  some  ^ Lnprovement"  from  these  opening  words:  —  "It  is  a  mark 
of  the  moral  depravity  of  mankind,  that  they  are  generally  more  inquisitive 
to  know  their  fortune,  than  to  know  their  dut^.  They  are  much  more 
solicitous  to  know  what  God  intends,  than  what  he  requires.  He  has 
told  them  their  duty,  which  they  do  not  desire  to  know ;  but  he  has  not 
told  them  their  fortune,  which  they  are  fond  of  being  told.** 

7.  —  Hb  developed    the    HABMOITT  of  DOCTBntB. 

^  I  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  time  in  making  joints.**  Unless 
we  remember  this  remark  of  Emmons,  we  shall  derive  a  false  idea  from 
some  of  the  preceding  Sections.  Perhaps  he  was  more  distinguished  for 
his  aptness  in  unfolding  the  connection  of  truths,  than  for  his  daring  in 
the  utterance  of  pointed  words.  One  of  his  discourses  would  startle  the 
whole  town,  and  bring  out  a  large  audience  to  hear  another  discourse,  that 
should  be  the  correlative  and  counterpart  of  the  first  The  second  sermon 
would  be  equally  bold  afid  positive,  and  would  arouse  the  curiosity  of  his 
hearers  to  understand  how  two  trains  of  thought  apparently  so  dissimilar, 
couki  be  reconciled  with  each  other.  A  third  sermon  would  unfold  the 
eonsistenirjr  between  truths  which  before  seemed  antagonistic.    The  three 
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discourses,  all  equally  novel,  would  excite  and  retain  for  three  weeks  the 
deep  interest  of  his  parishioners,  who  would  then  he  directed,  in  a  simi- 
lar method,  to  three  other  trains  of  thought,  equally  distinct  and  equally 
fitunulating.  Some  preachers,  he  remarks,  ^  not  only  contradict  in  one 
discourse,  what  they  have  said  in  another,  hut  they  say  and  unsay,  assert 
and  deny  the  same  things  in  the  same  discourse."^  He  has  heen  hlamed 
fi>r  holding  up  one  doctrine  so  high  that  it  seemed  to  conflict  with  another 
doctrine,  which  had  previously  been  raised  into  bold  relief.  But  he  was 
careful  to  reconcile  in  a  distinct  sermon,  the  statements  which  had  ap- 
peared successively  prominent,  and  mutually  antagonistic  The  follow- 
ing is  the  substtmce  of  a  colloquy  which  he  conducted  twice  at  least, 
perhaps  oftener,  with  more  than  one  inqubitive  parishioner : 

"  Mr.  Emmons,  did  yoa  not  contradict  joorself  in  your  last  discourse  ?  " 

"Contradict myself, how?  where?" 

*'  Did  you  not  say  that  a,  6,  c,  was  true  ?  " 

"Tes;  and  did  I  contradict  it  ?" 

**  Why,  sir,  yoa  said  in  a  prerious  sermon  that ''  — ^- 

"  Ah,  yon  mean,  do  you,  that  in  my  last  sermon  I  contradicted  what  I  had  said  in 
my  sermon  befcre  the  last  ?  " 

"  Tes,  sir,  that  is  what  I  mean." 

"You  do  not  mean,  then,  that  I  contradicted  myself  in  one  and  the  same  dis- 
course?" 

"No,sU:.'' 

"  Oh,  that  18  a  diffisrent  thing.    Come  to  meeting  next  Sabbath." 

And  the  next  Sabbath  would  develop  the  harmony  which  the  careful 
preacher  deemed  it  unmeet  to  unfold  in  the  private  colloquy.  Thus  did 
he  quicken  the  interest  of  his  auditors  in  the  relation  of  truths  to  each 
other.  His  habitual  aim  was,  to  excite  among  his  people  a  thirst  for 
knowledge.  He  reiterated  his  maxim,  ^  A  desire  to  learn  divine  truth 
always  accompanies  a  good  capacity  and  a  good  heart" 

This  development  of  the  connection  between  doctrines  each  of  which 
had  been  presented  in  a  vigorous  and  positive  style,  gave  to  the  Franklin 
preacher  a  popularity  among  those  who  knew  him,  which  he  did  not 
possess  among  strangers.  Hearing  him  occasionally,  the  strangers  were 
sometimes  repelled  by  his  bold,  stem  Calvinism.  Hearing  him  regulariy, 
and  revering  his  mental  and  moral  worth,  his  friends  were  stimulated  to 
look  out  for  some  future  reconciliation  of  apparent  paradoxes.  Sparks 
of  light  would  come  from  the  conflicting  statements.  Professor  Pond,  of 
Bangor,  writes :  ^  Emmons  was  one  of  those  pteachers  respecting  whom 
no  one  could  be  indifferent  His  friends  greatly  loved  and  honored  him, 
and  his  enemies  as  intensely  disliked  him.    There  was  scarcely  a  congre- 

1  See  Dr.  Balch's  remark,  p.  194,  above. 
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gation  within  the  circle  of  his  ezchangesy  in  which  there  were  not  some 
two  or  three  who  would  take  their  hats  and  make  for  the  door,  as  soon 
as  thej  saw  him  enter  the  house.  Still,  the  house,  as  a  general  thing, 
was  fuller  than  ordinary,  when  it  was  known  beforehand  that  he  was  to 
preach.** 

8. — Tbb  orioikalitt  akd  ikoekuitt  or  Emxoks. 

"  I  fully  agree  wHh  the  remaik  made  to  me  some  years  einoe  by  Dr.  [Lyman] 
Beecher,  Uiat  no  man  in  oar  country  has  thought  more  on  the  subject  of  theology  than 
Dr.  Emmons."  —  Xetter  of  Rev,  Jod  Hawes,  D.  D. 

*'  The  man  cannot  be  named  whom  Emmons  followed,  either  in  doctrine,  or  style, 
or  manner.    He  was  himstif,  in  ereiy  respect,  and  nobody  else." — Dr,  Ide. 

As  the  Franklin  recluse  did  his  own  thinking,  he  was  original  even 
when  he  does  not  appear  so.  He  is  an  independent  witness  for  the  Bible. 
His  ingenui^  was  involved  in  his  originality.  It  is  conspicuous  in  such 
sermons  as  ^  The  Excuse  of  Sinners  their  Condemnation^"  and  in  minor 
reasoning  processes  like  the  fdlowing: 

Prayer  has  an  actual,  pontive  influence  in  persuading  the  Deity  to  grant  a  favor.  —  "If 
prayers  did  not  really  operate  as  means  in  procuring  dirine  favors,  then  it  would  be 
as  proper  to  pray  for  divine  blessings  ajkr  they  are  granted,  as  before.  But  this  we  all 
know  to  be  absurd.  Suppose  a  good  man  hears  that  his  friend  at  a  distance  is  dan- 
gerously sick ;  it  is  certainly  proper  that  he  should  pray  for  his  life.  But  supposing 
he  is  credibly  informed,  a  few  weeks  after,  that  his  friend  is  entirely  restored  to  health ; 
it  is  certainly  improper  that  he  should  continue  to  pray  for  the  removal  of  his  sickness. 
The  reason  is,  while  his  friend  was  side,  his  prayers  might  be  the  means  of  procuring 
his  recovery ;  but  after  that  event  had  actually  taken  place,  his  prayers  could  no  longer 
operate  as  means  of  bringing  it  to  pass.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  immutability  of 
the  divine  purposes,  instead  of  destroying,  actually  establishes,  the  necessity  and  preva- 
lence of  prayer." 

It  is  wrong  to  punish  men  for  the  sins  of  their  progenitor,  —  "  We  know  it  is  not  right 
that  a  present  generation  should  be  punished  for  the  sins  of  a  future  generation. 
What  possible  guilt  can  the  present  generation  derive  from  a  ftiture  generation  ?  Sup- 
pose GJod  now  knows  all  the  sins  that  the  next  generation  after  this  shall  commit ; 
and  suppose  he  now  knows  that  their  sins  will  be  enormously  great;  and  suppose 
they  shall  surpass  in  number  and  guilt,  the  sins  of  all  former  generations ;  can  this 
knowledge  of  the  next  generation  justify  God  in  punishing  us  for  their  sins  ?  How  can 
God  Justly  punish  us  for  the  sins  of  a  generation  that  are  gone  from  the  stage  of  life, 
any  more  than  he  can  justly  punish  us  for  the  sins  of  a  generation  that  have  not  yet 
come  upon  the  stage  of  life  ?  " 

The  final  separation  ofihe  wicked  from  the  righteous  does  not  prove  that  God  is  a  respecter 
of  persons. — "It  is  said,  'If  God  should  save  some  of  mankind  and  finally  punish 
others,  then  he  would  be  a  respecter  of  persons.'    To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
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diviiie  inspiration  assures  as  that  God's  rewarding  the  righteons  and  punishing  tho 
wicked,  is  the  very  thing  which  demonstrates  him  to  he  no  respecter  of  persons.  '  But 
if  ye  call  on  the  Father,  who,  without  respect  of  persons  judgeth  according  to  every 

man's  work,  pass  the  time  of  your  sojourning  here  in  fear.'  1  Pet.  1 :  17 'Bui 

he  that  doeth  wrong,  shall  receive  for  the  wrong  which  he  hath  done ;  cmd  there  is  nd 
respect  o/peracms,'  Coloss.  3 :  23-25.  And  the  apostle  tells  the  finally  impenitent  sin- 
ner, that  '  God  will  render  to  every  num  according  to  his  deeds,'  ....  '  For  there  i$ 
no  respect  of  persons  with  God,'  Rom.  2 :  6-11." 

AU  beUevers  in  the  Bible  must  bdieve  in  Universal  SaliKUion,  or  else  in  Total  Depravity.  — 
Some  Universalists  "  deny,  that  there  is  any  essential  distinction  between  saints  and 
sinners  in  this  life.  They  hold,  that  all  men  are  partly  bad  and  partly  good,  and  that 
none  are  totally  depraved.  If  they  can  prove  this,  it  is  granted,  that  they  can  fidrly 
in/kr  from  it  that  all  men  will  be  saved.  For  the  gospel  does  certainly  promise  eternal 
life  to  all  who  truly  love  God,  repent  of  sin,  and  beUevo  in  Christ,  or  have  the  least 
degree  of  saving  grace." 


9.  —  HiB  CHILDLIKE  STATEXEITTS. 

The  ingenuity  of  Emmons  has  been  commended  so  often,  that  many 
regard  him  as  a  mere  intellectual  gymnast  In  order  to  catch  the 
ear  of  children,  he  never,  like  John  Wesley,  composed  an  entire  dis- 
course in  words  of  one  syllable.  He  is  one  of  the  last  men  who  would 
be  called  a  "  Children's  Preacher."  He  aimed,  however,  to  give  *•  their 
portion  in  due  season,''  to  the  young  as  well  as  the  old.  Begarding 
him  as  a  mere  dry  metaphysician,  his  readers  smile  at  some  of  his 
sentences,  and  pronounce  them  more  juvenile  than  philosophicaL  But 
such  readers  forget,  that  these  sentences  were  written  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  down  high  truths  to  the  comprehension  of  the  youngest  listeners. 
The  second  sentence  of  his  sermon  on  the  Primitive  Rectitude  of  Adam^ 
is :  **  No  parent,  perhaps,  has  ever  been  treated  with  so  little  propriety 
and  respect,  as  Adam."  Would  not  every  small  ploughboy  "  prick  up 
his  predestinating  ears,"  when  he  was  startled  with  this  homelike  item  of 
history  ?  He  would  soon  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  on  the 
power  of  one  being,  to  create  the  holiness  of  another.  In  order  to  prove 
that  conscience  is  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind,  Emmons  remarks  that 
"  conscience  is  seated  in  the  breast'*  "  It  is  here  [in  the  breast  that]  we 
feel  pleasure  or  pain  whenever  we  are  approved  or  condeilined  by  con- 
science.  But  when  we  freely  employ  the  powers  of  perception^  reason^ 
and  memory y  we  find  it  is  the  head,  which  is  either  agreeably  or  disa- 
greeably affected."  This  argument  provokes  a  derisive  laugh  from 
critics,  who  do  not  consider  that  the  substance  of  the  argument  is  manly, 
while  only  the  form  of  it  is  childlike ;  and  this  simple  form  was  chosen 
because  it  was  most  fitted  to  interest  the  ploughboy  and  the  dairy  maid. 
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who  were  stimulated  to  intellectual  researches  by  such  kindly  accommo* 
dations  to  their  need.  This  very  argument  once  arrested  the  attention  of 
a  boy  only  twelve  years  old,  aroused  his  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  Men- 
tal Science,  and  made  on  him  a  life-long  impression  that  the  Moral 
Faculty  is  the  most  peculiar,  the  most  energetic,  and  the  most  authorita- 
tive of  all  the  soul's  powers. 

Hundreds  of  artless,  nursery  phrases  like  the  following,  are  specimens 
of  his  condescension  to  children : 

''  The  greatest  traTellen  and  navigators,  for  the  time  being,  are  not  half  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  world  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  as  the  angels  are,  who  are 
very  numerous,' very  intelligent,  and  very  attentive  observers  of  all  that  they  see  and 
hear  while  traversing  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Though  every  individual 
angel  may  not  take  the  circuit  of  the  whole  world,  yet  some  or  other  of  them  are  con- 
tinually making  their  excursions  through  all  the  nations  and  regions  of  the  earth. — 
They  must  visit  all  the  cities,  all  the  courts,  all  the  armies,  and  all  the  navies  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  all  other  places  and  persons." 

**  Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  angels  in  heaven,  have  actually  been  in  this  world,  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  on  difierent  occasions ;  and  there  is  no  time  when  they  are  all  absent 
from  this  place  of  their  destination." 

**  They  have  understood  the  origin,  nature,  extent,  and  consequences  of  the  scheme 
of  redemption  for  nearly  six  thousand  years,  though  it  was  not  so  early  or  generally 
known  in  this  world." 

"  The  living  have  sometimes  requested  &e  dead,  before  they  left  the  earth,  to  break 
over  this  barrier  [between  the  two  worlds]  and  appear  to  them  again ;  and  they  have 
engaged  to  do  it,  if  it  should  be  in  their  power." 

"By  hearing  this,  or  some  other  discourse  in  which  Christ  condemned  the  self- 
righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  Nicodemus,  a  Pharisee  and  ruler  of  the 
Jews,  was  led  to  desire  a  private  interview  with  him,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  more  light 
upon  some  subject  which  labored  in  his  mind.  This  was  probably  the  subject  of  re- 
generation, though  he  did  not  expressly  mention  it" 

How  could  Abraham  know  that  God  spake  to  him,  as  God  is  said  to  have  spoken 
in  Genesis  22 :  8  ?  **  Abraham  was  under  peculiar  advantages  to  know  the  voice  of 
God,  who  had  {requen|Iy  appeared  to  him  and  conversed  with  him  before.  If  this  had 
been  the  first  time  that  God  had  spoken  to  him,  he  might  not  have  known  his  voice. 
Samuel  did  not  know  the  voice  of  God,  the  first  time  he  spake  to  him.  But  Abraham 
was  an  old  prophet  We  have  an  account  of  God's  speakmg  to  him  no  less  than  six 
\times  before  this." 

10. — The  PEBTnrENCE  op  his  DiscontSBS. 

Each  of  his  sermons  wasJUted  to  some  peculiar  exigency  of  some  of  his 
hearers.  Those  who  have  best  known  the  timeliness  of  his  discourses, 
have  most  admired  his  skill  in  adapting  them  to  their  specific  end.  Not 
in  all,  but  in  many  respects,  his  style  is  singularly  pertinent  to  his  theme. 
We  fail  to  notice  the  appropriateness  of  his  words,  because  they  flow  so 
easily.    They  cannot  be  fully  understood  unless  they  be  studied^  and 
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thej  are  apparently  too  simple  to  require,  or  to  reward  a  toilsome 
iuvestigation.  Scores  of  illustrations  like  the  following  may  be  gleaned 
from  his  discourses : 

Eis  Semum  <m  the  Preacher^8  ilim. — We  are  somewhat  sorpriaed  when  we  hear  tm 
abstract  metaphysician  declare,  that '  hearers  always  ^ee^  when  the  preacher  hits  them ; 
and  he  always  hits  them  when  he  describes  their  character/  Why  does  Emmons 
employ  this  striking  phraseology?  His  text  is:  "The  words  of  the  wise  are  as 
goads"  The  sermon,  therefore,  must  be  sharpened  with  phrases  pointed  like  the 
text.  Hence,  the  title  of  the  sermon  is :  "The  aim  of  a  wise  preacher;"  and  we 
are  told  that  the  wise  preacher  "will  handle  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word 
of  God,  with  skill  and  dexterity,  and  strike  every  hearer  in  the  most  tender  and  vulner- 
able part."  The  feelings  of  the  author  are  so  quickened  by  his  theme,  that  the  most 
ordinary  current  of  his  language  is  affected  by  it,  and  we  read  such  words  as  these  on 
almost  every  page:  " penetraU,"  " impress,"  *' fasten,"  *' clinch,"  "pierce,"  '* direct," 
**wound,"  "probe,"  "soothe,"  "stupefy,"  "bow,"  "subdue,"  "pungency,"  "spear,** 
"nail,"  "flaw,"  "surgeon,"  "force,"  "bright,"  "sharp,"  "keen,"  "pointed,"  "defence- 
less," "  searching,"  "  smoother  than  oil,"  "  naked  truth,"  etc.,  etc. 


His  Sermon  on  Walking  with  GW. — The  text  is,  "  And  Enoch  walked  with  God,*' 
etc.  Therefore,  the  style  of  the  discourse  moves  onward  in  phrases  like  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Those  who  walk  with  God  view  his  hand,"  "  saints  walk  together,"  "  are  compan- 
ions," "come  out  from  the  world,"  "follow  Christ,"  "walk  worthy  of  their  vocation.'* 
"  God  keeps  those  who  walk  with  him,  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,"  "spreads  the  wing  of 
his  protection  over  them ; "  "  they  enjoy  the  light  of  his  countenance,"  "approach  unto 
God,"  "draw  nigh  to  God,"  "  have  ofes  to  see  him,  ears  to  hear  him."  They  arc  "p*f- 
grims  "  and  "strangers"  on  the  earth,  have  "  waited  in  the  way"  of  the  divine  judg- 
ments, are  comforted  by  the  rod  and  staff  of  the  shepherd,  will  enjoy  "  eternal  rest' 
Some  "axe  led  astray  from  God,"  "depart  from  him,  deviate  from  the  path  of  rectitude,'* 
"go  back,"  "  walk  in  darkness."  "  God  hides  his  fSace  from  those  who  wander  from 
him."    "  Satan  can  be  made  to  Jiee,"  etc.,  etc. 


His  Sermon  on  Spiritual  Darkness.  — From  the  text :  "  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as 
darkness ;  they  know  not  at  what  they  stumble,"  we  And  a  discourse  shaded  with 
words  like  these :  The  "  wicked  walk  in  darkness,"  "  in  crooked  paths,"  are  "  insensible 
to  objects  leading  to  ruin,"  are  "blind  to  the  moral  beauty  of  God,"  are  "groping  at 
noonday,"  have  "darkness  in  the  daytime,"  "grope  for  the  wall,"  "grope  as  if  they 
had  no  eyes,"  "  have  their  understandings  darkened,"  "  stumble  at  noonday,"  "stumble 
oyer  each  other,"  "stumble  over  their  religious  duties,"  "stwnable  over  their  own 
hearts;  "  "no  light  which  men  can  exhibit  wiU  prevent  the  sinner  from  stumbling,-" 
"they  run  into  false  ways,"  have  not  "  a  gleam  of  hope,"  "  Satan  blinds  their  minds," 
"  leads  them  blindfold  to  destruction,"  "  they  say,  the  Lord  seelh  not,"  "  their  iccgf  is 
dark  and  slippery,"  "their  body  is  full  of  darkness,"  they  have  a  "  selfish  ofe,"  "  the 
universe  is  dark  to  them  and  mysterious,"  their  table  is  "a  snare  and  trap,"  "their 
path  is  as  the  setting  sun  which  withdraws  every  beam  of  light  from  the  ^,"  they  "  will 
dose  their  eyes  in  everlasting  darkness,"  "  in  blackness  and  darkness  forever ; "  "  God  in- 
volves them  in  total  darkness  and  ruin,"  gives  them  "  a  spirit  of  slumber  ;  "  "  ^eyfbU," 
"douds  and  darkness  gather  around  thekpath,"  "they  must  see  God's  tmth; "  "the 
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Bible /xwito  ottf  the  way  to  heayen ; "  "^Ught  of  the  body !» ibe  eye;"  "a  good  eje 
lets  in  natural  light,  a  good  heart  lets  in  moral  light ;  **  good  men  "  extend  their  viemu 
into  eternity;"  **  God  causes  the  light  to  shine  ont  of  dttrknesa"  "  to  ihine  into  men'i 
hearts  and  give  them  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  in  Ae  face  of  Jesus 
Christ;"  "marvellous  light,"  **  perfect  dag."  **  Look,  ye  blind,ihBt  ye  maj  see;"  "bring 
iforth  the  blind  that  have  eyes,"  etc.,  etc 

His  Sermon  on  the  Final  Earvest,  —  This  is  redolent  of  the  good  seed  found  in  the 
Parable  of  the  Sower :  **  God's  seed  time  may  continue  thousands  of  years,"  ho  "will 
have  a  harvest"  he  "  must  have  a  time  to  reap  as  well  as  to  sow"  "his  laborers  are  sow- 
ing in  \dBjidd,"  "  he  employs  men  and  angels  as  laborers  in  his  vineyard,  and  instruF- 
ments  in  his  hand,"  his  "  angels  guarded  the  tree  of  life,"  "  he  will  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  labors,"  "they  are  his  servants,"  they  "  do  the  ufork  which  he  gave  them  to  do," 
"he  employed  Bomans,  Grecians,  Babylonians,  etc,  to  labor  for  the  coming  of  Christ ; " 
—  "  from  these  worldly  laborers  he  will  reap  a  rtcA  harvest,"  they,  too,  will  "  eat  the  fruit 
of  their  doings ; " — he  will  reap  theyhnts  of  the  labors  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  "  went  into 
his  father's  vineyard,"  and  was  "  a  faithful  and  laborious  servant,"  more  so  than  any 
other  man  who  ever  "  went  voluntarily  into  his  fuher^sfeld;"  after  finishing  his  pain- 
ful labors,  Christ  will  exhibit  the  fruits  of  "  ihem  before  the  eyes  of  all  creatures ; " — the 
harvest  will  not  come  until  the  end  of  the  world;  neither  wlwat  nor  tares  will  be  mature 
^then;  "all  will  be  n>e  then;"  "  God's  harvest  being  fully  ripe,  he  yirm  gather  it 
in;"  his  "harvest  mil  not  be  blasted,  or  injured  by  any  accident;"  "  after  the  judg- 
ment God  will  rest  from  his  labors  and  reap  thejhuts  of  his  works  of  creation ; "  he 
"  bat  been  laboring  from  the  early  days  of  eternity,"  "  having  formed  his  plan,  he 
began  1o  labor  with  his  own  hand;  "  he  "  will  reap  a  rich  andplaUifid  harvest  of  knowl- 
edge ; "  for  "  men  grow  in  knowledge  as  they  grow  in  years,"  angeb  have  "  been  growing 
in  knowledge  from  the  day  of  their  creation,  but  will  not  come  to  their  yi<S  growth  tiU 
they  see  all  intelligent  creatures  collected,  and  theur  views,  etc.,  unfolded; "  — improve- 
ments in  knowledge  are  made  under  divine  cultivation,  —  God  '*  will  reap  a  harvest  of 
holiness  "  as  well  as  knowledge ;  this  will  augment  the  "joy  of  the  harvest,"  "  he  might 
have  enjoyed  rest  in  contemplating  his  perfections ;  he  knew  how  much  care  and  labor 
the  universe  would  cause  him,"  but  now  "  his  creatures  will  enjoy  his  rich  and  happy 
harvest"  " his  wheat  is  in  a  green  and  imperfect  state,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
tares ; "  "  all  intelligent  beings  are  trying  to  ripen  it ; "  "  when  good  men  taefuUy 
ripe,  they  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  bad  men ;  "  "  light  is  sowing  for  the  righN 
eous ;  '^  — ."  every  one  gathereth  with  God  or  scattereth ; "  "  Israel  is  an  empty  vine 
which  bringeth  forth  fhdt  unto  himself."  "  Te  have  sown  much  and  bring  in  little/' 
etc,  etc 


11.  — Wa0  ElOCOKS   G0K0I8B   OR   DIVFUSB,  EXACT    OR    IKDETIHITS    Dl    HIS 

STYLE  ? 

"  A  very  rare  corobinadon  of  excellences  was  found  in  his  [Emmons's]  sermons  — 
order,  elegance,  simplicity,  purity,  conciseness,  clearness,  pungency,  power.  They 
seem  almost  equally  adapted  to  the  pulpit  and  the  closet ;  and,  as  models,  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  young  preacher." 

These  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Ralph  Emerson,  formerly  Professor  in 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.    There  are  opponents  of  Emmons, 
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however,  who  affirm  that,  instead  of  being  a  concise,  he  is  an  eminently- 
diffuse  writer.  For  such  antagonistic  judgments  there  must  be  some 
reason.  One  reason  is,  that  in  different  sermons  the  Franklin  preacher, 
like  every  other,  reiterates  the  same  idea  in  different  connections,  and 
reclothes  the  idea  in  the  same  old  phrases.  Hence  comes  the  impression 
that  he  employs  more  words  than  he  needs,  in  enforcing  a  single  truth. 
A  similar  impression  is  made  bj  the  multitudinous  speeches  of  Daniel 
Webster.  If  the  repetitions  were  omitted,  the  bulk  of  these  speedies 
would  be  reduced  within  comparatively  narrow  lines,  yet  Webster,  while 
in  one  point  of  view  diffuse,  is  in  another  point  of  view  admirably  con- 
cise. If  Emmons  had  compressed  his  sermons  into  one  uniform  treatise^ 
thej  would  have  gained  in  compactness,  what  they  would  have  lost  in 
adaptation  to  different  men  at  different  times. 

The  thedogy  taught  in  the  works  of  EmmonB,  "  eo  iar  as  it  is  peculiar  to  a  certain 
sdiool,  is  more  precisely  and  perfectly  exhibited  [by  these  works]  than  by  any  other 
writings ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  not  peculiar  to  that  school,  it  is  not  only  defined  with 
admirable  exactness,  but  defended  by  the  soundest,  clearest,  and  strongest  logic." 

These  are  the  words  of  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  now  Professor  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  There  are  opponents  of  Em- 
mons, however,  who  affirm  that  he  is  indefinite  rather  than  exact  in  his 
phraseology.  Thej  have  some  ground  for  their  criticism.  In  his  com- 
pression of  language,  he  sometimes  crowds  into  one  word,  a  more  expan- 
sive meaning  than  properly  bel<M:igs  to  it.  He  forces  so  many  thoughts 
into  a  single  phrase,  that  it  becomes  more  dense  than  clear,  and  it  is  too 
comprehensive  to  be  precise.  Thus,  in  a  sermon  developing  the  superi- 
ority of  men  to  animals,  he  desires  to  teach  that  we  are  distinguished 
from  brutes  hj  our  Acuities  of  abstraction  and  generalization,  and  of 
combining  in  new  forms  the  ideas  which  we  have  abstracted  and  general- 
ized. But  instead  of  perplexing  the  farmers  of  his  parish  by  enumerat- 
ing these  three  powers,  he  condenses  his  nomenclature  into  one  word,  and 
employs  the  term  "  imagination  "  as  designating  the  three.*  In  various 
instances  Dr.  Emmons  has  sacrificed  the  exactness,  to  the  close  and  ner- 
vous compression,^  and  also  to  the  Biblical  forms,  of  his  language.    In 

1  Works,  Orig.  Ed.  Vol.  VII.  pp.  279,  280. 

^  '*  Two  directly  opposite  doctrmes  cannot  both  be  tme,  bat  om  mnst  be  trae  and 
the  other  felse."  This  assertion  is  correct  with  regard  to  those  doctrines  which  Emmons 
was  considering^  bat  he  did  not  sappose  it  to  be  correct  with  regard  to  all  opposing 
statements ;  as,  the  two  statements  that  no  descendant  of  Adam  has  died,  and  au 
descendants  of  Adam  hare  died,  are  both  false. 

"  God  himself  cannot  (to  speak  wiA  reverence)  make  them  [sinners]  contented." 
The  highest,  purest  kind  of  contentment  he  cannot  give,  but  Emmons  aid  not  mean 
to  teach  that  Omnipotence  cannot  give  to  men  any  kind  of  contentment. 
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the  facile  cuirent  of  his  words,  however,  we  are  often  arrested  hj  the 
distinctness  and  precision  of  his  terminology.  "  In  what  does  sin  con- 
sist?" This  was  the  question.  ''Sinning:"  this  was  the  reply;  and 
this  one  word  is  a  memento  of  his  definiteness  as  well  as  conciseness. 
Many  of  his  apothegms  in  this  Memoir  exemplify  the  same  rhetorical 
virtues. 

12.  — Was  hb  a  neat  whiter  1 

"  The  leader  of  Emmons's  sermons  is  like  one  passing  over  an  extensive  and  well- 
cnldvated  farm ;  the  fences  are  substantial  and  erect ;  the  fields  are  rerdant,  sqoare, 
and  regular,  not  triangular;  the  meadows  are  separated  fixmi  the  woodlands,  and  the 
pastures  from  the  tillage;  the  mansion  house  is  not  lofty,  but  neat  and  spadous,  and 
speaks  itself  the  seat  of  wealth,  bi;t  not  of  dissipation-— of  lu^piness,  but  not  of  am- 
bition. The  prospects  are  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys,  and  enriched  with  springs 
and  rivulets/'— iZo;.  Samud  Whdpl^t  Triangle, 

Signal  injustice  is  done  to  the  Franklin  minister  by  comparing  his 
style  with  that  of  Washington  Irving  and  Charles  Lamb.  It  ought  to 
be  compared  with  the  style  of  clergymen  writing  in  his  own  land,  and  in 
his  own  day.  In  this  comparison,  his  style  is  peculiar.  It  is  eminent  for 
its  freedom  from  turgid  or  declamatory  paragraphs ;  from  rough,  jagged 
phrases ;  from  all  ostentation  of  learning  or  depth,  of  orthodoxy  or  origi- 
nality. In  this  comparison,  it  is  a  chaste,  neat  style.  Slovenly  sentences 
may  be  found  in  his  discourses ;  yet  where  is  the  author  of  his  time  and 
condition  who  could  publish  more  than  three  hundred  sermons,  without 
reviting  one  quarter  of  them  for  the  press^  and  exhibit  so  few  clumsy, 
slouching  paragraphs.  Thus,  in  his  discourse  on  the  ^  Necessity  of  Zeal 
in  maintaining  Divine  Institutions,"  he  has  ^pointed  otU  the  difference 
between  positive  and  moral  duties,"  in  a  way  which  may  be  called  a 
model  for  pure  concise  definition.  Hundreds  of  his  sentences  may  be 
quoted  which  dropped  fix>m  his  pen  without  a  moment's  premeditation, 
and  yet  are  what  one  of  his  parishioners  termed  "  uncommonly  clean." 
The  following  are  taken  almost  at  random : 

"  Partiality  consists  not  merely  in  treating  one  person  differently  from  another,  but 
in  treating  one  person  differently  from  another  without  any  reason" 

**  The  highest  degree  of  common  grace  leaves  men  unwilling  to  be  saved ;  but  the 
lowest  degree  of  special  grace  makes  them  willing." 

"  As  the  moral  laws  of  God  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  so  they  are  immu- 
table ;  but  as  the  positive  laws  of  God  are  founded  in  the  relation  of  things,  so  they 
are  mutable,  and  may  bo  abrogated  or  set  aside,  when  the  relation  of  diings  requires 
it" 

"'They  went  down  both  into  the  water,  both  Philip  and  the  eunuch : '— As  tha 
water,  no  doubt,  lay  in  a  valley,  so  Philip  and  the  eunuch  went  down  to  get  to  it,  and 
went  up  to  get  from  it    But  ^ere  is  nothing  in  the  text,  as  H  stands  in  the  original, 

BB* 
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to  determine  whether  either  of  them  went  under  water.  And  since  we  cannot  auppote 
that  Philip  did,  we  most  suppose  the  eonach  did  not ;  for  the  expressions  concerning 
both  are  precisely  the  same." 

"  It  is  loTe  to  the  objects  injored,  and  not  to  the  objects  panished,  that  dictates  the 
nature,  degree,  and  duration  of  their  punishment.'' 


13.  —  Thb  dbamatio  elbmekt  in  Ehhons. 

His  sermons  "  are  all  alike ;  whatever  be  the  subject,  there  is  the  same  short  and 
easy  exordium,  the  same  statement  of  the  proposition,  the  same  brevity  of  proof,  and 
the  same  disproportionately  prolix  improvement."  —  Princeton  Review,  Vol.  XIV. 
p.  534. 

"  No  man  brings  out  so  large  a  variety  of  truths,  and  all  so  rich,  as  Dr.  Emmons. 
He  is  without  an  equal  in  giving  to  his  hearers,  from  the  beg^ning  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  different  parts  of  doctrinal  and  practical  divinity."  —  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  o/Xew- 
huryport. 

These  two  paragraphs,  like  tbe  acid  and  the  alkali,  can  be  united  in  one 
glass.  There  was  a  monotony  of  method^  and  a  diversity  of  matter  in  the 
Franklin  pulpit  The  monotony  of  method,  however,  was  more  apparent 
than  real,  more  on  the  surface  than  in  the  depths  of  the  sermons.  The 
discourses  are  interspersed  with  biographj,  as  those  on  Daniel,  Samuel, 
etc. ;  with  history,  as  those  on  the  Origin  of  Man,  the  Dispersion  at  Babel, 
etc. ;  with  psychology,  as  those  on  Conscience,  the  Superiority  of  Men  to 
Animals,  etc ;  with  Ontology,  as  those  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God ;  with  the  Arts,  as  his  discourse  on  Church  Music ;  with  Politics,  as 
his  Fast  Day  sermons ;  with  metaphysical  proof,  didactic  statement,  and 
hortatory  appeal,  —  "Are  you  secure?  Awake!  Are  you  alarmed? 
Condemn  yourselves,  and  justify  Grod,  and  accept  of  mercy !  Stand  no 
longer  idle ! "  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  exliortations  which  broke  up 
the  flow  of  the  Franklin  sermons. 

Is  there  a  dramatic  element  in  these  discourses  ?  To  affirm  that  there 
is,  will  evoke  from  some  the  cry  of  paradox.  But  the  word  paradox  is 
so  often  applied  to  the  works  of  Emmons,  that  we  can  listen  to  it  once 
more.  The  staid  metaphysician  never  introduced  the  dramatic  form  into 
his  chirography.  If  some  of  his  paragraphs  had  been  penned  or  printed 
in  this  form,  their  dramatic  element  would  have  attracted  the  eye.  The 
element  is  not  so  obvious  in  his  published,  as  it  was  in  his  spoken  dis- 
courses ;  still  it  can  be  detected  on  the  unbroken,  seemingly  monotonous 
page.  The  logical  teacher  never  descended  to  buffoonery,  or  to  any  his- 
trionic arts  that  could  degrade  his  ministrations,  but  he  at  one  time  in- 
troduces the  penitent  thief  as  conversing  with  his  unhumbled  comrade : 
"My  fears  are  alarmed — and  have  not  you  reason  to  fear  as  well  as 
I ; "  at  another  time,  he  introduces  Judas  and  Paul  as  engaged  in  ear- 
nest colloquy,  the  former  declaring : "  Paul,  you  and  I  are  perfectly  agreed," 
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etc^  the  latter  responding :  "  I  remember  the  time  when  the  command- 
ment came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died,''  etc. ;  at  one  time  he  introduces  the 
condemned  spirit  as  exclaiming :  ^  Where  am  I  ?  I  am  certainly  in  hell ;  ^ 
**  Oh,  that  I  could  forget  that  world,  where  I  first  received  my  existence, 
and  drew  my  breath ; "  at  other  times  he  introduces  Jehovah  as  uttering 
familiar  words  to  the  children  of  a  day.^  In  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing, it  was  impossible  for  his  auditors  to  overlook  his  quick  sally  and 
brisk  retort,  which  are  somewhat  concealed  unless  the  style  of  the 
printed  page  be  somewhat  modified : 


Hearers,  —  "  But  why  do  you  attempt  to  alarm  onr  fears  by  representing  sin  as  a 
transgression  of  the  law,  and  the  law  as  threatening  death  for  every  transgression  ? 
We  have  ojien  heard  all  this  before,  and  are  prepared  to  hear  it  again,  without  any 
painfttl  fears  and  apprehensions/' 

Pnacher,  —  **  Bat  perhaps  you  are  mistaken,  as  thousands  of  others  have  been  who 
were  as  stoat-hearted  as  you  are  now,  I  will  mention  one  instance.  It  is  that  of 
Paul.  He  was  a  man  of  as  much  knowledge,  and  as  much  coarage  and  fortitude  as 
you  are.  Bat  he  tells  as,  that  he  could  not  stand  before  the  requirements  and  threat- 
enings  of  the  divine  law.'' — "  I  think  I  see,  what  you  have  often  seen,  poor  gnilty 
sSnners  bowed  down,  hopeless  and  helpless,  in  the  utmost  imguish  and  distress, 
crying,  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  And  I  think  I  see  one  and  another  of  yoo, 
who  are  most  stout-hearted,  sinking  down  in  dismay  and  despair." 

"  I  ask  you :   What  u  the  matter  ?  "  —  [You  exclaim] 

ffearers,  —  "We  have  sinned  against  God;  we  have  transgressed  his  law;  we 
deserve  his  curse ;  his  dreadful  wrath  abides  upon  us ;  we  cannot  stand  before  him ; 
we  fail  by  our  own  sin  and  guilt  into  the  endless  torments  of  helL" 

n. 

Sirmer.  —  "  What  shall  I  do  1  My  case  is  deplorable  and  desperately  wretched." 

Preacher.  —  "  Qod  has  ojlen  told  you  so,  but  you  would  not  believe  it  Can  you 
now  believe  otherwise  ?  Can  you  believe  that  God  htu  no  secret  will  ?  Can  yon 
believe  that  be  will  not  execute  his  secret  will  ?  Can  you  believe  that  yotu*  opposition 
to  his  secret  will  c&n  frustrate  it?  Can  you  believe  that  God  wIU^'m  up  his  secret 
will  to  gratify  your  unsubmissive  will  ?  "  —  .  .  .  .  [You  say] 

Sinner.  —  These  "  are  hard  sayings.  I  hope  they  are  not  true.  I  will  go  to  the 
Bible,  and  see  if  they  are  to  be  found  there." 

Preacher,  —  "  I  beseech  you  to  go,  and  I  venture  to  say  that,  if  you  do  go,  you  will 
return  — converted  or — condemned," 

14.  —  Emmons  was  jl  biblical  prbachbb. 
"A  better  service,  it  seems  to  me,  could  hardly  be  done  for  the  younger  clergy  of 
our  day,  than  to  engage  them  to  become  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Dr.  Emmons ; 
and  private  Christians  could  not  read  and  study  them  without  being  edified  and 
established  in  the  truth." 

1  See  Works,  Orig.  Ed.  I.  322,  323 ;  IH  305 ;  IV.  296,  538,  539,  540 ;  V.  274, 
280,  576,  608,  609,  610;  VI.  419,  424 ;  VIL  171 ;  etc. 
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Dr.  Hawes,  who  uttered  these  words,  is  no  Emmonite  in  his  creed* 
How,  then,  could  he  recommend  to  young  clergymen  and  to  ordinaiy 
laymen^  the  perusal  of  writings  which  discuss  the  mysteries  of  theology 
with  more  freedom  and  depth  than  have  been  allowed,  in  any  other 
rural  parish  than  that  of  Franklin,  since  the  foundation  of  the  world  ? 
The  divines  in  Germany  are  astonished,  when  they  hear  of  a  congre- 
gation of  farmers  listening  to  sermons  on  themes  which  Leibnitz  ex- 
amined with  anxious  toiL 

One  reason,  probably,  why  Dr.  Hawes  commended  these  sermons  to 
plain  men  is,  their  Biblical  style.  They  contain  so  many  direct  quotations 
from  the  sacred  volume,  as  to  attract  the  reverence  of  unlettered  Chris- 
tians. One  of  the  sermons  is  enriched  with  sixty-nine,  another  with  a 
hundred  and  eighteen,  and  many  others  with  a  nearly  equal  number  of 
the  inspired  verses.  The  frequency  of  his  references  to  the  historical 
Scriptures  is  perhaps  unprecedented  in  the  American  pulpit  Who  has 
aUuded  so  often  as  Emmons  to  Cosbi,  Zimri,  and  Jehonadab?  His 
indirect  and  partial  citations  from  the  inspired  word  are  well  nigh  num- 
berless. Had  their  author  adopted  the  plan  of  some  old  English  divines, 
and  italicized  the  Biblical  phrases  which  he  borrowed,  his  chequered 
paragraphs  would  have  been  unsightly.  The  very  woof  of  his  style  is 
from  the  version  of  King  James.  Thousands  of  his  sentences  diversified 
with  no  italics  or  inverted  commas,  contain  tacit  references  like  the 
following:  The  finally  impenitent,  ^^  reject  the  couneel  of  God  againd 
themselves,  pncticaMj  judge  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal  Ufe,  and  must 
suffer  the  second  death  which  is  the  full  and  proper  wages  of  sinJ*  He 
had  read  and  reperused  King  James's  Bible  so  often  and  so  carefully, 
that  its  words  came  to  him  like  nimble  servitors,  and  stood  waiting  for 
his  call.  Not  seldom  do  we  find  a  phrase  charming  us  by  its  grace,  but 
hidden  like  the  Trailing  Arbutus  among  the  leaves  of  a  preceding  summer ; 
and  as  we  inspect  the  phrase  more  narrowly,  we  find  it  a  choice  but 
/concealed  quotation.  Thus,  in  describing  the  circuit  of  good  angels  over 
the  earth,  and  their  discovery  of  the  spiritual  darkness  and  drowsiness  in 
which  men  lie,  this  Biblical  preacher  says :  '^  How,  then,  must  [these 
angels]  feel  while  they  see  the  earth  sittmg  still  and  at  rest  I "  Here  is 
no  parade  of  familiarity  with  the  prophets,  but  there  is  a  tacit  though 
thrilling  reference  to  the  poetical  words  of  Zechariah  (1:  8-11):  "7 
saw  hy  nighty  and  behold  a  man  —  and  he  stood  among  the  myrtle  trees, 
—  and  they  answered  the  angel  of  the  Lord  that  stood  among  the  myrtle 
trees,  and  said,  *  We  have  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  earth,  and  be- 
hold, ail  the  earth  sitteth  stiU  and  is  at  rest.* " 

Is  it  said,  that  Emmons  was  not  an  accomplished  interpreter  of  the 
Bible  ?    The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  American  divines  who  wrote 
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iVom  1786  until  1810.  Is  it  said  that  fae  gives  many  forced  expositions  ? 
Not  more  than  are  given  by  the  majority  of  writers  who  composed  their 
theological  systems  whetiy  or  before  he  prepared  his  discourses.  Men 
have  ridiculed  the  exegesis  of  Emmons,  who  have  seen  nothing  ridiculous 
in  the  strained  interpretations  invented  by  Turretin  and  Owen.  Besides, 
we  are  to  remember  that  Emmons  quoted  the  Bible,  as  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  quoted  from  the  Old ;  and  we  cannot  infer  from 
his  accommodatiims  of  the  sacred  text,  that  he  ascribed  to  its  authors  the 
meaning  which  he  associated  with  it.  It  is  easy  to  smile  at  Dr.  J.  A. 
Alexander's  translation  of  Psalm  107:  82:  ^Let  them  exalt  him 
[Jehovah]  in  the  congregation  of  the  people,  and  in  the  setston  of  the 
elders  praise  him.**  But  it  were  unfair  to  regard  the  author  of  this  version 
as  intending  by  it  to  prove,  that  the  Psalmist  was  a  Presbyterian  and  an 
advocate  of  the  Eldership  and  Session.  So  it  is  unfair  to  regard  Emmons 
as  believing  in  the  scientific  accuracy  of  all  the  forceful  rhetorical  turns 
which  he  gave  to  the  inspired  words.  He  designed  to  imitate  the 
apostles  who  made  their  thoughts  the  more  impressive  by  saying :  *'  That 
it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet"  Of  a  Saturday 
evening,  several  young  men  in  his  parish  were  drowned,  and  only  one 
member  of  their  party  was  saved.  With  his  wonted  quickness  Emmons 
prepared  a  sermon  for  the  next  morning  from  the  text :  '*  And  I  only  am 
escaped  alone  to  tell  thee,'*  Did  he  therefore  believe  that  Job  referred  to 
the  Franklin  casualty  ?  In  the  same  style  of  vivid  accommodation  he 
says: 

"Life  itself  is  paramount  to  all  other  earthly  favors ;  for  were  they  all  taken  away 
but  that,  that  alone  would  overbalance  all  the  losses  and  bereavements  that  could 
be  sustained.  Hence  the  prophet  demands,  'Wherefore  should  a  limng  man  com- 
plain?'" 

**  Our  bodies  are  called  tabernacles  in  allusion  to  that  in  the  wilderness ;  and  that 
we  know  was  so  framed  that  every  joint  and  socket  and  pin  could  be  taken  apart  and 
perfectly  put  together  again.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  thought  incredible  that  God  should 
literally  raise  the  dead  at  the  general  resurrection  ?  " 

15. — Apothegms  illustbatiho  his  didactic  method. 

"The  audiences  who  heard  Emmons,  have  heard  more  truth,  and  are  better  in* 
structed,  waiving  all  peculiar  and  discriminating  points,  than  those  who  beard  Davies 
or  Witherspoon  ;  and  trusting  that  time  will  cure  prejudices,  and  assured  that  selfish- 
ness will  soon  yield  the  ground  to  a  benevolence  purdy  disinterested,  I  frankly  declare, 
that  I  would  as  lief  be  thought  the  writer  of  the  sermons  of  Emmons,  as  of  Watts  or 
Baxter,  Hall  or  Fuller,  Sherlock  or  Tillotson,  Saurin  or  Claude,  Bossuet  or  Bourda- 
loue." 

"  A  sermon  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  portion  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  adapted  to  the 
•fttention  of  a  public  audience.  Its  style  and  manner  may  be  compared  to  the  vessels 
on  which  a  public  ftast  is  served  up.    Important  truth  is  the  food  itself.    Now,  the 
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service  of  dishes  may  be  of  gold,  silrer,  porcelain,  or  common  earthen  ware,  pewter, 
or  even  wood.  Some  forty  years  ago,  when  the  good  people  of  this  ooontry  used  to 
eat  on  wooden  trenchers,  even  a  pewter  service  was  thought  quite  splendid  and  loxn- 
rions.  Emmons  treats  his  audience  in  a  handsome  service  of  silver ;  and  if  there  are 
those  who  can  go  as  high  as  gold,  enriched  with  diamonds,  I  am  glad.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  however,  that  very  indifibrent  food  may  be  served  up  in  gold,  and  many  a 
deadly  draoght  haa  Iniked  in  a  golden  goblet"  — WhdpLe^B  Triai^, 

That  the  discourses  of  Emmons  are  instractive  has  been  so  commonly 
admitted,  that  we  need  not  linger  in  proving  it.  We  will  only  illustrate 
it  by  the  foUowing  apothegms,  many  of  which  are  also  specimens  of  his 
concise,  exact,  and  neat  style. 

^The  breast  of  every  Christian  is  a  field  of  battle,  where  sometimes 
benevolence  and  sometimes  selfishness  gains  the  victory ;  but  there  is  no 
solid  peace  till  benevolence  repels  and  excludes  selfishness." 

^  The  heart  of  the  greatest  and  best  sinner  in  the  world  is  small,  mean, 
and  contracted,  in  comparison  with  the  benevolent,  enlarged  heart  of  the 
least  saint  on  earth.'' 

^  Awakened  and  convmced  sinners  often  imagine  that  they  really  seek 
and  strive  to  come  to  Christ ;  but  if  this  were  true  there  would  be  no 
occasion  of  the  Father's  drawing  them  to  Christ" 

^^It  is  more  eligible  to  belong  to  the  race  of  Adam  since  his  iqpostacy, 
than  it  was  before  he  apostatized.  It  is  more  eligible  to  live  in  this 
world,  bad  as  it  is,  than  to  have  lived  in  it  while  it  was  perfecdy  holy." 

^  Let  Christians  be  entreated  to  improve  the  opportunities  they  enjoy, 
to  get  and  to  do  good  in  this  world,  where  there  is  more  good  to  be  done, 
and  to  be  gotten  and  enjoyed,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  universe." 

^  Those  who  have  appeared  to  have  the  deepest  conviction  before  they 
were  converted,  have  generally  appeared  to  have  the  most  tender  con- 
science, and  to  be  the  most  afraid  of  stifling  it,  or  acting  against  its  dic- 
tates and  remonstrances."  ^  Good  men  are  much  more  troubled  with 
their  hearts  from  day  to  day,  than  sinners  are  with  their  hearts." 

"  Men  always  have  just  as  much  virtue  as  they  have  self-deniaL" 

"  Christians  have  no  more  right  to  believe  that  they  are  insincere, 
without  evidence,  than  they  have  to  believe  that  they  are  sincere,  without 
evidence." 

'<  Those  who  walk  with  God  are  governed  by  his  eye,  as  dutiful  cfailr 
dren  are  governed  by  the  eye  of  the  parent." 

^  The  difference  between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  does  not  lie  in  their 
precepts,  but  in  their  promises." 

'^  There  is  ground  to  believe  that  much  the  largest  number  of  those 
who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation,  have  not  yet  come  into  existence." 
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^  Not  one  in  ten  among  the  learned,  and  not  one  in  fifty  among  the 
unlearned,  properly  exercise  their  prirate  judgment  in  forming  their 
reMgioos  sentiments.''  —  ''It  is  no  less  the  dut^  than  the  right  of  every 
man,  to  determine  for  himself  what  is  true  and  false  in  theory,  and  what 
is  right  and  wrong  in  practice." 

''  If  conscience  ever  discerns  that  we  have  submitted  to  it  when  it  dic- 
tated wrong,  it  will  justify  our  cordial  submission,  and  pronounce  it  an 
act  of  duty.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  put  a  case,  in  which  it  would  be 
right  to  counteract  conscience."  —  ^  We  must  give  conscience  full  liberty 
to  jadge  before  we  act  It  always  stands  ready  to  judge,  and  to  judge 
in&llibly  right" 

''  Though  an  angel  never  experienced  selfishness,  yet  he  knows  enough 
abont  it  to  hate  it ;  and  though  a  sinner  never  experienced  holiness,  yet 
ht  knows  enough  about  it  to  hate  it" 

^  The  Bible  history  is  a  glass,  in  which  all  men  may  clearly  discern 
tbeir  own  moral  features,  and  easily  determine  what  manner  of  persons 
they  arc." 

'^  It  is  a  common  but  erroneous  opinion,  that  an  efiect  must  have  the 
tame  nature  with  the  cause  which  produces  it ;  and  therefore  a  sinful  act 
must  flow  &om  a  sinftil  principle.  But  what  did  the  first  sinful  principle 
fiowfix)m?" 

*^  The  contented  person  is  in  just  such  a  situation  as  he,  all  things  con- 
sidered, desires  to  be  in." 

**^  The  truth  is,  sometimes  one  moral  duty  ought  to  give  way  to  another 
moral  duty;  sometimes  one  positive  duty  ought  to  give  way  to  another 
postdve  duty ;  sometimes  one  positive  duty  ought  to  give  way  to  an- 
other moral  duty,  and  sometimes  one  moral  duty  ought  to  give  way  to 
another  positive  doty.  This  point  cannot  be  determined  by  any  univer- 
sal rule,  but  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  every  one's  consdence,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  time." 

^  David  discovered  more  true  benevolence  and  virtue  in  his  generosity 
to  Mephibosheth,  the  poor,  feeble  son  of  Jonathan,  than  in  any  of  his 
most  splendid  actions  in  the  field  of  battle." 

**  Though  there  may  be  ignorance  without  error,  yet  there  cannot  be 
error  without  ignorance.  —  Indeed,  learning  is  often  the  fruitful  source 
of  ignorance,  as  well  as  of  knowledge ;  for  the  more  ideas  men  collect 
by  reading,  observation,  or  study,  the  more  ignorant  they  are,  unless  they 
are  able  to  discern  the  agreement  and  disagreement  of  their  ideas,  and  to 
draw  just  conelttsions  from  them." 

"  The  prospect  of  success  is  essential  to  the  exbtence  of  zeal.  Fire 
nay  as  well  Kve  without  air,  as  zeal  without  hope."—**  The  fire  of  zeal. 
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like  all  other  fire,  the  longer  it  bums,  and  the  wider  it  spreads,  the  more 
it  attracts  every  thing  around  it  to  feed  its  flame." 

^  Reproach  as  naturally  follows  poverty  and  depression,  as  the  shadow 
follows  the  body  in  motion." 

'<  We  have  no  ground  to  expect  that  God  will  afford  us  his  peculiar 
assbtance,  unless  we  use  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  defend  our- 
selves." 

^<  Mankind  have  never  been  satisfied  with  what  God  has  given  them, 
with  what  he  has  denied  them,  with  what  he  has  taken  away  from  them, 
and  much  less  with  what  he  has  inflicted  upon  them.  The  rich  have 
complained,  that  he  has  given  them  no  more.  The  poor  have  complained, 
that  he  has  given  them  so  little.  The  prosperous  have  complained,  that 
he  has  often  interrupted  their  prosperity  and  disappointed  their  fond 
hopes  and  expectations.  And  the  afflicted  have  complained,  that  he  has 
laid  upon  them  more  than  they  are  able  to  bear." 

<<  False  principles  are  as  inconsistent  with  one  another  as  with  truth." 

^  It  is  true  a  man  may  be  a  useful  member  in  any  society  while  he  is 
destitute  of  vital  piety,  because  he  may,  from  selfish  motives,  extemaUy 
promote  the  benefit  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs ;  but  he  cannot  be 
a  good  member  in  any  society,  so  long  as  he  is  destitute  of  true  love  to 
God  and  man.  Every  man  will  acknowledge  that  he  ought  to  be  a  goodj 
as  well  as  useful  member  of  society  ;  and  by  acknowledging  this  he  im- 
plicitly acknowledges  that  he  ought  to  love  God  supremely,  and  his 
neighbor  as  himself,  and  become  a  good  man  as  well  as  a  good  member 
of  society !* 

'^  If  it  be  the  policy  and  strength  of  the  vicious  to  divide  the  virtuous, 
then  it  is  the  duty  and  strength  of  the  virtuous  to  divide  the  vicious." 

^  That  all  men  are  equal  in  either  a  natural,  or  moral,  or  religious 
view,  is  absolutely  false." 

"  The  common  opinion  of  the  world  is  generally  just  They  seldom 
form  a  wrong  judgment  of  those  things  which  come  under  their  own  ob- 
servation and  experience.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  that  they  should  be 
united  for  ages  in  any  sentiment  which  is  not  founded  in  the  truth." 

16.— His  startling  apotreoms. 

In  reading  a  sermon  of  Emmons  one  feels  like  a  boatman  sailing  down 
a  smooth  stream  by  the  side  of  even  banks,  and  when  weary  of  gliding 
along  the  unrippled  waters,  he  is  suddenly  precipitated  over  a  natural 
dam,  is  whirled  about  for  a  time  by  swift  eddies,  but  soon  all  is  calm 
again,  and  the  silent  waters  move  forward  toward  another  unforeseen 
cascade.  The  plan  and  words  of  the  sermon  are  so  simple,  that  the 
reader  is  surprised  at  the  bold  affirmation  breaking  through  the  tranquil 
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Style,  and  at  the  suddenness  with  which  the  author,  as  if  unconscious  of 
his  startling  thought,  resumes  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  The  reader 
has  listlessly  perused  a  score  of  gentle  sentences,  and  then  springs 
abruptly  at  words  like  the  followmg: 

"  Certainly  we  have  just  cause  to  lament  the  decease  of  Washington 
THE  Great.  This  character  of  right  belongs  to  him.  Great  men  have 
always  been  very  rare  in  our  world.  Not  one  in  a  century,  not  one  in 
a  million  of  mankind  has  ever  appeared.  Though  there  have  been 
many  shining  characters  in  the  various  learned  professions,  yet  none  of 
these,  however  acute  their  genius,  or  however  extensive  their  learning 
and  information,  have  deserved  to  be  called  great  A  profession  always 
cramps  the  genius,  circumscribes  the  sphere  of  action,  and  stamps  a 
littleness  upon  any  human  character.  A  great  man  is  above  learning 
and  every  learned  profession.  He  must  be  an  independent  eittzeny  and 
have  a  full  scope  for  the  display  of  all  his  mental  powers.  He  must  be 
either  a  statesman  or  a  warrior.  In  this  capacity  he  may  found,  or 
rule,  or  save  a  nation ;  and  thereby  establish  a  character  more  durable 
than  marble,  and  as  lasting  as  the  page  of  history.  In  our  Washington, 
both  the  statesman  and  the  wanior  were  united.'* 

"  It  seems  to  be  the  design  of  Providence  to  diminish  other  nations, 
and  to  increase  and  strengthen  ours.  The  nations  of  Europe  are 
destroying  one  another  by  millions  year  after  year.**  —  "  One  war  after 
another  will  probably  gather  them  to  the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God 
Almighty.  Hence  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  God  is  about  to  transfer 
the  empire  of  the  world  from  Europe  to  America,  where  he  has  planted 
his  peculiar  people."  —  Other  nations  **  may  be  the  occasion  and  we  the 
cause  of  enlarging,  purifying,  and  adorning  the  Christian  church." 

The  mode  of  baptism  was  not  designed  to  signify  the  mode  of  the  >^ 
Spirit's  operation ;  but,  even  if  it  were,  "  we  must  conclude  that  sprink- 
ling is  the  scriptural  mode  of  baptism.  For  sprinkling  much  more 
resembles  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  descent  and  influence  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  than  plunging.  The  Psalmist,  speaking  of  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit,  says :  '  He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass  ;  as 
showers  that  water  the  earth.'  God  says :  *  I  will  be  as  the  dew  unto 
Israel.'  And  again  he  says  to  the  same  people :  *  Then  will  I  sprinkle 
clean  water  upon  you.* " 

^Ten  thousand  times  more  has  been  said  against  God,  in  our  re- 
bellious world,  than  against  any  other  being  in  the  universe." 

*'  The  men  of  this  world  form  the  only  ignorant  and  stupid  part  of  the 
intelligent  creation." 

VOL.  I.  CC 
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<<  The  day  of  grace  which  sinners  now  enjoj  is  the  moH  important 
part  of  their  whole  existence." 

'<  We  are  in  a  more  solemn  and  interesting  situation,  than  any  other 
intelligent  creatures  in  any  other  part  of  the  universe,  because  we  have 
more  to  gain  or  to  lose  than  they,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  years,  or 
a  very  few  days." 
-  ^'  Christians  are  the  most  inconsistent  persons  in  the  world." 

^  There  are  only  a  few,  that  ever  do  good ;  and  none,  that  always  do 
good." 

^'  The  certainty  of  a  man's  being  saved  is  consistent  with  the  danger 
of  his  being  lost" 

^  You  are  no  better  than  your  heart  is,  for  your  heart  is  yourself* 
Your  heart  is  no  worse  than  you  are ;  for  you,  as  a  moral  agent,  are 
your  heart." 

^  Those  who  built  the  ark  were  instrumental  of  saving  the  whole  world 
from  utter  ruin  ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  one  of  them 
had  the  least  regard  to  the  glory  of  Grod  and  the  good  of  mankind." 

^  If  Satan  were  placed  in  the  same  situation  in  which  sinners  are  now 
placed,  he  would  appear  as  good  as  they.  Or,  if  they  were  placed  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  he  is  now  placed,  they  would  appear  as  bad  as 
he." 

'^  Common  Christians  may  now  know  much  more  about  Christ,  heaven, 
and  hell,  than  even  the  prophets  and  most  eminent  saints  knew,  before 
the  gospel  day." 

'^  Though  the  neglect  of  moral  duties  is  a  greater  reproach  to  professors 
of  religion  than  the  neglect  of  positive  duties,  yet  the  strict  performance 
of  positive  duties  is  a  greater  honor  to  their  religion  than  the  observance 
of  moral  duties." 

^^  Though  ignorance  may  be  the  mother  of  devotion,  it  cannot  be  the 
mother  of  piety." 

^  Every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam  has  had  a  heart  that  would,  if 
possible,  destroy  its  Creator.  On  the  cross,  as  in  a  mirror,  we  may  see 
our  natural  malignity  and  mortal  enmity,  and  the  natural  malignity  and 
mortal  enmity  of  all  mankind  against  our  rightful  Lord  and  Sovereign." 

''  If  Christians  had  neglected  to  attend  and  maintain  this  saored  ordi* 
nance  [the  Lord's  supper]  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  past, 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  we  should  ever  have  heard  of  the  person 
and  death  of  Christ,  or  the  religion  which  he  taught" 

^'  Christ  has  chosen  his  friends  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  worid. 
He  has  thus  commemorated  them.  Why,  then,  should  they  not  commemO' 
rate  him  and  his  death  ?  " 
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^If  those  who  die  go  immediately  to  the  dead,  then  every  instance  of 
mortality  may  be  as  affecting  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  world,  as  to 
those  in  this." 

17.— His  homilbtig  apothegms. 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  idea  may  be  formed  of  Dr.  Enmions  as  a 
preacher,  by  considering  the  homiktic  principles  which  he  was  wont  to 
enforce  upon  his  pupils  and  young  clerical  friends.  The  following  are 
specimens  of  them : 

'^  Let  your  sermon,  like  a  sugar  loaf,  begin  at  a  point,  and  widen  and 
expand  to  the  end." 

^  First  address  the  understanding,  secondly  the  conscience,  and  lastly 
the  passions  of  your  hearers." 

^  Endeavor  to  leave  the  subject  of  your  discourse  on  the  nunds  of  your 
hearers,  rather  than  a  few  striking  sentimenU  or  expre$s%<m$.*' 

**  Take  care,  in  delivery,  to  stand  behind  and  not  before  your  subject" 

^  Preach  upon  your  subject,  and  not  abotU  it" 

^  In  composing,  it  is  much  less  difi3cult  to  find  out  what  to  say,  than 
what  to  leave  unsaid." 

^  We  ought  to  judge  ministers  not  only  by  what  they  do  say,  but  by 
what  they  do  not  say." 

To  a  young  preacher  he  said,  **  Never  try  to  do  what  you  know  you 
cannot  do ;  never  try  to  be  what  you  know  you  cannot  be ;  but  try  to 
preach  better  and  better  every  Sabbath,  which  you  can  do." 

'^  Let  your  eloquence  flow  from  your  heart  to  your  hands,  and  never 
attempt  to  force  it  the  other  way." 

Being  asked,  ^  What  is  the  secret  of  popular  preaching?"  he  re- 
plied, "To  preach  without  meddling  with  your  hearers'  consciences;" 
and  again,  "  Preach  with  animation  enough  to  produce  a  great  excite- 
ment of  the  natural  sympathies,  which  will  make  persons  think  they  have 
some  native  goodness ; "  and  still  again,  "  Let  your  sermons  be  without 
beginning,  middle,  or  end." 

'^  Evety  thing  that  captivates  will  at  length  disgust ;  therefore  popu- 
larity cannot  live." 

"  It  is  a  great  pity  that  certain  men  who  can  preach  so  well,  do  not 
preach  better." 

On  being  asked  what  was  the  most  important  requisite  for  a  preacher, 
he  replied,  "  That  he  be  established  in  first  principles.  If  he  be  not,  he 
will  continually  contradict  himself.  The  most  important  requisites  for  an 
€3ctemporaneous  preacher  are  ignorance,  impudence,  and  presumptiqi 
It  is  a  great  blessing  to  be  able  to  talk  half  an  hour  about  nothing.  /'The 
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great  body  of  extemporaneous  preachers  are  pro  tempore  preachers.  It 
is  easy,  very  easy,  to  preach,  but  very  hard  to  preach  weU.  I  have 
oflen  wondered  at  myself,  that  I  ever  agreed  to  preach  two  sermons 
a  week.  It  makes  me  shudder  at  times  to  think  that  I  ever  dared  to  do 
it     No  other  profession  demands  half  so  much  mental  labor  as  ours." 

<^  In  writing  sermons,  always  have  a  plan,  and  let  every  sentence  help 
accomplish  that  plan.  Let  your  sermons  and  your  prayers  have  a 
beginning,  middle,  and  end.  Keep  your  best  and  most  important 
thought  till  the  last.  The  close  of  a  sermon  should  be  like  the  approach 
of  a  ship  to  the  wharf,  with  all  satis  standing'* 

^  For  attaining  perspicuity  and  precision  of  style,  first  consider  what 
you  wish  to  say,  and  then  how  to  say  it.^ 

[In  conversation  he  often  modified  this  rule,  and  gave  it  in  a  form 
which  is  itself  worth  a  volume  of  rhetoric :  ^^  First,  find  out  what  you 
wish  to  say ;  secondly,  satf  it,'''] 

^  Style  is  only  the  frame  to  hold  our  thoughts.  It  is  like  the  sash  of  a 
window ;  a  heavy  sash  will  obscure  the  light.  The  object  is  to  have  as 
little  sash  as  will  hold  the  lights,  that  we  may  not  think  of  the  frame, 
but  have  the  most  light." 

*^  So  construct  your  sentences  as  to  bring  out  your  principal  meaning 
as  early  as  possible ;  this  will  secure  brevity  and  perspicuity ;  it  relieves 
the  minds  of  hearers  or  readers,  and  facilitates  the  entrance  of  ideas."  ^ 

If  you  desire  to  be  popular,  do  not  explain  your  terms.  Preach  about 
total  depravity,  regeneration,  etc.,  and  leave  your  hearers  to  understand 
your  language  in  their  own  sense,  which  they  will  all  approve.  They 
wiU  praise  you  for  saying  a  great  many  very  good  things. 

^^  It  is  the  proper  business  of  an  ambassador,  who  is  appointed  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  of  peace  between  two  contending  parties,  to  brmg  the 
controversy  to  a  crisis ;  and  as  soon  as  he  has  fairly  stated  the  ultimatum 
of  his  commission,  mutual  reconciliation  immediately  commences,  or  open 
war  is  proclaimed.  Just  so,  it  is  the  design  of  the  faithful  ambassadors 
of  Chrbt,  to  deliver  the  terms  of  reconcitiation,  which  God  has  proposed 
in  the  gospel,  so  plainly,  so  fully,  and  so  impressively,  as  to  bring  the 
controversy  between  him  and  his  disaffected  subjects  to  a  crisis,  and  pro- 
duce either  peace  or  war.  Those  ministers  who  preach  the  go^>el 
plainly,  fuUy,  and  faithfuUy,  do  not  usually  leave  their  people  as  they 
find  them,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.    They  either  conciliate,  or  alienate 

1  This  mle  is  as  different  from  the  following  aphorism  of  John  Foster,  as  the 
preacher  of  Franklin  is  unlike  die  British  essayist :  "  Burke's  sentences  are  pomted 
at  the  end,  —  instinct  with  pungent  sense  to  the  last  syllable.  They  are  like  a  char- 
ioteer's whip,  which  has  not  only  a  long  and  effective  lash,  but  cracJcSf  and  inflicts  a 
still  smarter  sensation  at  the  end.  They  are  like  some  serpents  of  which  I  have  beard 
it  vulcarly  said,  their  life  is  fiercest  in  the  tail."— Fosters  Life  and  CorreqMmdence, 
Vol.  f.  p.  17S,  London. 
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the  afifections  of  their  hearers  towards  theu:  offended  and  injored 
Sovereign.** 

'*  It  is  not  enough  for  the  professed  ministers  of  Christ  and  suceessors 
of  the  apostles,  to  preach  merely  ahout  the  gospel,  and  about  its  leading 
sentiments,  and  only  inculcate  some  of  its  moral  duties ;  thej  ought  to 
spend  more  time,  and  take  more  care  to  preach  the  pure  gospel  itself,  and 
make  men  understand  it,  in  its  true  import  and  extensive  meaning.*' 

^  Be  short  in  all  religious  exercises.  Better  leave  the  people  longing 
than  loathing.** 

"  There  are  no  conversions  after  the  hour  is  out*' 

'^  He  who  preaches  less  than  half  an  hour,  had  better  never  have  gone 
into  the  pulpit ;  he  who  preaches  more,  had  better  never  have  come  out 
of  it'* 

**  Hearers  will  always  give  you  their  attention,  if  you  give  them  any 
thing  to  attend  to.** 

The  apostles  "  always  preached  boldly,  though  not  always  successfully ; 
but  yet  their  success  is  not  unfrequently  ascribed  to  their  boldness.** 

^<  Those  who  attempt  to  preach  the  gospel  without  its  threatenings,  do 
not  preach  the  whole  gospel,  nor  half  the  gospel,  nor  any  part  of  the  gos- 
pel, but  that  which  is  subversive  of  the  whole  gospeL** 

"  The  divine  may  walk  with  historians,  metaphysicians,  and  philoso- 
phers, as  far  as  they  go,  and  then  pass  on  to  regions  beyond  the  circle  of 
their  acquaintance.** 


18. — Effect  of  his  discourses. 

Men  who  have  been  the  most  familiar  with  the  Franklin  pulpit,  have 
written  the  most  glowing  descriptions  of  its  power.  Dr.  Ide  informs  us, 
that  whether  the  auditors  of  Emmons  "  believed  or  disbelieved,  liked  or 
disliked  what  he  said,  they  could  not  help  hearing  him ;  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  interest  excited  was  equal  to  the  attention.**  **  Every  eye 
would  be  upon  him,'*  "  the  stillness  of  the  grave  would  pervade  the  as- 
sembly ;  **  "  emotions  of  high  gratification  and  delight  would  be  seen  upon 
the  countenances  of  some,  while  conviction,  alarm,  opposition,  solemnity, 
and  all  sorts  of  feelings,  would  often  be  indicated  by  the  looks  of  others.** 

The  reports  are  numberless  of  the  effect  produced  on  particular  indi- 
viduals, by  the  words,  as  goads,  of  this  pertinent  sermonizer.  Some  of 
these  rumors  are  too  amazing  to  be  narrated  here,  i^dthout  more  vouchers 
for  their  authenticity  than  we  have  space  to  accommodate.  One  of  the 
tamer  and  ordinary  traditions  is,  that  a  strong-minded  young  man,  a  ring- 
leader in  the  irreligious  plots  of  the  community,  was  struck  down  as  if  an 
electric  shock  had  prostrated  him,  and  was  prevented  from  executing  one 

CO* 
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of  bis  mischievous  schemes,  bj  the  tone  in  which  Emmons  repeated,  and 
by  the  pointed  comments  with  which  he  accompanied  the  words :  "  Then 
Saul  (who  also  is  called  Paul)  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  set  his  eyes 
upon  hint,  and  said,  Ofull  of  ail  suhtiUy  and  all  mischief  thou  —  child 
OP  THE  DEVIL,  thou  enemy  of  all  righteousness ;  —  wilt  thou  not  cease 
to  pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  ? "  This  quotation  is  found  in 
Emmons's  Works,  Vol.  11.  p.  725.  There  are  internal  signs  that  his 
lightning-like  comments  may  have  been  made  extempore  in  that  paragraph. 
The  electric  spirit  of  them  has  vanished  from  the  words  as  they  appear 
in  type.  We  can  imagine  what  we  do  not  distinctly  see.  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  language  uttered  by  the  younger  Pitt :  I  have  heard  of 
the  marvellous  eloquence  of  my  fiither ;  I  believe  in  it ;  but  I  could  never 
find  it  in  his  printed  speeches. 

There  are  numerous  testimonies  from  eminent  critics,  ratifying  the 
common  traditions  of  Emmons's  power  in  the  pulpit.  The  following  are 
specimens : 

When  the  modest  preacher  had  passed  his  threescore  years  and  ten,  he  was  jonmej- 
ing  through  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  he  concluded  to  tany  there  a  few  hours.  Ho 
had  no  thought  of  being  invited  to  preach  at  mid-day  in  that  Athenian  city ;  but  being 
urged,  he  consented  to  allow  the  church  bell  to  be  rung,  and  verbal  notice  to  be  circu- 
lated as  rapidly  as  possible,  that  he  would  deliver  a  discourse.  Professor  Eingsley 
heard  him  with  great  admiration,  and  said : 

**  After  Emmons  had  announced  his  subject  [the  '  Foreknowledge  of  God '],  some  of 
tiie  hearers  rose  and  left  the  house ;  not  caring  to  hear  a  metaphysical  disquisition 
from  an  old  man,  who  held  his  manuscript  before  his  face,  and  read  it  in  a  low  mono- 
tone. The  more  intelligent  auditors,  however,  remained ;  and  as  they  saw  one  tmUi 
educed  from  another,  they  became  curious  to  see  the  whole  thread  unravelled ;  and 
many  leaned  forward  in  their  pews  eager  to  catch  every  intonation  of  his  still  small 
voice.  It  was  the  eloquence  of  reason.  It  was  true,  intellectual  eloquence,  compared 
with  which  all  florid  declamation  is  contemptible." 

A  late  Professor  in  one  of  our  Theological  Seminaries,  has  said : 

"  I  passed  a  Sabbath  in  Franklin,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Dr.  Emmons  in 
his  own  pulpit.  He  took  for  his  text :  '  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  before  the 
Lord/  and  educed  fh)m  it  the  proposition,  *  Men  are  more  merciful  to  their  enemies 
than  God  is  to  his.*  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  two  discourses  on  this 
theme,  the  whole  congregation  were  increasingly  intent ;  first,  to  see  what  doctrine 
would  come  from  such  a  text,  for  all  knew  that  some  doctrine  would  come,  of  course; 
then,  after  the  thrill  occasioned  by  so  startling  a  paradox,  to  see  how  the  preacher 
would  solve  the  enigma  and  unfold  the  truths  it  enveloped ;  and  finally,  to  imbibe  the 
rich  treasures  of  practical  wisdom  which  were  successively  introduced  and  solemnly 
enforced  in  what  was  called  the  Tmjyrovement.  I  was  abundantly  rewarded  for  my 
Sabbath  day's  sojourn  in  that  quiet  town.  I  felt  an  emotion  of  the  moral  sublime, 
when  I  saw  one  old  man  after  another,  who  had  grown  gray  under  the  patriarch's 
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ministrations,  1>c7iding:  forward  in  breathless  silence,  rising  at  length  from  their  seats, 
and  gazing  wiili  c^f^criiess  to  catch  every  word  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  their  teacher. 
The  several  parts  of  the  discourses  were  kept  so  distinct,  were  arranged  with  so  much 
skill,  and  announced  in  so  uncompromising  a  style,  that  curiosity  was  kept  on  the 
alert,  to  see  what  would  come  next ;  and  we  all  looked  forward  with  growing  interest 
for  the  catastrophe  of  the  whole  plan." 

§  2.    Emmons  as  a  Pastor, 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  divines  in  tliis  or  in  any  land,  has 
remarked :  *'  I  have  derived  more  accurate  ideas  of  theology 
from  Emmons's  sermons,  than  from  any  uninspired  writings ; 
yet  I  regard  his  funeral  sermons  as  his  best.^'*  Another  has 
said:  ^^  As  a  preacher  j  I  regard  Emmons  as  instructive,  yet  he 
gives  me  the  wisest  lessons,  as  a  pastor. ^^  Each  of  these  judg- 
ments is  peculiar.  Still,  the  pastorate  of  Emmons  is  eminently 
suggestive.  Its  rich  intimations  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
particulars : 

A.  —  His  Devotion  to  his  Flock. 
«  Ho  devoted  all  his  time  to  his  strong  doctrinal  sermons,  but  very 
little  of  his  time  to  parochial  cares : "  —  this  is  a  general  criticism  on  Dr. 
Emmons.  It  is  unjust.  He  was  a  good  preacher,  because  he  was  a 
good  pastor.  His  sermons  are  thought  to  be  metaphysical  essays,  gen- 
eric, abstract  The  reverse  is  true.  They  are  Franklin  sermons. 
When  we  think  of  his  devotedness  to  the  men  and  women  and  children 
of  Franklin,  we  wonder  at  the  exuberance  of  his  philosophical  investiga- 
tions. He  labored  in  the  study,  in  order  to  enrich  his  people.  He  en- 
gaged in  his  most  abstruse  inquiries,  so  that  he  might  answer  some 
objections  propounded  by  some  one  of  his  people.  He  diversified  his 
intellectual  pursuits,  in  order  to  diversify  his  addresses  to  his  people. 
He  was  a  pastor  in  his  reading,  in  his  thinking,  in  his  writing.  ^^  I  do 
love  Franklin,''  was  his  phrase,  uttered  familiarly  in  his  athletic  man- 
hood, and  repeated  in  most  affecting  tones,  on  his  dying  bed. 

A.  —  His  Originality  in  bis  Pastorate. 

As  he  had  his  own  style  of  dress,  so  he  had  his  own  style  of  pastoral 
supervision.  He  has  been  criticized  for  interpreting  the  EngUsh  Bible 
too  Hterally.  But  we  must  not  imagine  that  he  really  supposed  the 
apostle  James  to  prescribe  an  immutable  rule  for  Congregational  Elders, 
when  that  apostle  said :  ''  Is  any  man  sick  among  you,  let  him  caU  for 
the  elders  of  the  church,*'  etc     Emmons  did  quote  these  words,  in  ac- 
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commodation  to  his  mm  rule  for  visitiog  his  parishioners  when,  for  a 
special  and  valid  reason,  he  was  particalarly  requested  to  visit  them.  As 
soon  as  he  was  invited  to  wait  on  an  afflicted  household,  he  promptij 
complied  with  the  invitation.  Whenever  prayers  were  publicly  asked 
for  an  individual,  he  considered  himself  as  requested  to  visit  that  indi* 
vidual,  and  he  uniformly  yielded  to  the  wish  thus  tacitly  expressed* 
We  are  told  by  Dr.  Ide: 

Dr.  Emmons  did  wmetimes  call  upon  the  sick  withoat  waiting  for  the  aboye-named 
formalities.  '  But  he  thought  it  best  both  for  him  and  the  people  to  have  it  understood 
that,  as  a  general  role,  they  must  signify  their  wish,  if  they  desired  to  see  him.  He 
then  always  knew  what  to  do,  and  they  what  to  expect.'  He  encouraged  his  people 
'to  visit  him;  and  it  was  understood  by  them,  that  he  was  glad  to  see  them  at  his 
house  whenever  they  desired  to  converse  with  him  on  religious  themes.  They  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  he  gave  them.  The  members  of  his  church  fine- 
quently  called  upon  him,  and  encouraged  ih/ek  children  and  families  and  others  to  do 
the  same.'  They  dined  or  supped  at  the  parsonage,  more  frequently  than  parishioners 
often  do. 

'  He  sometimes  aent  for  individuals  in  his  parish  whom  he  wished  to  see,  and  when 
they  were  retired  with  him  alone,  he  would  converse  with  them  with  great  plainness, 
affection,  and  fidelity.' 

Another  clergyman  writes :  '  While  on  a  journey  through  Franklin,  I  was  surprised 
in  noticing  a  huge  number  of  carriages  before  the  parsonage.  I  supposed  tbu  there 
was  some  ''  Society  Meeting."  But  I  afterwards  learned  that  these  were  the  car- 
riages of  individuals,  who  of  their  own  accord,  had  gone  up  to  see  the  old  patriarch, 
and  learn  from  him  what  they  must  do  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  It  was  a  time 
of  awakened  interest  in  religion,  and  this  throng  at  the  parsonage  was  one  sign  of  it' 

We  are  further  told  by  Dr.  Ide,  that  '  Emmons  seldom  oonrened  with  individuals 
in  a  ftunOy  upon  the  subject  of  their  own  feelings  or  personal  condition  before  eadk 
othet^,  because,  as  he  used  to  say,  they  would  not,  unless  very  specially  aroused,  ex- 
press themselves  freely.  In  a  revival,  when  his  people  were  so  much  interested  on  the 
subject  of  religion  as  to  be  wiUuig  to  talk,  be  would  converse  with  them  cmywhere. 
After  a  lecture  at  the  meeting-house,  he  would  sometimes  request  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  hold  a  conversation  with  him  to  tarry,  and  sometimes  more  than  half  tiie 
congregation  would  stop  either  to  converse  or  to  hear.  But  he  thought  that  inffenend 
he  was  laboring  at  a  great  disadvantage,  if  he  undertook  to  converse  particularly  with 
the  members  of  the  same  family  on  the  subject  of  their  own  feelings,  in  the  preaettoe  of 
each  other.  On  this  account  he  chose  to  see  them  at  his  study,  rather  than  at  their 
homes.' 

'  The  loss  of  time  attending  it,  was  one  reason  why  he  did  not  adopt  the  common 
method  of  pastoral  visitation.  Frequently,  the  persons  whom  the  minister  goes  to  see 
are  not  at  home ;  and  if  at  home,  they  are  perhaps  engaged  in  some  business  which 
they  cannot  without  great  inconvenience  leave ;  or  if  disengaged,  they  may  be  so  con- 
nected with  others  either  of  their  own  family  or  visitors  from  abroad,  that  he  cannot 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  errand.  By  the  experiments  which  he  had  made  on 
this  subject,  Dr.  Emmons  was  led  to  conclude  that  it  would  be  a  great  economy  of 
time  to  see  his  people  at  his  own  house.' 
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*  Some  ministers/  he  often  remarked,  *have  a  peculiar  tftlent  for  conversing  with  in- 
diTiduab  and  families  on  religion,  and  can  do  more  good  in  this  way  than  they  can  by 
preaching;  and  it  is  important  that  those  who  have  this  talent  should  know  it,  and 
pursue  such  a  course  as  will  enable  them  to  improve  it  to  the  greatest  advantage.' 
But  he  regarded  himself  as  endued  with  a  talent,  not  so  much  for  the  off-hand,  desul- 
tory, miscellaneous  converse  of  the  parlor,^  as  for  investigating  and  expUining  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  their  reciprocal  connections,  and  in  lengthened  discussions. 
He  therefore  said,  near  the  end  of  his  days  :  ''  If  I  were  to  live  my  life  over  again,  I 
would  pursue  the  same  course  "  which  I  have  pursued  in  reference  to  parochial  labor. 
The  missionary,  Grordon  Hall,  once  remarked :  "  Though  I  admit  that  pastoral  visits 
are  important,  and  may  with  propriety  occupy  a  proportion  of  most  ministers'  time, 
yet  I  do  think  that  the  man  who  can  write  as  Dr.  Emmons  does,  ought  not  to  be  di- 
verted from  his  studies  by  these  things." 


C. — His  familiar  Acquaintance  with  his  Parishioners. 

He  was  a  physiognomist.  He  loved  and  studied  Lavater.  Because  he 
did  not  consume  his  days  and  evenings  in  the  ordinary  chit-chat  of  the  social 
circle,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  could  not  ascertain  the  private  habits 
and  secret  projects  of  his  hearers.  But  in  his  study,  he  learned  more 
about  them,  than  ordinary  men  could  learn  by  promiscuous  intercourse. 
There  seemed,  at  times,  to  be  something  almost  magical  in  his  power  of 
finding  out  every  new  scheme  that  was  started  within  his  diocese.  He 
had  a  keen  insight  of  the  human  heart  One  of  his  favorite  remarks 
was:  "Every  man  carries  a  little  world  within  himself,  by  knowing 
which  he  may  know  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  form  a  just  estimate  of 
human  nature."  Another  favorite  saying  was:  "A  pious  minister 
knows  more  than  others  know  about  the  human  heart,  and  will  tell  his 
hearers  how  they  have  felt  and  how  they  feel  at  present."  A  native  of 
Franklin  has  observed :  "  The  mind  of  Dr.  Emmons  moved  with  great 
rapidity.  His  intuitions  of  character  were  less  rapid  than  his  other  acts. 
He  did  not  see  through  men  at  a  glance,  but  if  you  would  give  him  time, 
he  would  measure  them  like  a  tailor."  —  Dr.  Ide  and  others  have  given 
us  the  folk)wing  testimony : 

Emmons  Uoolc  great  pain»  to  become  acquainted  with  aU  his  people;  and  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  there  were  very  few  among  them  who  were  not  well  known  to  him, 
either  in  person  or  by  theur  characters.    Every  part  of  his  parish,  and  every  individ- 

^  He  was  too  diffident  to  converse  freely  with  more  than  one  person  at  a  time ; 
henoe  he  underrated  his  conversational  powers.  Professor  Pond,  of  Bangor,  writes : 
"  In  his  intercourse  with  aU  men  be  was  courteous  and  affable ;  but  was  specially  free 
and  sociable  with  his  friends.  No  man  enjoyed  sudi  intercourse  more  than  ne ;  no  man 
was  capable  of  making  it  more  agreeable.  In  conversation,  as  in  reading,  he  was  not 
Gonfineid  to  theoIogi<^  subjects,  but  was  able  to  take  a  wide  range.  One  gentleman, 
who  often  saw  him,  remarked :  '  He  talks  upon  every  subject  introduced  as  though  ho 
had  just  been  studying  it.'  He  knew  bow  to  be  grave  and  instructive  in  conversation, 
and  he  knew  how  to  spice  it  with  all  the  pungency  of  attic  wit." 
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nal  in  It,  wiUi  whom  he  had  hecome  acquainted,  was  an  ohject  of  his  almost  daily  cons  id- 
oration.  He  inquired  into  their  belief  and  practice,  on  the  sabject  of  religion.  He 
always  noticed  their  attendance  npon,  or  neglect  of  the  means  of  grace.  Whether 
thej  were  penitent  or  impenitent,  was  a  question  of  great  apparent  solidtade  with 
him.  He  noticed  with  special  interest  the  conduct  of  church-members,  and  seriously 
considered  the  influence  which,  in  their  respective  circumstances,  they  were  exerting 
upon  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  always  had  his  eye  on  the  toirn,  and  upon  men  of  influ- 
ence in  the  town,  and  traced  the  bearings  of  every  important  transaction  among  them 
apon  their  religious  interests.' 

Ho  watched  the  aged,  and  marked  the  influence  of  their  example  on  the  rising  gen- 
eration. He  kept  his  eye  on  men  in  the  meridian  of  life,  and  endeavored  to  bring 
their  ttxength  into  the  service  of  their  Master.  He  was  never  unmindful  of  the  youngs 
their  means  of  education,  tlieir  employments,  their  amusements.  One  of  his  pari^- 
ioners  has  said :  "  If  a  dancing  party,  or  a  convivial  sleigh-ride  was  proposed,  he  was 
among  the  first  to  hear  of  it,  and  was  quick  as  well  as  strict  to  prevent  it.  On  the 
Sabbath  after  any  such  proposition  had  been  found  out,  his  parishioners  flocked  to  the 
sanctuary ;  parents,  apprehending  that  they  might  be  reprimanded  for  their  remiss- 
ness ;  children,  anticipating  a  lesson  for  themselves  on  frivolous  amusements ;  all,  ex- 
pecting some  wholesome  advice,  but  no  one  foreseeing  exactly  how  it  would  be 
Applied." 

*  The  wakeful  pastor  always  kept  watch  of  the  literary,  religious,  and  political  publi- 
cations of  the  day ;  upon  the  movements  of  the  different  religions  denominations ;  the 
doings  of  ecclesiastical  bodies ;  the  plans  and  operations  of  ministers ;  and  the  state  of 
religion  in  the  conmiunity,  especially  in  his  own  neighborhood ;  and  never  failed  to 
consider  minutely  the  probable  influenoe  for  good  or  evil,  which  these  things  would 
have  upon  his  own  pec^,* 


D.— He  combined  a  stem  Fidelity,  with  a  tender  Love,  to  his  People. 

'^  This  is  what  I  think;  and  I  am  willing  to  speak  what  I  think,  I 
have  nothing  to  conceal  upon  this  subject,  1  mean  to  he  frank  and  open 
in  opposing  every  thing  which  appears "  to  threaten  any  evil  to  you. 
These  are  the  words  which  he  uttered,  more  than  once,  in  critical  emergen- 
cies among  his  people.  Never  could  he  be  intimidated  or  bribed,  fix>m 
his  vigilant  supervision  over  the  high  and  the  low.  There  goes  a  rumor, 
that  a  gleeful  company  made  him  a  generous  donation  before  they  en- 
gaged in  a  frolicsome  ride,  and  they  hoped  that  his  well-known  po- 
liteness would  prevent  his  reprimand  of  his  benefactors  on  the  succeeding 
Sabbath.  But  he  did  not  keep  back  the  dreaded  reprimand,  being  stim- 
ulated to  an  unwonted  plainness  of  speech  by  the  generosity  of  his  young 
friends.     Dr.  Ide  says : 

'  No  offender  could  long  sit  under  the  preaching  of  Emmons,  or  be  in  the  habit  of 
&millar  intercourse  with  him,  without  receiving,  in  some  form  or  other,  decisive  evi- 
dence that  his  conduct  was  understood,  and  disapproved.  His  people  felt  that  they 
were  under  his  eye,  and  anticipated  reproof  whenever  their  guilt  was  known.  His 
pastoral  supervision  was  a  constant  source  of  encouragement  to  ^e  righteous,  and  of 
restraint  to  the  wicked.' 
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But  manj  who  know  how  Tigilant  he  was  in  detecting,  and  how  pun- 
gent he  was  in  rebuking,  the  aberrations  of  his  people,  are  not  easily  as- 
sured that  he  w&s  an  affectionate  pastor.  Had  he  not  felt  a  peculiar 
attachment  to  his  hearers,  thej  would  not  have  borne  so  meekly  his  stem 
reproofs.  But  they  knew  that  *'  he  sympathised  with  them  in  all  their 
ei\joymentSy  and  in  all  their  sufferings.  In  the  sick  chamber,  and  at  the 
house  of  mourning,  he  was  not  only  peculiarly  appropriate  and  instruc- 
tive in  his  conversation  and  prayers,  but  peculiarly  kmd  and  sympa- 
thetic." —  The  Hon.  Tristram  Burgess,  widely  known  as  a  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  Brown  University,  and  as  an  eloquent  orator  at  the  Bar  and 
in  Congress,  has  thus  described  the  kindliness  of  the  Franklin  pastor : 


"  With  Dr.  Emmons  I  was  penoDallj  acqaainted.  His  excellence  as  a  distin- 
gnished  preacher  of  the  gospel,  is  known  and  acknowledged  uniyersally.  In  this 
eminent  department  I,  many  years  ago,  knew  and  adnured  him.  Before  that  time, 
he  had  become  endeared  to  me  by  another  kind  of  excellence.  Though  a  stranger  to 
him,  and  not  then  residing  in  his  parish,  '  I  was  sick,  and  he  visited  me.'  To  know 
him  as  he  really  was,  you  must  have  met  him  by  the  bed  of  pain,  prostration,  and 
anxiety.  Here  I  first  saw  him ;  and  snch  was  his  discourse,  so  pious,  so  parental,  so 
consoling,  that  it  never  has  been,  and  I  think  never  will  be,  foigotten  by  me.  For  at 
this  moment,  he  lives  in  my  memory  as  he  then  sat  by  my  bedside,  the  very  image,  it 
seemed  to  me,  of  his  great  and  gracious  Master.  My  dear  8ir,^  should  you  write  the 
biography  of  this  good  man,  say,  if  you  please,  that,  among  divines,  he  was  the 
greatest ;  but  you  cannot  forget  to  say,  that,  among  Christians,  he  was  the  best." 


E.  —  His  Pastorate  was  a  solemn  one. 

''All  pious  brothers  and  sisters,  all  pious  parents  and  children,  all 
pious  husbands  and  wives,  all  pious  friends,  and  all  pious  minister?  and 
their  pious  hearers,  will  be  forever  known  to  each  other  and  intimately 
connected  in  heaven,  and  mutually  promote  each  other's  felicity : "  —  this 
was  a  favorite  thought  of  Emmons ;  and,  accordingly,  his  pastorate  was 
commenced,  and  continued,  and  ended  with  an  habitual  anticipation  of 
its  interminable  influence.  In  view  of  his  relations  to  his  parishioners  in 
the  future  world,  he  often  appealed  to  them,  as  none  but  a  conscientious 
pastor  would  dare  to  appeal  in  public.  In  his  seventy-fifth  year,  he  ad- 
dressed to  them  these  plain,  honest  words : 

"  Have  any  children  and  youth,  anywhere,  become  more  stupid,  hardened,  profane, 
and  obstinate  in  wickedness,  than  those  who  are  now  before  me,  and  who  have  often 
heard  my  warning  voice  ?    How  much  soever  I  may  have  fiiiled  in  the  discharge  of 

^  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Rev.  Thomas  Williams.  See  his  Sermon  on  the 
"  Official  Character  of  Dr.  Emmons,''  p.  79. 
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my  miniflterial  office  for  fortj-six  years,  I  have  not  designedly  been  negligent  in  warn- 
ing, admonishing,  and  reproving  children  and  youth,  as  occasions  bare  occurred.  I 
have  been  so  uniform  and  constant  in  this  part  of  my  duty,  that  both  the  young  and 
the  old  have  often  anticipated  reproofs,  and  taken  pains  either  not  to  hear  them,  or 
resist  them.  And  though  they  have  so  often  and  so  long  resisted,  yet  I  do  not  legret 
the  exertions  I  have  made  to  awaken,  and  convince,  and  convert,  and  restrain  the  chil- 
dren and  youth.  But  whether  I  hare  met  with  the  concurrence  of  others  in  my  exer- 
tions  so  much  as  ought  to  have  been  afforded,  I  leave  to  the  serious  consideration  and 
reflection  of  professing  parents,  and  professing  Christians,  and  every  one  who  regards 
the  temporal  and  eternal  good  of  the  rising  generation. 

"  But  is  there  no  hope  1  Most  certainly  there  is.  I  can  remember  the  time  when 
some  of  the  best  Christians  now  before  me  were  vain  and  thoughtless  youth.  God 
arrested  them  in  their  career,  changed  their  hearts,  compelled  them  to  come  in  and 
unite  in  building  up  his  cause.  The  present  children  and  youth  are  not  beyond  his 
reach.  The  voice  from  the  dead  and  fix>m  the  living,  this  day,  may  do  what  has  not 
been  done  for  years  past.  Though  there  is  much  ground  to  despair  of  veteran  siunen, 
there  is  still  ground  to  hope  that  God  will  raise  up  from  the  children  and  youth  a 
generation  to  serve  him,  when  we  who  are  aged  are  laid  in  the  dust" 


F. — His  Pastorate  was  an  authoritative  one. 

^  That  is  not  to  be  done  in  Franklin/'  was  a  pnmunciamenio  some- 
times heard  from  his  lips,  and  whenever  it  was  once  heard,  the  thing  pro- 
posed to  be  done  was  numbered  i^ong  the  past  things  left  undone. 
Scores  of  illustrations  like  the  following  might  here  be  cited : 

When  a  very  respectable  clergyman  of  another  denomination  had  ^>potnted  a 
religious  meeting  within  the  bounds  of  Dr.  Emmons's  own  diocese,  but  without  con- 
sulting the  diocesan  himself,  the  bUItop  of  Franklm  met  the  ** aectarian"  and  quietly 
informed  him :  "  You  are  expected  to  keep  on  your  own  side  of  the  parish  Une"  He  kept 
there.* 

Another  eminent  clergyman,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  "  standing  order,"  was  once 
invited  to  preach  at  the  house  of  a  Franklin  parishion^ ;  and  he  intended,  as  the 
Franklin  bishop  thought,  to  excite  an  interest  among  the  peaceful  Congregationalists, 
in  favor  of  the  "  intrudmg  sect."  Soon  after  receiving  the  invitation,  this  clergy- 
man met  Dr.  Emmons  in  Boston,  and  told  him  that  he  had  been  invited  to  come  and 
give  his  people  a  sermon.  The  doctor  very  pleasantly  replied,  *  You  have  a  veiy  im- 
portant sphere  of  labor  assigned  you  where  you  are.  You  need  not  take  the  trouble 
to  come  to  Franklin.  I  can  take  care  of  my  own  flock.'  But  said  the  clergyman, 
'  You  will  not  object  to  my  coming.'  The  doctor  understanding  by  this  that  he  was 
still  inclined  to  come,  notwithstanding  the  hint  which  had  been  given  him,  made  the 
following  characteristic  reply.  *  I  do  object.  And  if  you  come  to  Franklin  in  our 
present  circumstances,  I  '11  consider  and  treat  you  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.'  This 
clergyman  never  came.^ 

There  has  seldom  lived  an  ecclesiastic  whose  voice  was  law  within  his 
1  See  Dr.  Ide's  Memoir,  p.  71. 
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own  diocese,  more  decidedly  than  was  the  voice  of  Emmons.  He  was 
^'  set  apart "  as  the  spiritual  guardian  of  Franklin,  and  he  considered  him- 
self as  responsible  for  the  spiritual  care  of  the  men  over  whom  he  had 
been  ordained.  He  was  stationed  upon  the  watch-tower,  and  he  felt 
himself  commissioned  to  let  in  all  those  soldiers  who  would  promote  the 
peace  of  the  enclosure,  and  to  keep  out  all  those  who  would  foment  strife. 
He  had  a  peculiar  respect  for  the  old  parish  lines,  and  he  did  more  than 
perhaps  any  other  clergyman  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  the  Episcopal 
power  of  a  parish  minister.  Accordingly,  the  ancient  precinct  that  set- 
tled him  was  the  precinct  that  buried  him  sixty-seven  years  afterward, 
having  remained  one  Strang,  undivided  parish  as  long  as  he  lived.  There 
were  not  many  townships  in  New  England  which  had  a  population  large 
enough  for  two  societies,  and  which  yet  continued  to  worship  in  one 
sanctuary.  For  strictly  economical  reasons,  for  his  delivering  them 
from  the  expense  of  two  meeting-houses,  and  from  the  trouble  of  two 
systems  of  ecclesiastical  action,  the  citizens  of  Franklin  might  well  have 
felt  thankful  to  their  sagacious  custodian. 

G.— The  Pastor|8  Wit 

When  Emmons  could  not  silence  a.schismatical  intruder  by  reason,  he 
resorted  to  wit.  He  was  fond  of  argument,  but  if  proofs  would  not  se- 
cure the  good  which  he  desired,  he  would  try  the  virtue  of  a  jest ;  for 
that  good  must  be  attained ;  logically,  if  possible ;  wittily,  if  needful. 
"  You  can  never  throw  a  man  down  who  stands  upon  nothing,"  was  his 
favorite  remark,  and  he  therefore  never  intended  to  waste  his  logic  upon 
a  hopeless  victim.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  well  balanced  mind, 
that  while  he  was  exuberant  in  pleasantries,  at  fitting  seasons,  he  did  not 
intersperse  his  graver  remarks  with  ludicrous  allusions.  In  his  thousands 
of  pulpit  discourses,  there  is  scarcely  an  expression  which  need  excite  the 
sentiment  of  the  ludicrous  ;  and  a  man  would  scarcely  suspect,  from  a  pe- 
rusal of  them,  that  their  author  could  indulge  his  mind  in  mere  fanciful 
relations.  But  when  he  had  tasked  his  logical  power  to  its  utmost  in- 
tensity for  the  benefit  of  his  hearers,  and  still  detected  in  any  of  them  a 
peccadillo  or  a  crime  which  could  be  shot  at  in  no  other  way,  he  would 
let  fiy  some  witty  sarcasm ;  which  would  show  that  he  had  always  a 
dernier  resort,  and  when  foiled  with  one  weapon,  could  turn  his  hand  im- 
mediately to  another.  It  is  said  of  Lord  Thurlow,  that  he  was  a  kind  of 
guarda  casta  vessel,  which  cannot  meet  every  turning  and  winding  of  a 
frigate  that  assails  her ;  but  when  the  opportunity  offers,  pours  a  broad- 
side which  cannot  fail  of  sinking  the  assailant  But  Dr.  Emmons  was 
armed  on  all  sides,  and  at  all  pomts«  There  was  no  such  thing  as  get- 
VOL.  I.  DD 
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ting  round  him  without  receiving  a  shock.  Hence  he  was  feared  by  evil 
doers  of  every  class.  He  meant  to  be.  He  employed  his  wit  upon  them, 
when  he  found  that  he  could  employ  nothing  else. 

There  was  a  skeptic  in  religion  who  was  Torj  fond  of  displa3ring  his  acumen  before 
xninisten  of  the  gospel,  and  of  perplexing  them  with  atheistical  queries.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  called  on  Uie  man  who  was^ot  so  easily  perplexed,  and  after  giving  sensible 
evidence  that  he  was  too  highly  stimulated  with  brandy  for  aay  rational  conversation, 
he  asked  with  the  gravity  of  a  sage,  "  Dr.  Enmions,  can  you  tell  me  what  I  am  to  un- 
derstand by  the  soul  of  man  ?  "  "  No,  I  can't  tell  a  man  that  hasn't  got  any."  Here 
ended  the  inquiries  of  the  man  who  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  soul,  but 
found  out  that  there  was  either  a  soul  or  some^iing  else  in  Dr.  Emmons  which  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with. 

There  was  a  physician  in  the  neighborhood  of  Franklin,  who  was  corrupting  the 
minds  of  men  by  his  Pantheism.  This  physician  being  called  to  a  sick  family  in  ih» 
Franklin  parish,  met  the  Franklin  minister  at  the  house  of  affliction.  It  was  no  place 
for  a  dispute.  It  was  no  place  for  a  physician  to  affect  any  unbecoming  familiarity 
with  the  minister.  It  was  no  place  for  a  physician  to  inquire  into  the  age  of  the  min- 
ister, especially  with  any  intent  of  entangling  him  in  a  debate ;  and  above  all,  where 
the  querist  was  too  visionary  for  any  logical  discussion.  But  the  abrupt  question  of 
the  pantheist  was : 

"  Mr.  Emmons,  how  old  are  you  ?  *' 

"  Sixty,  sir,  and  how  old  are  you  ?  *'  came  the  quick  reply. 

**  As  old  as  the  creation,  sir,"  was  the  triumphant  response. 

**  Then  you  are  of  the  same  age  with  Adam  and  Eve." 

"  Certainly,  I  was  in  the  garden  when  they  were." 

"  I  have  always  heard  that  there  was  a  third  person  in  the  garden  with  them,  but  I 
never  knew  before  that  it  was  you." 

The  pantheist  did  not  follow  up  the  discussion.  The  family  felt  that  they  had  s 
minister  who  was  a  minister,  and  who  could  shield  them  from  all  unseemly  assaults 
upon  their  faith. 

H.  — The  Pastor's  Dignity. 

The  preceding  illustrations  remind  us,  that  the  parishioners  of  Em-> 
mons  felt  proud  of  him,  as  a  champion  who  could  use  all  weapons  that 
were  needful  to  repel  assailants.  They  revered  him  for  his  native  and 
habitual  dignity.  "  Forty -five  years  ago,"  says  one  who  left  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Franklin  in  his  youth,  "  I  attended  the  funeral  of  a  young 
relative  who  had  died  suddenly  in  that  neighborhood.  Dr.  Emmons 
officiated.  I  can  never  forget  his  healthful  face,  the  dignity  with  which 
he  took  his  three-cornered  hat  from  his  head,  walked  into  the  crowded 
house,  and  began  his  address  with  these  words:  ^That  death  should 
come,  is  not  strange ;  but  that  death  should  came  suddenly j  is  strange.' "  — 
When  Emmons  appeared  in  the  streets  of  a  New  England  city,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven,  with  his  **  distinctive  "  hat,  the  bright  buckles  on 
his  shoe  and  knee,  his  white  locks  flowing  down  his  shoulders,  the  boys 
flocked  after  him,  as  afler  a  military  general.    Once,  as  he  was  seen 
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walking  with  his  usual  upright  mien  over  a  parade  ground,  it  was  well 
said  of  him,  that  he  might  be  taken  for  some  veteran  commander,  revis- 
iting the  plain  over  which  he  had  marched  seventy  years  before.  Nor 
was  his  character  less  erect  than  his  person.  He  would  be  one  of  the 
last  men  to  be  suspected  of  a  meanness.  He  did  not  stoop.  He  was, 
indeed,  simple-hearted  as  a  child.  Like  Luther  and  Calvin,  he  could 
talk  with  the  younger  members  of  his  parochial  family,  as  if  one  of  them, 
and  had  a  hearty  interest  in  their  sports.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
feared  as  well  as  loved.  He  could  easily  keep  others  at  a  distance, 
when  his  office  and  his  duty  required.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  strong 
men  to  tremble  in  his  presence.  Hence  there  has  seldom  lived  a  pastor 
who  can  be  more  truly  said  to  have  ruled  well  in  his  parish,  and  whose 
word  was  clothed  with  a  simpler  majes^. 

We  often  read  of  Episcopal  bishops,  that  their  immense  revenues  are 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  their  office.  The  episcopal  revenue  of  Dr. 
Emmons  never  amounted  to  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and 
it  never  added  a  very  dazzling  splendor  to  his  see.  He  manifested  the 
exaltation  of  his  nature  by  seldom  alluding  to  his  income.  He  never 
hinted  that  presents  would  be  welcome  to  him.  He  never  intimated  a 
wish  to  have  his  salary  raised.  He  never  went,  but  once  in  seventy-six 
years,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  parish,  in  order  to  receive  the  pittance  due 
to  him.  That  treasurer  knew,  perfectly,  that  when  the  '^  pay-day  "  came 
he  was  to  visit  the  parsonage,  and  take  with  him  the  hard-earned  salary. 
Bat  one  year,  a  new  treasurer  was  elected,  who  thought  it  advisable  that 
all  the  creditors  of  the  parish  should  wait  on  him  for  the  payment  due  to 
them,  rather  than  be  waited  upon  by  him  for  their  own  benefit  The 
^  salary  day  **  came.  He  remained  at  home,  to  receive  the  doctor's  call. 
But  the  doctor  remained  in  his  study.  The  next  day  passed,  and  the 
next,  and  at  length  came  the  eleventh  day ;  when,  each  party  waiting  for 
the  other,  there  seemed  to  be  a  growing  difierence  of  opinion  between 
the  man  who  taught  the  people  and  the  man  who  kept  the  bag.  At  last 
the  treasurer  saw  the  neat  carriage  driving  up  to  his  front  door,  and  the 
three-cornered  hat  in  the  carriage.  The  doctor  alighted  from  the  chaise, 
holding  his  reins  and  his  whip.  He  knocked.  The  door  was  opened. 
« Is  Mr.  A.  at  home  ?  "  «  He  is."  « I  should  be  glad  to  see  him."  Mr. 
A.  came,  and  stood  before  his  minister.  "  Good  morning,  sir,"  was  the 
minister's  word.  «  Grood  morning,  sir,"  was  the  treasurer's  reply.  "  I 
have  been  expecting,"  added  the  minister,  "  for  eleven  days  to  see  you  at 
my  house.  Grood-bye,  sir,"  and  he  added  no  more,  but  his  fleet  horse 
took  him  back  straight  to  the  parsonage,  and  the  treasurer  followed  him 
before  noon,  carrying  the  delayed  salary,  and  resolving  to  try  no  more 
experiments. 
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I.  —  His  Promptness  and  Ptmctoality. 

"  I  never  could  think  well  of  a  man's  intellectual  or  moral  character, 
if  he  was  habitually  unfaithful  to  his  appointments,"  was  a  remark  often 
repeated  by  Dr.  Emmons.  *  He  always  took  care  not  to  expose  himself 
needlessly  to  storms,  to  evening  air,  to  excessive  cold  or  heat,  but  when 
duty  obviously  called  him  abroad,  no  weather  could  keep  him  in ;  he  was 
resolute  and  fearless.'  As  he  was  precise  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
things  in  his  study :  "  This  chair  belongs  herey"  "  ITicU  book  belongs 
there  ;  "  so  he  was  precise  with  regard  to  the  time  of  his  services  in  doors 
and  out.  His  hearers  did  not  loiter  around  the  place  for  a  religious 
exercise,  querying  when  he  would  arrive;  but  precisely  at  the  hour 
appointed  he  would  come,  as  they  knew,  and  he  would  expect  to  Jind 
them  in  their  seats.  "  A  time  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  at  its 
time,"  was  his  motto,  and  it  moulded  not  the  religious  character  only,  but 
the  secular  habits  also  of  both  himself  and  his  people.  He  made  out  his 
schedule  of  duties  and  adhered  to  it  One  of  his  rules  for  the  concerns 
of  his  public  and  private  life,  for  the  course  of  a  journey  and  for  the 
structure  of  a  sermon  was :  "  Beware  of  deviating  from  your  original 
plan,  which  is  probably  the  best  one."  He  was  saved  from  much  annoy- 
ance, from  many  vexatious  delays,  by  this  simple  rule.  Near  the  close 
of  his  life,  being  urged  by  Judge  Samuel  Hubbard  of  Boston,  to  modify 
his  plan  of  a  certain  visit,  he  replied  in  his  epigrammatic  way:  "I 
never  altered  my  mind  but  once,  and  have  regretted  that  change  ever 
since."  His  high  estimate  of  punctuality  as  a  virtue  is  singularly  illus- 
trated in  one  of  his  sermons  where  it  is  written :  '  The  Sovereign  of  the 
tmiverse  is  faithful  and  punctual  in  fulfilling  all  his  promises.' 

§  8.  JSmmons's  brief  Statement  of  his  Labors  in  his  Parish. 

The  modest  man  has  compressed  a  chapter  into  the  following 
significant  words : 

"  I  uniformly  caiTied  on  the  work  of  the  ministry.  I  statedly 
preached  on  the  Sabbath,  and  occasionally  in  private  houses. 
I  visited  the  sick  and  attended  funerals.  I  catechized  the 
children  and  youths  once  a  year,  in  eight  or  nine  school  districts 
in  my  extensive  parish.  I  always  attended,  and  generally 
preached  at  religious  conferences,  in  times  of  revival ;  and  from 
the  year  1795  to  the  year  1813, 1  constantly  preached  a  concert ' 
lecture  once  in  three  months.  I  constantly  and  punctually 
attended  all  my  official  duties  for  fifty-four  years."  —  Memoir  of 
himself. 
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A.—'*  I  catechized  the  Children." 


The  catechetical  exercise  of  Dr.  Emmons  was  conducted  with  great 
spirit  "What  is  your  name?"  was  the  first  question  formerly  put  to 
every  collegian,  as  he  entered  the  room  of  his  President,  even  if  the 
collegian  were  as  well  known  as  the  President's  own  son.  "  What  is 
your  name  ? "  was  the  first  question  addressed  by  Emmons  to  every 
child  who  rose  up  with  the  words  of  the  Westminster  divines  upon  his 
tongue,  even  if  the  child  were  as  familiar  to  the  pastor  as  one  of  his  own 
household.  The  name  being  given,  two  or  three  questions  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism  were  proposed  to  the  child ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  service,  the 
entire  assembly  was  addressed  by  the  impressive  divme.  His  words 
were  plain,  instructive,  and  engaging.  The  children  looked  forward 
with  joy  to  their  annual  examination.  '<  I  felt  as  if  I  had  started  for  a 
tnuning,  when  I  went  to  meet  the  Doctor  in  the  school-house,*'  said  an 
eminent  jurist  who  had  been  one  of  Emmons's  catechumens.  The  terse, 
racy  words  which  the  minister  uttered  to  the  children,  were  long  remem- 
bered. Some  of  his  old  parishioners  have  loved  to  repeat  the  sentences 
which  they  heard  from  him  in  these  catechetical  exercises,  and  which 
they  had  retained  in  their  mind  seventy  or  eighty  years.  Rev.  Mor- 
timer Blake,  rehearsing  before  his  townsmen  in  Franklin,  the  virtues  of 
their  pastor,  bore  the  following  testimony : 


"  It  has  been  inquired,  whether  Dr.  Emmons  had  much  influence  over  tlie  children 
and  youth  of  his  parish.  In  answer,  —  and  I  speak  the  conviction  of  all  my  former 
youthful  companions,  —  I  say,  no  one  had  so  cnUrdy  our  veneration.  I  think  of  no 
better  word  to  express  our  emotion.  We  felt  not  fear,  but  deep,  involuntary  respect. 
We  locked  upon  Dr,  Emmons  as  God's  ambassador, 

"  We  can  never  forget  our  annual  gatherings  at  the  school-house,  in  the  autumn,  to 
recite  to  him  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Commandments,  and  the  Assembly's  Catechism. 
We  remember  the  sedulous  preparation  we  used  to  make,  to  pass  the  examination 
with  credit  to  our  parents  and  ourselves.  The  enjoyment  of  his  approving  smile  still 
thrills  in  our  memory ;  and  the  truths  we  then  learned,  and  his  pithy  observations  to 
OS,  are  now  as  bright  in  our  recollection  as  ever."  —  (Address  at  the  erection  of  the 
Emmons  Monument,  p.  10.) 


B.— "I  preached  a  Concert  Lecture.'* 

*'  For  seventeen  years,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  quarter  of  the 
year.  Dr.  Emmons  gave  a  public  lecture  in  the  meeting-house,  on  the 
duty  of  prayer  for  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  through- 
out the  world."  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
President  Edwards  in  his  sermon  published  in  1784,  and  entitled : 

DD* 
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**  An  Humble  Attempt  to  promote  an  explicit  agreement  and  visible  anion  of  God'g 
people  through  the  world,  in  extraordinary  'Prater  for  the  Rbyiyal  of  religion  and  thi 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth,  pursuant  to  Scripture  promises  and  prophecies 
concerning  the  last  time, 

OCCASIONED 

"  By  a  late  memorial  pnblished  bj  a  number  of  ministers  in  Scotland  and  sent 
over  to  America ;  giving  an  account  of  a  certain  Concert  for  prayer,  —  which  has 
already  been  come  into  by  many  ministers  and  others  in  Great  Britain  and  some 
other  ports,  and  in  which  they  desire  the  general  concurrence  of  their  Christian  brethren 
everywhere,"  etc. 

This  concert  lecture  was  attended  in  Franklin  by  large  numbers  and 
with  great  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  sign  of  the  lecturer's  early  zeal  in 
behalf  of  missions.  In  his  attachment  to  the  old  usages,  he  preferred 
this  venerable  exercise  to  the  Monthly  Concert,  which  was  subsequently 
introduced.  A  young  woman  of  his  parish,  having  received  an  offer  of 
marriage  from  a  young  man  who  did  not  belong  to  the  church,  accepted 
the  offer  on  one  condition;  to  wit:  the  young  man  must  engage  to 
attend  the  Quarterly  Lecture}  Just  so  theological  was  the  town  which 
derives  its  main  celebrity  from  its  modest  pastor. 


C  — "I  uniformly  carried  on  the  Work  of  the  Ministry."  —  " I  statedly  preached  on  thA 
Sabbath."  —  "I  constantly  and  punctually  attended  all  my  offidal  Duties." 

These  adverbs  ^^  uniformly ^^  ^  statedly^*  ^^  constantly,'*  punctuaXty^ 
condense  a  large  analysis  of  the  substance,  the  spirit,  the  method,  and 
the  times  of  his  public  services.  Every  year  he  kept  fifty-two  church 
festivals,  fifty-two  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Ascension  days,  fifty-two  Whit- 
Sundays  and  Trinity  Sundays,  fifty-two  days  for  commemorating  the 
scene  of  Good  Friday.     Thus  he  made  the  Sabbath  memorable. 

As  no  child  in  his  parish  ever  went  to  the  sanctuary  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  new  surplice,  or  hearing  the  new  organ,  so  not  one  ever 
expected  to  find  the  minister  wearing  a  slouched  hat  or  a  soiled  garment, 
or  making  an  antic  gesture.  ^'  Uniform  "  decorum  marked  his  appear- 
ance as  he  moved  along  to  the  house  of  God.  A  layman  in  his  parish 
never  thought  of  calling  him  "  Brother  Emmons."    "  I  am  no  leveller," 

1  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  at  the  present  day,  the  enthusiasm  which  was  enlisted  in 
fkvor  of  tliis  pastor's  sermons  among  his  own  people.  Professor  Pond  writes  :  "  By  the 
fascination  of  his  influence,  he  held  his  people  together,  and  brou^^ht  them  together  to 
the  house  of  God,  as  almost  no  other  minister  could.  And  this  was  the  case,  not 
only  on  the  Sabbath,  but  at  his  Sacramental  Lectures.  I  remember  the  first  time  thai 
I  attended  one  of  these  lectures.  I  was  astonished,  as  I  approached  the  house,  to  see 
the  long  tier  of  horse-sheds  filled  with  carriages ;  and  was  equally  surprised,  when  I 
entered  the  church,  to  find  that  filled  also.  The  explanation  is,  Dr.  Emmons  made 
the  impression  on  his  people,  and  kept  it  up  to  the  last,  that  his  public  sciVices  wero 
uportJi  something,  and  that  to  be  absent  from  one  of  them  was  to  sustain  a  great  loss*" 
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was  bis  word.  He  could  never  be  mistaken  for  one  of  bid  parisbioners. 
When  be  entered  tbe  pulpit,  be  found  bis  auditors  already  in  tbeir  pews. 
He  needed  to  wait  for  no  one.  He  began  tbe  "stated"  services  by 
reading  one  of  tbe  songs  of  Zion.  It  was  sung,  and  be  allowed  no  instru- 
mental accompaniment  Tben  witbout  reading  tbe  Scriptures  (for  tbe 
Puritans  did  not)  in  tbe  pulpit,  be  offered  a  p^yer.  It  did  not  exceed 
ten  minutes  in  lengtb.  After  anotber  bymn,  be  preacbed  bis  sermon. 
It  was  delivered  in  tbirty,  often  in  twenty-five,  sometimes  in  twenty 
minutes.  Eacb  of  bis  printed  sermons  comprises  two  discourses,  as  tbey 
were  pronounced.  After  bis  sermon,  be  offered  bis  second  pi*ayer.  It 
did  not  exceed  seven  minutes  in  lengtb.  In  tbe  afternoon  but  not  in  tbe 
forenoon,  be  read  a  tbird  bymn.  He  included  tbe  entire  service  within 
sixty  minutes.  "  No  conversions  after  tbe  hour  is  out,*'  was  bis  motto. 
He  pronounced  tbe  benediction,  and  while  bis  auditors  remained  standing, 
be  descended  tbe  pulpit  stairs,  and  walked  through  tbe  broad  aisle  of  tbe 
bouse  to  the  ft-ont  door.  He  bowed  to  bis  bearers  as  be  passed  tbeir 
pews.  No  military  general  ever  marched  with  more  propriety,  if  with 
more  grace,  through  tbe  open  file  of  soldiers. 

When  this  "  uniform  "  man  bad  resigned  his  pastorate,  be  treated  the 
occupant  of  bis  old  pulpit,  as  be  himself  had  been  treated  by  his  bearers. 
He  stood  in  bis  pew  after  tbe  benediction,  until  tbe  preacher  had  de- 
scended the  pulpit  stairs,  nor  would  he  have  moved  from  bis  standing  place 
until  the  preacher  had  left  tbe  bouse,  if  be  had  not  been  urgently  invited 
to  walk,  side  by  side,  tbe  old  prophet  with  his  youthful  successor,  between 
the  waiting  parishioners  on  either  band. 

D.  —  Objections  to  his  Method  of  condacting  his  Ministry. 

It  is  objected  that,  in  one  point,  he  deviated  from  tbe  usage  of  bis 
Puritan  ancestors.  Tbey  were  as  remarkable  for  their  lengtb,  as  be  for 
the  brevity,  of  the  pulpit  services.  In  particular,  he  has  been  con- 
demned for  appropriating  too  small  a  proportion  of  time  to  distinctive 
prayer  and  praise.  On  this  theme,  as  on  others,  be  bad  his  own  views. 
He  regarded  not  tbe  length  of  a  petition,  but  tbe  ^irit  of  it,  as  its  chief 
excellence.  He  did  not  consider  tbe  brevity  of  bis  prayers  as  indicating 
tbeir  inferior  value,  more  than  he  considered  tbe  small  dimensions  of 
tbe  heart  as  indicating  that  it  is  of  less  value  than  tbe  arm.  He  sup- 
posed not  that  the  worship  of  the  Sabbath  alone,  but  that  the  prayers  of 
every  day  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  that  the  prayers  breathed  out  in 
words  when  appropriate,  and  in  deeds  when  more  appropriate,  that  this 
worship  of  tbe  life  was  the  great  duty  of  man ;  and  that  tbe  design  of 
the  sanctuary  was  not  merely  to  unite  the  people  in  acts  of  public 
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devotion,  but  also  to  prepare  them  for  private  devotion,  for  an  entire  life 
of  praise.  The  mind  is  fitted  for  this  devotional  life  bj  the  truth  of  God, 
for  in  his  truth  dwells  his  Spirit 

He  has  been  censured  for  the  infrequencj  of  his  public  services.  But 
he  multiplied  them,  more  than  they  were  multiplied  by  the  ministers  of 
his  own  age.  For  the  present  times,  and  for  the  present  race  of  pastors, 
he  might  have  recommended  a  different  regimen.  Ife  could  do  what 
other  men  could  not.  He  could  accomplish  in  his  day,  what  he  might 
fail  to  accomplish  in  our  day.  He  insisted  on  the  thoughtful  coopera- 
tion of  his  parishioners.  If  he  had  a  duty  to  perform,  the^  had  one  also. 
If  he  was  bound  to  preachy  they  were  bound  to  hear  and  to  think.  He 
therefore  judged,  that  two  good  sermons  on  the  Sabbath  were  sufficient 
for  one  day.  The  evening  must  be  spent  in  meditation  on  what  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  had  revealed.  He  meant  that  his  hearers  should 
receive  lessons  enough  on  the  first  day,  to  occupy  them  during  every 
following  day  of  the  week.  That  ^sincere  milk  of  the  word"  which  the 
doctrinal  preacher  set  before  his  people,  was  to  be  digested  before  he 
prepared  for  them  any  additional  food.  And  whenever  a  religious 
service  was  appointed  for  one  of  the  secular  days  of  the  week,  his  people 
not  only  expected,  but  desired  that  the  service  be  conducted  by  the 
bishop  himself.  He  had  but  few  lay-ezhorters  who  wonld  venture 
to  speak  often  in  his  presence.  The  "  ruling  elders  "  of  his  church  had 
not  been  reappointed  since  1742.  The  President  must  be  the  teacher, 
when  the  members  of  his  school  came  together  to  be  taught  Of  course, 
there  were  some  exceptions  to  this  law.  The  Franklin  pastor  trained 
more  and  better  lay-exhorters,  than  were  trained  by  his  brethren  who 
entered  the  pulpit  ninety-two  years  ago.  He  never  trained  any  of  his 
laymen,  however,  to  imagine  that  they  could  prophesy  as  well  as  the 
prophet  himself.  He  stood  in  a  high  pulpit,  and  the  pews  in  his  meet- 
ing house  were  on  a  level. 

§  4.  His  Intellectual  Influence  over  his  Parish. 

When  one  reads  the .  preceding  Sketches  of  the  Franklin 
Pupils,  particularly  of  such  men  as  President  Chapin,  Professor 
Kendrick,  and  Dr.  Jackson,  one  is  tempted  to  inquire :  "  What 
has  all  this  to  do  with  Emmons  ?  "  All  this  illustrates  the  scin- 
tillating power  of  his  mind,  which  drew  around  him  men  of 
bright  parts  and  made  them  brighter  still.  It  is  not  by  accident 
that  great  rivers  flow  by  large  cities.  It  is  not  by  chance,  that 
Emmons  found  himself  encompassed  with  a  literary  atmosphere 
in  his  retired  pastorate.    Let  us  consider, 
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A. — HU  Methods  of  quickening  the  Intellect  of  Men  who  were  associated  with  him. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  specify  all  the  influences  which  flowed  from  his 
fresh  thoughts  and  words.  His  Table  Talk  was  rich  and  invigoi*ating. 
This  is  illustrated  bj  the  apothegms  which  are  scattered  through  the 
present  Memoir.  The  parishioners  who  so  often  enjoyed  the  hospitality 
of  the  parsonage,  were  stimulated  by  his  Socratic  Method.  The  annexed 
narrative  of  his  conversation  with  a  minister,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
specimen  of  his  conversation  with  many  a  layman. 

A  joitng  cleigTman  and  his  wifb,  soon  after  their  marriago,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
aged  divine,  and  during  the  afternoon  he  took  out  his  large  manuscript  of  questions, 
saying  playfully,  "  1  must  examine  you,  and  see  if  you  are  orthodox."  They  had 
often  visited  him  separately,  and  held  long  conversations  with  him,  and  they  enjoyed 
the  prospect  of  being  questioned  by  him  now,  for  they  expected  that  he  would  evolve 
some  great  truth.  After  replying  to  his  first  question,  they  eagerly  asked  if  the  an- 
swer were  correct,  as  they  supposed  that  the  manuscript  contained  the  solutions  to  its 
inquiries.  "  There  are  no  ansmers  to  these  questions"  he  replied,  with  pleasant  sarcasm ; 
"I  always  put  these  to  people  who  know"  and  he  went  on  with  his  examination. 
They  replied  very  readily,  till  at  length  it  became  evident  that  he  meant  to  entangle 
them.  They  defended  themselves  with  earnestness  and  ability,  but  at  the  same  time 
were  fearful  that  he  might  become  irritated  at  their  persistent  opposition  to  him.  Just 
as  they  were  beginning  to  feel  that  it  would  hardly  be  respectful  to  continue  the  con- 
troversy, he  surprised  them  by  a  smile  of  approbation,  saying :  **  1  like  you.  You  do 
your  own  thinking,  and  yon  are  not  afraid  to  avow  it.  Now,  always  remember,  you 
have  as  good  a  right  to  your  opinion  as  cmtf  man,  no  matter  who  he  is ;  and  don't  yoa 
let  any  one  beat  you  off  your  ground,  except  by  a  better  reason" 

His  grand  rule  for  enlivening  the  intelle<jt  of  his  parishioners,  was  to 
make  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  prominent.  He  was  determined  to  make 
his  people  attend  to  these  doctrines.  He  was  resolved  to  make  his 
church  a  school.  In  this  view  he  did  keep  a  "  Sabbath  School."  He  feared, 
that  amid  the  noise  of  the  machinery  of  philanthropic  societies,  men 
would  lose  those  meditative  habits  on  which  the  success  of  these  socie- 
ties depends.  He  auned  first  to  win  his  hearers  to  the  truth  which  edu- 
cates the  souL  He  was  willing  to  forego  often  the  luxury  of  such 
investigations  as  would  attract  the  regard  of  philosophers,  if  he  could 
Yfvike  up  illiterate  men  to  a  bright  intellectual  life.  Hence  he  not  seldom 
cast  hb  thoughts  in  the  moulds  fitted  for  children.  In  discoursing  from 
the  text,  "  If  I  wait,  the  grave  is  my  house,"  he  says :  1.  The  "  grave  is  a 
very  spacious  house ; "  2.  It  is  "  not  only  very  spacious,  but  very  dark  and 
dreary  ;  "  3.  It  "  is  a  house  of  silence  as  well  as  darkness  ; "  4.  It  is  "  an 
empty  as  well  as  silent  house ; "  5.  It  "is  a  house  of  corruption ; "  G.  U 
"  is  a  house  of  oblivion^  When  we  peruse  many  of  his  simple  di>eour?es 
on  **  Tasting  Divine  Groodness,"  on  the  "  Dispersion  at  Babel,"  on  the 
"  Trial  of  Abraham,"  etc  we  are  reminded  of  the  lines : 
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**  And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  her  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skiei^ 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way." 

The  Franklin  disciplinarian,  however,  was  conversant  with  the  old 
fable  ending  with  the  moral :  ^  If  grass  will  not  answer,  I  will  see  what 
stones  can  do."  It  has  been  said  of  him  in  his  family,  that,  ^  like  a  good 
charioteer,  he  governed  principally  bj  the  reins."  It  was  so  in  his  parish. 
Still  he  sometimes  used  the  whip.  He  would  persevere  in  winning  men 
to  think  of  the  truth,  but  when  he  could  not  allure,  he  resorted  to  strin- 
^nt  measures.  It  is  affecting  to  meditate  on  his  childlike  simplidtj  of 
character,  on  the  singleness  of  his  aim  to  ^^  fulfil  his  ministry,'*  on  the 
absorption  of  his  whole  soul  in  the  welfare  of  his  people,  as  these  traits 
are  illustrated  by  the  following  incidents : 

On  a  sultry  day  in  the  summer  of  1790,  while  he  was  reading  his  discourse  on  the 
Sabbath,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  his  people,  wearied  probably  with  the  labors 
of  the  hot  week  preceding,  were  inattentive  to  his  well  reasoned  words.  He  shut  his 
laige  thick  note-case,  and  said,  "  I  shall  not  preach  again  in  this  house,  until  I  can  be 
Assured  of  better  attention  from  my  people."  He  then  took  up  his  hat  and  walked  out 
of  the  sanctuary.  In  alluding  to  the  incident  afterward,  he  remarked :  "  I  meant  that 
boih  my  people  and  myself  should  either  gain  or  lose ;  they  should  gain  a  minister 
more  faithful  than  he  had  been,  or  else  lose  a  minister  who  always  had  been  laborious ; 
and  I  should  gain  an  audience  more  attentive  than  mine  had  been,  or  else  lose  an 
audience  which  had  generally  shown,  a  respect  for  my  wishes."  This  movement  of 
the  pastor  caused  much  emotion  among  the  people.  The  following  record  is  found 
in  the  church  books  : 

August  3,  1790.    ''The  Church  met  agreeably  to  a  notification  the  Sabbath  pre- 
ceding.   And  after  the  pastor  had  explained  the  grounds  and  motives  of  his  conduct 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  July  18,  in  dismissing  the  assembly  before  he  had  gone  through 
.  the  usual  exercises  of  the  day,  and  after  the  matter  had  been  considerably  canvassed 
by  the  Church,  the  two  following  votes  were  put  and  passed  in  the  affirmative : 

"  1.  That  it  is  reasonable,  the  Pastor  should  insist  upon  having  proper  attention  of  the 
People,  in  the  time  of  public  worship. 

"  2.  That  it  is  reasonable,  the  Church  should  desire  and  endeavor  that  proper  attention 
be  given  in  time  of  public  worship,  and  discountenance  all  inattention." 

Twenty-six  years  after  this  commotion,  we  find  the  following  record  on  the  diurch 
books: 

"  December  29, 1816.  The  Church  stayed  at  the  close  of  public  worship,  when  the 
pastor  stated  to  them,  that  tiiene  had  been  apparently  designed  inattention  that  day  in 
the  time  of  public  worship,  but  did  not  [mention]  any  supposed  faulty  person.  After 
some  conversation  on  the  subject,  the  pastor  requested  the  church  to  meet  on  the  next 
Wednesday  at  one  o'clock,  p.  m,,  to  take  the  subject  under  consideration." 

•*  Wednesday,  Jan.  1 .  The  Church  met  accordmg  to  appointment  After  the  meet- 
ing was  opened,  the  pastor  read  the  following  paper : 

"  Brethren,  —  When  I  became  your  Pastor,  I  supposed  that  a  mutual  relation  be- 
tween us  then  commenced,  which  laid  us  under  mutual  obligations  to  disobaige  van- 
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0Q8  daties  towards  each  other.  I  was  boand  on  my  part  to  preach  the  gospel  to  joa 
statedly,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  so  fiEu:  as  my  health  and  other  circamstanoes  woald 
permit,  and  to  perform  all  other  religions  semces,  which  belong  to  the  ministerial  office. 
On  the  .other  side,  I  supposed  you  were  bound  to  attend  public  worship  statedly,  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  so  far  as  your  health  and  other  circumstances  will  permit,  and  to 
attend  with  decency  and  propriety.  And  upon  the  ground  of  these  mutual  obliga- 
tions, I  have  always  supposed  it  property  belonged  to  me  to  insist  upon  order^  decency, 
and  attention  in  the  time  of  public  worship.  But  it  seems  I  have  frequently  given 
offence  by  calling  for  attention,  and  in  particular  on  the  last  Sabbath,  which  led  me 
to  appoint  the  present  meeting. 

"  I  consider  inattention  in  time  of  public  worship,  as  detrimental  to  me  and  to  tbo 
faulty  persons,  and  as  tending  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from  me,  and 
consequently  to  put  an  end  to  my  ministerial  influence  in  Uiis  place,  which  I  greatly 
deprecate.  Now,  brethren,  I  wish  to  know  whether  by  my  conduct  on  the  last  Sab- 
bath, or  at  any  other  time  or  times,  I  have  forfeited  your  confidence,  your  approbo- 
tion,  or  your  assistance  in  my  ministerial  office  1  The  reasons  for  desiring  to  know 
your  opinion  upon  these  points,  might  be  mentioned,  but  I  believe  they  are'too  obvious 
to  all  to  require  a  particular  mention.  I  now  refer  it  to  your  wisdom  to  determino 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  means  should  be  adopted  to  give  me  assnrance  that  I 
may  safely  lean  upon  your  concurrence  and  assistance  in  my  ministerial  work.'' 

After  a  due  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  subject  proposed,  the  Church  passed 
the  following  votes,  namely : 

1.  It  is  inconsistent,  with  our  covenant  engagements  to  bring  up  those  under  our 
care  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  to  suffer  them  to  attend  balls  and 
places  of  vain  amusements. 

2.  Voted  to  recognize  the  two  following  votes,  passed  by  the  Church,  Ai^gust,  1790. 
[Here  the  votes  are  repeated  as  printed  above.] 

3.  Voted  that  the  pastor  has  not  forfeited  the  confidence,  the  approbation  and  assist- 
ance of  the  church  in  his  ministerial  office,  by  his  conduct  on  the  last  Sabbath,  or  at 
any  time  or  times. 

The  foes  of  Dr.  Emmons  have  often  censured  him  for  these  movements^ 
and  especially  for  that  passage  of  his  sermon  which  was  a  passage  out  of 
the  meeting-house.  But  the  measure  was  no  more  ohjectionable,  than  the 
hundred  devices  to  which  ministers  oflen  resort  for  gaining  the  ear  of  the 
moltitttde*  They  advertise  their  sermons  in  the  newspapers;  or  they 
announce  quaint  and  startling  texts,  or  odd  and  outlandish  propositions ; 
or  they  preach  on  the  burning  of  a  ship  at  sea,  or  on  the  concussion  of 
rail  cars,  or  on  Agricultural  Fairs,  or  the  Electric  Telegraph,  or  the 
Atlantic  Cable.  One  minister  has  cried  out  from  the  pulpit,  ^Fire" 
and  having  waked  up  the  sleepers,  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his 
cbscoarse.  Another  has  exclaimed  with  a  stentorian  voice,  "  Mark,"  and 
then  has  almost  wliispered  the  remainder  of  the  passage,  "  the  perfect 
man  and  behold  the  upright ; "  and  thus  he  has  waked  up  the  sleeper 
whose  niune  was  Mark ;  still  another  has  delivered  half  of  an  elaborated 
sermon,  and  then  thrown  the  manuscript  behind  him,  taken  a  new  text, 
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begun  an  entirely  new  discourse,  entreating  his  congregation  that,  as  they 
had  slept  through  the  half  of  a  written  address,  they  would  now  listen  to 
a  fresh  extemporaneous  one.  Being  a  miller's  son,  Dr.  Emmons  might 
have  felt  that  he  had  more  right  than  Bowland  Hill,  to  stop  his  discourse 
and  say,  ^  I  have  heard  that  the  miller  can  sleep  while  the  mill  is  going, 
but  if  it  stops  it  awakens  him.  FU  try  this  method.**  The  incumbent  ^ 
SuiTcy  Chapel  spoke  thus,  and  sat  down ;  and  when  his  hearers  were 
awake,  he  resumed  his  preaching. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Franklin  pastor 
to  secure  the  attention  of  his  people,  were  eminently  successAil.  Let  us 
then  consider 

B.— The  intellectual  Results  of  his  Pastorate. 
Alford,  the  English  Commentator,  after  perusing  an  American  novel, 
remarked:  "The  picture  which  it  gives  of  Calvinistic  life  in  New 
England,  is  most  interesting  and  informing.**  So  far  as  this  novel  is 
founded  on  fact,  it  has  a  large  part  of  its  basis  in  the  community  trained 
by  Emmons.  Some  of  its  most  fascinating  characters  are  drawn  from 
his  parish.  "  He  made  the  most  intelligent  yeomanry  in  New  England,** 
is  the  remark  of  an  eminent  scholar  who  spoke  from  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  Franklin  farmers :  "  They  were  not  so  genial  as  they  were 
acute ;  not  so  charitable,  as  they  were  sharp  in  their  judgments ;  but 
they  were  well  informed,  and  some  of  them  were  profound  thinkers,** 
We  may  learn  the  influences  pervading  the  parish  from  the  following 
notice  of  Hon.  Jabez  Fisher,  a  Franklin  farmer,  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  at  Salem  in  1774,  and  of  that  at  Cambridge  in  1775. 
Dr.  Emmons  wrote  concerning  him  in  1806 : 

**  He  became,  aa  he  supposed,  a  subject  of  special  grace,  at  the  commenoement  of 
the  great  and  general  revival  of  religion,  above  sixty  years  ago.  Not  long  after  he 
made  a  profession  of  his  faith,  he  was  chosen  to  the  office  of  deacon,  which  he  sus- 
tained for  more  than  fifty  years,  to  the  honor  of  religion  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
church.  His  superior  abilities  and  integrity  soon  raised  him  to  public  notice,  and  ho 
was,  with  great  unanimity,  elected  to  represent  the  town  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  where  he  continued  about  twenty  years  successively,  cither  as  a  member  of  the 
House,  or  of  the  Senate,  or  of  the  Governor's  Council.  Though  he  held  these  high 
stations  in  the  most  trying  times  that  America  ever  saw,  yet  he  never  lost  the  love 
and  confidence  of  the  public,  who  continued  to  esteem  and  employ  him,  untfl  he 
resigned  his  seat  at  the  Council  board  for  want  of  health."  —  "His  candor  was  equal 
to  his  moderation  and  mildness.  He  was  as  ready  to  hear,  as  to  speak ;  as  ready  to 
learn,  as  to  teach ;  and  whenever  he  saw  reason  for  it,  as  ready  to  follow  as  to  lead." 
—  "  Ho  availed  himself  of  every  source  of  knowledge  and  improvement,  and  made 
rapid  advances  in  practical  wisdom,  while  engaged  in  public  busmess  with  men  of 
eminence."  —  "  He  was  no  less  judicious  than  candid.  He  had  a  dear  and  qiudt 
discernment  to  distinguish  truth  fipom  error,  right  from  wrong,  wisdom  fiiom  ctmrnng. 
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wul  artifice  from  aincerity.  He  seldom  formed  a  false  opinion  of  either  men  or 
things.  He  was  a  self-taught  politician,  who  could  foresee  what  laws  and  measures 
would  have  a  salutary  operation  ;  hut  no  artful  or  intriguing  men  could  lead  him  to 
aid  or  approve  measures  which  were  detrimental  to  the  public  weal/' 

This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  bosom  friends  of  his  pastor.  Emmons 
had  another  parishioner,  long  noted  for  his  strength  of  mind,  and  his 
medical,  particularly  his  surgical  skill,  —  Dr.  Nathaniel  Miller.  There 
were  several  men  and  women  in  the  more  retired  circles  of  Franklin, 
who  were  noted  for  their  intellectaal  exploits.  The  mother  of  Professor 
Alexander  Metcalf  Fisher,  has  been  known  to  perform  the  mathematical 
calculation  of  reducing  a  load,  measuring  more  than  a  cord,  of  wood  to 
quarter  cubic  inches,  without  the  use  of  pen  or  pencil,  and  without  any 
suspension  of  her  manual  labors.  Another  of  his  parishioners.  Miss 
Harriet  Ware,  whose  Memoir  has  been  published  under  the  supervision 
of  President  Wayland,  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  strong  mind  as 
well  as  sterling  principle,  which  characterized  manj  of  the  Franklin 
women.  Some  of  them  were  vigorous  and  comprehensive  theologians. 
Probably  there  never  was  a  parish  in  which  so  many  women  have  re- 
hearsed the  arguments  for  the  divine  sovereignty,  while  they  have  been 
engaged  in  spinning  wool ;  or  in  which  so  manj  men  have  speculated 
on  the  nature  of  Bectitude,  while  ihej  have  beea  gathering  the  new 
mown  hay.  A  large  number  of  Emmons's  young  men  commenced  a 
course  of  liberal  study,  but  were  prevented  by  ill  health  from  finishing  it 
Of  the  twenty-five  collegiate  alumni  who  went  from  his  favored  parish 
during  his  residence  in  it,  a  large  proportion  have  earned  a  high  repute. 
They  are  represented  by  such  names  as  the  following : 

Peter  Hawes/Esq.,  once  a  successful  lawyer  in  New  Toric,  and  an  exemplary 
elder  ia  the  church  of  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring. 

Hon.  Asa  Aldis,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont. 

Hon.  Alfred  Metcalf,  formerly  a  Judge  of  one  of  Uie  courts  in  Kentucky. 

Hon.  Samuel  Metcalf  Pond,  once  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
Maine. 

Hon.  Williams  Emmons,  once  a  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  in  Maine. 

Hon.  Theron  Metcalf,  LL.  D.,  a  Collator  and  Editor  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
ACassachusetts ;  Reporter  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  from  1840 
until  1847,  and  Editor  of  thurteen  volumes  of  these  Decisions ;  since  February  25, 
1848,  an  Associate  Justice  of  tiie  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  has 
been  a  distinguished  instructor  of  law-students,  and  a  Fellow  of  Brown  University. 

Alexander  Metcalf  Fisher  (see  pp.  234-286). 

Lewis  Leprilete  Miller,  M.  D.,  and  Erastns  Darwin  Miller,  M.  D.,  both  of  them 
distinguished  medical  practitioners,  the  former  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  latter  in 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

Hon.  Horace  Maan,  LL.  D.,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Rq>re- 
YOU  I.  EE 
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sentatiTes,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  made  the  first  speech  in  behalf  of  Rail- 
roads ever  made  in  an  American  Legislature,  and  to  have  been  the  foremost  ad- 
vocate for  that  noble  Charity,  —  the  Lunatic  Asylum.  He  was  a  member,  and  for 
two  years  the  President,  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate;  for  twelve  years  a  most 
efficient  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education ;  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States ;  President  of  Antioch  College ;  a  voluminous 
author.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  have  authorized  the  erection  of  a  statue  to 
his  memory  on  the  grounds  of  the  State  House  in  Boston. 


S  5.     The  Religious  Influence  of  Emmons  over  his  Parish, 

A.  —  His  own  Statement  concerning  the  spiritual  Results  of  his  Labors. 

"Ministers  may  possess  superior  abilities,  acquire  extensive  knowledge,  and 
abound  in  the  blessings  of  Providence ;  but  these  things  will  be  no  ornament  to  their 
peculiar  and  sacred  character,  unless  they  are  sincerely  consecrated  to  God  upon  the 
altar  of  a  benevolent  heart.  Those  preachers  of  the  gospel,  who  possess  and  display 
the  largest  measures  of  holiness,  do  the  most  honor  to  their  office,  to  the  cause  of 
Christ,  and  to  themselves." 

This  was  the  motto  of  Emmons  ;  and  in  his  parochial  toil,  he 
aimed  to  enliven  the  intellect,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching'  the 
hearty  of  his  people..  After  recording  the  untoward  events  con- 
nected with  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  writes :  "  But  I  should 
be  very  ungrateful  to  God,  if,  after  mentioning  so  many  disa- 
greeable things,  I  should  pass  over  in  silence  some  very  happy 
circumstances  in  the  course  of  my  ministry.  From  the  time  of 
my  ordination  to  the  year  1785, 1  seemed  to  labor  in  vain,  and 
to  spend  my  strength  for  nought.  Though  now  and  then  an 
individual  joined  the  church,  yet  there  was  no  general  and  deep 
attention  to  divine  things  among  my  people.  This  was  a  matter 
of  grief  and  discouragement.  I  began  to  despair  of  ever  seeing 
any  considerable  success  in  my  ministerial  labors,  and  was 
brought  to  feel  my  entire  dependence  upon  God  for  a  revival  of 
religion.  While  my  mind  was  in  this  state,  a  serious  attention 
to  divine  things  began  to  appear  in  the  second  parish  in  Med- 
way,  which  was  contiguous  to  mine,  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, 1784.  In  the  space  of  five  or  six  weeks  after  this,  the 
same  serious  attention  began  to  spread  in  my  congregation, 
which  continued  and  increased  till  April  or  May,  and  did  not 
wholly  subside  for  above  a  year.  It  was  indeed  a  glorious  and 
solemn  season.  On  the  Sabbath,  at  lectures,  and  in  conferences, 
the  people  in  general  were  deeply  affected.    And  though  many 
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had  high  exercises  of  mind,  and  were  extremely  impressed  with 
lively  yiews  of  eternal  realities,  yet  no  disturbance  or  irregu- 
larities occurred.  Those  who  entertained  hopes  of  a  saving 
change,  never  expressed  any  enthusiastic  fervor  or  zeal,  but 
manifested  a  sensible,  rational,  scriptural  joy  in  God,  and  de- 
light in  religious  duties.  It  could  not  be  ascertained  how  many 
were  really  awakened  and  convinced.  There  was,  however,  an 
imcommon  solemnity  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in  general, 
80  that  there  was  no  opposition  made  to  the  work,  by  scarcely  a 
single  person.  There  were  about  seventy  who  professed  to  en- 
tertain a  hope  of  a  saving  change,  though  the  whole  of  that 
number  did  not  join  our  church.  This  revival  of  religion  put  a 
new  face  upon  my  congregation,  and  gave  me  new  courage  and 
zeal  in  my  ministerial  labors.  Some  who  had  been  unfriendly 
became  friendly,  and  many  who  had  been  friendly,  became  more 
and  more  attached  to  me.  I  believe  I  stood  in  a  favorable  light 
among  all  my  people ;  though  probably  some  were  more  dis- 
pleased with  my  preaching,  the  more  they  understood  and  felt  it. 
Not  long  after  this  revival,  religion  gradually  declined  among  us, 
though  the  late  converts  retained  as  much  life  and  v^r  and 
zeal  as  could  be  expected,  and  generally  gave  convincing  evi- 
dence that  they  had  been  savingly  taught  of  (Jod.  But  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1794,  God  was  pleased  again  to  pour  out  his  Spirit  in  a 
more  than  common  measure,  but  not  to  so  great  a  degree  as  in 
the  former  revival.  It  first  appeared  in  one  family,  in  which 
two  or  three  were  hopefully  converted.  But  upon  preaching  a 
sermon  in  that  family,  the  attention  immediately  and  consider- 
ably spread  ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  about  thirty 
professed  to  find  comfort,  and  finally  made  a  public  profession 
of  religion.  In  consequence  of  these  two  spiritual  harvests,  my 
church  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  continues  to  be  the  most  nu- 
merous in  this  vicinity.  At  this  time,  January,  1806,  there  is 
awful  coldness,  and  indifference,  and  stupidity  prevailing,  both 
in  the  ohui'ch  and  congregation.  On  the  whole,  I  have  abun- 
dant reason  to  bless  God,  that  he  has  given  me  to  see  so  many 
displays  of  divine  grace,  and  afforded  me  so  much  ground  to 
hope,  that  I  have  been  made  the  instrument  of  some  saving  ben- 
efit to  the  precious  souls  committed  to  my  charge."  —  Memoir 
of  himself. 
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B.  —  Appendix  to  this  Statement 

"  God  favored  me  with  three  spiritual  harvests,  or  revivals  of 
religion,  which  rendered  my  church  about  as  large  and  flourish- 
ing as  any  in  the  vicinity."  —  Memoir  of  himself. 

The  preceding  remark  was  added  to  his  Memoir  by  Dr.  Emmons  in 
1830.  The  third  harvest  here  alluded  to  was  reaped  in  1808-9,  when 
about  forty  persons  were  added  to  the  church.  No  sooner  had  he  retiivid 
from  the  active  duties  of  his  office,  than  he  rejoiced  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  own  i^horism :  ^  The  seed  which  a  faithful  laborer  sows  is  apt  to 
come  up  when  he  retires  from  the  field ;  **  for  as  soon  as  he  discontinued 
his  public  labors  in  1827,  the  seed  which  had  long  lain  buried  in  the  dust 
germinated,  and  he  was  gladdened  by  a  fourth  revival,  in  which  thirty- 
six  persons  made  a  public  profession  of  their  faith.  In  the  year  1836-7, 
he  rejoiced  in  2i  fifth  ingathering  of  the  fruits  which  he  had  planted.  From 
the  time  of  his  dismission  to  the  time  of  his  death,  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen persons  were  admitted  to  his  church,  on  profession  of  their  faith, 
and  twenty-seven  from  other  churches.  Thus  before  the  decease  of  th^ 
venerable  instructor,  he  had  seen  four  hundred  and  fifly  persons  ad- 
mitted to  the  ^ sacred  school"  bit  which  be  had  toiled  and  jNrayed.  His 
nearest  clerical  neighbor  adds: 

"  Daring  the  fiftj-foar  years  in  which  he  perfonned  the  active  duties  of  his  office, 
there  were  added  to  his  chnrch  three  hundred  and  eight;  thirty-six  by  letter,  and  two 
hundred  and  serenty-two  by  profession. 

"  If  it  be  considered  that  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  was  during  the  great  de> 
ciensiou  of  religion  in  Massachusetts,  when  the  enemy  came  in  like  a  flood,  wbea 
reyivals  of  religion  were  little  known,  and  when  a  majority  of  the  churches  in  his  vi- 
cinity were  either  overrun  or  torn  asunder  by  the  prevalence  of  Unitarianism  and  its 
kindred  enon,  these  facts  indicate  much  more  than  ordinary  success  in  the  conversion 
of  sinners. 

"  It  is  well  known  to  the  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  labors,  that  conver- 
sions among  his  people  were  much  more  frequent  and  striking,  than  in  the  neighbor- 
ing societies  generally.  His  success  as  a  preacher  was  once  a  oommon  subject  of 
remark.  The  number  that  was  added  to  his  church  during  the  long  period  of  hia 
ministry,  is  not  indeed  great  for  these  days  of  revivals  and  increased  population.  But 
for  the  times  in  which  the  vigor  of  his  life  was  spent,  and  for  the  population  of  the 
place  in  which  he  lived,  it  was  uncommon. 

"  Though  in  his  best  days  there  were  among  his  people  as  well  as  every  other, 
much  sin  and  many  overt  acts  of  wickedness ;  yet  it  is  well  known  that  his  parishionen, 
were  rema^able,  not  only  for  the  depth  and  consistency  of  the  piety  which  prevailed 
among  them,  but  for  their  industry,  honesty,  and  sobriety,  for  their  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  their  domestic  order  and  regularity,  their  attendance  upon  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  the  respect  which  they  paid  to  all  the  institutions  of  the  gospeL 

"  But  tiie  greatest  success  of  Dr.  Enunons  did  not  consist  in  the  number  of  sinners 
whom  he  was  directly  instrumental  of  converting.    His  influence  in  preserving  his 
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church  and  congregation  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  error,  which  in  his  day  un- 
dermined the  foundations  of  many  generations,  was  a  most  important  achievement 
80  thoroughly  were  diey  established  in  '  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  slants/  that 
they  were  not  even  shaken  in  their  faith  by  all  the  various  forms  of  error  with  which 
they  were  assailed,  or  by  the  overwhelming  popular  influence  which  the  friends  of  the 
misnamed  liberal  principles,  for  a  long  time  exerted  around  tiiem.  Only  .one  or  two 
of  his  church  were  afiected  with  the  prevailing  heresies  of  the  day.  And  the  influence 
of  these  was  immediately  neutralized  by  the  kind  and  faithful  exercise  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church.  Though  the  leaven  of  error  began  to  work  in  the  congregation, 
and  some  few  expressed  their  preference  for  '  liberal  Christianity/  '  falsely  so  called/ 
yet  the  great  body  of  the  people  remained  firmly  united  with  the  church  through  all 
the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the  efforts  that  were 
made  to  draw  them  off  from  the  principles  and  practices  of  their  fathers."  —  (Dr.  Ide's 
Memoir  of  Emmons,  pp.  88,  89,  92.) 

Seventy-two  years  after  Emmons  was  ordained,  one  of  his  parishioners, 
Rev.  Mortimer  Blake,  delivered  the  following  words  to  the  mhabitants 
of  Franklin : 

The  practical  operation  of  our  pastor's  "  views  of  ministerial  duty  to  his  flock  has 
had  a  half  a  tentury  to  develop  itself.  And  wo  say,  without  any  disparagement  of 
other  policies  and  other  fields,  that  the  town  of  Franklin  has  obtained  an  enviable 
notoriety" 

"  We  take  pleasure  in  pointing  the  stranger,  passing  through  our  retired  town,  to 
the  singie  spire  surmounting  our  ordtf  sanctuary  of  God,  in  a  population  of  neariy  two 
thousand  souls.  While  other  towns  have  been  parcelled  out  into  different  parishes  of 
opposite  fiiith,  diis  has  hitherto  remained  united  " 

**  Hardly  a  case  of  defection  from  the  truth  has  ever  occurred  among  those  who 
were  turned  unto  Qod,  under  Dr.  Emmons's  ministry.  Here  there  has  been  emphati- 
cally '  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.'  A  live  advocate  of  any  of  the  different 
sects  was  a  rare  sight  to  our  youthful  eyes.'' —  (Address  pronounced  June  17, 1846, 
at  the  Dedication  of  the  Emmons  Monument,  p.  10.) 

,  Bey.  Abgah  R  Baker,  another  clergyman  who  was  nnrtared  in  the 
Franklin  church,  has  borne  .the  following  testimony : 

''If  there  has  lived  a  man  in  New  England,  within  the  last  century,  who  merited 
the  appellation  of  a  revival  preacher  in  the  best  sense,  he  [Emmons]  was  that  man."  — 
^  There  was  one  characteristic  of  the  converts  under  his  ministry,  which  it  would  be 
unpardonable  to  omit  Unlike  many  in  our  day,  they  did  not  need  to  be  reconverted 
the  next  month  nor  the  next  year.  They  believed  the  doctrine  of  the  saints'  perse- 
verance, and  their  Kves  were  a  practical  illustration  of  it.  We  cannot  now  recollect, 
and  we  never  heard  our  fathers  mention,  a  solitary  instance  of  an  apostate  among 
them."  —  (Memour  of  Dr.  Emmons,  in  American  Quarterly  Register,  Vol.  XV,  p,' 
I17.)i 


\ 


1  Had  we  space,  we  might  adduce  a  hundred  incidents  illustrating  the  unreasonable 
prejudice  against  tiie  veteran  pastor  of  Franklin.  Here  is  a  specimen.  "On  one 
occasion,  a  married  daughter  of  his  was  travelling  in  the  cars  under  the  escort  of  a 
deigymaa,  who  formerly  bebng^  to  her  father's  parish.    She  was  introduced  by  her 
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'  It  must  be  remembered  that,  as  has  been  said  of  one  of  his  pupils,  ^  he 
would  have  admitted  more  members  into  his  church,  if  he  had  not  made 
the  examination  for  admittance  so  strict.**  It  must  be  further  remem-* 
bered,  that  the  immigrants  into  Franklin  were  few  during  the  pastorate 
of  Emmons,  while  the  emigrants /rom  the  town  were  many.  Hence  he 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  making  fresh  impressions  upon  new  classes 
of  auditors,  and  thus  multiplying  the  number  of  those  who  could  ascribe 
their  religious  life  to  his  instrumentality.  Hence  also  many  of  the  young 
converts,  who  owed  their  new  character  to  the  means  which  he  employed 
and  which  the  Holy  Spirit  honored,  did  not  remain  with  him  as  his  spir- 
itual aids,  but  left  him  to  labor  without  their  help,  while  they  disseminated 
his  influence  through  other  regions.  During  the  later  years  of  his  pastor- 
ate, Franklin  began  to  lose  its  relative  importance  as  a  home  for  formers, 
and  this  proportional  decline  of  its  agricultural  attractions  brought  down 
with  it  many  other  interests,  and  drew  forth  from  the  venerable  pastor 
those  desponding  tones  which  are  so  natural  to  an  old  man,  conservative 
of  the  old  ways.  His  melancholy  notes  are  as  interesting  as  the  last 
foliage  of  an  autumnal  forest. 

C.  —  His  lengthened  rnral  Pastorate  is  a  Lesson  of  Contentment  to  countiy  Ministers. 

We  have  seen  with  regard  to  education  and  to  missions,  that  a  lai^e 
part  of  Emmons's  influence  was  indirect  His  field  was  Franklin,  but 
it  was  the  world  also.  Bev.  William  Clark,  Secretary  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Missionary  Society,  has  written  these  memorable  words: 
"  If  the  average  usefulness  of  his  pupils  has  equalled,  or  shall  hereafter 
equal  that  of  the  twenty-nine  whom  I  have  known,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  minister  in  our  land,  holding  simply  the  pastoral  office,  has 
ever  done  so  much  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
in  our  country  or  the  world,  as  Dr.  Emmons."  Yet  this  is  the  influence 
of  a  country  parson,  who  thus  indirectly  encourages  other  bishops  of 
rural  parishes  to  be  contented  with  their  lot. 

"  When  I  preach  in  the  city,"  said  the  pastor  of  a  metropolitan  church, 

/  friend  to  another  clercyman  from  a  neighboring;  State.  The  latter,  knowing  her  ea- 
cort  to  be  a  native  of  Franklin,  conversed  with  him  in  recard  to  the  town  and  to  its 
former  minister,  Emmons.  Not  suspecting  the  lady's  relationship  to  the  old  divine, 
he  very  freely  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  Doctor's  creed,  and  mentioned,  as  one 
proof  of  its  obnoxious  character,  the  influence  of  it  upon  the  parishioners  of  Emmons. 

*  I  have,*  said  he,  *  two  men  in  my  parish  brought  up  under  Dr.  E 's  ministry,  and 

they  are  the  worst  men  in  the  place.    Their  wives,  however,  are  the  best  of  women.' 

" '  What  are  their  names  ?  '  asked  the  lady,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener. 

"The  clergyman  named  them.  *I  know  them  both  very  well,'  replied  the  lady, 
'  but  unfortunately  for  your  statement,  those  gentlemen,  though  natives  of  Franklin, 
vemoved  from  it  at  a  very  early  age,  and  returned  only  to  be  married.  Thof  were 
not  brought  up  under  my  father's  ministry,  but  their  triVes  were ;  and  I  am  veiy 
happy  to  hear  you  bear  testimony  to  such  good  fruits  from  his  labors.' " 
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^*  I  wear  my  best  coat ;  when  I  preach  in  the  country,  I  take  my  hest 
sermon."  Tliere  are  many  still  towns  which  demand  more  thoughtful 
discourses,  than  are  required  in  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  our  land. 
Less  regard  to  the  graces  of  elocution,  to  the  niceties  of  style,  to  the 
poetical  and  historical  illustrations  is  needed  for  the  country ;  but  oflen 
there  is  needed  a  higher  regard  to  the  soundness  of  the  argument,  and 
the  depth  of  evangelical  truth  and  feeling. 

The  life-long  example  of  Br.  Emmons  is  itself  a  sermon  on  the  bless- 
edness of  country  ministers,  as  distinct  from  Theological  Professors. 
When  the  first  "Divinity  College"  was  projected  in  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts, certain  admirers  of  Emmons  desired  that  he  should  be  its  chief 
Professor.  But  he  preferred  to  remain  a  preacher  to  farmers.  There 
is  a  degree  of  sterling,  roundabout  sense,  and  of  simple,  honest,  Christian 
sentiment  among  the  yeomanry  of  New  England,  which  is  fitted  to  exert 
the  most  benignant  infiuence  on  a  metaphysical  theologian.  To  write 
plain  sermons  for  a  plain  people,  is  an  admirable  discipline  for  a  philoso- 
pher. It  tends  to  make  his  theology  practical.  It  helps  him  to  under- 
stand what  he  himself  means.  The  Franklin  pastor  has  been  oflen  criti- 
cized as  having  a  ^  presumptuous  fancy,"  a  ^'  daring,  scheming  imagina- 
tion." If  he  had  any  tendency  to  an  undue  indulgence  in  fanciful  theories, 
the  congregation  of  solid  yeomen  was  a  better  school  for  liim  than  a  class 
of  youthful  students  would  have  been.  It  proffered  him  all  the  restraints 
which  he  needed.  He  knew  that  a  kite  could  not  rise,  unless  a  string  bound 
it  to  the  earth.  "  It  requires  all  our  learning,"  says  Archbishop  Usher, 
**  to  make  things  plain."  It  requires  less  learning  and  less  power  to  pro- 
pound mystical  theories,  and  garnish  them  with  a  dazzling  rhetoric  For 
a  bold  metaphysician  to  retain  a  parish  of  eager  listeners,  during  more 
than  half  a  century,  among  shrewd,  strong,  intelligent,  laborious  yeomen ; 
to  make  them  and  to  leave  them  desirous  of  knowing  more  and  yet  more 
of  those  great  doctrines  which  have  for  ages  puzzled  the  schoolmen  and 
the  sages  ;  to  preach  these  comprehensive  truths  in  a  style  so  lucid  and 
so  practical  as  to  give  the  religious  element  a  predominance  over  the 
scientific,  is  a  work  not  less  profitable  to  the  author  himself,  than  it  is 
monitory  to  his  readers. 

We  are  aware  that  a  change  has  come  over  us,  and  that  a  country 
parish  is  not  all  that  it  was  once.  The  able-bodied  and  strong-minded 
man,  who  lived  in  an  "  upright  house  "  on  the  distant  hill-top,  and  owned 
a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  of  the  "  paternal  acres,"  who  was  not 
only  a  skilful  farmer,  but  was  also  a  tolerable  carpenter,  and  a  decent  black- 
smith, and  a  passable  wheelwright,  and  was  able,  if  he  had  need,  to  mend 
or  make  a  shoe,  and  was  withal  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  chairman  of 
the  Selectmen,  and  sometimes  Representative  or  Senator  in  the  "  Great 
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and  General  Court,"  and  perhaps  a  member  of  the  Gbvemor's  Comicil ; 
who  was  also  a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  a  member  of  the  '^  Standing 
Committee,"  and  often  a  Delegate  with  his  pastor  to  an  Ecclesiastical 
Council, — that  man  has  emigrated  to  the  West,  and  has  become  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  the  tranquil  parish  of  his  earlj  love  sighs  for  him 
in  vain.  Still,  with  all  the  changes  introduced  by  railroads  and  cheap 
prairie  land,  —  a  rural  pastorate  in  New  England  may  be  an  Eden  to  a 
practical  divine« 

§  6.  lUtis&ations  of  kis  Mnisterial  Piety. 

"  To  preach  well,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  live  well.  To  preach  like  Christ,  it  is  necessary 
to  live  UkQ  Christ  Christ  lived  the  minister.  He  carried  the  minister  into  all  com- 
panies/' "  Remember  that  Christ  yoar  Lord  and  Master,  will  keep  his  eye  upon  yon 
and  watch  yon  every  moment.  He  will  be  with  you  in  the  study,  and  observe  you  in 
your  private  preparations.  He  will  attend  you  to  the  pulpit  and  hear  you  preach. 
He  will  sit  with  you  at  his  table,  and  observe  your  behavior  at  the  head  of  his  fiimlly ; 
and  he  will  accompany  you  among  the  people  and  mark  all  your  conversation  and 
carriage  against  the  day  of  judgment  Let  Christ  then  be  always  in  your  eye  and  in 
your  heart  Converse  with  him,  consult  him,  and  engage  that  gracious  presence  of 
his,  which  he  hath  promised  to  all  his  faithful  ministers.  Often  ask  yourself,  '  how 
would  Christ  preach?  how  would  Christ  live?  how  would  Christ  converse?  how 
would  Christ  behave  under  this  trial  or  that  trial  ?  how  would  he  treat  this  church 
and  congregation  were  he  in  my  place  and  situation '  ?  and  always  aim  to  follow  the 
example  of  Christ,  both  in  living  and  in  preaching." 

This  is  the  solemn  charge  addressed  by  the  patriarch  of  Franklin  to 
one  of  his  pupils.  He  applied  the  motto  to  himself.  Those  who  had 
the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  as  a  num^  felt  the  highest 
reverence  for  him  as  a  Christian.  His  piety  in  his  own  house,  retained 
its  gbw  when  he  was  in  the  house  of  Grod.  It  was  acknowledged  most 
fully  by  those  who  listened  to  him  most  frequently. 

Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  find  more  characteristic  illustrations  of  his 
clerical  virtue,  than  are  given  in  the  words  which  he  uttered  on  the  days 
commemorative  of  his  entrance  upon  his  pastorate.  At  the  present  time, 
many  a  minister  is  well-nigh  glorified  in  the  literal  sense,  when  he  has 
filled  out  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  one  parish.  Amid  solemn  parade,  he 
listens  to  encomiums  which  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  angels  in 
heaven.  The  patriarch  of  Franklm  was  sensitive,  perhaps  too  sensitive 
to  any  disrespect  for  his  office,  but  he  could  never  have  inbreathed  such 
incense  as  is  ofiered  to  the  more  juvenile  patriarchs  of  our  day.  He 
cast  his  eyes  backward  on  his  ministerial  course  with  awe,  penitence, 
and  trust  in  God.  His  modest,  unassuming  spirit,  his  conscientious 
fidelity,  his  sense  of  jusUce,  hb  fear  of  Jehovah,  his  love  to  men,  his 
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determination  to  labor  more  and  more  for  hif<  Redeemer  itatd  his  1)rethren, 
are  photographed  in  utterances  like  the  following : 

Addreu  at  his  fijhf^fint  Anmvenary,  —  "  Ererj  thing  tells  me  that  I  have  almost 
finished  my  course,  and  the  time  of  mj  departure  is  at  hand.  This  day  finishes 
Jiftjf  years  of  my  ministry  among  you.  I  must  soon  leave  you,  and  you  all  must,  one 
after  another,  follow  me  into  eternity,  where  the  serious  consequences  of  our  long 
mutual  relation  will  he  seen  and  realized  fbrerer.  These  cannot  be  judged  befo^ 
the  time.  But  is  there  not  ground  to  hope  that  some  of  us  have  fought  a  good  fight 
and  kept  the  fiuth,  and  that  we  shall  have  a  joyful  meeting  in  the  mansions  of  the 
blessed,  and  receive  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  shall  never  fade  away  ? 

''  Though  we  have  lived  in  a  very  eventful  period ;  yet  nothing  very  extraordi- 
nary has  happened  [among  us]  which  deserves  particular  notice.  Your  Pastor 
entered  into  [a]  vineyard,  which  had  been  well  cultivated  before  he  came  into  it.  He 
has  had  peculiar  motives  to  labor  here  with  diligence  and  activity.  He  hopes 
he  has  sown  some  good  seed  which  in  time  to  come  will  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  unto 
«temal  life.  He  gratefully  acknowledges  that  he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
several  small  harvests.  God  has  graciously  smiled  upon  the  pastor  and  people  during 
/ijhf  years ;  which  is  a  long  period  of  ministerial  lifb."  .... 

"  In  reviewing  what  is  past,  we  have  all  nndoubtedly  much  cause  to  lament  our 
great  negligence,  mifruitfulness,  and  un&ithfulness,  in  the  service  of  Gh>d ;  and  no 
less  cause  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  fiitth  with  increasing  vigor,  fortitude,  and  seal,  till 
we  have  finished  onr  course,  and  entered  into  everlasting  rest.'' 


Address  at  his  Jifty-seoond  Anniversary. —  "Now,  my  hearers,  I  ought  to  recollect  and 
you  ought  to  recollect,  that  I  have  been  in  my  watch-tower  here  fifty-one  years. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  long  period  many  souls  have  been  committed  to  my  watch 
and  care;  many  more  than  will  ever  be  oonmiitted  to  my  trust  again.  I  am  still 
responsible  for  those  who  have  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  though  they  are  now 
entirely  beyond  the  infiuence  of  my  preaching  and  prayers,  and  the  preaching  and 
prayers  of  any  other  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  But  I  am  still  in  my  watch-tower,  and  the  solemn  and  responsible  duty  of  watch- 
ing for  your  souls,  lies  upon  me  with  redoubled  weight.  The  past  neglect  of  duty, 
and  the  present  decays  of  nature,  and  the  nearness  in  which  I,  and  some  of  you  at 
least,  stand  to  eternity,  remind  me  of  my  increasing  obligations  to  fidelity.  Though 
you  may  complain  of  my  past  unfaithfulness,  surely  you  cannot  reasonably  complain 
of  my  future  watchfulness  and  fidelity. 

*'  Methinks  I  see  dangers  approaching,  and  grievous  wolves  entering  in,  not  sparing 
die  fiock.  And  the  danger  I  see,  or  think  I  see,  I  must  warn  you  of,  let  it  come 
from  what  quarter  it  will.  I  am  responsible  for  warning,  and  you  are  responsible  for 
taking  warning.  —  Brethren,  the  time  is  short,  precious,  and  important.  Death  is  at 
the  door;  and  when  that  comes  we  must  go  to  our  long  home,  and  give  up  our 
account  with  joy  or  grief.*' 

Address  at  his  Jifty^ird  Annwersary. -~  **  ThlB  day  closes  the  fifty-second  year  of 
my  public  ministry  among  you.  Tou  called  me  to  preach  the  gospel,  which  is  the 
word  of  God,  plainly  and  faithfully  to  you.  I  accepted  your  call,  and  engaged  to 
preach  the  gospel  pbiinly  and  fiutfafiilly  to  yoo.    You  engaged  on  your  part,  to  hear 
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me  preadi  the  gospel,  not  u  tbe  word  of  man,  but  as  the  word  of  God.    The  i 
mutual  question  before  us  is.  Have  we  fulfilled  our  mutual  obligations  ? 

**  I  think  I  can  safely  say  for  myself,  that  I  have  endeavored  to  preach  the  gospel 
as  plainly  and  fully  as  I  have  been  able.  I  have  not  meant  to  keep  back  any  thing, 
which  I  thought  would  be  profitable  unto  you,  nor  shunned  to  disclose  all  the 
counsel  of  God,  so  fiir  as  I  understood  it.  I  have  taken  pains  to  understand,  explain, 
demand,  and  inculcate  the  important  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  gospel,  in  the  best 
manner  I  could,  for  the  benefit  of  saints  and  sinners.  In  respect  to  preaching  the 
gospel  plainly,  I  am  not  conscious  of  very  great  deficiency. 

"But  whether  I  have  preached  the  goa^/mthfiiUy,  is  a  more  serious  and  difilcult 
question  for  me,  and  more  difficult  for  yon,  to  answer.  To  preach  the  gospel  faith- 
ihlly  implies  a  great  deaL  It  in^lies  supreme  k)ve  to  God,  and  a  disinterested 
regard  for  the  good  of  souls.  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  foiled,  that  I  have  often 
foiled,  and  that  I  have  greatly  foiled,  but  I  hope  not  entirely  foiled,  of  preaching  the 
gospel  foithfully.  I  have  rejoiced  when  I  have  seen  any  conlially  embrace  the  gospel 
as  the  word  of  God ;  and  I  have  lamented  when  I  have  seen  so  many  receive  the 
gospel,  as  the  word  of  man,  and  make  light  of  it;  but  whether  my  joy  and  sorrow 
have  flowed  from  pure  love  to  God  and  the  souls  of  men,  I  feel  to  be  important  to 
xletermine,  and  to  determine  according  to  truth.  My  deficiencies,  however,  in  fulfilling 
my  obligations  to  you,  and  to  God,  in  preaching  the  gospel  plainly  and  faithfolly, 
call  for  my  humiliation  and  godly  sorrow. 

"  It  is  yours  now  to  inquhe,  whether  you  have  fiiithfoUy  folfilled  jfour  obligatbns  to 
hear  the  gospel  as  the  word  of  God,  and  not  as  the  word  of  man.  Ton  as  really 
engaged  to  hear  me  preach  constantly  as  I  engaged  to  preadi  constantly.  .... 

'*  My  hearers,  the  question  is  before  yon,  whether  the  breadi  of  obligation  lies  upon 
you,  or  upon  me.  It  u  a  melancholy  truth,  that  religion  is  decaying  among  us.  Are 
there  no  secondary  causes  of  it  ?  Preaching  appears  at  present  to  do  but  very  little 
good.  Must  it  not  be  owing  to  the  preacher,  or  to  the  hearers  ?  It  highly  and 
mutually  concerns  us  to  search  out  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  decay  of  piety,  virtue, 
and  morality  among  us.  Why  does  iniquity  abound  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  love  of 
many  waxes  cold?  Why  does  the  love  of  many  wax  cold?  Is  it  not  because  the 
means  of  grace  are  not  used,  or  not  improved,  and  divine  ordinances  are  despised  and 
neglected? 

**  It  is  affecdng  and  humiliating  to  compare  our  religious  state  at  present,  wiUi  our 
religions  state  fifty  years  ago ;  and  if  we  look  forward,  a  more  dismaying  prospect 
presents  itself  to  our  view.  There  is  reason  to  fear  from  what  is  past,  that  I  shall  be 
more  and  more  deficient  in  preaching,  and  that  you  will  be  more  and  more  deficient 
in  hearing  the  great  and  predons  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  that  we  shall  euffer  religion 
to  die  in  our  hands,  and  the  blood  of  souls  will  be  required  of  us.  We  are  all  acting 
for  eternity,  and  it  behooves  us  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  to  prepare  to  give  up 
our  great  and  last  account  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief." 


These  are  the  pensive  words  of  an  octogenarian,  who  teaches  that  ^  the 
essence  of  humility/  consists  in  self-ahasementJ*  He  loved  **  to  take  the 
lowest  place  which  he  could  find.''  Hence  his  closing  words  are  like  the 
notes  of  the  dying  swan.  In  his  best  days  he  said:  "I  never  stand  up 
in  the  pulpit  without  trembling."  In  his  last  days,  he  could  not  speak  of 
Lis  minbtry  as  candid  friends  would  speak  of  it.     He  was  a  conservative 
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man ;  he  loved  to  recall  the  Bcenes  of  his  hojhood  at  MUlington ;  he 
could  not  sanction  the  change  of  manners  which  had  come  over  the  land 
since  he  worshipped  with  the  relaUves  of  Brainerd  on  MiUington  hilL 
^  Those  good  old  times," — there  was  none  like  them  in  his  view,  and 
his  preaching  was  tinged  with  melancholy  at  theur  departure. 


§  7.  Apothegms  iUustrttHng  his  Mnistertai  Wisdom. 

"  No  hongiy  minister  or  parishioaer  erer  called  on  the  pastor  of  Franklin,  ^Ihoat 
reoeiring  a  loaf  of  bread  to  caxrj  home."  —  The  following  are  crombs  that  M  from 
hia  table. 

^Ministers  should  he  more  than  free  from  vice;  they  shoald  be  vir- 
tuous. They  should  he  more  than  virtuous;  they  should  he  pious. 
They  should  he  more  than  not  condemned  of  the  world ;  they  should 
condemn  the  world." 

*'  Good  men  as  well  as  had  €tre  able  to  do  any  thing  which  they  think 
they  are  able  to  do.  Difficulties  vanish  before  resolution." — ^  Five  men 
united  in  a  parish  can  do  any  thing  for  or  agamst  a  minister." 

'^  Saints  govern  all  the  affairs  of  the  world,  so  far  as  creatures  have 
any  agency  in  governing  the  world." 

^  Christians  have  far  stronger  motives  to  he  industrious  in  their  secu- 
lar calling,  than  sinners  have." 

*^  Let  a  minister  take  good  care  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Gospel  will 
take  good  care  of  him." 

"  Money  destroyed  one  apostle,  and  two  of  the  primitive  church-mem- 
hers." 

^  The  minister  must  move,  before  his  people  will  move ;  he  must  feel 
before  they  will  feel ;  he  must  seek  his  end,  before  he  can  possibly  at- 
tain it." 

''  A  wise  man  takes  advice,  but  does  not  follow  it  without  examination." 

^  It  is  unwise  and  dangerous  to  force  nature." 

^  Though  Qod  has  immensely  more  laboring  for  him  in  his  vineyard 
every  day,  than  Solomon  had  laboring  for  him  while  building  the  temple, 
yet  God  has  not  a  single  laborer  to  spare." 

^  General  reformations  always  begin  with  individuals." 

^  An  undedicated  saint  cannot  be  found." 

"  Piety,  poetry,  and  music,  are  intimately  and  happily  united." 

^  The  conduct  of  men  is  oflener  a  cover^  than  a  display^  of  their  real 
feelings." 

^  Every  circumstance  that  tends  to  indulge  one  corruption  of  bad  men, 
tends  to  restrain  another." 
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^  When  a  young  prince  id  bom,  all  the  kingdom  feel  the  importance  of 
his  education)  and  are  anxiously  concerned  to  have  the  ablest  instructors 
employed,  to  fo^m  him  for  great  and  noble  actions.  But  you  have  more 
than  princes,  even  young  immortals,  committed  to  your  care,  whose 
powers  and  capacities,  whose  dignity  and  impOTtance  will  astonish  yon 
at  the  great  day,  if  not  before." 

'*  When  a  parent  tells  a  child  not  to  go  near  the  well,  this  does  not  give 
him  leave  to  run  into  the  fire." 

''  Eternity  levels  all  distinctions,  and  raises  all  immortal  souls  into  infi- 
nite importance."  —  ^'  A  minister's  habit  of  viewing  his  people  in  the  light 
of  eternity,  must  necessarily  raise  them  all  to  a  level  I  do  not  say,  iink 
them  to  a  level,  but  raise  them  to  a  leveL" 

^  Christians  have  no  more  right  to  neglect  to  praf^  for  then:  minister, 
than  their  minister  has  to  neglect  to  preach  to  them." 

^  Let  false  teachers  pass  on  your  right  hand  and  left,  but  say  nothing' 
to  them  unless  they  attack  you." 

^  Time-serving  ministers  generally  have  but  few  hearers." 

^  Though  the  Bereans  were  commended  for  searching  the  Scriptures, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  Paul  preached  the  truth,  yet  we  have  no 
ground  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  been  ccnnmended,  if  they  had 
rejected  the  truth  after  they  had  searched  the  Scriptures." 

^  No  man  is  to  be  blamed  for  acting  agreeably  to  the  errors  he  really 
believes  to  be  truth,  but  he  is  to  be  blamed  for  loving  and  embracing  his 
errors."  —  ^  No  man  ever  embraced  a  religious  error  as  an  error,  but 
only  as  a  truth." 

"  The  afflicted  may  always  remember,  that  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
receive  benefit  from  their  own  afflictions,  the  world  certainly  will." 

^  When  a  man  preaches  false  doctrine  on  one  Sabbath  in  my  pulpit, 
then  on  the  next  Sabbath  I  draw  an  inference  against  his  false  doctrine." 

^'It  is  the  proper  business  of  ministers  to  set,  and  not  to  follow^ 
example." 

^  I  state  and  prove  that  men  ought  to  keep  Saturday,  rather  than 
Sunday  evening,  as  a  part  of  the  Sabbath,  and  then  I  let  my  people  do 
as  they  please.  On  all  such  matters,  a  minister  must  reason  with  men, 
but  not  crowd  them." — ^'I  can  not  see  why  I  should  keep  Saturday 
evening,"  said  a  parishioner.  ^'  Then  keep  Sabbath  evening,"  said  the 
pastor.  ' 

'*  A  preacher  always  carries  his  habitual  views  and  feelings  into  the 
pulpit  with  him.  If  he  conceals  the  Gospel,  the  Gospel  will  not  conceal 
him." 
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mS  THEOLOGICAL  8TSTEBC. 


Havino  considered  the  Life  Work  of  Emmons  in  its  outward 
relations,  let  us  now  consider  it  in  its  internal  principles.  We 
have  examined  the  superstructure ;  let  us  next  examine  the 
foundations  of  the  edifice.  The  basis  of  his  discourses  in  the 
^pit  and  of  his  discipline  in  the  pastorate,  was  his  Theolc^cal 
^j^stem.  The  importance  of  this  system  has  been  undervalued* 
'l^e  preceding  Sketches  of  his  Friends  and  Pupils  were  designed 
tct  show,  that  he  moved  forth  as  a  giant,  with  a  hundred  athletes 
1^  his  train,  and  he  must  have  wielded  a  power  which  the  sim- 
(iUeity  of  his  ways  tempts  men  to  overlook.  The  fSeu^t  that  some 
of  our  clergymen  who  are  now  in  the  meridian  of  life,  wore  once 
fitiniliar  with  him,  leads  them  to  forget  his  influence  over  their 
grandfathers,  and  great-grandfathers.  When  Emmons  was  bom, 
President  Edwards  and  President  Clap  were,  each,  about  forty- 
two  years  of  age ;  Dr.  Samuel  Mather  and  Dr.  Mather  Byles, 
fiKout  thirty-nine  years ;  Dr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  twenty-six ;  Dr. 
£zra  Stiles  and  Dr.  Napthali  Dagget,  eighteen ;  Dr.  Moses 
Heminenway,  Dr.  James  Dana,  Dr.  Benjamin  Trumbull,  Dr. 
Stephen  West,  each  ten  years  of  age.  He  was  about  one  month  - 
Qlder  than  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards ;  three  years  older  than  Dr. 
i^amuel  Wales,  Dr.  Joseph  Willard,  and  Dr.  Nathan  Strong ; 
four  years  older  than  Dr.  Charles  Backus ;  seven  years  older 
than  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  and  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pearson.  Such 
facts  illustrate  the  long  reach  of  his  influence,  and  the  early 
beginning  of  that  career  which  closed  within  our  own  remem- 
brance.   Let  us  then  consider 
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§  1.    The  Historical  Aspects  of  his  TheoiogiccU  System. 

A.— His  early  Services  in  the  Infidel  Controversy. 

It  is  easy  for  an  ungrateful  public  to  forget,  that  one  of  the  chief  labors 
of  Emmons  was  in  resbting  the  Infidel  spirit  which  began  to  prevail 
during  and  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  tendency  of  this  spirit 
was  to  d^rade  the  clerical  office.  In  struggling  to  preserve  the  clerical 
dignity,  Emmons  toiled  and  suffered  more  than  we  can  easily  describe. 
He  wrote  in  1795 :  ^  A  loose  and  infidel  spirit  prevails  more  or  less 
everywhere,  and  especially  appears  in  opposition  to  faithful  minbters." 
He  wrote  in  1797:  ^The  corruption  of  the  times  appears  in  nothing 
more  visibly,  than  in  the  united  opposition  of  the  people  to  sacred  things, 
and  to  sacred  persons.  They  seem  determined  to  bring  down  ministers, 
and  make  reprisals  upon  them,  for  their  having  so  long  possessed  the 
public  esteem  and  confidence."  He  often  remained :  ^'  Once  the  people 
believed  what  the  minister  says,  because  he  says  it ;  now  they  disbelieve 
what  the  minister  says,  because  he  says  it"  Emmons  early  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  writings  of  Herbert,  Tindal,  Bolingbroke,  Gibbon, 
and  Shaftesbury.  He  studied  the  theories  of  Illuminism,  which  ema- 
nated from  Adam  Weishaupt,  of  Ingolstadt,  as  early  as  1780.  He  was 
particularly  conversant  with  the  writings  of  David  Hume.  His  Sermon 
on  Job  11 :  7,  printed  in  1798,  and  entitled,  '^  God  Incomprehensible," 
was  especially  designed  to  combat  Hume's  Dialogues  concerning  Natural 
Beligion.  Another  of  his  discourses  contains  an  elaborate  refutation  of 
Godwin's  Political  Justice.  In  October,  1796,  the  Mendon  Association 
published  a  volume  on  ^  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion,"  of  which 
Dr.  Emmons  wrote  the  Chapter  on  Miracles.  He  was  one  of  our  fore- 
most divines  in  giving  a  preeminence  to  the  Internal  Argument  for  the 
Bible.  He  said  in  1804,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  "^  afford  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  "  of  its  truth,  ^  and  carry  greater  conviction 
to  the  minds  of  conmion  Christians  than  prophecies  or  miracles,  or  any 
other  mere  external  proofs  of  Christianity."  ^  It  is  impodible  for  any 
man  in  the  world  to  understand  the  Gospel  and  yet  disbelieve  it"  ^  If 
a  man  will  allow  himself  to  examine,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  taught,  the 
great  and  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,^  so  as  really 
to  understand  them,  he  cannot  resist  conviction,  but  must  believe  them  to 
be  true,  whether  they  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  his  heart*  If  the 
heart  does  not  prevent  the  exer^nse,  it  cannot  prevent  the  verdict  of  rea- 
son." ^    His  firm  conviction,  that  ^  if  we  can  only  make  men  understand 

1  See  also,  Works,  Orig.  Ed.  Vol.  VH  p.  528. 
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the  Gospely  we  may  be  sore  we  have  gained  their  everlasting  belief,'' 
led  Emmons  to  his  style  of  plain,  expUmatary  discourse.  ^  It  b  said  of 
Paul,  in  distinction  from  all  the  other  apostles,  that  he  reasoned  in  his 
preaching,"  and  Emmons  aimed  to  unfold  the  full  meaning  of  the  Bible, 
because  he  belieyed  that  ^  the  faithful  preacher  always  has  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  men  on  his  side,"  and  a  ^  reasonable  religion  will  take 
hold  of  these  inflexible  powers  of  their  ndnds  in  spite  of  their  hearts^ 
and  sinners  will  hear,  eyen  while  they  hate,  what  they  believe  to  be  true 
and  important. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  entire  doctrinal  course  of  this  sdf-consisteni 
divine  was  shaped  by  his  stringent  theory  of  Inspiration.  He  believed 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  "  dictated  the  very  words  '*  in  which  the  Divine 
truth  was  expressed ;  that  ^  the  Holy  Ghost  suggested  every  thought  and 
word  to  the  sacred  penmen,  all  the  while  they  were  writing  the  Holy 
Scriptures;''  that  ^inspiration,  in  every  degree  of  it,  always  means 
something  which  is  truly  supernatural  and  miraculous."  He  was  not 
moved  by  the  objection  that  the  original  phrases  thus  dictated  were  to  be 
afterwards  translated ;  but  he  says :  Upon  this  very  groundy  "  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  the  Divine  Spirit  dictated  every  thought  and 
word  to  the  sacred  penmen,  to  prevent  gross  errors  and  mistakes  from 
finally  creeping  into  their  writings  by  frequent  transcriptions  and  transla- 
tions." This  strict  theory  of  Inspiration  led  him  to  accept  every  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible  as  accurate,  whether  it  could  be  substantiated  by  rea- 
son or  not  For,  he  says :  ^  If  what  we  have  endeavored  to  prove  be 
true,  that  every  word  and  sentiment  of  the  Bible  was  immediately  sug- 
gested to  the  sacred  penmen  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  then  their  writings 
are,  strictly  speaking,  the  word  of  Grod ;  and  to  appeal  from  their  writ- 
ings to  reason,  is  the  same  as  to  appeal  from  God  to  man ;  which  is 
absurd  and  criminal  in  the  highest  degree."  On  the  same  principle,  Dr. 
Emmons  insisted  that  the  style  of  the  Bible  should  be  the  style  of  our 
theological  treatises,  and  hence  he  justified  his  assertions  that  God 
"  hardens  the  heart,"  "  creates  our  choice."  It  was  by  the  reasoning  of 
Dr.  Emmons  on  the  inspired  language,  that  Dr.  Woods  of  Andover  was 
influenced  in  repeating  so  often  his  favorite  rule :  '  The  Bible  should 
be  our  standard,  both  in  the  matter  and  in  the  manner  of  our  teaching.' 


B.  —  His  early  Services  in  the  Arminian  Controveisy. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  last  century,  the  orthodox  divines  were 
in  a  constant  warfare  against  Arminianism.  No  one  was  more  active 
or  eflicient  in  the  contest,  tlian  Emmons.  To  no  man  are  the  Calvinistic 
churches  more  indebted  for  ihe  defence  of  their  faith.    A  laige  part  of 
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bis  published  discourses  appears  to  be  affected  bj  this  oontroTersy.  Not 
so  large  a  proportion  of  his  ordinary  sermons  was  tinctured  with  it ;  for 
his  ordinary  sermons,  being  more  practical  and  less  controversial,  hare 
not  been  demanded  for  the  press.  They  are  too  much  like  the  sermons 
of  ether  men,  to  awaken  the  popular  curiosity.  While  CalTinistic  min- 
isters ccmdemn  him  for  giving  so  great  prominence  to  their  distingmslt- 
ing  doctrines,  they  forget  that  he  was  urged  to  their  defence  by  the 
activity  of  their  assailants.  ^  The  zeal  of  a  man's  hearers  to  oppose 
and  renst  the  force  of  divine  truth,  will  increase  his  zeal  to  preach  it 
with  tke  greater  plainness  and  pungency."  Emmons  illustrated  the  cor- 
rectness of  this,  his  own  remark.  He  never  quailed  before  his  oppo- 
nents, and  he  spoke  the  louder  when  they  attempted  to  drown  his  voice. 
He  diose  to  resist  the  Arminians  by  proclaiming  the  truth  which  tbej 
would  undermine,  rather  than  by  manoeuvres  or  inuendoes  against  them 
as  men.  He  resisted  them  by  resisting  their  doctrines,  and  he  resisted 
their  doctrines  by  preaching  his  otrn.  He  took  a  positive  attitude,  a&d 
preachedybr  the  sovereign  decrees  of  God,  rather  than  against  the  sdf* 
determining  power  of  man.  If  he  had  labored  in  opposition  to  persons^ 
rather  than  in  opposition  to  their  teachings  ;  and  if  he  had  labored  more 
frequently  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  doctrine,  that  men  are  independent 
in  their  relations ;  and  less  frequently  in  the  direct  maintenance  of  the 
doctrine,  that  God  worketh  aU  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  wiUj  he 
would  have  seemed  to  diversify  his  life-work  more  than  he  now  seems  to 
have  done.  He  was  no  more  disproportionate  in  his  zeal  for*  Calvinistic 
peculiarities,  than  other  controversialists  have  been.  It  is  natural  for 
the  friends  of  a  truth  to  derive  an  excess  of  zeal  for  it,  fix)m  the  eagerness 
with  which  it  is  opposed.  A  mother  concentrates  her  affections  npoa 
that  child  who  has  fallen  into  the  most  imminent  peril.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  however,  that  Emmons  has  been  oflener  blamed  for  a  one-sided 
partisanship  for  "  decrees,"  "  election,"  etc.,  by  those  men  who  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  victory,  than  by  those  who  felt  the  force  of  his  logic  against 
themselves. 

"  A  one-sided  partisanship  for  *  decrees,*  '  election,' "  etc  I  That  Em- 
mons, in  his  published  discourses,  has  made  such  doctrines  unusually 
prominent,  is  admitted.  So  has  he  given  a  bold  expression  to  the  correl- 
ative or  antithetic  doctrines.  He  has  not  projected  one  class  of  truths 
to  a  point  where  they  excluded  other  truths.  His  zeal  against  Armin- 
ianism  led  him  to  exalt  a  class  of  principles  which  explain  the  Calvin- 
istic creed,  and  defend  it  against  the  charge  of  fatalism.  Arminians  are 
successful  in  their  attack  on  the  truth  of  Predestination,  unless  that  truth 
be  allied  with  another ;  i.  e.  the  natural  ability  of  man  to  perform  all 
that  is  required  of  him.    Partly  in  order  to  prevent  the  success  of  this 
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attack,  the  Franklin  divine  brought  into  a  foremost  position  his  doctrine 
of  human  ability.  Arminians  are  victorious  in  their  assault  upon  the 
troth  of  man's  native  siniiilness,  unless  that  truth  be  allied  with  anothei^ 
L  e.  the  freeness,  voluntariness,  activity  of  all  sm.  Partly  to  meet  this 
victorious  assault,  the  Franklin  divine  raised  into  the  front  rank  his  cele- 
brated dictum :  ^  All  sin  consists  in  sinning."  A  one-sided  advocate  of 
divine  decrees  and  divine  efficiency  I  The  quotations  in  the  present* 
Chapter,  if  arranged  in  parallel  columns,  would  give  ocular  proof  of  the 
(act,  that  he  aimed  to  take  a  comprdiensive  view  of  what  is  fixed  and  what 
10  free;  to  make  an  emphatic  avowal  of  human  liberty  in  order  to  maintain 
the  truth  of  divine  sovereignty.  His  perspicacious  mind  was  assured,  that 
unless  he  made  frank  avowals  of  the  power  of  men,  as  commensurate 
with  their  obligation,  he  could  not  maintain  the  Galvinistic  creed,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Mohammedan ;  and  unless  he  admitted  the  active  choice  of 
the  will  in  all  sin,  he  could  not  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  sin  with  the 
primary  belief  of  the  mind.'  It  was  thus  by  his  very  dread  of  Armin- 
ianism,  and  by  his  horror  at  seeing  the  Genevan  citadel  surrendered  to 
its  foes,  that  he  was  prompted  to  combine  free  agency  with  decrees,  and 
to  represent  free  agency  in  sinning  as  the  very  essence  of  sin.  It  is 
everywhere  apparent,  that  in  what  men  call  his  own  Arminianism,  he  i& 
undermining  the  real  Arminian  error.  He  has  been  stigmatized  as 
favoring  the  very  scheme  which  he  was  opposing,  and  the  triumph  of 
which  he  aided  in  preventing.  That  the  propositions  which  have  been 
superficially  denounced  as  Arminian,  are  uttered  by  him  in  the  most 
honest  and  simple-hearted  endeavor  to  overthrow  the  very  scheme  which 
he  has  been  accused  of  supporting,  is  obvious  in  such  assertions  as  the 
following : 

**  It  is  because  Anmniiins,  Antinomians,  and  IJniTerBalists  do  not  understand^  or 
will  not  acknowledge  the  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  inability,  or  between 
talents  and  a  heart  to  improTe  them,  that  they  run  into  tiieir  different  and  dangerous 
errors.  And  no  one  can  refute  them  without  understanding  this  distinction."  —  (Oiig. 
Ed.  VI.  94.) 

"  Those  [diymes]  who  disbelieve  and  deny  the  native  depravity  of  duldren,  always 
denj  it  on  the  groand  of  [its]  absurdity.  But  if  they  [chUdren]  do  not  become  de- 
praved before  thej  become  moral  agents,  where  is  the  absurdity  of  their  having  free, 
voluntary,  sinM  exercises  at  that  time,  any  more  than  at  any  other  period  of  their 
lives  ?  Upon  their  own  principle,  whenever  children  become  moral  agents,  let  that 
time  be  when  it  will,  they  are  then  capable  of  choosing  either  good  or  evil ;  and  there 
is  no  more  absurdity  in  the  idea  of  their  choosing  evil  first,  than  of  their  choosing 
good  first.  It  is  just  as  difficult  for  those  -who  maintain  that  children  exercise  free, 
voluntary,  holy  lUffections  at  first,  to  account  for  their  having  holy  exercises  before 
they  have  sinfid;  as  H  is  for  those  who  maintain  that  children  have  free,  voluntary,  sin- 
ftd  exerdsei  at  first,  to  account  for  their  having  fiee,  volimtaiy,  sinful  exercises,  before 
they  have  holy.    Both  those  who  deny  and  those  who  maintain  native  depravity, 

PP* 
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allow  that  children  do  not  become  morally  depraredi  before  they  become  moral  agents ; 
and  after  they  become  moral  agents,  both  allow  that  they  are  capable  of  having  either 
good  or  bad  moral  exerdsea.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  either  of  these  opinions."  — 
(Works,  n.  624.) 

Tbe  writings  of  Emmons  are  signally  useful  as  a  testimony  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  one  who  stood  on  a  clearer  mount  of  vision  than  the 
•majority  of  his  race  have  reached,  the  sternest  principles  of  Calvinism 
cannot  be  sustained  except  on  the  basis  of  the  truths,  that  God  never 
requires  men  to  do  what  he  cannot  do  himself,  i.  e.  work  an  impossibility ; 
and  that  he  never  punishes  men  except  for  what  they  have  done.  To 
denounce  these  truths  as  inconsistent  with  Calvinism  when  they  are  logi- 
cally and  ethically  essential  to  it,  is  to  stigmatize  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  Calvinism  as  ignorant  of  it«  very  spirit.  The  influence  of 
EnunoDs  will  no  sooner  be  counteracted  by  such  denunciations,  than  a 
rock  in  the  sea  will  be  overborne  by  the  froth  and  fury  of  the  waves.^ 

C. — His  early  Services  in  the  Antinomian  Controversy. 

John  Flavel  published  a  tractate  entitled :  "  A  Blow  at  the  Root  of 
Antinomianism."  Dr.  Bellamy  wrote  a  small  treatise  entitled :  "  A  Blow 
at  the  Boot  of  the  Befined  Antinomianism  of  the  Present  Age."  These 
titles  spggest  one  marked  feature  of  Emmons  as  a  divine.  His  homely 
rules  were :  "  Lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree ; "  **  Strike  the  nail 
full  on  the  head."  He  was  characterized  by  thoroughness  in  whatever 
he  undertook.  He  early  saw  that  one-sided  men,  fleeing  from  Arminian- 
ism,  would  rush  into  Antinomianism.  He  was  not  a  man  of  merely  one 
idea.  He  rose  up  agunst  the  two  extremes.  He  defended  the  doctrine 
that  Natural  Ability  is  equal  to  Moral  Obligation,  because  he  knew  that 
a  denial  of  this  doctrine  is  the  logical  precursor  of  Antinomianism.  Why 
should  the  law  require  men  to  do  what  they  have  no  power  to  do  ?  He 
opposed  the  notion  that  Christ  performed  our  obedience,  and  that  Christ's 
holiness  is  literally  imputed  to  us,  and  that  our  sins  are  literally  imputed 
to  Christ,  because  this  notion  is  the  logical  antecedent  of  Antinomianism. 
Why  should  the  law  demand  of  us  an  obedience  which  has  been  already 
paid,  and  threaten  us  with  a  penalty  which  has  been  already  borne? 
There  is  another  method  in  which  this  thorough  reasoner  knocked  at  the 
underpinning  of  the  Antinomian  faith.  No  small  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  proving,  that  in  the  order  of  nature  [he  also  believed  that  in  the 
order  of  time']  simple  love  is  antecedent  to  repentance,  and  repentance 

^  Sec  Memoir  of  Hopkins,  pp.  185, 187. — In  an  nnpnblished  letter  of  Hopkins  to 
Dr.  West  of  Stockbridge,  he  remarks:  "Booth  [the  Enelish  divine],  thinks  we  in 
America  are  inclined  to  Bnxterian  and  Arminian  prindpTes.  I  think  him  no  better 
than  an  Antinomian." 
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is  antecedent  to  faith  in  Christ ;  that  the  faith  which  the  Gospel  requires 
is  love  combined  with  trust,  and  this  trust  in  the  atonement  depends  upon 
a  previous  sorrow  for  sin,  and  thb  sorrow  depends  on  a  previous  love  to 
God  and  man.  Thus  he  toiled  to  undermine  the  very  groundwork  of 
the  Antinomian  creed.  His  native  elasticity  of  soul  made  him  recoil 
from  Antinomianism  with  a  singular  dread.     He  sajs : 

Men  "build  a  whole  scheme  of  false  religion  on  this  gronnd/'  that  "faith  most  be 
before  repentance,  because  sinners  cannot  repent  of  sin  before  they  believe  their  sins 
are  forgiven;  bat  after  they  believe  Christ  died  for  them  in  particular,  and  God  has 
forgiven  their  sins  on  his  account,  then  they  may  love  Qod  and  repent  of  sin.  But 
8U6h  love  and  repentance  flow  [meuf  flowl]  from  mere  selfishness,  and  are  consistent 
with  entire  enmity  to  God  in  his  true  character,  and  to  the  whole  Gospel  rightly  un- 
derstood. It  [this  faith]  is  the  essence  of  Antinomianism,  which  is  subversive  of  all 
true  experimental  religion."  — (Orig.  Ed.  VII.  208,  209.)  "If  wo  read  Hervey's 
Dialogues,  Marshall's  Gospel  Mystery  of  Sanctification,  The  Marrow  of  Modem  Di- 
vinity, or  many  of  the  writings  of  the  Presbyterian  divines  in  Europe  and  America 
[Emmons  elsewhere  names  Chalmers  and  Irving  among  the  more  recent  European 
divines],  we  find  that  these  authors  inculcate  the  doctrine  that  faith  always  precedes 
love,  and  lays  the  foundation  for  love  in  the  sinner's  conversion."  They  "  suppose 
that  men  cannot  love  God  before  they  believe  that  God  loves  them,  and  mtends  to 
save  them.  But  the  love,  the  repentance,  and  all  the  religious  affsctions  which  flow 
from  such  a  faith  [i.  e.  are  dependent  upon,  and  would  not  exist  apart  from,  such  a 
faith],  are  totally  selfish,  and  diametrically  repugnant  to  all  the  precepts  of  the  divine 
law."  This  religion  "  is  properly  called  Antinomianism,  or  a  religion  against  the  law 
of  God."  — (Works,  IL  158.) 


D. — His  Eariy  Services  in  the  Unitarian  Controversy. 

Dr.  Emmons  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  our  land  who  predicted 
the  irruption  of  Unitarianism,  and  prepared  the  weapons  for  resisting  it 
Being  a  man  of  speculation  more  than  a  man  of  action ;  be  resorted  to  ar- 
gument more  than  to  ecclesiastical  processes,  for  checking  the  evil  which 
he  foresaw.  He  never  attended  a  caucus  designed  to  form  or  recom- 
mend any  scheme  of  partisan  action.  He  had  no  taste  for  what  is  called 
^ party  management"  But  he  ^'reasoned  out  of  the  Scriptures"  against 
the  Unitarian  forms  of  belief  and  speech.  His  name  has  not  been  so 
often  repeated  as  the  names  of  other  men  have  been,  in  the  roll  of  com- 
batants against  these  forms ;  for  he  silently  cleared  the  avenue  through 
which  many  others  marched  at  the  beat  of  the  drum.  He  did  not  make 
so  much  noise  as  they,  for  they  struck  the  blows  while  he  held  the  light 
Not  that  he  failed  to  deal  out  heavy  blows  of  argumentation ;  not  that 
he  passed  through  the  controversy  without  giving  serious  c^ence  to  the 
liberal  clergy ;  but  he  was  conspicuous  and  was  censured  for  the  trains  of 
thought  which  he  started,  more  than  for  any  speeches  which  he  made,  or 
TOtes  which  he  drafted,  in  the  Convention  or  in  Ck>uncils. 
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One  illastration  of  his  anticipatory  spirit  in  regard  to  Unitariamsmi  is 
given  in  an  Ordination  sermon  which  he  delivered  from  Acts  20 :  24f 
and  which  evoked  unfavorable  criticism  seventy-two  years  aga  The 
sermon  pre-intimates,  with  singular  exactness,  the  course  which  was  pur- 
sued by  the  Orthodox  churches,  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Emmons 
drew  his  sharp  lines.  Such  a  sermon  would  not  now  arouse  any  pecul^ 
tar  indignation  among  the  clergy  of  New  England ;  for  both  the  friends 
and  the  foes  of  Unitarianism  have  become  habituated  to  its  cutting 
words.  The  interest  of  it  has  in  some  measure  faded  away,  as  a  spark 
goes  out  in  the  fiame  which  itself  has  kindled.  But  when  it  was  first 
pronounced,  it  fell  as  a  thunderbolt  on  a  community,  which,  as  early  as 
1789,  had  begun  to  disparage  the  worth  of  Creeds,  to  discountenance  the 
Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Ministry,  and  to  cherish  a  Catholi- 
cism  which  would  welcome  the  Unitarian,  as  cordially  as  the  Trinitarian 
belief.  .  On  these  topics,  he  made  the  following  terse  remarks : 

As  ihe  Gospel  consists  of  tbe  doctrine$  of  grace,  there  maj  be  a  propiietj  in  formiiig 
and  sabscribing  creeds.  "  If  ^  ooi^jectiire  right  [men  do  not]  object  against  creeds^ 
because  they  do  not  imderstand  them,  bat  becaose  they  do" 

"  It  is  an  alanning  circumstance,  that  mimsters  have  become  so  remiss  in  examining 
candidates  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  They  not  only  approbate  them  to  preach,  but 
even  ordain  them  to  the  pastoral  chaige,  without  the  least  examination  of  tbeir  reUg^ 
ions  principles.  And  some  boast  of  this  conduct,  under  tiie  noble  idea  of  libezali^  of 
sentiment."    But  "  modem  Catholicism  is  real  infidelity." 

*'  If  ministers  neglect  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  grace,  they  neglect  to  preach  tfaft 
Qospel ; " — so  that,  if  we  inculcate  the  same  doctrines  and  duties  which  were  incul- 
cated by  Socrates,  Cicero,  and  Seneca,  *^  upon  the  some  natural  prindplee,  we  deserre 
the  name  of  heathen,  rather  than  Christian  preadiers." 

"  Men  of  modem  Catholicism  make  no  distinction  between  essential  and  non-essen- 
tial doctrines ;  but  universally  embrace,  in  the  arms  of  charity,  all  sects  or  denomina- 
tions of  men,  who  believe  Uie  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  Qod,  whether  they  profess 
Arianism,  Sodnianism,  Materialism,  Universalism,  or  any  other  particular  system  of 
religious  principles.  And  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  they  are  so  lavish  of  their 
charity  to  these  needy  objects,  that  they  have  little  or  none  to  spare  for  others  who  are 
more  strict  and  Orthodox  than  themselves.  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  '  Heasonablenest  of 
Christianity,'  labors  to  prove  that  all  a  man  needs  to  believe  in  order  to  be  saved,  is 
this  single  proposition,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  And  Dr.  Price  is  equaUy  liberal  te 
his  religious  sentiments.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Priestiy,  he  expresses  his  most  ardent 
wish  that  this  sentiment  might  be  stamped  on  every  human  mind :  '  That  worth  of 
character  and  trae  integrity,  and  consequentiy  God's  acceptance,  are  not  necessarily 
connected  witii  any  particular  set  of  opinions.'  Yet  this  great  and.catholic  divine,  in 
one  of  his  late  sermons,  first  gives  a  concise  and  accurate  account  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  and  then  reprobates  them  as  the  most  absurd  set  of  principles  to  be  found  fn 
the  Christian  world.  This  is  modem  Catholicism,  which  extends  to  all  but  those  to 
whom  it  ought  to  extend ;  and  which  would  break  down  all  distinction  between  essen* 
tial  and  non-essential  doctrines,  that  every  man  may  have  full  liberty  to  embrace  any 
scheme  of  religion,  however  false  and  absurd." 
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^  A  pretty  bold  sermon,  sir,''  was  the  salotation  of  Emmons  to  Presi« 
dent  Kirkland,  as  the  President  was  leaving  ^e  meeting-hoase  where  he 
had  preached  the  **  Convention  Sermon,"  in  1813.  ^  Rather  bold,"  re- 
plied Kirkland,  **  but  I  followed  the  example  which  jou  set  me  nine 
years  ago;"  In  1804,  Emmons  preached  one  of  his  most  elaborate  dis- 
eoames  before  the  Massachusetts  Ck>nventi(m  of  Congregational  Minis- 
ters. He  then  repeated,  what  he  had  often  said  before,  that  the  ^  in- 
discriminate charity,"  the  ^universal  Catholicism"  which  fraternizes  with 
essential  error,  is  fraught  with  peril  to  the  churches.  He  foresaw  that 
the  maxim  forming  the  basis  of  the  Unitarian  policy  would  be :  '^  Men 
may  enjoy  a  great  latitude  of  religious  belief,  for  they  can  neither  be 
required  nor  expected  to  think  alike  on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible." 
In  many  of  his  earlier  discourses,  he  had  been  striking  at  this  founda- 
tion. In  his  Convention  Sermon,  he  thus  endeavors  to  tear  down  the 
bulwaric  of  the  concealed  but  rising  Unitarianism. 

"  The  BiUe  is  the  word  of  God ;  he  gave  it  to  be  a  rale  of  £Euth  to  all ;  he  knew 
tbe  character,  the  circumstances,  and  the  cf4>acities  of  all ;  it  most,  therefore,  be  plain 
and  intelligible  to  all.  To  deny  this  is  to  impeach  both  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  in  giving  us  his  word."  —  "  The  Bible  is  a  magnet  which  must  necessarily  draw 
idi  men  to  die  same  point,  if  they  will  only  yield  to  its  attractiye  influence." 

The  two  doctrines  of  "  God's  existmg  a  Trinity  in  Unity,"  and  of  "  the  Personal 
imity  of  humanity  and  divinity  in  the  glorious  Immanuel,"  ''are  as  easy  to  under- 
stand, though  not  so  easy  to  explain,  as  any  other  doctrines  in  Scripture.  Nor  is  it 
any  more  difficult  to  remove  all  plausible  objections  against  these  high  points  in 
theok^,  than  to  remove  all  plausible  objections  against  the  existence  of  motion,  or 
spirit,  or  personal  identity,  or  any  other  visible  or  invisible  object" 

"  Christians  who  are  united  in  believing  the  truth  have  a  right  to  blame  those  who 
think  diffiereotly  from  them  upon  religions  subjects."  They  must  disapprove  and 
condemn  and  in  some  cases  totally  exclude  "from  theur  communion,  such  as  openly 
deny  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity."  —  **  There  appears  to  be  no  propriety 
in  attempting  to  unite  [Christians]  in  affection,  without  uniting  them  in  sentiment" 

God  has  given  to  Christians  a  complete  system  of  divine  truth.  He  may  fitly,  there- 
fore, require  them  to  beheve,  not  only  that  it  is  a  complete  system,  "  but  also  to  believe 
all  tiie  particular  truths,  whidi  compose  the  system.  For  it  would  be  absurd  to  require 
them  to  believe  the  system  in  general,  and  yet  allow  them  to  disbelieve  any  or  all  the 
particular  truths  contained  in  it."  "And  since  all  Christians  have  this  perfect  rule 
of  tuA.  in  their  hands,  God  may  justly  require  them  to  form  theur  religious  opinions 
exactly  according  to  it ;  which  is  |M«cisely  the  same  thing  as  to  require  ^em  to 
unite  in  &eir  religious  sentiments.  For  it  is  a  universal  maxim,  that  when  two 
things  agree  with  a  third,  they  also  agree  with  each  odier.  If,  therefore,  we  say,  as 
we  ought  to  say,  that  God  may  property  require  all  Christians  to  agree  with  the 
Bible,  then  we  mnst  say,  that  he  may  property  require  them  to  agree  with  each 
other." 

Thus  did  Emmons,  in  a  style  like  that  of  Eudid,  conyince  his  friends, 
that  thej  ought  to  adopt  what  has  since  been  termed  the  ^  Exclusive 
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System.''  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  of  the  churches  in  New  En^aiid 
which  participated  in  the  Unitarian  movement^  a  far  smaller  proportion 
had  been  trained  by  the  ministers  of  his  school,  than  by  the  ministers  of 
the  moderate  Calvinifitic  school^  His  form  of  Congregationalism  led  its 
evangelical  advocates /rom,  rather  than  to,  the  Unitarian  views.  Of  the 
ninety  or  a  hundred  clergymen  who  studied  theology  with  him,  not 
more  than  one  was  suspected  of  adopting  the  Unitarian  peculiarities* 
They  stood  like  breakwaters,  stemming  the  tide  which  appeared  almcel 
resistless  toward  the  Arminian  and  Humanitarian  theology.  The  man 
to  whom  these  hundred  ministers,  with  their  hundred  churches,  looked 
upward  as  to  their  centurion,  may  now  be  ungratefoUy  forgotten,  but  if 
his  acute  mind  had  reasoned  in  favor  of  the  Liberal  Faith,  he  would 
have  been  fearfully  remembered. 

Another  notable  fact  is,  that  while  Emmons  defended  the  ^  Exclusive 
System "  with  rare  decision,  he  was  conservative  and  deliberate  in  his 
method  of  commencing  the  System.  His  enemies  have  stigmatized  him 
as  a  '^  rash  "  man.  In  many  respects  he  was  eminently  cautious.  His 
enemies  have  likened  him  to  Hegel ;  —  they  might  with  equal  aptness 
have  likened  him  to  Hamlet  He  was  bold  in  enunciating  ^ principle; 
he  was  circumspect  in  applying  it  to  practice.  His  uncompromisiBg 
assertions  with  regard  to  the  Unitarians  have  been  cited  in  our  legal 
tribunals ;  see,  for  example,  the  New  Hampshire  Reports  of  Decisions 
in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Ck>urt,  Vol.  XXXVIII.  pp.  16,  21.  Some  of 
his  assertions  are  like  these :  f  However  amiable  in  their  conduct,  or 
however  eminent  for  talents  and  learning  Unitarians  may  be,  they  are 
__not  Christians,  and  have  no  right  to  be  admitted  into  Christian  churches.'^ 
(Works,  n.  p.  155.)  He  asks :  "  Is  there  any  essential  difference  between 
their  religious  homage,  and  the  religious  homage  of  deists  and  pagans  ?  ** 
(Works,  II.  p.  170.)  Such  decisive  remarks  had  an  equally  decisive  in- 
fluence. The  popular  mind  is  roused  by  bold,  and  never  by  hesitating 
words.  Notwithstanding  such  utterances,  however,  this  veteran  contro- 
versialist did  not  refuse,  so  early  as  did  some  of  his  brethren,  to  exchange 
pulpits  with  Unitarian  clergymen.  They  were  regularly  ordained 
pastors;  he  respected  their  office;  he  was  slow  to  innovate  upon  the 
established  usage  of  the  churches ;  he  disliked  to  disturb  the  good  neigh- 
borhood of  ministers;  he  made  a  broad  distinction  between  the  ^in- 
fidelity'' of  his  clerical  friends,  and  the  "infidelity"  of  Rousseau  and 
Godwin ;  between  avowed  Deism,  and  a  Deism  which  was  merely 

1  "  The  new  diTinity  has  been  repeatedly  accuBed  of  opening  the  door  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Unitarianism  into  the  Uongre^tional  churches.  No  accusation  b  more 
nnfonnded.  It  was  the  chief  barrier  to  its  entuie  preralrace.  Of  the  Hopkinsian 
churches,  none  are  known  to  have  become  Unitarian.  This  error  floarislictl  exclu- 
siyely  among  the  opponents  to  Hopkinsianism."  —  Blake's  Htstory  of  Mendon  Auod- 
ation,  p.  25. 
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cmMrucHvej  and  not  consciously  perceived  bj  its  mistaken  advocates. 
He  did  not  pretend  to  decide,  what  effect  certain  peculiarities  of  character 
or  station  may  have,  in  persuading  even  pious  men  to  deny  what  cannot 
be  denied  by  pious  men  unless  they  are  misled  by  such  peculiarities ; 
see  pp.  303,  304,  above.  He  became  an  earnest  opponent  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  because  Jefferson  was  an  InfideL  He  remained  a  decided 
friend  of  John  Adams,  after  John  Adams  had  declared  himself  a  Unita- 
rian. He  regarded  the  logical  but  unrecognized  results  of  Adams's 
Unitarianism,  as  a  different  species  of  Infidelity  from  the  barefaced  creed 
of  Jefferson  ;  yet  he  believed  that  the  two  systems  belonged  to  the  same 
0enus.  He  ^wke  of  Unitarians,  oflen,  not  as  Infidels,  but  as  ^  leaning 
toward  InfideHty."  He  suffered  some  fruits  and  flowers  to  remun  in 
his  garden,  which  were  specifically,  but  not  generically,  different  from 
other  fruits  and  flowers  which  he  rooted  up  at  once.  He  distinguished 
between  beginning  a  process^  and  continuing  it  when  it  was  begun. 
Professor  Woods  of  Andover,  said  of  Emmons:  ^He  showed  great 
severity  towards  every  form  of  false  doctrine,  but  great  candor  and 
kindness  towards  the  persons  and  characters  of  those  whose  errors  he 
opposed."  In  his  abstract  instructions,  he  often  appeared  more  radical 
titan  his  brethren,  while  in  his  practical  developments  he  as  often 
a{^>eQred  more  conservative  than  they. 

E.  ~  Hk  early  Semces  in  the  Controveny  with  the  Universalistii 

John  Murray,  the  noted  Universalist  clergyman,  came  to  America  in 
1770,  and,  after  preaching  in  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island,  began  his 
ministry  at  Boston  in  1773.  Elhanan  Winchester  began  his  ministry  of 
Universalism  at  Philadelphia,  in  1781.  It  was  in  1783,  one  year  before 
Chauncey's  celebrated  publication  on  "•  The  Mystery  hid  from  ages,  or 
the  Salvation  of  all  Men,**  that  the  vigilant  divine  of  Franklin  printed 
his  first  Sermon.  This  was  designed  to  check  the  new  tendency  toward 
a  belief  that  all  men  will  be  saved.  It  was  printed  about  two  years  be- 
fore either  of  the  publications  of  Dr.  West,  Dr.  Edwards,  or  Dr.  Smal- 
ley  on  the  Atonement.  Those  publications  had  the  same  design  with  his 
Sermon,  and  betray  such  a  coincidence  of  views  with  it  as  reflects  a  high 
honor  on  his  originality.  The  resistance  which  he  began  thus  early  to 
the  progress  of  Universalism,  he  continued  until  the  close  of  life.  The 
form  of  his  argumentation  deserves  fisir  more  regard  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. In  many  aspects,  it  is  original,  as  well  as  profound.  Germs  of 
it  are  discovered  in  the  folbwing  sententious  remarks : 

''Guilt  is  eternal.  A  man  who  is  once  ill-desemng,  is  ill-deserving  always,  and 
may  therefore  be  jastly  punished  forever."    ''  The  personal  soffering  of  the  fidlen 
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angelB,  for  neariy  six  thousand  yean,  has  not  taken  away  any  of  thenr  gqilt  or  desert 
of  punishment,  bat  they  still  deserve  to  be  panished  as  mach  as  if  they  never  had  suf- 
fered the  least  degree  of  punishment." "  Whoever  deserves  to  bo  panished  At 

all,  deserves  to  be  punished  forever." "  God  does  not  always  punish  sinners, 

when  he  sees  that  they  deterve  to  be  punished,  but  only  when  h6  sees  good  reasons  for 
punishing  them.  —  He  never  does  punish  them  mertltf  because  it  kjust  to  punish  them, 
but  only  [because]  he  sees  [that  there  are  other]  good  reasons  to  punish  them."  .  .  ,  . 
**  The  perfect  goodness  "  of  God  **  disposes  him  to  hate  "  the  "  p^:!^  wi<^ediies0  "  of 
sinners,  "  and  to  punish  them  for  it.  And  as  it  is  his  goodness  that  disposes  him  to 
punish  them,  so  it  will  dispose  him  to  punish  them  forever.  If  he  punished  them 
from  a  principle  of  malevolence  and  revenge,  there  could  be  no  evidence  that  he  would 
punish  Ifaem  forever." — "No  s^fiA  creature,  perhaps,  would  punish  his  worst  ene- 
mies y^retw.  Satan  would  not.  His  malice  may  be  satiated ;  but  moral  rectitude  oan 
never  be  satisfied  without  giving  sinners  a  jtut  recompense  of  reward."  —  "  There  is 
no  sinner  in  the  world,  who  is  willing  that  his  greatest  enemy  should  be  punished 

eternally." "  God's  punishing  sinners  will  have  no  tendency  to  diminish  or 

take  away  his  hatred  of  them.  If  his  hatred  of  them  arose  from  selfishness,  and  was 
of  the  nature  of  revenge,  it  is  true,  his  punishing  them  might  gradually  diminish,  and 
finaUy  take  away,  his  hatred  of  sinners.  Sinners  often  punish  one  another  in  revenge^ 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  soften  and  turn  their  own  malignant  heaits  into  Gompassion 
towards  the  objects  of  their  hatred.  But  as  God  dpes  not  hate  sinneis  firom  selfish- 
ness, so  he  will  never  punish  them  in  malevolence  and  revenge,  but  only  from  benev- 
olence which  necessarily  disposes  him  to  hate  them,  because  they  are  really  hateful." 

"  Sinners  generally  plead  that  tiiey  have  not  power  enough  to  go  to  heaven, 

though  they  wish,  deeire,  seek,  and  strive  to  go.  But  the  truth  is,  they  an  too  stiOBg, 
instead  of  being  too  toeak.  They  are  stout  hearted.  They  have  strength  to  avoid 
walking  in  the  strait  and  narrow  path  to  heaven ;  and  to  walk  and  even  run  in  the 

broad  road  to  destruction." "  It  is  as  easy  for  any  to  comply  with  the  terms 

of  salvation,  as  it  is  to  be  in  heaven,  and  cordially  unite  with  the  heavenly  hosts  in  their 

enjoyments  and  employments."  —  "  There  is  nothing  which  God  requires  men  to  do  in 

this  life,  in  order  to  go  to  heaven,  that  is  harder  to  be  done  than  to  be  willmg  to  be  in 

^heaven.    The  difiiculty  lies  not  in  going,  but  in  being  there.  C^  sincere  desire  to  be  in 

heaven  wiU  certainly  cany  any  person  there.") "  We  cannot  conceive  that 

any  fiivor  can  be  offered  upon  any  lower  terms  to  any  person,  than  his  wUHngness  to 
accept  it."  —  "A  fevor  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  any  who  reject- it."  —  "If  men  are 
willing  to  ask  for  pardoning  mercy,  or  even  to  receive  it,  Christ  is  willing  to  bestow  it" 
—  "  All  sinners  under  the  gospel  must  be  saved  unless  they  refuse  to  ask  for  mercy."  — 
*'  The  wicked  are  punished,  because  they  do  not  choose  to  be  saved.  Therefore  their 
punishment  is  reasonable."  —  "  It  is  one  thing  to  plead  to  be  spared  fynom  going  down  to 
the  pit  (/destruction,  and  anodur  to  plead  for  a  restoration  to  the  forfi^ed  favor  of  God. 
The  devils  joould  plead  with  Christ  not  to  torment  them,  bat  they  had  no  disposition 
to  plead  for  future  holiness  and  blessedness  upon  the  self-abasiBg.  terms  of  the  gospeL" 

"Though  the  mnocent  may  chiim  justice,  yet  the  goilty  cannot  claim  mercy." 

"  Some  suppose,  that  after  God  had  separated  the  wheat  from  the  tarss,  he 

will  ripen  the  tares  in^,  and  mip  a  rich  harvest  fVom  the  unqnendiable  .garnet."  .  .  . 
..."  The  common  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Saltation  woold  not  have 
afforded  half  so  much  evidence  of  its  truth,  as  the  common  disbelief  of  it  affords  of  its 

fiUsehood." "Though  Universalists  will  not  bo  pleased  to  be  called  deists, 

yet  they  are  deists  to  all  intents  and  pnrposes ;  and  then*  doctrine  leads  dveotly  to 
deism,  and  the  preaching  of  it  makes  more  deiflts  than  Univeraalists,  among  theii 
more  discerning  hearers." 
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F. — His  eaily  Services  in  the  Utilitarian  Controversy. 

It  is  thought  bj  some,  that  Edwards,  the  elder,  believed  in  the  Utilita- 
Tian  theory.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  let  a  few  words  fall  from  his 
pen,  which  it  is  difficult,  though  possible,  to  reconcile  with  his  disbelief  in 
that  theory.  (See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  X.  pp.  720-722.)  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Edwards,  the  younger,  adopted  the  Utilitarian  scheme.  So  did 
Dr.  Dwight,  Dr.  Burton,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  New  England. 
The  independence  of  Emmons  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous,  than  in  his 
early  and  persistent  opposition  to  a  theory  sanctioned  by  such  venerable 
names.  Hb  arguments  against  it  are  not  so  felicitous  as  are  his  argu- 
ments against  Universalism.  In  fact,  he  was  not  convinced  by  his  re^ 
soning,  but  by  his  xntuitiom.  He  was  a  man  of  intuitions.  His  original 
ideas  were  quick  and  bright,  and  oflen  needed  no  proof.  His  Sermons 
on  **  Conscience,'*  on  "  the  Essential  Difference  between  Virtue  and  Vice 
in  the  nature  of  things,"  on  "  Original  Sin,"  on  the  "  Nature  of  Sin,"  on 
the  ^  Superiority  of  Men  to  Animals,"  on  ^  Holiness  Excellent  and  Val- 
uable," illustrate  his  early  and  continued  zeal  to  establish  the  Supremacy 
of  Bight.  In  affirming  and  reaffirming  his  views  on  the  intrinsic  Excel- 
lence of  Holiness,  and  the  inherent  Odiousness  of  Sin,  he  indicates  the 
early  impressions  made  upon  his  mind  by  his  townsman  Brainerd  (see 
pp.  8-12,  above).  Some  of  his  sententious  remarks  on  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  idea  of  Bectitude  are  the  following : 

"  Moral  obligation  does  not  result  from  the  bare  toiU  of  any  being  whatever,  bat 
fW>m  the  nature  of  moral  beings,  and  their  mntnal  relations  to  one  another,  which  the j 

are  capable  of  knowing." "  God  has  an  origfaial  and  absolute  right  to 

punish  his  reasonable  creatures,  for  doing  any  thing  which  is  wrong,  whether  he  had 

previously  forbidden  them  to  do  it  or  not." "  The  decretal  will  of  God 

cannot  alter  the  nature  of  things,  or  make  that  right  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
is  wrong,  nor  that  wrong  which  in  the  nature  of  things  is  right"  — "  Any  mere 
poeititfe  law  which  God  has  given  to  any  of  his  creatures,  he  has  a  ri^t  to  abolish 
or  repeal,  when  a  change  of  drcumstanoes  requires  it ;  but  the  morai  law  he  has 
no  f^  to  abolish  or  repeal,  under  any  diange  of  drcumstanoes ;  because  it  is 
founded  in  the  immutable  relation  which  he  bears  to  his  creatures,  and  they  bear 
to  him"  —  "No  secret  purpose,  intention,  or  design  of  the  Deity  can  annul  or 
dimmish  our  obligation  to  obey  his  revealed  will." —  "  Merely  God's  command- 
ing a  thing  does  not  make  St  right,  and  his  merely  fori>idding  a  thing  does  not 

make  it  wrong." "We  ought  to  do  some  things  and  ought  not  to  do  others, 

because  we  are  men  poesessed  of  rational  and  monl  power8."^"It  is  the  moral 
nature  of  benevolence  that  renders  it  moraUg  excellent ;  and  it  is  the  natural  tendencg 

of  benevolence  to  promote  happiness,  that  renders  it  naturaSg  excellent" 

"  Hume,  Darwin,  and  Godwin,  among  the  infidels,  and  Law,  Brown,  and  Paley, 
among  the  divines  hi  England;"  "the  philosophers  hi  France  and  Germany,  and 
mftny  ingenioni  and  leanied  men  In  America,  profossedly  maintain  that  holiness  is 

VOL.  I.  GO 
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not,  in  its  own  nature,  morally  and  supremely  excellent,  but  is  valnable  onlj  as  it 
tends  to  promote  happiness.  This  is  an  error  of  thA  first  magHitude.  It  robs  God, 
angels,  and  saints,  of  cdl  their  moral  beauty,  excellence,  and  glory."  — (WoiIls,  IL  348^ 
850,  677.     Orig.  Ed.  Vol.  IV.  226.) 

/     G.^His  early  Services  in  behalf  of  the  Theology  of  Beligious  Reyivals. 

I   ^  In  three  or  four  seasons  of  special  reltgtous  interest  among  «#,  I 

/preached  more  doctrinaUy  than  tisttaly  which  I  found  made  deeper  and 

I   better  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  the  awakened  and  unawakenedy  than 

loud  and  declamatory  addresses  to  the  passions.     Strangers  occasionally 

preached  among  us  in  such  a  manner^  hut  with  little  effect    Discourses 

upon  the  divine  character^  the  divine  laWj  the  toted  depravity  of  sinners, 

the  sovereignty  of  special  grace,  and  the  immediate  duty  of  submission^ 

\     produced  the  most  convictions  and  the  most  conversions,^    These  are  the 

\    characteristic  words  of  Emmons  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.     The  preceding 

Chapter  on  his  Pupils  was  designed  to  indicate,  that  they  learned  from  him 

the  peculiar  type  of  theology,  which  is  appropriate  to  an  awakened 

religious  interest.    His  early  reverence  for  his  townsman,  Brainerd, 

inspired  him  with  an  early  zeal  to  cast  his  theology  in  those  moulds 

'  which  are  fitted  to  stir  up  the  mind,  and  arouse  the  spiritual  life.    We 

have  space,  here,  to  particularize  only  three  forms  of  his  Theology  of 

Revivals 

(1)  He  taught  that  God  never  requires  of  Men,  vhat  they  have  not  the  natural 

Power  to  do. 

He  expressed  this  doctrine  in  the  ordinary  methods,  and  in  some 
methods  which  are  extraordinary.  A  large  part  of  his  followers  do  not 
sanction  the  phrase,  that  ''  men  have  natural  power  to  regenerate  their 
souls.''  But  so  fearful  was  this  practical  divine,  lest  men  should  excuse 
their  impenitence  by  the  plea  of  an  inability  to  make  for  themselves  the 
new  heart,  that  he  asserted  not  only  our  power  to  repent,  but  also  to 
regenerate  ourselves.  A  large  part  of  his  followers  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm,  that  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  renewing  men  is  super- 
natural. But  so  jealous  was  this  practical  reasoner,  lest  men  should 
console  themselves  in  quietly  waiting  for  a  work  which  is  above  their 
natural  ability,  and  in  this  aspect  supernatural,  that  he  affirmed,  with 
reiterated  emphasis:  ''In  regenerating  a  sinner,  the  Spirit  does  not 
counteract  any  law  of  nature,  nor  produce  any  miraculous  effect;" 
"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  speaking  of  regeneration,  conversion, 
or  sanctification  as  a  stq>ematural  work,  has  led  many  to  draw  a  very 
false  and  dangerous  consequence  from  it"^    Such  facts  as  these,  and 

1  Works,  m.  100, 186;  Orig.  Ed.  IV.  357,  492;  V.  117-128, 140, 141, 151-163. 
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such  phrases  as  are  found  in  the  ensuing  paragraph,  illustrate  the  reso- 
lute and  unshrinking  waj  in  which  Emmons  guarded  his  theory  of  human 
fi-eedom*  The  first  five  sentences  in  the  paragraph  are  memorable,  as 
they  were  uttered  in  a  discourse  conmiemorative  of  Dr.  Samuel  Spring, 
and  will  have  an  historical  value  for  decades  of  years  to  come. 

*'AMtf»7  strefligthens  the  hearts  and  hands  of  sinnen  more^  than  to  hear  the  doctrine 
of  the  bleased  Trinity  denied;  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees  denibd;  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  agency  denied ;  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  denied ;  the  doctrine  of 
special  grace  denied ;  the  doctrine  of  unreserved  submission  denied ;  the  doctrine  of 
natural  abiUty  denied ;  the  dnty  of  immediate  repentance  and  fidth  denied ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  denied."  —  "It  is  not  becanse  they  are  maUe  to 
accept  the  terms  of  mercy  proposed  in  the  gospel,  that  they  do  not  accept  them ;  but 
it  b  becanse  they  choose  to  remain  rebels,  and  to  jostify  and  defend  themselves  in 
their  rebellion.  Their  pUa  of  inability  is  a  self-justifying  and  God-condemning  plea. 
It  is  virtuallif  charging  God  with  injustice  and  severity,  and  justifying  themselves  in 
persisting  in  their  enmi^  and  opposition  to  him." -^"  Did  any  garrison  ever  plead, 
that  they  had  not  power  enough  to  throw  down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  the  superior 
fiwoe  of  their  enemies  I "  .  .  .  .  "  Men  are  never  under  a  natural  necessity  of  sinning." 
— "  Every  sinner  is  as  able  to  embrace  fSbe  gospel,  as  a  thirsty  man  is  to  drink 
water,  or  a  hungry  man  to  eat  the  most  delicious  food."  — "  Sinners  do  not  need 
to  be  regenerated,  to  enable  them  to  embrace  the  gospel,  but  only  to  dispose,  or  make 
them  willing,  to  embrace  it." — "They  need  no  other  principle,  power,  or  ability, 
to  do  all  that  God  requires,  than  they  naiwraUy  possess** — They  "are  as  a6fe, 
therefore,  to  do  right  as  to  do  wrong,**  .  .  .  .  "  The  non-«£ec<  have  as  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  saved  as  the  dect,** — "The  non-elect  will  forever  feel,  that  they 
might  have  gone  to  heaven,  if  they  had  chosen  to  go  to  that  holy  and  happy  place,  and 
that  their  awn  choice  and  not  the  decree  of  r^ffrobation,  shut  them  out  of  ibe  kingdom 
of  glory."  ....  Men  "  are  as  able  to  obof  any  command  of  God,  as  to  disobey  it 
And  if  they  are  able  to  obey  one  command  of  God,  they  are  able  to  obey  every  com- 
mand of  God."  .  .  .  .  "  God  has  done  enough  and  more  than  enough  by  the  way  of 
means,  to  make  you  prepared  and  willing  to  die."  This  is  true  of  oZ?  the  afflicted, 
"  whether  they  have,  or  have  not  set  thei^  souls  and  houses  in  order."  .  .  .  .  "  Men  are 
persuaded  not  compelled  to  come  to  Christ  for  salvation."  .  .  .  .  "  They  [saints]  have 
natural  power  to  apostatise  from  the  fiuth  as  well  as  to  persevere  in  it"  ....  "AU 
men  are  conscious  that  they  have  natural  power  to  neglect,  whatever  they  have  natural 
power  to  do.**  —  "So  that  it  always  holda  true,  that  when  God  gives  them  natural 
power  to  Jul/U  hit  decrees,  thof  Aove  the  tame  natural  power  to  neglect  tofyfil  them"  — 
''They  are  asciJeto  love  God,  hefire  they  are  regenerated  as  afterwards."  (For  the 
preceding  and  many  sunilar  expressions,  see  Works,  H.  364,  365,  366,  368,  369,  3SS, 
398,  432,  426,  427  ;  m.  84,  85,  91,  92, 101, 183,  184.  See  also,  Orig. Ed.  L  110,  111,. 
156,  162,  252;  IL  355,  409;  HI.  199,  382,  455;  IV.  307,  320,  321,  333,  355,  358, 
359,  496,  498 ;  V.  123,  137,  148,  153,  390,  391 ;  VL  79,  211,  415,  480 ;  VH  91,  92, 
93,  484,  501,  503.  In  the  preceding  quotations,  and  in  others  throughout  the  present 
Caiapter,  the  Italics  are  introduced  by  "  the  author  of  the  Memoir.") 
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(S)  Eminoiu  Unght  that  Sinnen  not  only  eon,  but  thoidd,  —  and  whan  exhorted  at  all, 
ihonld  be  exhorted  vmformhf,  to  make  for  themielves  the  new  heart 

It  18  oommoDy  at  the  present  day,  to  insist  on  the  act  of  immediate 
repentance.  It  was  common  in  former  dajs  to  insist  on  some  acts  pre- 
paratory to  repentance.  Now  we  exclaim :  ^  This  is  the  wbj  ;  walk  ye 
in  it.''  Formerly  men  exclaimed :  **  This  is  the  way  to  the  way ;  walk 
ye  in  this  way  to  the  way."  No  divine  of  our  own,  or  of  any  other  land, 
has  done  more  than  the  Franklin  preacher,  to  restore  the  BibHcal  style 
of  exhortation.  His  sententious  words  are :  ^  Ministers  have  no  right 
to  give  imjf  direction  to  sinners,  hat  such  as,  if  sinners  follow  it,  they 
ihaU  eertmrdy  he  saved."  ^The  mme  directions  are  to  he  given  to 
sinners  as  to  saints."  ^  He  was,  indeed,  an  ahstract  reasoner,  hut  his  great 
aim  was  to  present  theology  in  a  practical  form ;  to  exhibit  a  creed  for 
ihepuipit  and  for  the  conference.  It  was  with  the  intent  of  proposing 
an  operative  System,  that  he  insisted  with  such  resoluteness  on  the 
following  theories : 

a.— ^ff  moral  agenetf  eonrntt  in  ehoodng. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  Edwards,  but  was  made  singularly  prominent 
by  Emmons.  The  divine  conmiands  regard  man  as  a  moral  agent ;  are 
addressed  therefore  to  his  choice ;  of  course,  require  his  instant  choice, 
and  that  choice  should  be  right.    He  says : 

"Many  maintain  that  moral  agencj  in  creatures  does  not  consist  in  vofitUn,  hot  in 
the  covM  of  Yolition.  This  it  absnrd ;  becaose  it  is  placing  free  agency  in  something 
which  is  inmkmiary.  How  can  a  man  met  freely,  when  he  does  not  act  vdimkmiyt 
If  a  man  sboold  movs  witbont  ckoeev^  to  moTe,  his  motion  would  not  be  mfrtt  moral 
actum,  worthy  of  praiee  or  bUme.  We  never  feel  oorselTes  to  be  pruse  or  blame- 
worthy in  any  case  in  which  we  do  not  a/AfroAy  and  of  cAoioe." 

"liiere  can  be  no  agency,  where  there  is  no  cAoiee  or  design." 

"Hence  we  may  safely  say,  that  the  agency  of  God  consists  in  his  wi3l,  his 
cftoiMy  or  vofilCibii;  and  in  nothing  which  is  either  the  oohm  or  cwmgiicict  of  his 
willing  or  choosing  to  produce  any  effbd^  or  bring  about  any  eyent" 

"  His  agency  consists  in  notlung  h^iire  his  choice,  tax  ofter  his  dioice,  nor  fiende  his 
dioice.  It  does  not  consist  in  the  ecniM  of  his  dioice,  any  more  than  in  the  ejfrdi  of 
hischoice.''— "Free  agency  must  be  the  same  in  all  intdligent  beings.  If  Gcdcm 
pofsess  no  U^^  moral  freedom  than  freedom  of  choice,  it  is  vety  certain  thai 
MoniaW  cannot  possess  any  hi^ier  moral  freedom  than  freedcmi  of  choice." --- (Wofks, 
n.  449, 460, 456,  457.) 

1  See  also,  Orig.  Ed.  Toll  168, 1«7, 845,  S46;  Vol.  IV.  p.  588  ,*  T<^  Y.p.l56; 
VoL  VL  p.  368. 
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b. — EoBneu  does  not  consist  in  a  good  nature, prtnc^,  taste,  or  reU^  antecedent  1o  choice; 
and  sin  does  not  consist  in  an  evil  nature,  principle^  taste,  or  retiJi,  antecedent  to  dtoice. 

The  defence  of  this  principle  was  a  grand  aim  of  Emmons.  It  is 
often  supposed,  that  his  main  labor  was  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  Efficiency.  He  did  endure  much  contumely  in  defence  of  this 
doctrine ;  but  he  suffered  more,  and  studied  more  in  sustaining  the  prop- 
osition, that  we  should  exhort  men  to  instantaneous  obedience ;  and  there- 
fore men  have  no  involuntary  nature,  principle,  or  taste,  which  necessarily 
prevents  their  immediate  compliance  with  thb  exhortation.  His  defence 
of  this  proposition  is  combined  with  interesting  historical  items. 

His  revered  friend,  Dr.  Smalley,  had  been  long  noted  as  a  defender  of 
the  doctrine,  that  men  have  natural  power  to  do  whatever  Grod  requires 
of  them.  But  he  was  also  a  defender  of  the  doctrine,  that  sin  inheres  in 
our  nature  viewed  as  anterior  to  choice.  Emmons  early  saw,  that  there 
is  a  contradiction  between  the  theory  of  natural  power  to  do  all  that  is 
required  of  us,  and  the  theory  of  passive  and  involuntary  sin.  If  our 
nature  be  in  itself  sin,  we  have  no  power  to  avoid  all  sin.  If  we  have 
power  to  avoid  all  sin,  then  our  involuntary  nature  is  not  sin.  We  have 
no  power  to  avoid  our  involuntary  nature  at  once. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  when  governors  were  theologians,  the  class- 
mate of  Emmons,  Governor  Treadwell,  published  a  series  of  Essays, 
designed  to  prove  that  ^the  inability  of  sinners  to  obey  the  Gospel,  and 
consequently  the  change  in  their  regeneration  are  properly  physical,** 
^ being  seated  in  the  nature  or  physical  constitution  of  the  soul;**  that 
sin  consists  in  an  evil  '**  temper,"  and  that  this  temper  is  ^  not,  nor  ever 
can  be,  the  proper  object  of  choice,**  for  it  is  "  independent  of  choice  and 
the  proper  ground  of  it.**  These  Essays  of  Grovemor  Treadwell  pro- 
duced a  great  excitement  in  New  England.  Dr.  Smalley,  the  Cory- 
phaeus in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  Natural  Power,  was  almost  unani- 
mously invoked  to  refute  the  Governor's  logic  He  attempted  the  work. 
^  Without  admitting  a  mtUerial  difference"  he  said,  ^ between  moral  de- 
pravity  and  any  natural  impediment^  the  whole  word  of  God  and  all  his 
ways  to  men  must  appear  involved  in  midnight  darkness.  His  requiring 
absobUe  perfection  of  such  imperfect  creatures  must  appear  shockingly 
unreasonable^  His  condemning  to  endless  tribulation  and  anguish  every 
sold  of  man  that  doeth  evU  when  doing  evil  is  what  no  soul  of  man  can 
helpy  would  be  exceseivdy  cruel;  his  unconditional  decrees  of  election  and 
reprobation^  and  his  having  mercy  on  whom  he  wiU  have  mercy,  in  effect- 
ual  calling^  arbitrary,  partial^  and  palpaily  unjust!*  Still,  Dr.  Smalley 
persisted  in  advocating  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  real  sin  in  the  evil 
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temper,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  choice  and  exists  antecedently  to  choice. 
Hence  his  reply  to  Governor  Treadwell  was  vacillating,  inconsistent, 
and  feeble.  Emmons  loved  his  classmate,  and  rejoiced  in  his  classmate's 
power.  He  loved  his  theological  instructor  still  more,  and  he  was 
grieved  at  Smalley's  discomfiture.  He  loved  truth  more  than  all,  and 
he  prepared  himself  to  defend  the  truth  against  his  classmate  and 
his  teacher. 

Soon  aiier  this  controversy,  another  friend  of  Emmons,  Dr.  Asa  Bur- 
ton, of  Thetford,  publicly  maintained  the  theory,  that  holiness  and  sin 
consist  in  a  principle  or  *^  taste "  existing  back  of  the  choice,  and  form- 
ing the  ground  of  the  choice.  The  evil  principle  or  ^  taste "  must  be 
eradicated,  before  there  can  be  a  holy  volition.  A  good  principle  or 
'^  taste"  must  be  inserted  in  the  soul,  before  there  can  be  any  other  than 
'  a  sinful  volition.  As  Emmons  believed  that  all  holiness  and  sin  consist 
in  choosing,  his  scheme  was  called  the  ^'  exercise  scheme,"  in  oppodtioa 
to  what  was  called  the  ^  taste  scheme  **  of  Dr.  Burton.^  He  opposed  the 
views  of  Smalley  and  Burton,  because  he  regarded  them  as  inconsistent 
with  free  moral  agency,  with  the  duty  of  all  men  to  repent  of  em  at  once, 
with  the  duty  of  aU  Christians  to  urge  upon  the  impenitent  the  act  of 
instantly  making  the  new  heart.    With  this  practical  aim  he  affirms : 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  xepngnant  to  Scriptore,  reason,  and  experience,  than  the 
notion  of  our  deriving  a  corrapt  heart  from  oar  first  parents.  If  we  have  a  cormpt 
hearty  as  nndoubtediy  we  have,  it  is  altogether  owr  own,  and  amsistM  in  our  eril  aSbo- 
tions  and  other  eril  exerci9e$,  and  not  in  any  moral  stotn,  poUutian,  or  depravity  derived 
firom  Adam.  This  dearly  appears  ftom  the  veiy  essence  of  an  eyil  heart,  which  con- 
sists in  evil  txtrdaes,  and  not  in  any  thing  j>ru>r  (o,  diitincffrom,  or  productive  of,  evil 
emotions  or  afitsctions.  The  absord  idea  of  imputed  and  derived  depravity,  origmated 
fix>m  the  absurd  idea  of  the  homan  heart,  as  being  a  prindpU,  propawty,  or  taste,  dU- 
tinct  from  all  moral  exercises.  Bnt  since  every  man's  corrupt  heart  is  his  own,  and 
consists  in  his  own  free  and  voluntary  exercises,  he  ought  to  repent,  and  look  to  God 

^  Dr.  Emmons  always  bad  a  reason  for  his  phrases,  even  when  the  phrases  were 
infelicitous.  He  often  said  that  holiness  and  sm  belong  to  the  heart,  but  the  term, 
heart,  is  ambiguous,  and  he  used  it  to  denote  the  choices.  He  hesitated  to  say  fre- 
quently, that  all  holiness  and  sin  inhere  in  the  actims  of  the  soul,  because  the  term, 
actions,  is  understood  to  denote  the  outward,  overt  developments  of  the  moral  agent 
He  used  the  word,  exerdse,  because  it  would,  as  he  thoueht,  be  more  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  an  internal  operation  of  the  moral  agent  Still,  he  knew  that  the  woid 
often  does  signify  an  external  act.  Thus  in  Richard  Grant  White's  Edition  of  Shak- 
speare.  Vol.  VTU.  p.  291,  we  find  the  following  Note  on  a  passage  of  Shakspeare'S 
text  (p.  204).    Lord  Hastings  says  to  the  priest : 

**  'I  thank  thee,  good  Sir  John,  with  aU  mj  hetft, 
I  am  In  debt  for  jonr  laat  exerdse. 
Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  yon.* 

The  Note  adds :  "  For  your  last  exerdse/'  The  last  word  is  here  used  in  the  same 
sense  which  it  has  in  the  announcement  of  a  New  Enghuid  prayer^meetmg,  that  '  the 
exercise  will  commence  at  early  candle-light' " 
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f9r  pardoning  mercj.  And  unless  he  does  this,  he  most  perish;  for  God  has  said, 
the  son  shall  noc  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  bnt  the  sonl  that  nrmeth,  it  shall  die." 
"  If  a  new  heart  consisted  in  a  new  facalty,  prindpU,  or  ta$U,  there  conld  be  no 
more  propriety  in  Grod's  requiring  sinners  to  change  their  heart,  than  in  requiring  them 
to  add  another  cMt  to  their  stature.  But  if  a  new  and  holy  heart  consists  in  new  and 
holy  afiections,  then  there  is  the  same  propriety  in  God's  requiring  sinners  to  change 
their  hearts,  as  in  requiring  them  to  do  any  dutjf  whatever.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  riew 
of  the  heart  as  consisting  in  free  and  voluntanf  exercises,  that  we  can  see  the  consist- 
ency of  the  divine  commands  to  sinners  with  the  doctrine  of  regeneration.  While 
they  view  the  new  heart  as  distinct  from  new  affections,  and  as  the  principle  from  which 
they  proceed,  they  will  plead  the  want  of  a  new  heart  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle, 
or  natural  inability,  in  the  way  of  thebr  loving  God,  repenting  of  sin,  or  doing  any 
thing  in  a  holy  manner.  They  will  plead  diat  they  oarmot  give  themselves  a  new  and 
holy  principle,  or  change  their  own  hearts.  But  as  soon  as  they  are  convinced  that  a 
new  heart  consists  entire^  in  new  and  holy  affections,  and  that  they  need  no  new 
&culty  or  principle,  in  order  to  exercise  such  new  and  holy  affections,  they  necessarily 
feel  their  obligation  to  make  them  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  and  to  obey  every* 
divine  command.  They  find  they  have  no  excuse  for  continuing  any  longer  in  im- 
penitence or  unbelief."  — (Works,  IIL  pp.  123,  125,  126.  See  also,  Orig.  £d.  L 
162-167,  245,  246 ;  IV.  496,  497,  513 ;  V.  113,  188, 189,  247,  248 ;  VL  416.) 


(8)  Emmons  taught  that  the  Natural  Tendency  of  Truth  is  to  restrain  Men  fipom  Sin. 

It  has  been  found  that,  in  Revivals  of  Religion,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  are  presented  with  the  greatest  power,  by  men  who  believe  in  the 
natural  or  constitutional  fitness  of  these  doctrines  to  meliorate  the  heart* 
He  who  has  the  strongest  confidence  in  Uie  efficacy  of  motives,  will  feel 
the  keenest  stimulus  to  apply  them  and  enforce  them.  This  confidence 
justifies  the  exhariatton$,  and  forms  a  motive  for  addressing  exhortations, 
to  those  who  are  dead  in  sin.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  rigid  Cal- 
vinist  of  Franklin,  aiming  to  portraj,  in  vivid  colors,  the  total  depravity 
of  men,  and  their  need  of  an  immediate  divine  interposition  for  their  re- 
newal, was  unwilling  to  allow  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  have  the 
slightest  tendency  to  effect  the  gi*eat  change.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
others,  that  he  contradicted  himself  with  regard  to  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives ;  for  he  says : 

*•  It  appears  to  be  out  of  the  power  of  '•  The  law /wtxfucetf  a  surprising  efltect." 
the  Deity  to  convert  men  by  moral  Sfio-  The  law  ** brought"  men  ''to  penuine  re- 
don."  — ' '  No  moral  suasion,  or  objective  pentance."  The  law  **  subdued '  ' '  the  stub- 
light  can  have  the  least  Undency  to  mekA  bom  hearts  of  thousands."  **  The  doo- 
Imen]  willing."  "No  intellectual  light  trines  of  diyine  revelation  ftouwe/ the  hearts 
or  moral  mouves  which  can  be  exhibited  of  men  to  the  sceptre  of  the  crucified 
before  them,  will  have  the  Uasi  tendauy  Saviour."  "  This  was  such  a  signal  dis- 
to  alter  or  meliorate  their  hearts." —  play  of  the  power  and  efficacu  of  the 
"  Though  the  word  of  God  is  suited  and  gospel ; "  the  gospel  is  " suited'^  to  *'sub- 
designea  to  make  deep  impressions  on  the  due  the  hearts  of  all  who  are  opposed  to 
hearts  of  sinners ;  yet  it  is  not  powerful  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  "  It  is  onlj  in 
and  weighty  oioi^A  to  break  their  hearts."  the  vteto,  and  in  the  love  of  the  divine 
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"  Tho  word  of  God  is  09110%  adapted  to  law,  that  God  can^  so  to  speak,  reooQcQe 

change  or  harden  the  hearts  of  men,  and  sinners  to  himself    "It  is  through  the 

infallibly  doet  produce  the  one  or  other  of  medium  of  the  law,  that  God  begins,  car- 

these  effects,  whether  they  are  sensible  of  ries  on,  and  completes  the  salvadon  of 

itornot"  — [The  tmth  IS  eqaallj  adapt-  sinners."— (Orig.  Ed.  I.  233;  II.  304, 

cd  to  convert  men,  if  they  do  not,  and  to  483 ;  HI.  496 ;  IV.  564,  555 ;  V.  147, 

harden  men,  if  they  do,  resist  it.]  541 ;  YIL  316,  317,  391-403.) 

These  affinnations  are  not  inharmonious  with  each  other.  Their  au- 
thor distinguishes  between  a  natural  power  and  a  tnoral  impotence,  to 
repent.  On  the  same  principle,  he  distinguishes  between  the  natural 
tendency  of  truth  to  make  men  better,  and  the  moral  tendency  of  truth  to 
make  men  worse  if  Grod  does  not  prevent  them  from  resisting  the  truth. 
He  believed  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Atonement  is,  to  awaken  a 
grateful  love ;  but  the  moral  tendency  of  the  Atonement  is,  to  awaken 
oew  enmity,  if  God  does  not  deter  men  from  thwarting  the  constitutional 
fitnesses  of  the  atonement  There  is  the  most  animating  motive  to  preach 
this  doctrine  of  atoning  love,  because  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  the 
special  influences  of  the  Spirit  will  accompany  the  natural  tendencies 
of  the  preached  word,  and  thus  persuade  the  wilL  He  often  said :  '^  Men 
must  be  converted,  unless  they  wxlfuUy  oppose  the  influence  of  truth.'' 
They  must  press  hard  againsty  unless  they  will  be  overborne  by,  the 
force  of  sound  doctrine.    He  wrote : 

''  It  is  not  easy  to  make  men  of  dear  apprehension  and  discrimination  believe,  thai 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  regeneration  operates  upon  the  minds  of  sinners  mecftamcoffy,  and 
produces  a  new  natural  fiiculty  or  principle,  in  which  they  are  entuely  pattive."  .... 
**  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  fiimily  government  to  promote  femily  religion."  .... 
The  ''warnings  and  cautions"  given  to  the  saints  "are  proper  and  necetaary  means 
to  prevent  theur  fidlmg  away."  ....  A  "  realizing  sense  of  the  sovereignty  of  God 
in  afflictions,  has  a  natural  tenden^  to  exdto  true  submission  in  eveiy  pious  heart." 
.  .  .  .  "  This  is  a  sighing,  groaning,  weeping  world,  and  would  be  a  penitent  world, 
did  not  the  afflicted  put  forth  vtgoroua  ^orts  to  prevent  hearing  and  feding  the  power- 
ful and  instructive  voice  of  afflictions,  and  of  him  who  has  appointed  them."  .... 
"  But  adversity  has  an  opposite  tendency ,  to  withdraw  then*  [men's]  thoughts,  their 
hopes  and  their  dependence  from  the  world,  and  to  persuade  them  to  give  God  the 
supreme  affection  of  their  hearts,  and  to  commit  all  theur  temponl,  ^nritiial,  and  eter- 
nal interests  into  his  hand."  .  .  .  .  "  Error,  according  to  the  inspued  writers,  has  as 
great  a  tendency  to  destroy,  as  truth  has  to  save,  the  souls  of  men."  ....  Faithful 
ministers  insist  that  God  "  hath  established  an  intimate  and  indis$dMe  connection 
betweencauMsand0^7ects,meaiisandsii€b,  Iwlhin  thenofiira/a^^  .... 

The  "  intellectual  faculties  "  of  impenitent  men  "  remain  uncorrupt  Their  percq>- 
tion,  reason,  and  conscience  are  in  their  full  strength  and  vigor.**  —  (Orig.  Ed.  L  40» 
49,  206 ;  n.  483  ;  m.  119, 197,  201,  202,  248,  823,  496 ;  IV.  87,  525 ;  V.  152.) 
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H.— The  early  Serricee  of  Emmons  in  behalf  of  a  Philanthropic  Theology. 

"  Aboa  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increaae!) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace. 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room,  — 
Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, — 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  bad  made  Ben  Adhem  bold ; 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
'  What  writest  thoa  ? '    The  vision  raised  its  head. 
And,  with  a  look  made  all  of  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  *  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord/ 
'  And  is  mine  one? '  said  Abou.    '  Nay,  not  so/ 
Boplied  the  angel.    Abon  spake  more  low. 
But  cheerly  still ;  and  said, '  I  pray  thee,  then. 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow  men.' 
The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.    The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light. 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blest; 
And,  lo  I  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest." 

These  lixies  have  been  quoted  in  praise  of  a  philanthropic  religion,  l^ 
men  who  contend  that  the  Calvinistic  theology  is  too  stiff  and  strait- 
laced  for  any  genial  and  glowing  love  to  men.  But  the  creed  of 
Emmons,  while  theocratic  in  an  eminent  degree,  was  jet  humanitarian, 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  wronged  word.  The  preceding  Chapters  on  his 
Pupils  and  on  his  Interest  in  Education  and  Missions,  were  designed 
to  intimate  the  philanthropic  temper  of  his  theology.  One  among  the 
many  illustrations  of  this  temper,  is  found  in  his  theory,  that  love  to  men 
is  the  logical  condition  and  prerequisite  for  love  to  God.  This  theory 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  poetic  stanzas  which  have  been  just  quoted,  and 
which,  though  inaccurate  in  form,  suggest  a  deep  truth.  We  are 
inclined  to  apply  the  same  remark  to  the  theory  of  Emmons ;  and  to 
regard  it  as  not  precisely  what  it  should  be,  but  as  involving  one  solid 
principle,  7— the  principle  which  started  many  a  philanthropic  scheme 
among  his  early  pupils  and  friends.    He  writes : 

"I  know  it  has  been  said,  that  love  to  men  flows  from  bve  to  God;  but  the  tmtii 
is,  love  to  God  flows  from  love  to  men ;  or  the  love  of  complacency  flows  from  the 
love  of  benevolence.  Men  are  as  proper  and  direct  objects  of  benevolence,  as  God  is 
the  proper  and  direct  object  of  complacency.  He,  therefore,  who  does  not  love  his 
brollier  whom  he  has  seen  and  who  is  a  proper  object  of  benevolence^  cannot  love  God 
whom  he  has  not  seen,  and  who  is  ihe  proper  object  of  complacency."  "  How  often 
do  those  who  relate  their  experiences,  tell  ns,  that  the  first  change  they  perceived  in 
their  minds  was  the  love  of  benevolence  to  eveiy  person  they  saw,  and  the  love  of 
complacency  to  all  good  men  in  particiilar;  and  then,  love  to  the  goodness  or  benevo- 
lence of  God,  whidi  abone  in  every  person,  creature,  and  object,  around  them."    "  Bo 
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not  many  Christians  well  remember,  that  when  they  were  first  regenerated,  tfaej  hutanta- 
ncouBly  felt  benevolently  and  (Hendly  to  all  around  them,  whether  friends  or  foes,  and 
in  consequence  of  that,  immediately  exercised  peculiar  love  and  complacency  towards 
God  and  towards  all  who  appeared  to  bear  his  moral  image?  "  —  (Works,  HI.  94, 
213,  214.) 

The  phrase  ^  cast-irony^  has  been  fabricated  for  the  doctrines  of  Em- 
mons, as  if  he  intended  to  run  his  creed  in  a  stifl^  rigid  moold. 
But  the  benevolent  man  meant  to  form  a  mellow,  if  not  a  maUeakk 
system;  and  to  infuse  a  human  warmth  into  the  most  abstract  speco* 
lations.  One  of  his  guiding  principles  was  to  conceive  of  the  Creator, 
according  to  the  image  found  in  the  created ;  and  he  has  often  reiter- 
ated the  formula,  as  profound  as  it  is  humaney  reminding  us  of  the  divine 
iympaihy  with  men,  oi)mfaiherhood  and  of  our  sonshtp. 

'*  Power  in  Qod  is  of  the  same  nature  as  power  in  man.  Wisdom  in  God  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  wisdom  in  man.  Goodness  in  God  is  of  the  same  nature  as  goodness  in 
man.  And  free,  yoluntaij,  moral  agency  in  God,  is  of  the  same  nature  as  free, 
voluntary,  moral  agency  in  man.  If  this  be  not  true,  we  can  form  no  right  concep- 
tions of  our  Creator,  and  can  never  know  that  Ae  ts  a  wise,  powerful,  beneTolent,  aad 
^actire  being ;  for  we  derive  all  our  ideas  of  God  from  our  ideas  of  ourselves"'^  (Woilu, 
IV.  452.    See  likewise  quotations  from  Emmons  on  pp.  384,  386,  below.) 

§  2.  ITie  Formative  Principles  of  the  Tkedogy  of  Emmons, 

We  cannot  understand  the  creed  of  Emmons,  unless  .we  consider  his 
aim  in  propounding  it  Let  us,  then,  inquire  for  the  intent  with  whidi 
he  stated  his  various  theories.  We  shall  see  their  meaning  in  their 
design.    ^  In  every  work,  regard  the  writer's  end." 

A.^He  aimed  to  make  his  Theology  illustrate  the  LovelinesB  of  God. 

The  Princeton  Beview  has  defended  the  doctrine,  that  God  requires 
the  non-elect  to  become  holy,  that  he  has  threatened  them  with  ever- 
lasting pain  unless  they  do  become  holy,  and  yet  they  are  literally  as 
miable  to  become  holy,  as  they  are  to  create  a  world.  Hie  same 
Princeton  Review,  after  representing,  in  its  own  way,  certain  speciH 
lations  of  Emmons,  exchums :  **  A  horrible  doctrine  I "  **  This  bold  and 
impious  opinion ; "  ^  There  is  a  sort  of  sublimit  in  the  very  impiety  of 
his  declarations."  Now  the  writer  of  this  Memoir  cannot  approve  of 
certain  ^  declarations  "  made  by  the  subject  of  it ;  but  is  happy  to  know 
that  Emmons  recoUed  from  the  doctrine,  as  too  barbarous  for  the  faith  of 
rivilized  men,  that  God  commands  the  non-elect  to  perform  what  they 
are  as  literally  unable  to  perform  as  they  are  to  create  a  planet  or  son, 
and  God  will  inflict  on  them  unending  agcmy,  because  they  do  not 
accomplish  what  is  utterly  imposuble.    The  philanthropist  of  Franklin 
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had  a  moral  natnre  too  sensitive  for  tolerating  some  other  doctrines  of  the 
^Princeton  Review.  We  maj  add  the  following  illustrations  of  his  aim  to 
^represent  his  Maker  s^a  fairy  equitable^  and  lovely, 

(1)  He  believed  that  it  is  not  only  pofsible,  but  it  is  also  easy,  to  do  all  that  God 

ooininands* 

Here,  this  intense  writer  exceeded  the  hounds  which  are  marked  out 
bj  his  brethren.  Even  Dr.  Taylor  of  New  Haven  has  contended,  that 
although  it  is  practicable^  jet  it  is  difficvUy  for  men  to  bow  their  will  in 
submission  to  Grod.  Perhaps  Dr.  Taylor  might  admit,  that  in  view  of 
the  human  constittttian  it  is  easy,  while  in  view  of  the  human  nature 
it  is  bard,  to  repent  of  sin.  Emmons  does  not  stop  to  distinguish,  but 
affirms  boldly:  ^ItiBJustas  eoiy  for  a  sinner  to  begin  to  love  God,  as  to 
continue  to  love  him  after  he  has  loved  him  once ;  and  it  is  just  as  easy 
both  to  begin  and  to  continue  to  love  God,  as  to  continue  to  hate  him.''  — * 
'^  It  is  always  easier  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  gospel,  than  to 
complain  of  them  and  r^ect  them."  ^  The  terms  of  salvation  are  just  as 
low  and  easy  as  GtOd  could  make  them." —  (Works,  HL 108,  215 ;  Orig. 
Ed.  V.  877;  VH.  218.) 

(9)  He  believed  that  all  the  Acts  of  Jehovah  are  prompted  by  a  saprane  Begaid  to 
the  Law  of  Rectitude. 

We  have  seen  on  pp.  878-4,  above,  that  Emmons  maintained  the  su- 
premacy of  Bight,  He  believed  that  Jehovah  is  the  grand  impersonation 
of  this  Idea,  and  that  all  the  moral  attributes  of  Jehovah  are  lovely, 
because  they  are  all  harmonious  with  the  rational,  eternal,  and  immutable 
law  of  Yirtue.  One  of  his  most  amazing  thoughts  is,  that  the  Day  of 
Judgment  is  the  day  on  which  the  Most  High  is  to  be  Judged,  and  the 
abjudication  is  needful  ybr  the  Creator  as  well  as  for  creatures,  and  will 
compel  the  most  unwilling  to  confess,  that  even  the  minutest  acts  of  their 
Sovereign  are  fair,  equitabUy  beautijul,  noble,  altogether  lovely,  and 
altogether  fit  to  be  disdosed,  revealed,  opened  in  the  light  of  the  Final 
Scene.  Some  of  his  remarks  with  regard  to  the  rectitude  of  his  Maker 
are: 

**  There  h  more  of  mond  excdUnet  and  worlh  in  one  exercise  of  the  Divine  be- 
nevolenoe,  than  in  all  the  benevolent  exercises  of  holy  creatnres  throngh  eternal 
ages."  ....  <' The  gnardian  angels  have  always  been  acquainted  with  his  [Jehovah's] 
conduct  towards  every  individual  of  mankind,  and  have  always  been  the  most  im- 
partial, benevolent,  and  competent  jndges  of  the  divine  conduct,  towards  those  who 
were  committed  to  their  care.  And  if  they  had  seen  a  single  instance  of  malevolence, 
injustice,  negligence,  or  want  of  benevolence,  in  tiie  dispensations  of  divine  providence 
and  grace  towMds  any  of  the  children  of  men,  th^  towid  not  unammoudy  cry,  *  Holy, 
holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hofts;  the  whole  earth  is  foil  of  his  glory.'"  ....  "Itis 
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true,  indeed,  tibAt  God  is  a  soTereigii,  and  luu  a  right  to  act  as  a  iovereigii>  in  goTem- 
ing  all  his  oreatnres  and  all  their  actions.  But  may  we  suppose  that  his  sorereigntj 
lUiows  him  to  do  injustice,  or  treat  any  moral  agents  contrary  to  the  eternal  nie  of 
right  f  " — "His  sovereignty  is  limited  by  his  justice,  in  his  treatment  of  moral  and  ac- 
connteble  creatnres."  —  (Orig.  Ed.  III.  120,  224,  248 ;  IV.  488 ;  YL  106.) 


(3)  He  believed  that  all|  even  the  severest  Acts  of  Jehovah,  are  prompted  by  Infinite 

Love. 

That  the  Franklin  divine  adopts  a  severe  method  of  describing  certain 

divine  arrangements,  we  do  not  deny.    Were  we  to  affirm  that  he  never 

errs  in  his  rigid  style,  we  should  represent  him  as  nearer  to  the  perfbct 

standard  than  he  supposed  any  man  to  be.     But  he  intendedy  that  all  the 

hard  features  of  his  system  should  be  enlivened  and  softened  hj  the 

inner  love  which  is  its  souL    When  we  complain  of  his  harsh  terms  in 

portraying  the  vengeance  of  God,  we  must  remember  that  he  r^ards 

this  vengeance  as  (me  form  of  kindness ;  and  all  the  woes  inflicted  by  it, 

as  emanating  ^m  the  tenderest  love  to  sentient  beings.    It  is  not  usual 

to  find  in  the  writings  of  real  Calvinists,  such  clement  phrases  as  the 

foUowing :    ' 

Pious  men  "  believe  that  God  always  treats  them,  and  aR  other  men,  as  well  as  infi- 
nite wisdom  and  goodness  can  treat  them."  .  .  .  .  "  God  represents  his  pnnitive  jos- 
tioe,  as  the  fiaoessarif  frnit  and  effect  of  his  if\finite  goodness  and  merty."  .  ..."  If 
God  cannot  seek  his  own  glory  in  any  other  way  than  in  displaying  his  goodness,  then 
to  seek  his  owngloryto  tiie  highest  degree,  is  the  some  thing  as  to  give  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  nniversal  and  disinterested  6en€tx)/«noe."  ....  "  God's  yoodSMSs  will  shine 
brighter  in  his  conduct  towards  sinjid,  than  in  his  condnct  towards  hobf  bemgs. 
More  of  the  heart  of  God  will  be  seen  in  the  work  of  redemption,  than  m  all  his  other 
works."  ....  God  *'  always  did  and  always  will  feel  as  much  benevolence  towarda 
those  who  are  lost,  as  towards  those  who  are  saved."  ....  God's  "  k>ve  to  his  crsa- 
tmres  can  no  more/ail  than  his  love  to  himself,  becaose  it  is  pvre  disinterested  love, 
which  regards  their  good  as  his  own."  — "  Vindictive  [i.  e.  vindicative]  justice  flows 
from  the  pnre,  disinterested,  and  nniversal  benevolence  of  the  Deity ;  and  eveiy  expres- 
sion of  it  in*  punishing  the  gnilty,  gives  unequivocal  evidence  that  he  has  a  supreme 
regard  to  the  highest  ^ooci  o/*  all  holy  beings,  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  good  of  ta- 
dividual  transgressors  for  tiie  blessedness  of  his  holy  kingdom ;  which  reflects  the 
highest  glory  upon  him."  ....  And  what  a  great  favor  it  is  that  he  restrains  the 
malignant  spirits  of  the  regions  of  darkness  from  i^»pearing,  and  wreaking  their  veur 
geance  upon  any  of  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  world?  .  .  .  *' His  decree  of  reprobar 
tionori^iiiatorf  hi  tiie  same  ftsnswi/^Noe  in  which  h^  So 

that  there  is  the  same  reason  to  believe,  that  he  will  cany  into  efltBct  his  decree  of 
reprobatk>n,  as  there  is  that  he  will  carry  into  efiisct  his  decree  of  election."  .  .  .  "The 
more  bdy  he  is,  the  move  must  he  hate  sin.  The  more  6«aeoo2ai(  he  is,  the  more  must 
he  hate  selfishness.  The  moie  he  loves  the  hiq^iness  of  sinners,  the  more  he  mast  hate 
them  for  destroging  it.  The  more  he  loves  the  good  of  their  ftUow  men,  the  more  he 
must  hate  them  for  opposing  it."^He  feels  "benevolently  toward  them,  while  he 
manifests  towards  them  the  tokens  of  his  everlasting  displeasure."  —  (Works,  Orig.  Ed. 
IV.  254 ;  V.  2\9, 807,  67« ;  VL  66,  67, 156, 181, 188,  805,  4W.) 
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B.  —  ESnmons  aimed  to  make  his  Theology  illustrate  the  Sapremacy  of  God. 

It  has  become  popular  to  declaim  against  Anthropology  as  usurping 
the  place  of  Theology.  In  an  emphatic  sense,  the  writings  of  Emmons 
are  theological  as  distinct  from  anthropdogicc^  He  exalted  Jehovah 
upon  the  throne  of  Sacred  Science,  Tf  an  unwonted  extent,  his  dis- 
courses are  on  the  excellence  and  blessedness  of  the  Universal  Grov- 
emor.  —  It  has  become  fashionable  to  declaim  against  Ethics  as 
intrenching  upon  the  province  of  Divinity,  But  the  system  of  Emmons 
is  signalized  by  its  elevation  of  the  truths  relating  to  the  Divine  Person, 
above  the  truths  relating  to  ethical  abstractions.  He  did  not  under- 
value these  abstractions.  He  regarded  moral  science  as  the  basis  of 
theological  science.  He  viewed  ethical  rules  as  supreme  in  regard  to 
all  merely  scientific  rules.  But  he  revered  the  great  Impersonation  of 
moral  good,  as  superior  to  all  abstract  qualities,  and  he  adored  Jehovah 
as  the  Most  High,  because  all  ethical  laws  are  realized  and  fulfilled  in 
the  infinite  mind.  He  proved  ih%  fairness  and  equitahleness  of  the 
divine  Spirit,  in  order  that  he  may  give  unusual  prominence  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  divine  government  and  agency.  The  honorable  preacher 
taught,  first  of  all,  that  Jehovah  wills,  immutably,  to  do  right ;  and, 
ihen^  the  preacher  insisted  on  our  consenting  that  Jehovah  do  precisely 
what  He  pleases.  Having  laid  the  basis  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty  in 
the  eternal  principles  of  rectitude,  the  even-handed  minister  could  not 
think  too  much,  or  say  too  much  of  this  adorable  Sovereignty.  —  It  has 
become  popular  to  complain  of  modem  theology  as  too  subjective.  But 
the  theology  of  Emmons  is  objective  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  may  be 
remarked  of  him,  as  decidedly  as  of  almost  any  other  man,  Grod 
was  in  all  his  thoughts.  The  grand  object  of  reverence  is  conspicuous 
through  all  the  writings  of  this  reverend  thinker.  He  seems  to  have  been 
in  haste  to  unfold  some  of  the  Royal  attributes.  He  does  not  linger  long 
enough  to  explain  his  words,  but  speeds  onward  to  portray  the  divine  excel- 
lence. Some  of  the  most  forcible  objections  against  his  creed  are  occasioned 
by  his  impetuous  eagerness  to  unfold  the  glories  of  his  Monarch.  Two 
particulars  may  here  be  named,  as  illustrating,  and  illustrated  by,  his 
tendency  to  honor  the  Great  King. 


(1)  Emmons  did  believe  in  the  Beality  of  Second  Caoses;  in  the  Laws,  as  real  Forces, 

of  Nature. 

This  has  been  denied.  But  we  have  italicized  certain  words  in  the 
foUowing  sentences,  which  are  inexplicable  unless  he  supposed,  and  we 
might  adduce  scores  of  passages,  proving  him  to  have  supposed,  that 
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effect$  in  nature  are  produced  by  the  dependent  energy  of  Second 
Causes. 

**  The  idea  of  cause  and  effect  always  carries  aomdhing  more  in  it,  than  the  hare  per- 
ception of  atdecedent  and  consequent" — "When  we  walk,  we  are  conscioos  of  a 
power  to  produce  motion.  The  exercise  of  this  power  gives  ns  the  perception  of  cause, 
and  the  motion  which  flows  from  it  gives  ns  the  perception,  not  only  of  a  oomeqmnt, 
bnt  of  an  effect,"  (Works,  II.  5. )  —  "  We  are  capable  of  discerning  the  laws  of  nature^ 
and  the  yarious  powers  of  all  the  creatores  and  objects  aroond  ns.  When  we  see  fire 
consuming  wood,  and  water  suffocating  living  creatores,  we  immediately  perceive 
that  fire  is  the  cause  of  consuming  wood,  and  water  the  cause  of  drowning  animals." 
"  The  perception  of  cause  and  effect  is  peculiar  to  men  [as  distinct  from  brutes],  and 
is  owing  to  a  peculiar  power,  faeutty,  or  capacity  of  their  minds."  (Works,  VIL  280, 
281.)  —  "  But  volitions  are  the  next,  immediate,  and  efficient  cause  of  external  action." 
(Orig.  Ed.  y.  134.)—"  The  laws  of  nature  absolutely  Umit  the  lives  of  men.  Th» 
seeds  of  mortality  are  implanted  in  theur  constitution.  Their  bodies  must,  according 
to  %  fixed  law,  return  to  the  dust  from  which  they  were  taken.  All,  therefore,  who  die 
by  sickness,  or  accident,  or  violence,  or  any  other  cause,  than  the  course  of  nature,  are 
really  deprived  of  the  residue  of  their  days."  (Orig.  £d.  m.  82.)— "Life  is  sus- 
tained and  preserved  by  secondary  causes  f  and  all  the  secondary  causes  of  tiie  praserva^ 
tion  of  life  are  under  the  entire  control  of  Qod,  who  can  make  them  the  means  of 
destroying,  as  well  as  of  preserving  life"  (Orig«  Ed.  HI.  408.)  — "  Qod  employs  so 
many  secondary  causes  in  bestowing  blessings  upon  mankind,  that  they  are  extremely 
apt  to  overlook  the  primary  and  supreme  Cause  from  whence  they  flow."  (Orig.  Ed. 
IX.  313.)  —  "  €rod  by  his  particular  providence,  causes  one  general  law  of  nature  to 
counteract  and  obstruct  another  in  producing  its  natural  efitect."  (Orig.  Ed.  III.  330.) 
—  "  The  means  to  promote  any  end  are  as  necessary  as  the  end  to  be  promoted."  -^  By 
employing  men  as  means  in  carrying  on  his  designs,  Qod  has  made  human  agency 
exceedingly  necessary  and  important.  (Works,  IV.  308.  See  also,  Orig.  Ed.  IL 
204,  330;  m.  10,  57 ;  IV.  25;  V.  102,  120,  535,  547,  623;  VI.  45,  74,  212,  etc) 


(2)  He  chose  to  say  bnt  little  of  the  Natural  Forces,  lest  he  should  withdraw  Attention 
from  the  Supreme  Dominion  of  Jehovah. 

He  did,  indeed,  give  a  preeminence  to  those  energies  forming  the 
natural  power  of  men  to  fulfil  their  moral  obligations ;  for  unless  he  did 
so,  he  could  not  exhibit  the  honesty  and  honorableness  of  the  Lawgiver. 
But  in  other  respects,  he  was  wonderful  for  his  habit  of  ^  looking  through 
nature  up  to  nature's  God."  On  principle,  he  stud  less  of  the  powers 
with  which  the  Creator  has  enriched  the  earth,  than  of  the  riches  of  power 
remaining  in  the  Creator  himself.  He  was  jealous  of  many  remarks  on  the 
forces  of  the  material  world,  lest  men  should  forget  their  dependence  on 
Him  who  created,  sustains,  and  governs  all  the  forces  of  matter  and 
mind.  His  remarks  on  nature  are,  comparatively,  so  few,  that  many 
have  supposed  him  to  deny  the  eeparate  exbtence  of  nature.  His  alhi- 
sions  to  Second  Causes  are  so  much  more  infi?eqnent  than  his  allusions  to 
the  great  First  Canse,^  that  even  Professor  Stuart  misunderstood  him  to 
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teach,  that  there  is  in  fact  only  one  real  cause  in  existence,  ^he  objector 
asks :  Does  not  Enutfons  affirm  that  man  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  his 
own  choices?  He  does,  sometimes;  but  then  he  means  bj  efficient 
cause,  that  agent  who  produces  a  volition  bj  previously  choosing  to 
produce  it ;  and  a  man  does  not  produce  his  choice,  his  first  choice  for 
example,  bj  previously  choosing  to  produce  it  Man  does  not  begin  his 
moral  action  bj  choosing  to  choose.  He  does  not  put  forth  his  first 
preference,  as  an  effect  of  his  antecedentlj  preferring  to  put  it  forth.  On 
this  point,  Emmons  is  the  truest  representative  who  has  appeared,  of  the 
Edwardean  philosophy.  But  rejoins  the  critic:  Does  not  Emmons 
affirm  or  imply  that  God  is  the  only  efficient  cause  in  the  universe  ? 
He  does.  But  here  he  uses  the  word  efficient  as  denoting  independent. 
He  teaches  that  all  other  choices  are  put  forth  by  the  intervention  of 
powers  which  absolutely  depend  on  the  first  eternal  choice  of  the  First 
Cause.  That  first  eternal  choice  is  the  only  independent,  and,  with  this 
meaning,  the  only  efficient  cause  in  the  universe.  But  continues  the 
objectOT:  Is  this  use  of  the  word,  plain  and  exact?  It  is  more  intense 
than  plain.  It  is  more  emphatic  than  exact.  Here  as  elsewhere,  Em- 
mons affords  an  illustration  of  the  criticisms  found  on  pp.  299-308  of 
this  Memoir.  Accordingly,  we  maintain  that  although  his  language  is 
more  nervous  than  perspicuous,  more  compressed  than  precise,  on  this 
theme,  yet  it  may  be  understood  by  considering  the  general  scope  of  his 
Uieology,  and  by  remembering  his  favorite  principle,  that  agency  in  God 
is  like  agency  in  man^  that  carnation  in  God  it  like  causation  in  man. 
If  man,  therefore,  be  not  a  real  cause,  God  himself  is  not  a  real  cause.  — 
(See  pp.  376,  382,  above.) 

C.  —  He  aimed  to  nuike  his  Theology  illustrate  the  Sorereignty  of  Divine  Gmoe. 

K  there  be  one  truth  predominant  above  all  others  in  the  creed  of 
Emmons,  it  is  the  Sovereignty  of  Grod  in  the  dispensation  of  Grace.  It 
is  not  the  mere  sovereignty  of  God,  it  is  not  sovereign  action,  but  it  is 
diat  form  of  sovereign  goodness  which  consists  in  bestowing  favor  on  the 
ill-deserving.  This  predommance  of  sovereign  grace  might  be  illustrated 
by  various  parts  of  his  creed.  It  will  be  here  illustrated  by  his  theory 
of  the  Atonement 

(1)  He  regarded  the  Atonement  of  Christ  as  the  Central  Tmth  of  Theology. 

In  his  herculean  effort  to  raise  the  churches  from  an  Arminian  to  a 
Genevan  faith,  he  employed  such  nervous  phrases  as  have  led  ungrateful 
readers  to  accuse  him  of  overlooking  the  grand  centre  of  all  Christianity^ 
in  his  zeal  for  maintaining  the  distinctive  tenets  of  Calvinism.    A  few 
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of  his  words  may  refute  this  aocasatioD,  and  may  prove  that  what  he  so 
often  calls  ^  the  astonishing  love  of  the  Divine  B^deemer/'  stimulated 
him  to  his  most  earnest  thought 

We  are  sony  to  saj  that  EmmonB,  like  Hegel,  diflbelieTed  that  the  stars  are  io- 
habited.  But  we  are  glad  to  notice  his  sublime  conjecture,  that  these  brilliant  globes 
are  gems  in  the  crown  of  Immanuel,  whom  Emmons  calls  "the  grand  centre  of  union 
and  blessedness  among  both  men  and  angels."  These  stars,  he  writes,  "  may  have 
been  made  to  display  diyine  power,  and  give  magnificence  to  the  Great  Bedeemer, 
and  his  glorious  work  of  redemption."— (Orig.  Ed.  VI.  29.)  FhUosopbers  " over- 
look the  vast  importance  of  the  whole  human  race,  who  are  rational  and  immortal 
beings,  and  cf^ble  of  endless  happiness  or  misery ;  and  the  great  and  astonishing 
work  of  redemption,  which  has  been  devised  and  carried  on  by  the  incarnation,  life, 
death,  and  government  of  the  divine  Redeemer.  It  is  not  half  so  strange  that  God 
should  garnish  the  heavens  with  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  those  vast  material  orbs, 
for  the  service  of  men,  as  that  he  should  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  the  Lord  of 
glory,  to  sn£fer  and  die  on  the  cross,  to  save  the  sinful  race  of  men  irom  deserved  and 
everlasting  ruin.  God  designed  that  the  whole  work  of  creation  should  be  subordinate 
and  subservient  to  the  great  work  of  redemption ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  &e  upper 
world  should  all  be  employed  in  the  service  of  his  Son  and  for  the  benefit  of  this 
lower  world.  If  philosophers  had  just  and  exalted  ideas  of 'the  work  of  redemption, 
they  would  not  be  so  apt  to  magnify  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  above  this  little  world, 

and  its  apparently  little  inhabitants." "  As  he  meant  to  make  a  peculiar 

discovery  of  himself  to  principalities  and  powers  above,  by  this  gracious  and  glorious 
interposition  in  favor  of  the  sinful  children  of  men ;  so  the  angels  have  been,  for  ages, 
delightfully  looking  into  and  admiring  the  great  plan  of  redemption,  and  have  seen 
more  of  God  in  it,  than  they  ever  did  see,  or  will  see,  in  any  other  parts  of  his  works" 

"  His  providing  sudi  a  glorious  and  divine  Saviour  for  all  mankind,  was 

the  strongest  expression  of  his  benevolence  toward  than  that  he  could  exhibit  It  was  not 
only  morally  but  naturally  impossible  for  him  to  give  a  hi^er  testimony  of  his  sincere 

and  ardent  desire  to  save  the  whole  fiedien  and  guilty  race  of  Adam." The 

death  of  Christ  "was  the  most  wonderful  and  glorious  and  important  event  that  ever 
did  or  ever  wiU  take  place  in  this  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  untverae."—  (I.  46,  86,  87 ; 

V.  75;  YI.  30,  64,102;  yiL264.) God  "  has  fio  oCW  source  of  happiness 

than  the  consummation  of  his  eternal  purpose  which  hepurposed  in  Christ  Jesus."  .... 
**  To  deny  the  doctrine  of  atonement  through  the  vicarious  death  and  sufferings  of 
Christ,  is  to  oppose  the  whole  cwnrent  of  Scripture;  and  is  subversive  of  the  whole  gospel, 
which  has  always  been  preadied  from  Adtum  to  this  day." — (Works,  IL  830;  IIL 
57.  See  also  Orig.  Ed.  I.  46, 86,  87 ;  V.  75 ;  VI.  30, 64, 102 ;  VII.  264.  He  speaks 
of  other  doctrines  sa  fundamental,  but  this  as  "  fundamental  and  comprehensive."  He 
speaks  of  olher  doctrines  as  frmdamental,  because  they  enclose  this  as  thdr  centre, 
but  he  does  not  speak  of  this  as  fundamental,  because  it  encloses  others  as  its  centre.) 


(3)  He  regarded  the  Atonement  as  concentrating  in  its  Nature,  Origin,  and  Application, 
the  Free  and  Sovereign  Grace  of  God. 

Did  Christ  bear  the  legal  penally  which  was  due  to  us?  "Yes," 
many  Calvinists  reply.  "No,"  was  the  reply  of  Emmons;  for,  aJUr 
our  penalty  has  been  borne  onoe,  distributiye  justice  forbids  that  it  be 
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borne  Uie  second  time,  and  therefore,  on  this  theory,  onr  freedom  from 
punishment  results  immediate^  from  strict  justice,  not  from  Sovereign 
Grace.  —  Are  our  sins  literally  imputed  to  Christ  ?  "  Yes,"  many  Cal- 
vinists  answer.  '^  No,"  was  the  answer  of  Emmons ;  for,  while  our  sins 
are  imputed  to  Christ,  distributive  justice  forbids  that  they  be  imputed  to 
us  also,  and  therefore,  on  this  theory,^  we  are  freed  from  their  burden 
immedicUely  by  exact  justice,  and  not  by  Sovereign  Grace.  —  Has  Christ 
rescued  us  from  the  guilt  of  sin  ?  '^  Yes,"  respond  many  Calvinists. 
**  No,"  responds  Emmons ;  for,  after  we  have  been  rescued  from  guilt,  we 
do  not  deserve  to  be  punished,  and  it  is  a  solecism  to  affirm,  that  we  are 
saved  by  Free  Grace  from  a  penalty  which  we  do  not  deserve  to  endure. 
Whatever  is  not  exacted  by  justice,  cannot,  so  far  forth,  be  remitted  by 
grace.  —  Is  the  meritorious  obedience  of  Christ  literally  imputed  to  us? 
"  Yes,"  many  Calvinists  affirm.  "  No,"  is  the  word  of  Emmons ;  for 
after  a  perfect  and  meritorious  obedience  is  literally  imputed  to  us,  we 
must  receive  its  positive  recompense  from  retributive  justice,  not  fron^ 
Sovereign  Grace.  —  Are  we  rewarded  immedicUely  on  the  ground  of  the 
virtues  cherished  by  Christ  ?  "  Yes,"  many  Calvinists  believe.  ^  No^" 
is  the  belief  of  Emmons ;  for,  if  we  are  rewarded  immediately  on  the 
ground  of  Christ's  virtues,  it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  their  merit  of 
condignity,  and  if  they  have  this  literal  and  proper  merit,  they  exact  our 
grand  recompense  from  retributive  justice,  and  if  so,  we  are  not  recom- 
pensed by  Sovereign  Grace.  Thus  we  perceive  that  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  theory,  this  sterling  Calvinist  is  inflamed  with  a  zeal  to 
honor  the  dearest  attribute  of  the  loveliest  being,  and  to  ascribe  all  our 
blessings  directly  and  immediately  to  a  moro  winning  perfection  than 
justice,  to  the  free,  untrammelled,  unnecessitated  Grace  of  the  Monaroh. 
The  dominant  aim  of  his  speculations  on  the  atonement,  is  to  exhibit  aU 
the  favors  which  we  receive  as  resulting  from  Christ's  atoning  death ; 
and  to  exhibit  the  remission  of  sins  as  the  ardy  one  of  these  favors  which 
the  Sovereign  God  would  have  no  right  to  bestow  upon  us  without  that 
atoning  death ;  to  represent  the  atonement  as  the  cause  or  occasion  with- 
out which  we  could  not  properly  and  unsely  be  regenerated,  and  as  the 
ground  on  which  we  could  not  vnth  Justice  be  forgiven.  Justice  inter- 
fered with  sovereignty  not  in  regard  to  the  positive  blessings  bestowed 
upon  us,  but  only  with  regard  to  the  negative  blessing,  the  release  from 
punbhment 

Dr.  Samuel  Spring  criticized  one  of  the  discourses  of  Emmons  on 
Justification,  as  departing  unnecessarily  from  the  received  nomenclature. 
It  deserves  this  criticism ;  for  in  reality  the  favorite  idea  of  Emmons  re- 
quired him  to  affirm,  rather  than  to  deny,  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is 
the  gromul  of  all  those  blessings  which  we  receive  from  it  indirectly  and 
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remotely.  In  his  ardent  aspiration  to  honor  the  divine  sovereignly,  he 
chooses  to  substitute  cause  or  occasion  for  ground ;  and  he  thus  verbally 
contradicts  what  he  really  teaches.  We  cannot  sanction  all  the  nervous 
phrases  in  which  he  expressed  his  theory,  nor  all  the  ideas  which  he  in- 
cluded in  it  But  the  annexed  parallel  columns  will  show,  that  his  con* 
densed  utterances  have,  here  as  elsewhere,  drawn  a  veil  over  his  other- 
wise luminous  composition.  They  have  exposed  him  to  the  imputation 
of  believing  what  he  never  did  believe.  They  were  prompted  by  his 
enthusiastic  desire  to  prove,  that  in  the  redemptive  work  Grod  ^  displays 
not  only  sovereign  grace,  but  sovereign  grace  in  the  most  sovereign  man- 
ner^ and  at  the  highest  possible  expense  ; "  for  Emmons  declares  that,  in 
one  view,  God,  ^^  not  Christy  made  the  atonement,"  and  in  another  view, 
Christ  made  it,  thus  '^  giving  to  his  Father  an  opportunity  of  acting  out 
aU  the  feelings  of  his  heart  towards  his  sinful  and  ill-deserving  creatures" 


The  Bold  Announcements, 

"  Even  now  God  bestows  innumerable 
blessings  upon  his  degenerate  offspring, 
without  respect  to  Christ/*  ....  "There 
is  no  temporal  favor  so  great,  bat  he  can 
bestow  it  upon  the  vilest  of  men  as  a  mere 
act  0^  sovereignty  f  without  the  least  respect  to 
Chnst as  mediator"  ,  Scores  of  passages, 
like  those  in  the  opposite  column,  interpret 
these  words  as  unplying,  that  God  has  a 
sovereign  right  to  bestow  a  certain  kind  of 
blessings  on  sinners  whom  he  punishes  for- 
ever ;  that  justice  merely  requires  theur 
eternal  punishment,  and  merely  forbids 
their  bemg  pardoned,  and  therefore,  so 
long  as  he  xnfUcts  upon  them  their  de- 
served pains,  he  has  a  Sovereim  right 
to  bestow  upon  them  such  favors  as 
do  not  involve  theur  release  from  what 
justice  demands,  nor  their  reception 
of  what  justice  forbids;  that,  accord- 
ingly, in  his  treatment  of  impenitent 
men  who  have  not  begun  to  endure  their 
everlasting  punishment,  he  has  a  Sovereign 
right  to  b^tow  upon  them  such  favors  as 
do  not  involve  their  purdon,  or  their  final 
release  fix)m  any  merited  evil;  he  may 
bestow  such  blessings  without  respect  to 
the  atonement,  viewed  as  immediatelif  and 
directly  obliging  him,  in  point  of  justice,  to 
bestow  them,  also  without  respect  to  the 
atonement,  viewed  as  givina  nim  a  sov- 
ereign right,  which  he  would  not  otherwise 
have,  to  bestow  them.  The  opposite 
column  shows,  however,  that  God  can 
never  grant  a  solitary  favor  to  sinners, 
without  respect  to  the  atonement,  viewed 
as  making  it  wise  and  proper  to  grant  the 
favor. 


Tlie  Explanatory  Words, 

The  atonement  **  is  only  the  occasion, 
or  cause,  without  which  none  wpuld  be  sanc- 
tified, or  prepared  fir  heaven."  .  ..."  In 
a  word,  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  the 
occasion  of  the  sinner's  regeneration,  and 
the  sole  ground  of  his  pardon  or  justifica- 
tion."   

.  .  .  "It  is  easv  to  see  how  aU  the 
blessings  which  God  has  ever  bestowed,  or 
ever  will  bestow  upon  all  intdliaent  crea- 
tures, have  flowed  and  will  flow,  direcd^  or 
indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  Chnst," 

"  There  is  an  important  sense, 

therefore,  in  which  it  is  true,  that  all  the 
temporal,  spiritual  and  eternal  good  that 
mankind  have  enjoyed  and  will  enjoy,  comes 
to  them  through  the  medium  of  Christ,"  — 
The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in 
the  atonement,  "  is  the  only  solid  ground 
upon  which  men  can  safely  build  their 
hopes  of  escaping  the  wn^  to  come, 

and  obtaining  eternal  life." 

.  .  .  .  "  God  may  pardon  little  children, 
whom  he  renews  and  causes  to  exercise 
holy  affections,  though  they  are  ignorant 
of  him  and  of  Christ,  ybr  whose  sake  he 
forgives  and  admits  them  to  heaven ;"  i.  e. 
he  admits  them  to  heaven,  ultimatdjjf  on 
occasion  of  Christ's  death,  but  immeduOdy 
on  occasion  of  their  holy  affections. 

"  As  Christ  stood  done,  and  no  one 
with  him  in  making  atonement,  they 
[believers]  did  not  deserve  to  be  re- 
warded for  what  he  voluntarily  did  and 
suffered ;  though  it  is  true,  that  he  de- 
served to  be  rewarded  for  making  atone- 
ment" ....  Emmons  often  speaks  of 
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Christ  "did  not  merit  any  thing  at 
the  hand  of  God  for  himself,  or  for  man- 
kind/' "  There  is  no  propriety  in  using 
the  term,  merits  of  Christ." 

Emmons  here  means,  that  Christ  has 
no  merit  which  renders  it  obligatory  on 
God,  in  point  of  strict  retributive  justice,  to 
bestow  any  kmd  of  flavor  on  sinners. 
Thas  he  says:  "Christ  did  not  lay 
God  under  the  least  obligation  in  point  of 
justice^  to  pardon  and  save  a  single  sin- 
ner," "to  pardon  even  true  pemtents." 
God  "  exercises  the  same  fiis  grace  in 
pardoning  sinners  through  the  atonement, 
as  if  no  aUmement  had  6een  made**  "  God 
exercises  as  real  grace  in  pardoning  sin- 
ners through  the  atonement  of  Chnst,  as 
in  sending  him  to  make  €m  atonement.** 
"  We  desirve  to  suffer  as  much,  as  if  Christ 
had  not  suffered  at  all.**  "  For  if  Christ 
merited  salvation  for  all  for  whom  he  died, 
then  God  is  obliged,  in  point  of  justice,  to 
save  all  for  whom  he  died ;  and  if  he  died 
for  all,  then  he  is  equally  hound,  in  point 
of  justice,  to  save  the  whole  human  race." 


God  "  cannot  consistently  reward  them 
{penitent  believers]  for  then*  sincere  obe- 
dience, on  any  other  than  their  own  ac- 
count; **  i.  e.  Uod  cannot  approve  of  iham, 
on  account  of  any  thin^ ,  as  a  direct  and 
immediate  cause,  but  meir  sincere  obe- 
dience; he  can  not  reword  them,  i.  e. 
7ress  his  approval  of  them,  on  account 
anv  thing,  as  the  proximate  condition, 
but  their  own  holy  love ;  they  do  not  de- 
serve approval,  or  any  expression  of  ap- 
proval, airectlf/  and  immediate^  on  account 
of  what  Christ  has  done,  but  only  on  ac- 
count of  what  they  have  done,  under  in- 
fluences which  flowed  from  the  atonement 
as  the  remote  and  utimcUe  cause.  —  Em- 
mons uses  the  words,  on  account  of,  on 
the  pround  of,  to  express  the  proximate 
justifying  cause. 


"God  grants  regenerating  grace  to 
whom  he  pleases,  as  an  act  of  mere  sov- 
ereignty, without  any  particular  respect  to 
the  death  or  atonement  of  Christ,  i.  e. 
without  any  particular  respect  to  this 
death  as  obligcmng  God  in  distributive  jus- 
tice to  regenerate  men "It  was 

not  the  primary  or  principal  design  of 


all  true  obedience  as  "worthy  of  his 
[God'sl  approbation,"  "praiseworthy," 
etc.  He  says :  "  All  the  sincere  obe- 
dience and  good  works  of  believers  de- 
serve the  divine  approbation  and  ^raaous 
reward,  solely  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
and  moral  excellence.**  Of  course,  then, 
he  believes  that  Christ's  obedience  is 
worthy  of  praise,  and  deserves  a  gratui- 
tous reward.  He  often  sa^s :  "  God 
promised  to  reward  him  [Chnst]  and  has 
rewarded,  and  continues  to  reward  him, 
by  giving  him  those  for  whom  he  volun- 
tarily svmfered,  and  whom  he  died  to 
save."  —  Emmons  does  not  mean  that 
any  good  act  of  a  creature  deserves  re- 
ward in  point  of  justice,  but  ho  means 
that  it  is  morally  Jit  to  approve,  and  to 
express  i^sprobation,  of  every  good  act ; 
and  this  expressed  approbation  is  a  re- 
ward not  of  justice  but  of  gratuitous,  or 
else  of  ^^racious  benevolence.  He  does  not 
regard  it  proper  to  characterize  this  desert 
by  the  word  merit,  either  the  merit  of  con- 
gruity  or  of  condignit^.  Still  he  does,  now 
and  then,  comply  with  what  he  deems  on 
improper  usage,  and  he  speaks  of  the 
"  meritorious  death  "  of  the  Son  of  God. 

"  The  holy  and  virtuous  actions  of  be- 
lievers are  as  amiable  and  worthy  of  the 
divine  approbation,  as  if  they  had  never 
sinned ;  yet  they  cannot  be  rewarded,  un- 
less they  are  foigiven.  But  after  God 
justifies  or  fotgives  them,  on  Chrises  ac- 
count, Uiey  stand  as  fair  to  be  rewarded 
for  all  tlieir  good  deeds,  as  if  they  had 
never  sinned  and  forfeited  the  divme  fa- 
vor. Thus  there  appears  to  be  a  perfect 
consistency  between  God's  justifying, 
that  is,  forgiving  believers,  for  Chri^s 
sake,  and  yet  rewarding  them  for  their 
own  sake,  according  to  their  works."  .  .  . 
.  .  "  The  pardon  and  fomveness  of  be- 
lievers is  properly  called  justification,  be- 
cause it  places  them  in  a  condition  in 
which  God  mcof  treat  them  as  though  they 
were  and  always  had  been  perfect^  inno- 
cent,** —  "  This  plcm  of  redemption  has 
rendered  it  consistent  for  God  to  grant 
foigiveness  to  all  true  believers  through 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  to  grant  an^  other 
favor  to  them,  and  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  as 
an  act  of  more  sovereign  goodness." 

"  The  ultimate  design  of  Christ  in  all  he 
did  and  suffered  for  the  church,  was  to 
raise  it  to  a  state  of  holiness.  But  would 
he  have  done  and  suffered  so  much  for 
this  end,  if  he  had  not  viewed  holiness 
as  intrinsicaUjr  excellent?  His  ultimate 
purpose  in  dying  for  his  people  was,  to 
save  them  fix>m  their  sins  and  adorn  them 
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Christ,  in  ooming  and  dying  for  bis  peo-  with  the  white  r6be8  of  holiness.    This  wiU 

pie,  to  redeem  or  save  them  from  the  gire  them  a  crown  of  glory,  which  will 

power  and  dominion  of  sin ;  bnt  to  save  or  never  fade,  and  raise  them  to  the  hisfaest 

redeem  them  fix>m  the  punishment  of  it"  perfection  to  which  they  can  be  raised. 

—  Emmons  often  teaciies  that  salvation  The  whole  of  Christ's  mediatorial  con- 

from  punishment  is  the  blessing  which  duct  speaks  londer  than  words,  and  pit>- 

oottid  not  have  been  granted  withoot  an  claims  holiness  to  be  the  snpreme  glory 

atonement  by  a  just  God ;  in  this  sense,  and  perf^BCtion  of  all  createcl  and  oncre* 

it  was  the  primary  or  prindpcd^  in  the  ated  beings.''     (The    extracts  in  these 

sense  of  first  nxAyundamentalf  object  of  parallel   columns    are    found  diiefly  in 

the    atonement.    The   opposite   column  Works,  II.  and  HI.  Parts  Xni.  and 

shows  that  Emmons  makes  a  distinction  XIV.    Bee  also,  Orig.  £d.  L  46,  86,  87 ; 

between  primary  and  ultimate,  Yl.  29,  64 ;  VII.  303,  etc  etc) 

D.  —  He  aimed  to  make  his  Theological  System  illustrate  the  Duty  of  Union  with  God. 
The  genius  of  a  man  is  developed  in  the  simplicity  of  his  great  works. 
In  no  one  particalar  is  the  intellect  of  EmmonS  more  clearly  distinguished, 
than  in  the  fact,  that  his  entire  ^'  system  of  divinity  ^  may  be  reduced  now 
to  one,  then  to  another,  again  to  a  third,  grand  principle.  A  single  truth 
permeates  and  forms  his  creed.  If  thai  truth  be  not  recognized,  then 
another  truth  presents  itself,  as  moulding  his  whole  faith.  If  the  tecond 
truth  be  unnoticed,  then  a  third  principle  is  found  ^ving  shape  to  his 
theology.  His  doctrinal  belief  was  fashioned  by  the  rule,  that  men  ought 
to  he  one  with  God,  Union  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  the 
principium  to  which  all  his  teachings,  in  a  bright  aspect  of  them,  may 
be  traced.  He  aimed  to  convince  men,  that  their  constitution  is  of  the 
same  genus  with  the  divine ;  that  the  divine  glory  is  involved  in  their 
wel&re,  and  their  welfare  is  involved  in  the  divine  glory ;  that  the  divine 
will  should  be  their  will,  the  divine  purposes  their  deUght,  the  divine 
triumphs  their  joy ;  that  even  in  the  most  rigid  and  afflictive  procedures 
of  their  Sovereign,  men  should  acquiesce;  and  should  merge  their 
individual  preferences  into  his  comprehensive  choice,  all  creatures  being 
encompassed  and  swallowed  up  in  their  Creator.  Had  he  been  as 
poetical  as  he  was  metaphysical,  he  might  have  displayed  his  system  in 
the  most  gorgeous  colors,  and  made  it  as  dazzling  as  it  is  acute.  He 
prefers  the  simple,  suggestive  words : 

"  The  pure  spuits  in  heaven"  "feel  as  God  feels  towards  himself  and  all  I^  holy 
and  unholy  creatures."  ....  The  truly  contented  man  "is  godly,  and  feels  as  God 
does  towards  all  the  human  race."  ....  The  believer  "hoes  what  Christ  hoes,  and 
haies  what  Christ  hates.  He  has  the  same  views  of  the  divine  Majesty,  of  the  divine 
law,  of  sin,  and  of  himself,  that  Christ  has.  And  he  has  k  joint  interest  with  Christ  in 
the  love  of  God,  in  the  protection  of  providence,  and  in  all  the  blessings  whidi  residl 
fix>m  the  work  of  redemption.  This  union  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that  whidi 
subsists  between  Christ  cmd  his  Father"  ....  "This  union  makes  the  prineqnl 
figure  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  is  oftener  alluded  to  than  any  other.  It  is  on  ac- 
count of  this  union,  that  saints  or  believers,  in  distinction  from  the  world,  are  said  to 
die  with  Christ;  to  be  crucified  with  Christ;  to  be  buried  with  Christ;  to  be  quick- 
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ened  with  Christ;  to  rise  with  Christ;  to  live  with  Christ;  to  be  ditmmcised  with 
C>:k't>t;  to  be  bi^tized  with  Christ;  to  be  complete  in  Christ;  to  be  members  of  hi» 
U I  {y,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones.  And  it  is  on  account  of  this  anion,  that  Christ 
n.^it  the  church  are  so  often  prefigured  and  represented  by  the  various  metaphors  of 
Alum  and  Eve ;  of  Adam  and  his  posterity ;  of  the  husband  and  wife ;  of  Aaron  and 
hid  robes ;  of  the  vine  and  its  branches ;  of  the  head  and  its  members ;  and  of  the 
comer  stone  and  superstructure." 

*'  The  kind  Parent  of  the  universe  places  hts  happiness  in  the  happiness  of  his  im- 
mensely numerous  offspring ;  and  it  would  dimnish  his  blessedness,  if  he  saw  a  single 
individual  among  his  creatures,  that  was  less  happy  than  he  could  consistently  make 
him."  .  ..."  It  would  wound  his  benevolent  heart,  if  one  human  person  were  not  as 
happy  as  he  could  consistently  make  him."  ....'*  He  knows  infinitely  better  than 
creatures  do,  what  is  most  for  his  glory  and  for  their  good ;  and  he  means  to  promote 
his  own  glory  that  he  may  promote  their  greatest  good.  He  will  be  happy  m  seeing  them 
happy;  and  they  will  be  happy  in  seeing  him  happy.** — (Works,  Orig.  Ed.  m.  492; 
V.  308;  VL  178,  489,  etc.) 

£  —  He  aimed  to  make  his  Theology  illustrate  the  Duty  of  Men  to  lovo  themselves. 

As  early  as  1786,  when  our  Calvinists  were  not  accustomed  to  such 
words,  he  printed  his  Sennon  on  the  Dignity  of  Man.  He  portrayed  the 
constitutional  ability  of  our  souls,  as  a  token  of  their  high  estate.  Not- 
withstanding all  his  antagonism  to  the  Armininn  creed,  he  often  insists 
on  the  wonderful  exaltation  of  minda  niado  in  the  likeness  of,  and  for  a 
union  with,  their  divine  original.  He  adopted  as  a  first  principle  of  his 
ethic8,  that  virtue  consists  in  impartial  love,  in  such  a  love  to  everj 
individual  as  is  proportioned  to  the  intrinsic  and  comparative  worth  of 
that  individual,  and  therefore  in  such  a  love  to  self  as  quadrates  with  the 
value  of  self,  and  in  such  a  love  to  God  as  harmonizes  with  the  infinite 
worthiness  of  Grod.  He  also  maintained  as  afimdamentcd  axioniy  that 
men  should  choose  what  their  Maker  chooses,  and  accordingly  should 
love  themselves  because  they  are  loved  by  their  Maker.  Like  other 
Hopkinsians,  he  did  not  sanction  the  phrase  $elf4ove  as  expressing  an 
innocent  or  a  holy  feeling ;  but  he  preferred  the  phrase  hve  to  self  as 
denoting  the  right  kind  or  degree  of  attachment  to  self,  and  he  used  the 
phrase  telf4ove  as  equivalent  to  selfishnessy  and  as  denoting  the  wrong 
kind  or  degree  of  this  attachment.  But  his  words,  justifying  and  posi- 
tively requiring  a  warm  love  to  self,  are  so  numerous  that  aU  of  them 
can  not,  and  so  explicit  that  many  of  them  need  not,  be  quoted  here.  A 
few  will  sufiice : 

Paul  "  considered  every  person  whom  he  was  instramental  of  converting,  as  a 
part  of  his  ftitnre  and  eternal  reward,  and  therefore  most  sincerely  desired  in  his 
preaching,  to  save  the  souls  of  men."  .  ..."  If  Moses  had  respect,  in  the  exercise 
of  disinterested  benevolence,  to  a  fatnre  and  eternal  reward,  then  saints  may  and  do 
jregard  Aeur  own  eternal  good  more  than  sinners  [regard  theurs]."  .  .  .  .  "  Good  men, 
therefore,  view  themselves  vasdymort  valuable  than  sinners  view  themselves."  .... 
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"  Sncoess  in  anj  bnsineM  ib  the  most  animating  motive  to  activity.  It  was  the  prospect 
which  Moses  had  of  the  recompense  of  reward,  that  animated  him  to  labor  so  long  and 
80  fiuthfitllj  for  Gk>d/'  .  .  .  .  "  Moses  had  a  right  to  regard  his  own  fntnre  and 
eternal  happiness  aooordtng  to  its  worth,  and  to  seek  to  promote  tt  in  the  way  Qod 
required  him  to  do  it."  .  .  .  .  "  We  see  that  in  all  his  obedience  and  suffering,  he  Jtad 
respect  tothejmfsei  before  him,  which  was  his  reward.  Accordinglj  he  prayed  for  the 
bestowment  of  his  reward."  .  ..."  No  s^fish  man  ever  desked  the  enjoyment  of 
God  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  sowrce  of  real  happiness,**  .  ..."  If  Moses  was  really 
disinterested  in  having  respect  to  the  recompense  of  reward,  then  real  saints  may  he  as 
disinterested  in  seeking  their  own  good,  as  in  seeking  the  good  of  others."  .  .  .  .  "  The 
doctrine  of  disinterested  love  does  not  require  any  person  to  disregard  his  own  interest 
cr  happiness"  .  .  .  .  " Neither  Moses  nor  any  other  good  man,  ever  disregarded  his 
own  good  in  the  exercise  of  disinterested  benevolence  to  others,  but  only  r^arded  their 
greater  good  more  than  his  own  inftnor  good."  .  .  .  .  "  The  benevolent  man  will  give 
up  a  less  good  of  his  own  for  a  greater  good  of  others.  And  the  reason  is,  he  places 
his  happiness  in  the  happiness  of  others,** 

As  the  truly  benevolent  man  "  values  the  happiness  of  the  whole  universe  more 
than  the  happiness  of  a  particular  part,  so  he  values  the  happiness  of  each  part  in  exact 
proportion  to  its  intrinsic  and  comparative  worth,**  ..."  Universal  benevolence  leads 
the  sulject  of  it  to  regard  aU  beings  according  to  their  apparent  worth  and  impor- 
tance, and  to  seek  their  good  according  to  the  rank  they  hold  in  the  scale  of  existence. 
This  disposition  will  incline  any  being  to  treat  himsdf,  and  every  other  being,  peifectly 
right."  .  ..."  If  sinners  love  themselves  because  they  are  themsdves,  which  is  selfish 
and  sinful,  then,  after  they  experience  a  saving  change,  from  selfishness  to  benevolence, 
they  love  themselves  in  a  manner  totally  difierent  fiom  what  they  did  before.  They 
love  themsdves  in  the  same  manner  that  God  loves  them.  He  loves  them  impartiaUy 
according  to  their  character  and  capacities.  He  values  their  interest  no  more  nor 
less  than  it  is  worth.  And  they  value  their  own  interest  no  more  nor  less  than  it  is 
worth."  .... 

""  Good  men  have  no  right  to  be  selfish  in  the  least  degree,  but  they  have  a  right  to 
value  their  own  temporal  and  eternal  interest  according  to  its  worth,  and  no  more,**  — 
(Woriu,  n.  699,  700 ;  Orig.  Ed.  L  204 ;  Y.  241 ;  VL  132,  133,  241,  403,  504,  etc.) 


F. — He  aimed  to  make  his  Creed  illustrate  the  Harmony  of  Dirinterested  Submission, 
with  Love  to  Self,  Love  to  Men,  Love  to  God. 

His  favorite  axioms  were :  ^  Unless  we  love  ourselves,  we  cannot  love 
our  fellow  men,  as  we  are  required  to  love  them."  "  Unless  we  love  our 
fellow  men,  we  cannot  love  Grod,  in  whose  image  they  are."  "  Unless 
we  love  our  own  interest,  there  can  be  no  beauty  or  virtue  in  giving  it 
up  for  the  greater  interest  of  our  neighbors,  or  of  our  Maker/'  As  the 
missionary  zeal  of  Emmons  and  his  friends  clustered  around  the  doctrine 
of  Disinterested  Love,  and  as  this  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  among 
the  formative  principles  of  his  theology,  it  demands  our  prolonged 
attention. 

It  was  in  1 782  that  Mr.  Cowper  published  his  Translation  of  certain  Poems,  written 
by  Madame  Guion.    In  one  of  them,  the  poet  sings : 
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"Be  not  aagrj ;  I  resiffn 
Hencefortn  all  mj  wUl  tx)  thine ; 
I  consent  that  thou  depart, 
Thoogh  thine  absence  breaks  my  heart; 
Go  then,  and  foreyer  too ; 
All  is  right  that  thoa  wilt  do." 

In  another  of  her  Poems,  the  snbmissiye  qoietist  ezdaims : 

"  Thou  hast  no  lightnings^  O  thon  justl 
Or  I  their  force  should  know ; 
And,  if  thoa  strike  me  in  the  dost, 
My  soul  approves  the  blow. 

**  The  heart,  that  values  less  its  ease. 
Than  it  adores  thy  ways ; 
In  thine  avenging  anger  sees 
A  subject  €tf  its  praise. 

"  Fleas'd  I  could  lie,  conceal'd  and  lost, 
In  shades  of  central  nieht ; 
Not  to  avoid  thy  wrath,  mou  knoVst, 
But  lest  I  grieve  thy  si^t. 

"  Smite  me,  O  thou,  whom  I  provoke  t 
And  I  will  love  thee  still : 
The  well-deserv'd,  and  righteous  stroke. 
Shall  please  me,  though  it  kill." 

It  was  natural  for  a  man,  enamored  like  Dr.  Emmons  of  all  that  is  borough,  pro- 
found and  heart-searching,  to  say  of  the  doctrine  suggested  in  the  preceding  stanzas : 
It  is  "extremely  noble,  virtuous  and  honorable."  It  is  "pure,  noble  and  benevo- 
lent"   He  could  not  say  with  the  self-abnegadng  songster : 

"  To  me  'tis  equal,  whether  Love  ordain 

My  life  or  death,  appoint  me  pain  or  ease ; 
My  soul  perceives  no  real  III  in  pain ; 
In  ease,  or  health,  no  real  Good  she  sees." 

He  did  not  believe,  that  a  person  should  be  "  as  pleased  when  shipwrecked,  as 
when  safe  on  shore."  But  he  did  believe,  that  if  the  glory  of  God  require  any  imagi- 
nable evil  of  us,  we  should  submit  to  his  will,  and  aim  to  secure  his  glory,  while  we 
dread  the  evil.  He  could  not  have  stated  his  theory  better  than  in  the  words  of  the 
qoietist  named  above : 

"  Thy  wiU  in  afi  thiiu^  I  appvove, 
Exalted  or  cast  down  1 
Thy  will  in  ev'ry  state  I  love. 
And  even  in  my  fix>wn." 

We  bare  already  allnded  to  Emmons's  fondness  for  expressing  his  opinions  in  a 
style  which  can  never  subject  him  to  the  charge  of  aiming  at  popularity,  of  prophesy- 
ing smooth  things,  of  polishing  away  the  comers  of  any  triangle  or  hexagon.  The 
charge  is  a  plaunbU  one,  that  he  often  used  the  expression,  "  Sbuiers  ought  to  be 
willing  to  be  damned."  But  though  plausible,  it  is  not  true,  I  do  not  know  that  he 
ever  uttered  these  words  even  in  conversation.  They  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  his 
published  volumes.    Still,  he  does  employ  the  phrase :  **  Sinners  ought  to  be  willing 
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to  be  lost,  if  the  glory  of  God  requires  it."  He  had  read  in  die  Commentary  of  J(^ 
Calvin,  that  when  Paul  said,  "  I  coold  wish  myself  accursed  firom  Christ,"  the  apostle 
did  not  speak  of  temporal  death  but  eternal,  (non  de  temporaneo  duntaxat  exitio-^std 
cstema  mcrte,)  "Therefore,"  says  Calvin,  on  Rom.  9 :  3,  "it  was  a  proof  of  most 
ardent  love,  that  Paul  did  not  scruple,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  Jews,  to  im- 
precate that  damnation  upon  AtmseJ/*  which  he  saw  to  be  impending  over  them**  (Non 
dubitaret  Paulus  sibi  damruUumem  imprecari  quam  videbat  Judeis  impendert,  quo  eo$ 
liberaret,)  Standing  on  the  basis  of  this  passage,  as  thus  interpreted,  the  Franklin  Cal- 
vinist  contended,  that  whenever  sinners  regarded  themselves  as  instantly  exposed  to  the 
divine  justice,  as  liable  to  be  sentenced  immediately  to  everlasting  punishment,  the 
sinners  should  submit  to  that  justice,  should  acquiesce  in  that  sentence,  should  be 
willing  that  Qod*8  decree  be  executed,  whatever  that  decree  may  have  provided  for 
themselves.  The  object  that  secures  their  willingness,  is  not  their  own  state,  but  the 
divine  glory.  In  the  strictest  meaning  of  the  terms,  Emmons  believed,  not  so  much 
that  sinners  should  be  willing  to  be  lost,  as  that  they  should  be  willing  to  have  GWs 
decree  fulfilled,  even  although  this  decree  require  them  to  be  lost ;  they  should  submit 
not  so  distinctively  to  their  endless  ruin,  as  to  the  justice  of  Jehovah,  even  if  that  jus- 
tice demand  their  endless  ruin.  It  is  not  so  properly  distress  to  which  they  should 
feel  resigned,  as  it  is  the  wiU  of  God,  which  requires  that  distress.  He  repeats  and 
reiterates  the  remark : 

The  willingness  to  endure  eternal  pain  "  does  not  imply  love  to  pain  or  misery, 
but  ONLY  a  hveto  that  BENEVOLENT  JUSTICE  which  inflicts  it"  — (Works, 
in.  224.) 

The  theory  of  Emmons,  then,  flowed  from  his  love  of  honoring  Jehovah,  even  in 
the  severest  of  the  divine  inflictions.  It  flowed  fix>m  his  desue  to  make  all  men  agree 
with  Jehovah,  to  make  thdr  will  coincide  with  God's  will  in  reference  to  their  ftitare 
state.  He  often  said :  God  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  and  men  should  not 
be  willing  that  any  should  perish,  perdition  being  viewed  as  mere  sin  or  pain,  or  both; 
but  he  said  as  often:  God  does  will  to  execute  his  own  decree,  and  men  should  be 
willing  that  God  execute  his  own  decree,  that  decree  being  a  good,  and  being  viewed 
as  a  good,  even  when  it  results  in  the  sin  and  pain  of  men.  He  insisted,  that  if  €iod 
be  willing  in  any  sense  to  punish  a  transgressor,  the  transgressor  should  be  willing  m 
that  same  sense,  and  in  no  other,  to  be  punished ;  the  creature  should  not  differ  ftom  the 
Creator. 

The  theory  of  Emmons  flowed,  also,  from  his  desfare  that  all  men  exercise  impartial 
benevolence.  He  read  everywhere  in  the  writings  of  Calvinists,  that  good  men  do 
not  rebel  against  God  for  justly  and  righteously  punishing  others;  he  supposed,  there- 
fore, that  good  men  ought  not  to  rebel  against  God,  if  he  should  justly  punish  ihem- 
sdves.  As  they  ought  not  to  contend  against  the  will  of  God,  so  they  ought  to  coincide 
with  that  wiU,  if  it  had  provided  for  themselves  the  same  ruin  which  it  provided  for  other 
beings  who  were  no  worse  than  themselves.  The  will  of  God  is  always  right,  and  should 
never  be  opposed.  "  For,"  says  Dr.  Emmons,  "  how  could  they  [the  saints]  be  happy 
in  seeing  God  treat  other  sinners  according  to  their  deserts,  if  they  were  never  wiOjng 
that  he  should  treat  ihem  in  the  same  manner?  Or  how  could  they  say  'Amen, 
Alleluia,'  while  they  saw  the  smoke  of  the  torment  of  the  danmed  ascending  for  ever 
and  ever,  if  theg  were  never  willing  to  lie  down  in  everlasting  sorrow  1"— (Works, 
HL  225.) 

Professor  Moses  Stuart  preached  a  sermon  in  tlie  Seminary  Chapel  at  Andover, 
against  the  doctrine  of  Disinterested  Submission,  as  it  was  advocated  by  Hopkins, 
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Smmonff,  and  Spring.  Notes  of  this  sermon  were  sent  to  Dr.  Emmons,  and  he  was 
requested  to  make  his  comments  on  them.  The  following  are  his  criticisms  in  a  letter 
to  the  relative  who  solicited  his  opinion. 

**  I  haye  read  Mr.  S.'s  argnments  against  unconditional  submission,  which  appear 
to  me  more  plausible  than  conclusive.  Submission  is  as  well  understood,  I  believe, 
as  resignation;  and  either  term  properly  signifies  a  willingness  to  suffer  any  evil 
whidi  Qod  pleases  to  inflict  This  willingness,  however,  does  not  imply  any  love  to 
evil,  but  only  love  to  God  who  inflicts  it.  Love  to  Qod  is  always  implied  in  submis- 
sion, which  can  flow  from  no  other  source.  None  but  a  regenerate  person,  or  if  you 
please,  none  but  a  Christian,  ever  exercises  submission  to  Qod  under  any  evil  which 
God  inflicts,  whether  small  or  great  Indeed  the  same  spirit  of  benevolence  which 
will  dispose  a  person  to  submit  to  God  under  ^  least  evil,  will  dispose  him  to  submit 
to  God  under  the  greatest ;  because  God  appears  as  amiable  in  inflicting  the  greatest, 
OS  in  inflicting  the  least  evil.  The  difficulty,  if  there  be  any  in  this  question,  lies  not 
in  determining  the  nature  or  degree  of  submission,  but  in  determining  when  any 
regenerate  person  or  real  Christian  ought  to  be  willing  that  God  should  destroy  him 
in  a  future  state.    To  set  this  point  in  as  clear  a  light  as  I  can,  I  would  observe, 

"  1.  That  a  person  may  be  regenerated,  and  yet  not  know  that  he  is  so.  Though 
regeneration  consists  in  new  affections,  and  he  may  know  in  the  time  of  it,  that  he 
does  exercise  new  affbctions,  yet  he  may  not  know  that  his  new  affections  are  holy 
affections ;  and  consequently  not  know  that  he  is  the  subject  of  a  saving  change,  and 
a  real  child  of  God.  He  may  be  in  this  daric  and  doubtful  state,  for  days,  or  weeks, 
or  even  for  months,  after  his  heart  is  renewed.  This  many  a  Christian  has  declared, 
when  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion. 

"2.  A  renewed  person,  or  real  Christian,  who  does  not  know  that  he  is  renewed, 
cannot  know  that  he  is  entitled  to  eternal  life,  according  to  the  promises  of  the  gospel. 
Though  it  be  true  that  he  is  entitled  to  eternal  life,  yet  ho  sees  no  evidence  of  it,  so 
long  as  he  sees  no  evidence  of  being  a  subject  of  saving  grace.    Therefore, 

''3.  A  regenerate  person,  or  real  Christian,  in  such  a  situation,  must  view  himself 
as  exposed  to  future  misery.  As  he  does  not  view  himself  as  a  believer,  ho  must 
view  himself  to  be  an  unbeliever,  and  actually  deserving  and  exposed  to  the  punish- 
ment of  an  unbeliever ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  must  suppose  that  God  is  as  much  dis- 
posed to  punish  Mm  forever  as  any  other  sinner. 

"  4.  While  a  regenerate  person  or  reid  Christian  thus  views  himself  under  a  sentence 
of  condemnation,  he  certainly  ought  to  be  willing  that  God  should  execute  that  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  upon  him.  He  certainly  must  be  willing  that  God  should  do 
this,  or  else  he  is  unwilling.  But  to  be  unwilling,  is  practically  saying  that  God  shall 
not  reign  over  him,  or  dispose  of  him  as  shall  be  most  for  his  own  glory.  Now  I  ask 
Mr.  S.,  or  any  other  person,  how  a  real  subject  of  grace  ought  to  feel  in  such  a  situa- 
tion as  this  1  Tou  ^rill  say,  he  ought  to  desire  salvation.  X  say  so  too.  But  ought 
he  to  desire  salvation  absolutely,  or  unconditionally,  whether  he  be  a  subject  of  grace 
or  not  ?  He  does  not  know  that  he  is  a  subject  of  grace,  or  that  he  ever  will  bo.  And 
therefore,  he  does  not  know  but  that  God  is  morally  obliged,  according  to  the  threat- 
ening of  his  law,  and  according  to  his  eternal  decree,  to  cast  him  off  for  ever.  And 
bhonld  he,  in  this  situation,  stand  and  contend  with  lus  Maker,  or  cordially  submit  ? 
I  am  now  ready  to  meet  the  arguments  or  objections  which  you  mention. 

"  Objection  1. — None  but  real  Christians  do  exercise  the  virtue  of  true  submission 
to  God's  will  under  afflictions,  or  in  the  prospect  of  them. 

"  Answer,  —  This  is  said,  and  meant,  as  an  objection  against  those  who  advocate 
unconditional  submission,  and  is  really  the  subttance  of  all  Ifr.  S.  has  said  to  refhte 
VOL.  L  n 
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the  doctrine  ho  opposes ;  for  all  the  absurdities  he  endearors  to  point  ont,  as  arising 
from  the  doctrine,  are  supposed  to  arise  from  the  character  and  condition  of  a  real 
Christian.  But  this  is  fighting  against  a  man  of  straw,  of  his  own  make.  The 
advocates  of  unconditional  submission,  who  understand  themsdves,  freelj  grant,  that 
it  is  onlj  the  subject  of  grace,  or  the  real  Cliristian,  that  does  exercise  true  submis- 
sion. I  know  indeed  that  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Shepard  maintained,  that  a  sinner 
under  awakening  and  conyiction,  must  be  willing  to  be  cast  off  for  ever,  in  order  to 
prepare  him  for  regeneration  or  true  oouTersion.  This  we  acknowledge  is  an  errone^ 
ous  opinion ;  and  no  Hopkinsian  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  adopts  this  opinion. 

"  Objection  2.  — If  we  suppose  a  person  submisairely  resigned  to  future  misery,  we 
must  suppose  him,  of  course,  to  be  a  Christian. 

"  Answer, — Freely  and  fully  granted,  as  being  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

"  Objection  3.  —  We  have,  then,  this  incongruity  presented.  Here  is  a  Christian, 
resigned  to  future  evil,  which  can  by  no  possibility  take  place  under  the  government 
of  God.  For  Qod  cannot,  without  a  sacrifice  of  his  veracity,  permit  a  leal  Christian 
to  perish. 

"Answer.  —  Very  true;  but  what  then?  Though  God  cannot  permit  a  real  Chris- 
tian to  perish,  and  though  a  real  Christian,  who  knows  he  is  a  real  Christian,  ought 
not  to  be  willmg  that  God  should  violate  his  promise,  and  cast  him  off  fbr  ever ;  yet, 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  a  real  Christian  who  does  not  know  that  he  is  a  real 
Christian,  ought  not  to  be  willing  that  God  should  cast  him  off  for  ever,  if  his  own 
glory  requires  him  to  do  it.  And  if  he  be  not  a  Christian,  as  he  supposes  he  is  not, 
he  cannot  know  but  the  glory  of  God  will  require  him  to  cast  him  off  for  ever.  His 
duty  is  precisely  the  same  in  his  supposed  situation,  as  it  would  be  if  he  were  not  a 
real  Christian. 

"  Objection  4.  —  It  follows,  then,  as  the  evil  in  question  is  not,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  God,  a  possible  one,  that  a  supposed  resignation  to  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be 
true  submission ;  for  true  submission  is  resignation  to  present  evils,  or  to  those  which 
are  certain  in  prospect.  This,  therefore,  is  imaginary  submission.  It  costs  but  litde, 
and  is  worth  still  less. 

"  Answer, — A  real  Christian  may  exercise  as  real  submission  to  a  supposed  evil,  as 
to  a  real  one.  And  if  he  does  not  exercise  as  real  submission  to  a  supposed  evfl,  as 
to  a  real  one,  he  is  as  guilty,  as  if  the  supposed  evil  had  been  a  real  evil.  When 
Joseph's  brethren  came  to  their  father  and  made  him  believe  that  Joseph  had  been 
torn  to  pieces  by  a  wild  beast,  ought  not  Jacob  to  have  been  submissive  to  Grod  under 
his  supposed  bereavement  ?  And  was  he  not  criminal  in  feeling,  and  saying  as  he 
did? — 'It  is  my  son's  coat:  an  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him:  Joseph  is  without 
doubt  rent  in  pieces.  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sadcdoth  upon  his  loins, 
and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days.  And  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose  up 
to  comfort  him,  but  he  refosed  to  be  comforted.' — Though  his  eon  was  not  dead,  yet 
he  verily  believed  that  he  was  dead,  and  that  God  had  bereaved  him  of  his  darling. 
In  this  belief  ho  was  altogether  inexcusable  in  refusing  to  submit  to  God,  and  to  be 
comforted.  And  surely,  if  he  had  submitted  to  this  supposed,  or  if  you  please,  im- 
aginary evil,  it  would  have  cost  him  much,  and  been  worth  all  the  gold  of  Ophir. 
The  application  is  easy.  A  real  Christian,  who  believes  he  is  not  a  real  Christian, 
ought  to  be  willing  to  suffer  that  future  punishment,  which  God  might  inflict  upon 
him,  if  he  were,  and  always  should  be,  an  impenitent  sinner. 

"  Objection  5.  —  Imaginary  submission  can  never  be  a  real  test  of  Christian  charac- 
ter. Actual  submission  only  is  evidence  of  it  Indeed,  no  state  of  mind  which  de- 
pends upon  the  fiitore,  can  ever  be  at  present,  evidence  of  a  Christian  temper.    We 
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appeal,  and  most  appeal,  to  past  experience,  or  present  actual  experience  only  for  a 
test  of  our  reli^^ion.  Submission,  then,  to  a  supposed  misery  that  is  future,  is  no 
eridcnco  to  as  of  religion,  unless  that  misery  is  so  certain  that  it  becomes  present. 
But  in  the  case  supposed,  the  misery  is  not  only  fiiture,  but  actually  impossible. 

"  Answer.  —  Is  it  not  a  present  evil  to  expect  and  fear  a  future  and  eternal  eyil  ?  Has 
it  not  been  shown  that  a  real  Christian,  who  does  not  know  nor  think  that  he  is  a  real 
Christian,  has  just  ground  to  expect  and  fear  a  future  and  eternal  eril  ?  His  fear  is 
not  imaginary,  but  real ;  and  his  submission  ought  not  to  be  imaginary,  but  reaL 
His  case  exactly  resembles  Jacob's.  He  supposed  his  son  was  dead ;  and  his  suppo- 
sition, though  not  founded  in  reality,  was  yet  founded  upon  credible  evidence,  and 
such  as  carried  full  conyiction  to  his  mind,  and  laid  him  under  moral  obligation  to  be 
really  and  immediately  submissive  to  the  supposed  will  of  God ;  yea,  to  the  reid  will 
of  God ;  for  it  was  his  revealed  will  that  be  should  be  submissive  to  him  in  the 
mournful  situation  in  which  he  had  really  placed  him.  So  it  is  the  real  will  of  God 
that  a  real  Christian,  who  does  not  know  nor  believe  that  he  is  a  real  Christian, 
should  be  at  that  time,  whether  before  or  after  he  has  had  a  hope,  willing  that  be 
should  cast  him  off  for  ever,  if  his  glory  requires  it,  as  he  does  not  know  but  it  may. 
X  now  ask  whether  unreserved  submission  to  the  divine  disposal,  is  not  directly  calcu- 
lated to  remove  the  doubts  of  a  doubting  Christian ;  and  whether  any  thing  else  can 
remove  his  doubts  %  Submission  in  this  case  is  the  test,  and  the  only  in£Edlible  test  to 
himself  of  his  Christian  character.  If  a  doubting  Christian  comes  to  be  submissiye 
to  God  whether  he  should  save  or  destroy  him,  he  then  has  an  infallible  evidence  that 
he  is  a  friend  of  God,  and  that  God  is  his  friend ;  which  must  remove  his  painful 
doubts. 

"  Objection  6.  —  There  are  other  difficulties  still,  attending  this  speculation.  A 
state  of  fhture  misery,  involves  a  state  of  future  disobedience  and  rebellion  against 
God.  And  we  have  already  seen  that  submission  can  never  be  opposed  to  obedience. 
Submission  to  a  state  of  future  disobedience  is  absolute  rebellion. 

**  Answer, — It  b  granted  that  present  submission  is  inconsistent  with  present  disr 
obedience.  No  person  in  the  actual  exercise  of  submission  to  God,  can,  by  that  actual 
submission,  disobey  God.  But  how  does  it  appear,  that  present  submission  to  God  is 
inconsistent  with  future  disobedience  to  him?  Does  not  a  real  Christian,  in  the 
morning  of  life,  desu«  that  God  would  not  take  him  away  in  the  midst  of  his  days, 
but  allow  him  to  live  longer  in  this  world  ?  But  does  he  not  expect,  tiiat,  if  he  should 
live  to  the  common  age  of  man,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  more  or  less  disobedience  to 
God  in  that  period  ?  Is  he  not,  then,  willing,  at  present,  to  disobey  God  in  future  ? 
And  is  his  present  willingness  to  disobey  God  in  future,  when  he  has  told  him  that  he 
shall  not  be  perfect  in  this  life,  present  disobedience  ?  It  is  real  submission  to  a  cer- 
tain, expected  evil,  which  he  hates  in  its  own  nature.  But  if  a  Christian  may  be 
submissive  to  God,  in  f^ipointing  him  to  disobedience  in  time,  why  may  he  not  be 
submissive  to  God,  in  appointing  him  to  disobedience  in  eternity  ?  Supposing  God 
had  told  Lucifer,  the  day  before  he  disobeyed,  I  have  determined  that  to-morrow  yoa 
shall  disobey.  Ought  not  Lucifer  to  have  said,  from  the  heart,  I  submit :  Not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done  ?  And  had  he  felt  and  said  this,  would  his  submission  to  fix- 
ture disobedience,  have  been  present,  actual  disobedience  ?  I  leave  it  to  Mr.  S.  to 
solve  these  cases  of  conscience,  which  I  have  mentioned. 

"  Objection  7. — But  the  question  sometimes  comes  up  in  this  form :  If  we  could  be 
assured,  that  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  Grod  that  we  should  be  cast  off,  ought  we 
not  to  acquiesce  ?  And,  in  answer  to  this,  I  have  simply  to  observe  that  such  an 
assurance  is  absolutely  impossible.    God  caonot  break  his  promises.    God  cixmot 
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change  his  character.  It  cannot  be  for  Mb  gloiy  that  those  should  bo  miserable  for 
ever,  who  are  submissive  to  his  will.  Of  what  use  is  it,  then,  to  state  and  reason  from 
cases  that  are  impossible  ones,  and  subyersive  of  the  whole  nature  and  government  of 
God,  if  thej  should  occur  ?  Much  more,  how  can  it  be  a  test  of  Christian  character, 
to  conjecture  how  we  should  act  and  feel,  or  ought  to  act  and  feel,  in  cases  that  are 
actually  impossible? 

"  Answer.  — It  is  readily  conceded,  that  a  Christian,  who  does  not  know  nor  believe 
that  he  is  a  ChristiaD,  cannot  be  assured  that  it  would  be  for  the  glory  of  God  that  ho 
should  be  cast  off;  and  it  is  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  Christian,  who  does 
not  know  nor  believe  that  he  is  a  Christian,  cannot  be  assured  that  it  would  be  for  the 
glory  of  God  that  he  should  be  saved.  For  God  cannot  break  his  promises,  nor  his 
purposes.  The  Christian,  who  does  not  know  that  he  is  a  Christian,  cannot  know 
what  God's  purposes  are'  respecting  him ;  and  therefore,  it  is  his  present  duty  to  bo 
willing  that  He  should  execute  his  purposes,  whether  they  are  in  his  favor  or  against 
him.  His  present  state  of  uncertainty  requires  him  to  exercise  present  submission, 
whether  his  future  state  should  be  either  happy  or  miserable.  And  his  present  submis- 
sion or  opposition  to  Crod,  in  his  present  state  of  uncertainty,  is  a  criterion,  to  determine 
whether  he  feels  right  or  wrong  at  present ;  but  not  to  determine  whether  he  is  a  real 
Christian  or  not.  For  though  he  may  feel  wrong  in  his  present  state  of  darkness,  he 
may  afterwards  feel  right,  as  Jacob  did,  after  he  had  refused  to  submit  and  be  com- 
forted. 

"  Objection  8.  — It  is  again  asked.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  those  who  are  cast  off,  to 
submit  to  their  condition  ?  And  if  you  will  only  view  this  question  as  it  respects 
diffbront  considerations,  it  is  very  easy  to  answer  it.  As  to  that  part  of  the  future 
state  of  condemnation,  which  involves  disobedience  and  rebellion,  it  is  no  duty  to 
submit  to  this,  but  to  become  obedient  and  cease  from  rebellion.  And  in  regard  to 
actual  misery,  fallen  spirits  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  God  in  it,  and 
their  full  desert  of  it.  But  it  is  their  Auty  to  repent  and  reform,  and,  were  it  possible, 
to  deliver  themselves  from  misery,  though  we  hate  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
nevOT  do  this. 

"Answer,  —  The  spirits  in  prison  are  undoubtedly  bound  cordially  to  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  God  in  punishing  them  for  ever,  and  cordially  to  acknowledge  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God  in  continuing  them  in  a  state  of  moral  depravity  for  ever.  And  the 
cordial  acknowledgment  of  both  the  justice  and  sovereignty  of  God  towards  them,  I 
should  call  perfect  submission  to  God,  both  as  to  theur  sinfulness  and  misery. 

''Mr.  S.  concludes  his  arguments  or  objections  against  unconditional  submission 
with  the  following  general  observations,  which  deserve  some  notice : 

"  *  On  the  whole  it  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  this  subject  has  been  agitated  in  our 
churches.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  mndi  has  been  said  upon  it,  without  definite 
ideas  of  the  nature  of  true  submission ;  and  much  said  against  it  witii  mistaken  ap- 
prehensions of  the  design  of  those  who  advocate  the  affirmative.  What  is  aimed  at, 
I  take  to  be  tihese  simple  truths :  The  will  of  God  is  the  rule  of  right,  and  creatures 
ought  to  submit  to  that  will;  the  law  of  God  is  perfectly  just,  and  we  ought  to  op- 
prove  of  it,  though  it  condemn  our  conduct ;  we  ought  to  feel  that  we  deserve  to  bo 
cast  off,  and  it  is  mere  grace  which  delivers  us  from  destruction.  To  these  truths  we 
all  accede.  Why  not  inculcate  them,  &en,  in  this  simple  and  intelligible  form,  and 
not  endeavor  to  impress  them  by  the  statement  of  cases  which  are  revolting  to  the 
feelings  and  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things  1  Most  of  the  disputants  upon  these 
subjects  seem  to  me  to  have  left  submission  undefined,  and  not  to  have  distinguished 
between  active  obedience  and  suffering  with  resignation,  or  shown  how  the  one  stood 
related  to  the  other,  or  that  the  one  can  never  interfere  with  the  other/ 
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"Answer,  —  Will  not  all  those  who  are  finally  cast  off  at  the  last  day,  be  con- 
strained to  accede,  in  their  understandings  and  consciences,  to  these  simple  trnths : 
'  That  the  will  of  Grod  is  the  role  of  right,  and  creatures  ought  to  submit  to  that  will; 
that  the  law  of  God  is  perfectly  just,  and  they  ought  to  approve  of  it,  though  it  con- 
demn their  conduct ;  that  they  ought  to  feel  that  they  deserve  to  be  cast  off,  and  that 
it  would  have  been  mere  grace  to  have  delivered  them  from  eternal  sin  and  misery  ? ' 

"  But  will  those  who  are  finally  cast  off  exerdse  any  true  submission  ?  Is  a  sense 
of  moral  obligation  to  obey  Grod  the  same  as  obeying  him?  Is  a  sense  of  our  desert 
of  being  punished  for  disobeying  Qod,  the  same  as  submitting  to  his  hand  and  heart  in 
punishing  us  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  Mr.  S/s  definition  of  submission,  that  an  unre- 
generate  man,  remaining  unregenerate,  may  not  feel  and  express  ? 

"  I  regret  that  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  submission,  has  not  been  better  de- 
fined, and  more  repeatedly  and  forcibly  inculcated  in  our  churches  than  it  ever  has 
been,  and  especially  of  late.    'Toung  men  think  old  men  to  be  fools ; '  but  it  would 
be  well  if  young  men  would  remember  the  last  clause  of  the  proverb. 
"Yours,  affectionately, 

"Nathakael  Emiionb." 

In  his  discourse  on  Disinterested  Submission,  Professor  Stuart  acknowledges  that 
the  Hopkinsian  doctrine  is  frequently  misunderstood,  and  therefore,  the  true  doctrine 
should  be  stated  in  a  more  "  simple  and  intelligible  "  form.  The  preceding  letter  of 
Emmons  illustrates  the  facility  of  misapprehending  him.  He  represents  a  good  man  as 
"  willing  at  present,  to  disobey  Grod  in  future."  But  he  does  not  mean  to  convey  the 
idea  which  these  words  often  suggest.  Ho  does  not  mean  that  this  willingness  of  men 
to  commit  sin,  should  be  at  all  different  in  kind,  from  the  willingness  of  God  that  men 
oonmiit  sin.  He  means,  that  in  whatever  sense  God  has  decreed  that  men  do  wrong, 
in  that  same  sense  should  men  have  a  holy  willingness  that  the  decree  be  executed. 
Their  willingness  should  be  as  holy  as  his.  If  they  would  always,  as  they  can  always, 
retain  this  holy  willingness,  they  would  never,  as  they  should  never,  commit  a  sin,  be 
it  decreed  or  not  decreed.  Emmons  was  firm  in  maintaining,  that  no  will  or  purpose 
of  God  can  ever  obligate  men  to  do  wrong,  or  excuse  men  for  doing  wrong ;  and  that, 
as  Jehovah  never  decrees  sin  as  sin  but  only  as  connected  with  some  good,  so  men 
should  never  be  willing  to  conunit  sin  as  sin,  but  only  as  an  act  connected  with  some 
good ;  and  they  never  should  in  any  way  commit  the  sin  which,  in  a  holy  way,  they 
should  be  as  willing  to  commit,  as  God  is  willing  to  have  them  commit ;  no  more  wiUinff^ 
no  less  toiUing,  no  oiherunse  willing,  in  their  limited  measure,  than  he  is  in  his  unlimited 
expansion.  Emmons's  theory  of  good  men's  willingness  to  sin,  corresponds  with  his 
theory  of  God's  decree  that  men  sin.  If  his  decree  be  right,  then,  according  to  Emmons, 
their  willingness  to  have  tiie  decree  executed,  is  right  If  his  decree  does  jiot  imply 
his  love  of  sin,  their  willingness  to  £ave  it  fulfilled  does  not  imply  their  love  of  sin. 
If  his  decree  is  totally  inconsistent  with  his  doing  wrong,  their  willingness  to  have  his 
decree  executed  is  totally  inconsistent  with  their  doing  wrong.  If  (Aey  ought  not  to 
be  willing,  in  any  sense,  to  have  his  decree  of  their  sin  fulfilled,  then  he  ought  not,  in 
any  sense,  to  be  willing  to  have  his  decree  fulfilled.  Where  his  willingness  goes,  their 
willingness  should  go;  where  his  willingness  stops,  their  willingness  should  stop. 
For  they  do  not  submit  to  their  own  act,  but  to  his;  not  to  their  sin,  but  to  his  decree. 

Whether  this  doctrine,  balanced  and  guarded,  can  be  made  inteUigiMe  to  common 
laymen,  or  common  deigymen,  is  a  question  on  which  Dr.  Emmons  and  Professor 
Stuart  entertained  widely  difibrent  notions.  The  doctrine  was  regarded  by  Emmons 
as  one  part  of  the  plain  trnth^  that  the  will  of  man  should  be  one  with  the  will  of  Grod. 
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The  willingness  to  abandon  every  selfish  good  for  the  well-being  of 
the  universe,  was  not,  with  J>r.  Emmons,  so  much  a  theory  as  a  principle, 
not  a  principle  so  much  as  a  life.  If  he  could  give  up  a/?,  he  would  give 
up  a  part.  The  wave  that  rolled  through  eternity,  would  roll  through 
time.  He  believed  in  missions  Uiat  cost  self-denial,  for  he  taught  that  as 
men  should  give  up  their  future  life,  if  needed,  so  they  should  give  up 
their  present  life,  and  of  course  their  houses  and  lands,  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  In  his  views  of  self  crucifixion,  he  reminded  one  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray.  Fenelon  was  bom  indeed  under  sunnier  skies  than 
Emmons,  and  lived  in  a  more  polished  society.  But  there  was  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  tendencies  of  the  two  men  to  exalt  Jehovah, 
and  annihilate  self;  to  look  upon  eternal  happiness  as  a  smaU  good  in 
the  comparison  with  virtue,  and  eternal  misery  as  a  small  evil  in  the  com- 
parison with  sin.  When  the  opposers  of  Emmons  have  indulged  in 
asperity  of  remark  with  regard  to  his  willingness  to  be  lost  for  the  glory 
of  God,  they  have  borrowed  the  style,  and  perhaps  too  the  spirit,  in 
which  Bossuet  and  his  adherents  aspersed  the  disinterested  love  of 
Fenelon ;  and  the  following  remark  of  the  Pope,  in  his  attempt  to  com- 
pound the  matter  and  avoid  an  immediate  decision  against  Fenebn,  will 
apply,  with  some  modification,  to  Emmons,  and  those  who  have  ridiculed 
him  for  his  theory  of  disinterestedness :  ^  The  Bishop  of  Cambray  loves 
his  Maker  too  much,  his  opposers  love  their  neighbor  too  little." 

Views  of  disinterested  love  exerted  an  influence  upon  Emmons  in  his 
mode  of  expressing  his  religious  emotions.  He  aimed  to  avoid  both  the 
appearance  and  the  reality  of  loving  God  from  merely  selfish  motives. 
He  disliked  to  represent  his  own  eternal  happiness  as  any  thing  more 
than  a  unit  amid  innumerable  and  greater  interests ;  and  when,  in  his 
ninety-fourth  year,  he  was  asked  by  a  distinguished  divine,  calling  on 
him  as  a  stranger,  "  How  do  you  feel  about  your  salvation?*'  he  recoiled 
from  exposing  his  inward  life;  he  did  not  know  but  that  his  private 
remarks  might  find  their  way  to  the  public ;  he  dreaded  to  imply  that  he 
was  any  thing  more  than  a  mote  in  the  air :  "  If  I  never  get  to  heaven, 
others  will,''  he  replied,  and  he  considered  himself  as  compressing  into 
these  words  the  pithy  remark:  '^My  own  eternal  happiness  is  but  a 
drop  in  the  ocean ;  I  choose  to  talk  about  the  ocean,  rather  than  about 
the  drop."  He  could  converse  about  himself  in  the  comparison  with 
creatures,  but  when  his  relations  to  the  Creator  were  the  theme  he  was 
awed  down  into  a  submissive  silence.  He  would  interrupt  that  silence 
in  the  circle  of  his  bosom  friends ;  but  when  a  stranger  intermeddled  with 
his  hidden  experience,  he  became  jealous  of  himself,  he  shrunk  back  from 
the  slightest  temptation  to  magnify  his  own  importance,  and  to  blazon 
abroad  his  own  goodness.    In  nothing  did  he  avoid  ostentation  so  much 
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as  in  the  record  of  his  religioas  life.  We  need  not  affirm  that  he  never 
carried  his  reticence  too  far.  He  was  not  one  of  the  perfect  men  who 
find  their  home  in  biographies.  His  diffident  nature  betrayed  him  into 
some  &ults,  while  it  allured  him  into  some  virtues.  It  gave  new  force 
to  his  dread  of  appearing  to  proclaim  the  worth  of  his  moral  character. 
His  advice  to  a  young  convert  was,  ^  First,  maintain  a  uniform  Christian 
deportment;  secondly,  never  make  great  pretensions  to  piety.  Those 
who  make  great  pretensions,  too  often  become  like  Peter  at  the  Judg« 
ment  HalL    Their  diaries  are  too  often  the  records  of  religious  vanity." 


G.  —  He  aimed  to  make  hia  Creed  illustrate  the  Fitness  of  Hnmillty  and  Penitence. 

Schleiermacher  has  endeavored  to  resolve  all  religious  character  into 
the  feeling  of  dependence  on  Grod.  Emmons  did  not  venture  into  this 
extreme,  but  he  portrays,  more  vividly  than  Schleiermacher,  our  de- 
pendence on  our  Sovereign  for  all  positive  happiness  as  well  as  for 
release  £rom  punishment,  for  the  continuance  as  well  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  new  life,  for  all  our  opportunities  of  action,  for  all  our 
ability  to  act,  for  our  very  being.  But  it  was  a  Formative  Principle  of 
the  creed  of  Emmons  to  aim  at  the  excitement  of  humility,  as  penitence 
for  sin,  more  than  as  lowliness  for  frailty.  It  recognizes  the  real  power 
with  which  God  has  endued  us,  and  thus  discloses  our  guilt  for  abusing  this 
power.  It  exhibits  transgression  as  a  chosen  act  to  be  repented  of, 
rather  than  as  a  necessitated  calamity  to  be  mourned  over.  It  insists  on 
the  essential,  intrinsic  baseness  of  sin ;  and  declares  that  Omnipotence 
itself  can  never  effiice  its  ill  desert ;  that  even  the  atonement,  while  it 
washes  away  the  stain  of  punishment^  can  never  wash  away  the  stain  of 
guiltiness,  for  past  rebellion ;  that  even  if  sin  be  the  necessary  occasion 
of  the  greatest  good,^  it  remains  inmiutably  and  eternally  vile  and  hate- 

1  While  believing  that  sin  is  the  necessary  occasion  on  which  God  produces  the 
highest  good,  Emmons  disclaims  the  belief  that  sin  is  the  necessary  mtans  of  the 
highest  ^od.  His  language  on  this  topic  has  an  historical  importance,  as  it  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  language  of  Dr.  Taylor  of  New  Haren.  Indeed,  the  spirit 
and  aim  of  tiie  New  Haven  Professor  on  this  theme,  cannot  be  fuUv  appreciated, 
without  setting  his  form  of  speculation  over  against  that  of  the  Fitmkhn  divine. 
Neither  can  the  Letters  of  Professor  Woods  to  Irofessor  Taylor,  be  well  understood, 
without  considering  the  degree  in  which  these  Letters  follow  the  general  speculations 
of  Emmons.  The  substance  of  these  speculations  is  found  in  the  writings  of  John 
Calvin,  and  even  in  some  passages  of  John  Wesley.  As  Emmons  guarded  his  own 
theory,  he  did  not  consider  it  lii^le  to  Uie  danger  of  impairing  a  godly  sorrow  for  sin. 
It  was  attended  with  no  such  peril  in  his  own  mind,  wonted  as  ms  mind  was  to 
distinctions  that  escape  the  notice  of  inferior  men.  I  gratefully  own  that,  with  regard 
to  the  reasons  for  the  Divine  Purpose  concerning  the  introduction  of  evil  into  the 
world,  I  have  learned  more  from  certain  tuggeations  of  Emmons,  than  from  any 
American  divine ;  but  his  suggestions  appear  to  me  more  profound  and  more  accurate 
than  his  formal  theonff  and  they  prepare  the  way  for  a  different  theory,  which  he 
intimated  rather  than  held ;  and  whidi  may  be  more  condadve  thw  his  own,  to  the 
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ful,  for  it  is  the  free  uprising  of  a  rebel  against  2k  fair ^  eqmtaUef  and 
lavek/  Father.  Therefore  the  fit  degree  of  penitence  for  sin  consists  in 
^  lying  as  low  as  possible  ^  before  God,  confessing  the  justness  of  oor 
eternal  woe,  and  submitting  to  him  in  all  his  punitive  inflictions.  ^<  To 
raise  God  high,  to  bring  man  low/'  was  the  aim  of  the  two  Millingtoa 
preachers,  Brainerd  and  Emmons.  It  was  a  characteristic  remark  of 
the  man  last  named :  "  We  know  the  nature  of  sin  better  than  the  nature 
of  any  other  obfect  around  us ;  for  we  have  heardy  and  ready  and  seen,  and 
felt,  more  of  its  evil  and  fatal  effects,  than  of  any  other  object  in  the 
whole  circle  of  our  knowledge,  observation,  or  experience." 


H.  —  He  aimed  to  make  Ida  Theology  both  stimulatmg  and  comprehensive. 

The  genius  of  a  divine  is  evinced  in  hb  combination  of  vivid  with 
expanded  views  of  truth.  Emmons  was  wonderful  in  his  union  of  inten- 
sity with  comprehensiveness.  He  instinctively  uncovered  the  point  ot 
one  doctrine,  as  if  this  were  the  only  doctrine;  and  then  instinctively 
displayed  the  edge  of  another  truth,  as  if  that  were  the  only  truth, 
although  it  appears  to  be  in  collision  with  the  first ;  but  he  did  not  stop 
here,  as  narrow  minds  would  stop,  for  he  then  instinctively  unfolded  the 
real  agreement  between  the  two  seemingly  discordant  ideas.  A  one- 
sided theologian,  having  given  edge  to  one  fact,  will  put  velvet  on  the 
edge  of  an  apparently  opposing  fact  Emmons  was  many-sided,  and  he 
took  no  piuns  to  blunt  the  point  of  any  truth,  on  account  of  his  havmg 
developed  the  sharp  point  of  a  Qifierent  truth.  His  creed  is  termed  stiff 
and  angular,  because  he  lets  men  see  the  acute  angles  of  so  many  doc- 
trines, and  never  attempts  to  dull  their  edge.  The  bare  naked  points  of  his 
creed  make  it  stimulating.  Its  pungent  influence  is  seen  in  the  Sketches 
of  his  pupils.  Men  in  common  life  said  that  it  put  them  on  a  rolling 
wheel,  and  tossed  them  about  from  one  revolving  shaft  to  another,  from 
one  moving  cog  to  another,  and  gave  them  no  time  for  sleep.  Men  of 
learning  said,  that  his  creed  was  a  galvanic  battery,  and  they  could  not 
remain  in  drowsiness  under  the  shocks  of  it  Narrow-minded  men  have 
been  amazed  at  his  boldness  in  even  attempting  to  combine  the  positive 
with  the  negative  pole  of  his  creed.  ^  He  is  more  acute  than  compre- 
hensive," says  one  of  his  opponents :  «  He  has  too  great  fondness  for  the 
symmetrical  combination  of  doctrines,"  replies  another  opponent  "With 
all  his  love  for  startling  theories,  he  did  unite  a  more  ardent  love  for 

penitence  which  he  aimed  to  foster.  "  Certainly/'  says  Dr.  TVltfauigton  in  Bib.  Sac 
Y.  626,  "no  man  can  read  him  [Emmons],  witoont  many  suggestions,  which  a  mind 
far  less  fertile  than  that  of  the  author  of  tiiem  may  woik  into  permanent  and  nsefol 
truths." 
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their  union  in  a  system.  He  teaches  a  sober  lesson  to  those  desultory 
theologians,  who  let  their  words  flare  into  seeming  contradictions  without 
any  attempt  to  reconcile  them.  "  Consistency,"  says  Emmons,  "  is  the 
beauty  and  ornament,  if  not  the  essence  of  good  preaching."  He  regarded 
it  as  the  great  labor  of  his  life,  to  draw  out  two  parallel  lines  of  doctrine 
in  regard  to  various  topics  ;  each  line,  differing  from  the  other,  for  there 
were  two  lines ;  neither  contravening  the  other,  for  they  were  paraUel 
lines ;  both  projected  in  singular  correspondence  with  each  other,  both 
admitting  the  brightest  colors,  both  tending  to  form  a  compacted  whole 
with  unity  amid  variety.  Those  who  regard  him  as  a  giant  with  a  keen 
vision  but  only  one  eye,  ought  to  bring  together  the  sharp  comers  of  his 
system,  and  look  at  the  variety  of  them  when  placed  side  by  side.  That 
man  must  aim  to  be  a  comprehensive  thinker,  and  not  a  contracted  partisan, 
who  holds  out  for  seventy  yeard  in  an  attempt  to  evolve  a  scheme  of 
Ck>nsi3tent  Calvinism,  and  to  combine  in  it  such  propositions  as  are  here 
arranged  in  parallel  columns. 


EmmonM  ham  been  aoaued  of  exaggerating 
the  Dependence  of  Men, 

**  Since  the  first  and  best  of  men  sinned 
and  fell,  all  his  posterity  have  sufficient 
evidence  of  being  absolutd}^  ckftendent 
upon  God,  without  whose  special  influence 
they  can  neither  become  nor  continue  holy 
and  happy/'  (Works,  II.  595.) 


"  No  man  can  [i.  e.  wiU\  be  holy  without 
the  special  grace  of  God.^'  On  the  other 
hand,  aiming  at  faithfulness  to  both  sides, 
this  intrepid  reasoner  affirms:  ''While 
Adam  was  placed  in  such  a  perfectly  holy 
and  happy  situation,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  conceive  how  he  should  be  led 
into  sin,  without  the  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  ih»  Deity."  ....  "It  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  account  for  the  first  sin  of 
the  first  man  by  the  instrumentality  of 
second  causes.  And  until  we  are  willing 
to  admit  the  interposition  of  the  supreme 
Jirst  Cause,  wo  must  be  content  to  con- 
sider the  fall  of  Adam  as  an  unfathoma- 
ble mystery."  (Works,  IL  553.) 

By  "  interposition,"  Emmons  hero 
means  an  interposition  of  new  influences, 
or  a  change  of  tne  former  influences.  By 
"  the  instrumentality  of  second  causes"  he 
means  the  mere  ii\fUmoe  of  motives,  etc., 
without  any  attendant  and  gov^ing  agency 
of  God.  He  means  nothing  more  than  is 
meant  by  the  Westminster  Assembly  in 
their  Confession,  V.  6. 


Emmons  has  been  accused  of  exaggerating 
the  Freedom  of  Men. 

Men  are  bound  to  promise  that,  whether 
they  receive  the  special  aid  of  Divine 
Grace  or  not,  they  will  "  love  God  su- 
premely and — obey  him  perfecdy,  univer- 
sally, constantly,  and  perpetually,  as  long 
as  they  exist  in  this  world,  and  in  tho 
world  to  come,  and  seal  their  promise  by 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath."  .... 

"  Some  have  thought  that  there  is  a  con- 
dition to  be  understood  in  the  promise  on 
man's  part.  Accordingly  some  have 
inserted  a  condition  in  their  church 
covenant,  and  required  the  professor  only 
to  say,  *  I  will,  by  divine  grace  or  the  grace 
of  God  assisting,  walk  in  all  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  constantly  and  per- 
petually.' But  vrejind  no  such  condition, 
or  reserve,  in  the  covenant  which  God 
required  the  children  of  Israel  to  make  at 
Mount  Sinai ;  and  for  this  good  reason, 
that  such  a  condition  and  reserve  would 
have  destro^d  all  the  obligation  of  the 
covenant  with  respect  to  the  great  ma- 
joritv  of  those  who  entered  into  covenant 
on  that  solenm  occasion."  (Works,  III. 
596j 

These  bold  words  are  designed  to  be 
correUte  with  the  Biblical  oath:  *' All 
that  the  Lord  hath  said  will  we  do,  and 
be  obedient."  Emmons  believed  that "  any 
man  can  sincerely  promise  to  do  what 
he  knows  he  can  do,  and  really  desires 
and  intends  to  do."    (Works,  III.  600.) 
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Rejoicing  in  God  amid  all  the  mournful 
events  which  take  place  under  his  Provi- 
dence, 

"Notwithstanding  the  ten  thousand 
natural  and  moral  evils  that  abonnd  all 
over  the  world,  and  wrinff  the  hearts  of 
moltitades  evety  day  wim  angoish  and 
soiTOw,  there  is  always  abondant  reason 
to  rejoice  in  God."  —  **  How  is  it  possible, 
that  we  should  obey  his  command  to  re- 
joice ahoojfs,  and  yet  obey  his  command 
to  mourn  sometimes 9"  —  "There  is  o/- 
waus  a  good  reason  to  rejoice  in  holiness 
and  happiness,  but  no  good  reason  ever  to 
rejoice  m  sin  and  misery." — "  There  is 
just  cause  to  mourn  for  creatures,  but  no 
just  cause  to  mourn  for  Qod."  (Oiig. 
VL  140, 141.) 


^ 


Mourning  for  events  which  take  place  wider 
the  Providence  of  God, 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  hare 
been,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
this  day,  thousands  and  millions  of 
thines  under  the  divine  government, 
whiui  are  j^roper  objects  of  regret,  sorrow, 
and  mowrmng.  Every  natural  caid  moral 
evil  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  any  part  of 
God's  extensive  dominion,  is  an  object  of 
mourning  and  sorrow"  (Orig.  Ed.  VL 
140. )  —  "h  seems  as  though  the  ministering 
angett  could  not  endure  to  discharge  thew 
office  in  this  world,  where  they  are  con- 
strained to  witness  so  many  dreadful  scenes 
and  objects;  but  they  have  e3re8  to  see 
God  in  all,  which  fills  them  with  raptures 
of  admiration  and  joy."  (Works,  IL 
506.) 


God'-TheCaimofMmdEvil. 

"  There  is  but  one  true  and  satisfactonr 
answer  to  be  given  to  the  question  whicn 
has  been  aeitiSed  for  ages.  Whence  came 
evil? — and  that  is.  It  came  from  the  great 
First  Cause  of  all  things,"  (Works,  11. 
683.)  —  The  controversy  between  Em- 
mons and  some  of  his  opponents  on  this 
theme  is  a  curious  one.  They  believe 
that  Qod  has  created  within  us  a  nature 
which  is  sinfuL  He  denies  it,  for  this, 
among  other  reasons,  that  such  a  belief 
makes  God  the  author  of  sin  which  man 
has  no  freedom  in  committing.  He  be- 
lieves that  God  produces  the  wrong  exer- 
cises of  a  free  agent.  Thev  deny  this 
theory,  because  it  makes  God  the  author 
of  sin.  Their  doctrine  makes  God  the 
cause  of  a  moral  evil  which  we  have 
no  agency  in  committing;  his  doctrine 
makes  Giod  the  cause  of  a  moral  evil 
which  we  have  an  agency  in  committing. 
"  They  censure  me,"  he  once  remarked, 
"  for  declaring  that  God  creates  sin ;  but 
do  they  know,  or  not,  that  they  believe 
the  same  but  do  not  declare  it  1  They 
blame  me  for  denying  free  agency;  but  I 
assert  it,  and  they  virtually  deny  it.  I 
teach,  that  God  creates  within  us  free 
moral  exercises.  Can  they  say,  that  ex- 
ercises which  are  created  free  are  not  free  1 
One  of  my  opposers  once  said  in  a  ser- 
mon, that  an  exercise  which  is  not  self- 
originated  cannot  be  voluntary,  and  if  it 
is  made  free,  it  is  not  free.  But  this  man 
was  by  birth  an  Irishman." 


The  Sinner  -^  the  Cause  of  his  own  Mond 
EvU, 

*'  When  they  [sinners]  clearly  see,  and 
sensibly  feel,  that  all  their  depravity  and 
criminality  consists  in  their  free  and  vol- 
untary exercises  of  selfishness,  they  caa 
no  longer  plead  it  as  an  excuse  for  im- 
penitence and  unbelief,  because  they 
know  that  it  depends  upon  their  own  choice, 
whether  they  shall  love  or  hate  God, 
whether  they  shall  continue  in,  or  cease 
from  sin,  whether  they  shall  accept  or 
reject  the  offers  of  mercy,  and  whether 
they  shall  be  saved  or  lost."  (Works, 
n.  701.) 

Men's  "dependence  on  God,  and  his 
controUiDg  power  over  them,  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  their  enjoying  Me 
same  free  moral  agency  that  God  himsdf 
enjoys."   (Works,  11.  457.) 

"T)r.  John  Taylor  [of  Norwidi]  pleads 
that  holiness  consists  in  the  free,  volun- 
tary dioice  of  the  agent.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  and  agreeable  to  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense."  (Works,  IL 
545.) 

"Whether  they  act  virtuously  or  vi- 
ciously, their  actions  are  theur  own,  and 
^e  praise  or  the  blame  is  their  own,  as 
much  as  if  they  acted  independently." 
(Worics,  n.  417.) 

"They  have  never  been  necessarily 
drawn  into  sin  by  any  corrupt  nature  or 
corrupt  principle  derived  irom  Adam. 
They  have  sinned  freely  and  yolnntaxily, 
and  have  ther^bre  destroyed  themsdves," 
(Works,  n.  601,  602.) 
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Adcm*9  Sin  ddermnei  the  Moral  Charao' 
terof  hi$  PotUrity, 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  his  FAdam'sj  fint 
ofienoe,  acoording  to  the  oiyine  design, 
dderwUned  the  eyent  of  oar  becoming  sm- 
nen.  Bat  the  design  of  God  nerer  Laid 
anj  of  his  cre&tares  under  a  neoessity 
of  sinninff.  God  designed  that  Adam 
should  Ml,  and  from  eternity  provided 
a  remedy  for  it ;  bat  God's  design  laid 
him  tmder  no  necessity  of  falling,  nor  of 
accepting  the  remedy  provided."  (Works, 
n.  600.)  "God  appointed  Adam  to  be 
the  pabUc  head  of  nis  posteri^ ;  and  de- 
termined, hi  case  of  his  disobedience,  that 
they  should  begm  to  sin  before  they 
should  beffin  to  &  holy.  This  determina- 
tion God  has  executed,  hy  direcdy  operate 
ingonthe  hearts  of  children,  when  they  fint 
become  moral  agmts"   (Works,  11.  623.) 

Here  as  elsewhere,  Emmons  means  (o 
teach,  Uiat  in  whatever  manner  God  has 
decreed  the  existence  of  sin,  in  that  same 
manner  does  he  secure  the  occurrence  of 
sin;  that  the  divine  agency  keeps  pace 
with  the  divine  determwatton  j  that  the 
pnmdence  of  God  embraces  the  same 
principles  f  and  has  the  same  extent,  with  the 
decrees  of  God ;  that  there  is  no  more  ob- 
jection to  the  doctrine  of  divine  efficiency 
securing  the  occurrence  of  all  things,  than 
to  the  doctrine  of  divine  pwpoees  securing 
the  certainty  of  all  thii^.  This  is  one 
part  of  his  '<  Consistent  Calvinism." 


Adam's  Sin  leases  his  Posterity  free. 

''If  he  [Adam]  had  trannnitted  to  us  a 
corrupt  nature,  or  a  sinful  principle,  we 
might  have  had  some  ground  to  suppose 
that  we  were  dbUaed  to  sin  by  the  fatal  in- 
fluence of  his  nrst"  transgression.  But 
since  that  sin  neither  directly  nor  indi- 
rectly ever  affected  either  our  natural  or 
moral  faculties,  it  is  certain  that  we  act  as 
fieely  and  voluntarily  in  committing  sin,  as 
we  could  have  done  if  Adam  had  never 
sinned,  nor  stood  in  the  least  connection 
with  us."  (Worits,  n.  600.)  — "When- 
ever they  [all  men]  become  moral  agents, 
and  capable  of  exercising  sinful  affec- 
tions, they  at  that  time  became  capMe  of 
exercising hdy affectUms",  .  .  .  "Why do 
thev  begin  to  sm  before  they  ever  beg^  to 
be  holy  ?  Here  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  not 
because  thej*  are  not  as  capable  of  exerds- 
ing  holy  affections,  as  unholy  and  sinful 
ones."  (Works,  II.  622.)  —  "  As  soon  as 
they  [children]  become  capisble  of  exercising 
seffishness,  they  become  capable  of  exercising 
benevolence;  or,  as  soon  as  they  become 
capable  of  exercising  morally  good,  thev 
are  capable  of  exercising  morally  evil 
affections."  (Works,  II.  619.)  — '^They 
did  not  beein  to  sin  beftre  they  became 
free,  moral  agents.  Their  first  sinful 
exercises  were  as  really  criminal,  as  any 
of  then:  past  sinful  exerdses.  They  began 
to  sin  treely  and  voluntarily,  as  Adam 
did  at  first;  and  they  have  fdwa3rs  con- 
tinued to  sin  freely  and  voluntarily." 
(Works,  n.  629.) 


I.— He  auned  to  make  his  Theology  BiblicaL 

"For  many  years  his  father  lived  on  the  very  verge  of  a  precipice,  near  a  high  and 
sharp  ledge  of  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  fiowed  a  swift  brook."  — Memoir,  p,  2. 

This  was  the  birthplace  of  Emmons*  His  mind,  too,  was  at  home 
amid  scenes  of  peril.  He  did  employ  language  that  makes  men  shudder. 
He  had  for  so  many  years  looked  with  so  sharp  an  eye  through  such  in- 
tricate themes,  that  he  did  not  recognize  the  troubles  which  men,  less 
keen-flighted  and  &r-reaching,  would  feel,  when  thej  had  not  devoted  so 
many  hours  as  he  had  devoted  months  to  these  perplexing  themes.  He 
did  utter  stem  words.  We  are  appalled  by  them.  "How  could  he," 
we  ask,  for  we  know  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  Christian  tenderness, 
"  how  could  he,  then,  have  uttered  such  and  so  many  bold  orientalisms  as 
terrify  an  occidental  critic?"  This  question  suggests  its  own  answer. 
He  deemed  it  his  duty  to  en^loy  the  eublime  worde  of  Jewish  poets  in  the 
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prosate  statements  of  Christian  doctrine}  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander 
says,  that  the  sermons  of  Emmons  '<  were  in  a  remarkable  degree,  clear 
and  icy  meti^hysical  reasonings."  But  all  who  are  familiar  with  him 
know,  that  a  warm  heart  throbbed  within  his  manly  breast  He  loved 
his  fellow-men.  He  loved  his  Sovereign  more.  He  loved  the  words  of 
his  Monarch.  He  loved  the  idioms  which  the  Adorable  One  selected  for 
the  revelation  of  divine  truths.  ^  Dr.  Emmons !  you  do  not  interpret 
the  Bible  aright !  That  phrase  is  a  Hebrew  idiom."  ^  It  is  a  divine 
idiom"  was  the  memorable  reply.  His  recent  opposers  imagine  him  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  idiomatic  phrases  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  are  figurative.  He  knew  this  fact  before  these  opposers  were  horn. 
He  used  the  phrases  as  figurative.  He  revered  them  as  divinely  ^luptVee^ 
figures.  He  did  not  stop  to  explain  them  as  metaphorical ;  for  men  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  pause,  apologize,  and 
say,  ^  These  are  tropes."  Emmons  aimed  to  move  straight  onward,  as 
the  writers  of  the  Bible  had  marked  out  his  path.  Here  was  the  piety 
of  his  life,  in  catching  with  delight  the  verbal  indications  of  what  he 
deemed  the  mind  of  the  Most  High.  Here  was  his  religious  sensibility 
both  quick  and  deep,  in  repeating  the  phrases  which  he  found  in  his  copy 
of  the  Sacred  Record.  "  Why  do  you  not  select  more  scientific  terms  ?  " 
<^  I  choose  to  speak  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but 
in  the  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  Is  there  a  rising  preju- 
dice against  the  evangelical  worth  and  virtue  of  the  Old  Testament? 
Emmons  is  moved  to  illustrate  his  favorite  opinion,  that  the  Apostles  lose 
their  authority  if  Moses  and  the  Prophets  be  undervalued ;  and  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact,  that  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  sermons  from  his 
pen,  one  hundred  and  twenty  are  founded  on  texts  in  the  Old  Testament 
Is  there  an  increasing  tendency  to  discard  capital  punishment,  and  all 
the  sterner  forms  of  civil  justice,  and  all  the  severer  features  of  Calvin- 
istic  theology?  Emmons  rose  up  against  the  efieminate  spirit,  and 
quoted  the  Imprecatory  Psalms.  He  has  been  ridiculed  for  affirming 
that  "  God  justifies  all  true  believers  by  WiU^  and  ^  bequeaths  Ugacies  to 
his  children,"  makes  them  "  legatees  "  **  upon  certain  terms  or  provisos" 
But  Emmons  would  never  have  employed  these  phrases,  if  he  had  not 

1  The  author  of  this  Memoir,  while  he  does  not  agree  with  the  subject  of  it  in 
regard  to  the  wisdom  of  adopting  the  poetical  phrases  of  inspired  men  as  the  com- 
mon nomenclature  of  scientific  theolo^,  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  he  regards  the 
writings  of  Enmions  as  snggestive,  though  not  as  a  faultless  representatire,  of  the 
manner  in  which  uninspired  reasoners  should  employ,  in  their  didactic  treatises,  the 
overwhelming  poetry  and  oriental  idioms  of  inspiration.  There  is  a  volume  of 
meaning  compressed  in  his  narratiTe  of  a  certain  minister  who  took  for  his  text,  "  The 
Lord  hmxlened  Pharaoh's  heart,"  and  who  affirmed,  for  the  proposition  of  his  discourse, 
that  the  Lord  did  not  harden  Pharaoh's  heart;  and  on  leaving  the  church,  was  asked, 
**  which  his  hearers  must  believe,  his  sermon  or  his  text  ?  " 
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aimed  to  meet  the  Bible  at  every  point,  to  concur  with  it  whenever  he 
met  it,  to  foUow  out  all  its  varieties  of  style,  and  to  unfold  the  meaning 
of  the  last  and  the  New  Testament  made  by  the  Infinite  Father  to  his 
ofi&pring.  So  resolute  was  this  reverent  man  in  copying  the  idiomatic 
phrases  of  the  inspired  Model,  that  he  has  been  censured  as  a  slave  to 
the  UUer  of  that  Model.  On  the  other  hand,  he  aimed  to  be  so  rational 
in  explaining  the  import  of  these  phrases,  that  he  has  been  censured  for 
exalting  certain  First  Principles  of  philosophy  above  the  revealed 
word.  ^  He  had  a  double  soul,"  says  Dr.  Withington,  and  men  are  in 
a  dispute  whether  he  was  too  pertinacious  as  a  literal  Biblicbt,  or  too 
rationalistic  as  a  philosophical  interpreter.^ 

A  suggestive  characteristic  of  Enmions  as  a  theologian  is,  that  he 
never  seems  to  felter  in  his  nomenclature.  He  is  such  an  erect  Galvinist 
that  he  will  not  stoop  to  utter  an  apologetic  phrase,  or  betray  a  hesitatmg, 
staggering  purpose.  If  he  had  condescended  to  explain  the  words 
uttered  in  one  sermon  by  the  words  uttered  in  another,  he  would  have 
mollified  the  paragraphs  which  are  condemned  as  harsh.  But  then  he 
would  have  been  less  galvanic  than  he  is  now,  and  he  would  have  im- 
veiled  a  wavering  mind,  instead  of  the  unbending  Genevan  spirit  He 
would  never  have  deigned  to  utter  the  following  paraphrase  of  the  most 
unpopular  sentences  in  the  most  unpopular  of  his  discourses  (Works,  II. 
391,  392)  ;  and  yet,  all  the  important  words  of  this  paraphrase  are  taken 
from  his  scattered  publications,  or  conversational  remarks.  When  they 
are  gathered  up  and  placed  in  juxtaposition,  they  are  uncongenial  with 
the  style  of  the  independent  bishop;  but  they  are  a  fit  commentary  on 
his  real  meaning. 

"  It  is  often  thtnight  and  aaid,  that  nothing  nure  was  necessary  on  GocPs  part,  in  order  to 
fit  Pharaoh  for  destruction,  than  hardy  to  leave  him  to  himsdf.  But  God  knew,  that  no 
external  means  and  motives  wovid  he  sufficient  of  themsdves  to  firm  his  moral  character, 
[Do  yon  not  remember,  how  often  I  hare  quoted  the  words  of  Paul,  'Not  that  we  are 
sufficient  of  otirselves  to  think  any  thing  as  dfoursetves  ;  *  in  Gk>d  '  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being;'  if  he  leare  us  to  oar  own  strength,  we  cease  to  exist.  I  now 
proceed  with  my  disooorse.]  He  determined,  therefore,  to  operate  on  his  heart  itself,  and 
cause  him  to  put  forth  certain  evil  exercises  in  the  view  ofcertcdn  external  motives.   [Does  this 

^  When  Professor  Stuart  be|;an  his  philological  career  at  Andover,  he  made  various 
remarks  which  seemed  to  indicate,  that  men  must  examine  the  words  of  the  Bible, 
without  any  preconceived  opinion  in  regard  to  any  ethical  or  relieious  truth.  In  1817 
Emmons  published  a  Discourse  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  those  remarks.  This 
discourse  has  been  ably  reviewed  by  Dr.  Leonard  Withington,  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  Vol.  V.  pp.  625-633.  In  one  of  his  earlier  sermons,  Emmons  enunciated  his 
favorite  principle  of  interpretation  thus :  "  Texts  ought  never  to  be  adduced  to  explain 
and  establish  any  first  principles ;  hnt  first  principles  are  to  be  adduced  to  explain  and 
establish  the  sense  of  every  text  of  Scripture.  It  is  easy  to  select  particular  jpassagjes, 
which,  without  a  true  explanation,  will  i^pear  to  support  the  most  absurd  doctnne 
that  ever  was  imbibed  and  piopagtttod." 

VOL.  I.  KK 
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o£fend  yoa  ?  Do  yon  prefer  to  say,  that  the  la\T8  of  his  nature  operated  on  Pharaoh's 
heart?  That  is  what  I  mean,  proyided  that  the  laws  of  nature  ars^  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  calls  them,  ' the  established  modes  of  God^$ operation*  Do  yon  choose  to 
say,  that  motives  caused  Pharaoh  to  put  forth  evil  exercises  ?  That  is  what  I  mean, 
provided  that  the  motives  are  not  regarded  as  independent  of  Divine  efficiency ;  foi 
all  the  motives  that  influence  us  are  suggested  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  these  laws 
are  the  established  modes  of  GodPs  operation,  and  what  motives  do  instmmentany, 
God  must  do  ultimately,  else  he  is  not  the  Universal  Cause,  I  now  oontinne  my 
discourse.]  When  Moses  coiled  upon  him  to  let  the  people  go.  Clod  stood  bjf  him  and 
moved  him  to  refuse.  [I  am  accused  of  believing,  that  the  soul  of  Pharaoh  was  a  mere 
series  of  exercises  produced  by  a  Foreign  Power.  But  no.  Qod  stood  by  him  and 
moved  him,  a  person  existing  as  really  as  the  person  of  God  exists.  But  I  go  on  with 
my  sermon.]  When  Moses  interceded  for  him  and  procured  him  respite,  God  stood  bg 
him  and  moved  him  to  exuh  in  his  obstinacy.  [Do  you  think  this  language  unscientific  ? 
it  is  better  than  scientific ;  it  is  Biblical;  for  we  read,  'the  night  following  the  Lotrd  stood 
by  him ; '  and  '  the  angd  of  the  Lord  stood  by  him  ;*  and, '  they  have  moved  me  to  jealousy  ;* 
the  Lord  *  moved  David  against  them  to  say.  Go,  number  Israel ; '  and,  God  *  moved  them  to 
depart  from  him ;  *  and  *  they  moved  him  to  jealousy  with  their  graven  images  ; '  and  God 
says, '/  will  move  them  to  jealousy ;'  a  motive  is  that  which  moves,  and  motives  are 
suggested  by  natural  law,  and  that  is  a  Providential  law,  and  that  is  an  operation  of 
Gk>d.  But  I  return  to  my  sermon.]  When  the  people  departedfrom  his  kingdom,  God 
stood  by  him,  and  moved  him  to  pursue  after  them  with  increased  malice  and  revenge.  [I 
tell  you  now,  as  I  have  often  told  you  before,  that '  /  use  this  phraseology  because  it  is 
scriptural.'  But  I  proceed.]  And  what  God  did  on  such  particular  occasions,  he  did 
at  all  times.  [Do  you  look  upon  this  as  unfair?  Not  so ;  for,  on  all  these  occasions, 
God  left  Pharaoh  with  *as  much  power  to  do  right  as  to  do  wrong;'  during  all  this 
time  God  made  it  '  as  easy '  for  him  to  act  right  as  to  act  wrong ;  yea  more,  at  all 
times,  Grod  leaves  it '  easier  for  a  man  to  do  well  than  to  do  HI.*  When  he  moves  moral 
agents,  he  does  not  compel  them.  But  I  resume  my  thread  of  remark.]  He  am<«mi* 
ally  hardened  his  heart,  and  governed  aU  the  exercises  of  his  mind,  from  t/ie  day  of  his  birth 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  [Do  you  complain  again,  of  this  language  ?  The  meekest 
man  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth  was  inspired  to  say  eleven  times,  that  the  Lord  would  or 
did  harden  Pharaoh's  heart.  '  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses: —  Go  in  ufito  Pharaoh, 
for  I  have  hardened  his  heart.'  *  And  I,beh6ld  I,  wiU  harden  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians* 
Moses  also  informs  us  of  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon, '  the  Lord  thy  God  hardened  his 
spirit,  and  made  his  heart  obstinate,'  Bven  the  beloved  disciple  quotes  finom  Esaiaa 
the  words :  God  *  hath  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened  their  heart.'  Do  you  condemn 
me  for  quoting  the  same  words  ?  Do  you  complain,  that  these  words  are  figurative? 
I  know  they  are.  But  do  not  men  find  fkult  with  my  stylo,  because  it  is  too  literal, 
and  prosaic,  and  bald  ?  How  shall  I  speak  ?  If  I  pipe,  men  will  not  dance ;  if  I 
mourn,  they  will  not  lament.  If  I  write  in  plain  language,  I  am  blamed  for  not 
writing  in  metaphors ;  if  I  employ  metaphors,  I  am  blamed  for  not  employing  plain 
language.  But  I  go  back  to  my  sermon.]  '  This  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare 
him  for  his  final  state.  All  other  methods  without  this  would  have  failed  of  fitting  him  for 
destruction.'  [Do  you  shrink  fi:om  saying :  '  God  prepared  Pharaoh '  ?  '  For  this  very 
purpose  have  I  raised,  or  as  some  interpret  it,  roused,  stirred  thee  up,  that  I  may  show 
my  power  in  thee; '  *  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  (or  prepared  far)  destruction.'  Do  you 
shrink  from  these  inspired  words  1  1  stand  where  the  Bible  stands.  I  say  what  tiie 
Bible  says.  If  the  Bible  sanctions  Hebrew  idioms,  they  are  good  enough  fbr  my 
sermons.    Are  they  wise  Idioms  ?  yoa  ask.    The  Wise  Teacher  hai  reoommeoded 
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them.  —  Are  ih&j  safe  1  It  is  choatfi  strfe  to  copy  the  words  of  Inspiratum.  Are 
thej  not  too  bold  for  modest  men  to  use  ?  I  have  said  to  yon  often,  and  I  say  to 
you  once  more :  '  Arrogance  cotisists  in  denying  what  God  hod  asserted,  but  modesty  in 
bdieving  and  maintaining  it*  To  deny  what  God  has  asserted;  'to  be  vrise  above  what 
is  written, — this  is  red  arrogance  and  preswnption,  in  whomsoever  it  is  found,*  Men 
have  called  me  presnmptnons,  because  I  have  said  that  God  makes  men  sin.  I  have 
used  this  word,  because  the  readers  of  our  English  Bible  are  wont  to  hear  it  in  such 
verses  as, '  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  iat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy.'  You  tell 
God  '  will  strike  wicked  men  with  giddiness  and  stupidity  ;  *  and  again  he  says  :  '  If  you 
me  that  these  verses  are  figurative.  But  they  imply  what  John  Calvin  says^  that 
must  come  to  the  predestination  of  God.*  I  know  that  in  the  phrase,  '  By  one  man's 
inquire  into  the  first  cause  [of  the  spiritual  blindness  with  which  men  are  visited]  we 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners ; '  the  word,  made,  should  be  exchanged  for 
constituted.  But  tit  whatever  sense  men  were  put  into  the  place  of  sinners,  they  were 
put  there  by  a  divine  decree ;  and  in  whatever  sense  God  decreed  to  constitute  them 
sinners,  in  that  same  sense  ha  fulfilled  his  own  decree ;  and  when  he  constituted  them 
sinners,  he  secured  the  certainty  that  they  would  sin ;  and  when  I  say  that  he  made 
men  sin,  I  mean  nothing  more  than  that  he  made  a  decree  that  they  sin,  and  made  his 
Providence  fulfil  his  decree." 


§  8,  Hie  Creed  of  JSmmons  is  generally  misapprehended. 

Fomung  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  perspicuity,  men  have  not 
searched  for  the  recondite  idea  that  lies  under  his  &cile  style.  Know* 
ing  that  he  has  conversed  as  a  brother  with  friends  who  are  jet  in  the 
noon  of  their  life,  men  have  interpreted  his  words  by  the  standard  of 
the  present  age,  instead  of  intei^reting  them  by  the  standard  of  the 
age  to  which  he  belonged.  If  he  had  died  in  1810,  when  sixtj-five 
years  old,  he  would  have  been  estimated  more  correctly  than  he  is  now, 
having  died  in  1840,  when  ninety-five  years  old.  If  he  had  written 
scholastic  treatises  on  theology,  he  would  have  made  a  fuller  development 
of  his  belief,  than  he  could  make  in  insulated  discourses.  He  used 
various  terms,  as  hearty  wittj  ejpmencyy  etc.,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and 
these  peculiarities  of  diction  have  been  unheeded  by  his  critics.  Over- 
looking the  Formative  Principles  of  his  creed,  men  have  not  explained 
it  according  to  his  intent  in  stating  it,  but  according  to  their  own  ideas 
or  suspicions.  Some  of  the  Principles  which  guided  his  reasonings,  we 
have  considered  already.  Others  will  be  suggested  by  the  following 
notice  of  the  particulars  in  which  he  has  been  misapprehended. 

A.-— He  has  been  supposed  to  teach  that  the  Soul  is  a  mere  Series  of  Exercises. 

He  has  been  so  understood  by  President  Dwight  of  New  Haven^ 
Professors  Woods  and  Stuart  of  Andover,  Richards  of  Auburn,  Anderson 
of  Maryville,  and  others.  It  has  been  forgotten,  that  one  great  aim  of 
Emmons  was  to  emphasize  the  truths,  that  man  is  a  moral  ttgent^  and  has 
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a  nature  the  substance  of  which  is  sptrituoL  His  early  interest  in  the 
Infidel  oontroversj  (see  pp.  363-4,  above),  prompted  him  to  make  his 
representations  of  the  human  soul  diverge  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
matertaUstic.  He  therefore  chose  not  to  speak  of  the  mind  as  a  thing 
but  as  an  agent,  not  as  a  substratum  but  as  a  person  ;  he  is  emphatic  in 
discriminating  between  an  act  and  a  motion,  and  is  so  eager  to  make 
men  believe  in  the  activity/,  by  which  he  means  the  voluntariness,  of  all 
moral  character,  that  he  uses  terms  which  seem  to  represent  activity  as 
the  very  essence  of  the  souL  His  ontological  and  psychological  views 
may  be  explained  by  the  sentences  in  the  annexed  columns.  See 
Orig.  Ed.  I.  321,  322,  339 ;  IH.  339 ;  IV.  851,  856,  508,  522 ;  V.  124, 
188,  246,  585,  539 ;  VL  112, 119,  408. 


The  Spirituality  of  the  Soulj  the  Activity 
and  Voluntariness  of  moral  Character; 
the  LnpoesHnUhi  of  farming  (xn  idea  of  an 
inerifWusive  Soul;  Activity  Essential  to 
the  i&ture  of  the  Mind, 

The  yery  nature  of  the  soul ''  10  all  per- 
ception, senBibility,  and  actiyity ;  **  "the 
veiy  essence  of  the  soul  consists  in  per- 
cepaon,  sensibility,  activity,  and  voli- 
tion ; "  "we  are  consdons  of  haying  per- 
ception, reason,  conscience,  memory,  and 
volition;  these  are  the  essendal  proper- 
ties of  the  sool,  and  in  these  properties 
the  essence  of  the  son!  consists ;  we  can 
form  no  conception  of  the  soul  as  distinct 
from  these  properties,  or  as  ilbid  foundation 
of  them." 


"We  may  as  easily  conceive  tiiat  all 
holy  affections  should  spring  from  that 
piece  of  flesh  which  is  literally  called 
the  heart,  as  to  conceive  that  they  should 
spring  from  any  principle  daxnd  of  activ- 
ity.** 

"All  we  know  about  body  are  its 
properties;  and  all  we  know  about 
mind  are  its  properties ;  and,  by  knowing 
these,  we  know  that  matter  and  mind  are 
essentially  different ;  and,  so  long  as  they 
exist,  they  must  be  distinct  existences/' 

"For  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
corrupt  and  sinnil*  nature,  prior  to,  and 
distinct  from,  corrupt  and  sinful  exercises." 

"If  a  good  heart  were  distinct  from 
love,  then  we  oonld  Ibrm  a  dear  idea  of 


The  Soul  is  not  a  mere  Series  of  Exercises, 
but  possesses  Pouters,  and  is  a  Substance. 

The  souls  of  sinners  "  comprise  all  thehr 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  that  consti- 
tute them  proper  persons,  or  moral  aaents." 
[Emmons  often  recognizes  the  distinction 
between  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  its 
actions;  between  its  nature  and  its  exer- 
cises.] "  To  require  or  forbid  any  exer- 
cise or  action  wiuout  the  heart,  would  be 
the  same  as  to  require  or  forbid  an  act 
without  an  agent,  which  is  palpably  ah- 
surd" 

"We  know  that  the  soul — is  not  a 
material,  but  a  spiritual  substance" 

"  He  [Jehoyah]  hates  sinners  themselves, 
who  are  deprayed,  who  are  selfish,  who 
are  impenitent,  viio  are  unbelieying,  who 
are  disobedient,  and  who  are  rebellious. 
Christ  did  not  preach  about  sin  in  the  (Uh 
stract,  as  being  an  object  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure; but  about  sinners  themselves 
being  tiie  objects  of  God's  displeasure." 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  a  distinct 
faculty  of  will,  as  has  been  generally 
supposed,  in  oitler  to  put  forth  extemu 
actions  or  internal  exercises."  [The 
theory  of  Emmons  was,  that  the  soul,  as  a 
substance,  puts  forth  yoluntaiy  exercises, 
and  it  is  inexpedient  to  ascribe  these 
exercises  to  a  distinct  fiicultj.  The 
theory  implies,  that  there  are  other  dis- 
tinct faculties,  and  that  the  spiritual 
substance,  Im  its  very  nature,  peHbrma 
the  act  of  choice.  It  is  not,  then,  mere 
choice  or  mere  act] 

"  We  are  not  certahi  that  tiie  soul  of 
the  child  does  proceed  directiy  from  the 
parents."  (By  many  such  modes  of 
expression,  jBmmons  implies,  that  he 
regarded  the  soul  as  a  substance;  for  if 
it  be  mere  acts,  it  must  necessarily  pro- 
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U  [as]  distinct  firm  love.    But  wheneyer  ceed  directly  finom  God,  and  cannot  po8- 

we  think  of  a  aood  heart,  either  in  onr-  siblj  proceed  from  the  parents,  and  the 

skves  or  in  others,  we  think  of  kind,  frankness  of  Emmons  would  not  bavd 

tender,  benerolent  feelings,  or  the  exer-  allowed  him  to  8ay,"IFe  are  not  certain," 

dses  of  pare,  divine  love.    And  it  is  oat  etc.    He  implies  the  same  in  passages 

of  oar  power  to  conceive  of  a  good  heart,  quoted  on  pp.  366,  374-383,  385,  386, 

which  18  not  wholly  comoosed  of  good  390-392,  and  others  of  this  Memoir.] 
affections,  or  the  genuine  feelings  of  true 
benevoieuoe*'' 


A  noted  Sermon  of  Dr.  Dwight,  entitled :  "  The  Soul  not  a  Chain  of 
Ideas  and  Exercises/'  was  aimed  at  a  theory  supposed  to  be  involved  in 
the  first  of  the  preceding  columns.  Tliat  the  words  of  this  column  were 
designed,  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  mental  substratum,  but  to  ex- 
press, with  an  emphasis,  the  activity  which  is  essential  to  the  sovly  and 
the  voluntariness  which  is  essential  to  character^  is  distinctly  asserted  in 
the  following  communication,  addressed  in  1857  to  the  author  of  this 
IVIemoir  by  a  divine  who  was  a  son-in-law,  a  confidential  friend,  for 
twenty  years  a  near  clerical  neighbor,  of  Emmons,  and  the  editor  of  his 
Works. 

Letter  of  Rev.  Jacob  Ide,  D.  2>. 

Emmons  considered  the  sonl  as  a  spirit,  or  invisible  agent,  a  consdous,  intelligent^ 
active  agent,  capable  of  knowing  and  doing  the  will  of  God,  and  by  him  placed  under 
moral  law,  and  held  accountable  for  every  act  of  obedience  or  disobedience  to  this 
law.  In  a  manuscript  sermon  of  Emmons  upon  Matt  16  :  20,  "For  what  is  a  man 
profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  Or  what  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  sonl,"  I  find  the  following  definition :  "  The  soul  is 
that  immaterial,  living,  thinking  spirit,  which  we  are  conscious  of  possessing,  and 
which  raises  us  above  all  the  animal  world,  and  which  gives  us  the  nearest  resem- 
blaace  to  our  Maker.  Though  the  sotd  has  neither  form,  nor  extension,  nor  solidity, 
nor  any  of  the  properties  of  matter,  yet  it  has  powers  and  faculties  which  form  a 
capacity  for  every  thing  that  is  great  and  noble."  And  in  the  progress  of  this  dis- 
course, he  says  that  the  capacity  of  the  human  soul  for  knowledge,  usefulness,  and 
happiness,  is  strictly  infinite. 

In  a  discourse  on  the  superiority  of  men  to  animals,  he  says  of  man,  that  he  has, 
not  only  the  powers  of  perception  and  memoiy,  and  volition  in  common  with  other 
animals,  but  the  power  of  reason,  the  power  of  imagination,  the  power  of  perceiving 
cause  and  effect  and  the  marks  of  wisdom  and  design  in  all  the  works  of  nature  and 
art,  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  error,  the  capacity  of  uniting  in 
affection  with  all  intelligent  beings  and  sensitive  natures,  and  the  fiiculty  of  distin- 
guishing between  right  and  wrong,  or  moral  good  and  moral  evil.  Emmons  has 
been  charged  with  believing  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  personality  in  the  soul  of 
man,  or  that  in  reality,  there  is,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  no  soul ;  but 
only  certain  exercises,  without  any  real  being  to  put  them  forth.  He  never  believed 
any  sudi  thing.  In  his  view  the  soul  is  that  living  and  immortal  being,  of  whom  these 
exercises,  so  far  as  they  are  voluntary,  are  the  accountable  acts,  and  who  will,  in  the 
day  of  retribution,  be  rewarded  or. punished,  according  to  their  conformity  or  non- 
conformity to  the  great  law  of  love.    He  always  spoke  of  bve  as  the  act  ^  a  being 
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that  loyed  -^of  sabmission  bb  on  act  of  a  being  that  sabmitted, — of  repentance  as  an] 
act  of  a  being  that  repented,  — of  faith  as  an  act  t)/*  a  being  that  belieyed,  — of  obedi-' 
ence  as  an  act  of  a  being  that  obeyed,  —  and  of  disobedience  as  on  act  of  a  being  who 
transgressed  the  law  of  God.  He  did  not  belief  e  that  each  of  these  acts  was  without 
cm  actor,  that  each  of  these  effects  was  without  a  human  cause,  or  that  each  of  these 
yirtaes  and  vices  came  into  existence  without  any  one  rightfully  answerable  for  its 
moral  quality.  Nor  did  he  consider  them  as  the  acts  of  God.  Though  he  recognized 
the  agency  of  God,  as  the  tdtimate  source  of  all  things,  and  as  that  to  which  in  this 
sense  they  might  all  be  ascribed,  yet  he  considered  the  persons  who  put  them  forth,  as 
their  onig  proper  and  responsible  authors,  Pharaoh  himself  hardened  his  own  heart, 
and  was  for  that  reason  the  proper  object  of  censure,  andjustlg  deserving  of  the  fear- 
ful judgments  with  which  he  was  visited.  It  is  a  well  known  and  fiBtvorite  opinion  of 
Emmons,  that  every  man  has  a  natural  power  to  obey  or  disobey  his  Maker.  He 
even  asserts  that  man  has  a  natural,  but  not  moral,  power  to  frustrate  God's  decrees. 
But  if  man  is  nothing  in  distinction  from  his  acts,  has  no  soul  save  the  exercises  tiiat 
are  required  of  him,  and  which  he  is  said  to  put  forth,  what  is  this  natural  power  to 
obey  or  disobey  the  will  of  God, — to  conform  to  or  oppose  the  divine  decrees  ?  He 
says  of  men  (Vol.  II.  p.  476),  "  They  are  real  and  proper  agents  in  all  their  voluntaty 
exercises  and  exertions.  Their  actions  are  their  own,  and  as  much  their  own  as  if 
ih^  acted  without  any  dependence  upon  God  or  any  other  being  in  the  universe.  If  a  man 
loves  God,  his  love  is  his  own  exercise,  and  a  real  virtue  and  beauty  in  his  character. 
If  a  man  hates  God,  his  hatred  is  his  own  sin,  and  a  blemish  in  his  character."  Again 
he  says,  '*  Unless  God  represented  men  as  the  authors  of  their  own  actions,  he  would 
not  represent  them  in  their  true  light." — (Vol.  IL  p.  437.)  Now  I  ask :  "  If  there  is 
nothing  in  man  of  which  diaracter  can  be  predicated,  or  to  which  it  can  be  attached, — 
if  there  is  no  soul  to  put  forth  tiiese  exercises,  — no  person  whose  own  they  are,  what 
did  Emmons  mean  by  the  language  he  nsed  ?  " 

How  the  opinion  originated,  that  he  believed  ihe  soul  of  man  to  be  a  mere  series 
of  exercises,  I  do  not  know.  If  the  opinion  were  correct,  it  ought  to  be  known  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  his  own  unequivocal  avowal.  But  although  intimately  acquainted ' 
with  him  for  many  years,  I  never  heard  him  express  this  belief.  I  have  inquired  of 
those  ministers  nearer  to  him  in  age  than  myself,  and  who  have  enjoyed  a  better  op- 
portunity than  I  to  know  his  views  on  this  subject,  and  I  can  find  none  who  ever  heard 
him  avow  this  opinion.  There  are  now  living,  two  very  aged  clergymen,^  intimate 
and  highly  esteemed  friends  of  his,  accustomed  to  discuss  with  him,  in  a  free  and  fa- 
miliar manner,  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  for  many  years  members  with  him  of  the 
same  Association,  and  familiar  with,  his  remadcs  in  that  body,  both  of  whom  say  un- 
hesitatingly, that  he  did  not  believe  the  absurd  opinion  so  frequently  attributed  to  him. 
One  of  them^  says  that  he  conversed  with  the  doctor  partictdarly  on  thu  subject,  and 
was  told  by  him,  that  he  read  the  work  of  Berkeley,  and  was  at  first  much  perplexed  with 
it,  but  when  he  read  it  the  second  time,  he  saw  its  fallacy,  and  thought  he  could  answer 
it'    After  much  inquiry  on  the  subject,  of  his  students  in  theology,  and  many  of  the 

1  Rev.  Otis  Thomson,  of  Abington,  since  dead,  and  Ber.  Thomas  Williams,  of 
Providence. 

»  Rev.  Mr.  Williams. 

'  Knowing  that  the  writings  of  Bishop  Berkeley  affected  the  speculations  of  some 
New  England  divines,  and  supposing  that  the  Bishop  exerted  as  prolonged  an  influence 
upon  Dr.  Emmons  as  upon  T>r,  West,  and  never  having  heard  the  foregoing  positivo 
testimony  against  this  (common)  supposition,  the  author  of  this  Memoir  wrote,  what 
he  now  recalls,  the  statements  conoenung  Emmons,  which  aro  foand  on  pp.  div.,  dr. 
of  his  Works,  Orig.  Ed. 
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chtuich  aad  people  who  heard  him  preach  for  years,  I  can  find  none  who  recollect  the 
avowal  of  such  views  as  are  now  fteqnentlj  attribated  to  him. 

He  did,  however,  publish  some  things,  which,  to  a  careless  or  superficial  reader, 
especially  one  disposed  to  disparage  his  theology,  might  give  occasion  to  the  report  in 
question.  For  instance,  he  said  that  God  creates  the  volitions  of  men.  This  has 
been  assumed  by  some  of  his  opponents  as  proof  positive,  that  these  exercises  are 
connected  with  no  personal  soul  as  the  responsible  author.  Their  inference  is,  that  if 
God  creates  the  volitions  of  men,  they  are  his,  and  not  their  acts, — that  his  agency 
necessarily  excludes  theirs.  But  this  inference  is  entirely  unauthorized,  and  in  face 
of  his  oft-repeated  and  well-sustamed  assertion,  that  mankind  are  adive  while  they  are 
acted  upon,  in  all  their  holy  volitions.  Those  who  make  tiie  above  objection,  seem  to 
nnderstand  "created'*  here  as  a  literal,  and  not  a  figurative  expression,  as  though  it 
were  an  act  of  physical  power  upon  a  material  subject.  But  who  does  not  know,  that 
this  veiy  word  is  one  which  the  Apostle  uses,  when  he  speaks  of  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  changing  the  hearts  of  men  ?  "For  we  are  his  toorkmanshipf  created  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God  hath  foreordained  that  we  should  walk  in 
them."  **  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness."  Is  not  that  divine  influence  upon  the  soul  of  man,  by  which 
he  passes  from  death  unto  life,  and  makes  progress  in  holiness  rather  than  sin,  here  indi- 
cated by  the  word  created  ?  And  did  not  David  use  the  same  word  when  he  prayed 
for  an  influence  from  on  high  to  purify  his  affections,  and  secure  his  continued  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  Heaven  1  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God ;  renew  a  right 
^irit  within  me."  Dr.  Emmons  was  once  asked  why  he  used  the  word  create,  when 
he  meant  no  more  than  the  agency  of  God  in  forming  the  moral  character  of  men. 
His  answer  was,  "  Because  it  is  the  word  that  the  Bible  uses  when  speaking  on  the 
same  subject."  He  does  not  mean,  that  God,  in  this  case,  operates  upon  dead  mat- 
ter, — much  less  upon  nothing  at  all,  when  he  creates  the  volitions  of  men.  But  that 
he  exerts  a  spiritual  agency  upon  human  souls,  who  have  a  spiritual,  active  nature,  and 
this  agency  is  suited  to  influence  them  to  the  exercise  of  the  free  and  accountable  vo- 
litions which  he  sees  will  fulfil  his  wise  and  holy  designs.  The  inference,  from  the 
&ct  that  the  Doctor  speaks  of  God's  creating  the  volitions  of  men,  that  they  have  no 
souls  to  which  they  belong,  is  therefore  entirely  gratuitous  and  unauthorized. 

He  did  deny,  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  soul,  of  a  moral  nature,  holy  or  sinful^ 
besides  its  exercises.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  not  only  that  we  are  conscious  of 
nothing  else,  but  that  we  know  there  is  nothing  else  holy  or  sinful,  because  all  holiness 
and  sin  consist  in  a  conformity  to,  or  transgression  of  the  law  of  God.  When  com- 
bating his  opponents  of  the  Taste-Scheme,  he  would  deny  theur  right  to  assume  that 
tiiere  was  a  principle  of  holiness  or  sin,  back  of  all  exercises  of  the  soul,  and  from 
which,  as  their  source,  they  all  sprang.  He  charged  them  with  reasoning  from  that  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  and  of  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  they  could  know 
nothing.  Now  it  is  not  impossible,  that  his  denial  of  the  existence  of  any  thing  sinjul 
or  holy  in  the  soul  anterior  to  its  exercises,  may- sometimes  have  been  mistaken  by  his 
opponents  for  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  any  sod,  but  its  exercises.  And  considering 
the  strong  tendency  of  excited  disputants  to  misrepresent  Uieir  opponents  with  a  view 
to  make  them  odious,  or  gain  an  advantage  of  them,  I  would  respectfully  ask.  Is  it 
any  more  strange  than  many  other  things  we  know,  that  they  should  take  occasion 
from  his  frank  and  repeated  avowal  of  the  latter,  to  charge  him  with  the  former  ? 

Li  the  opinion  of  Emmons,  activity  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  the  soul.  To  sup- 
pose it  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  is  to  suppose  it  to  be  in  the  condition  of  a  material  sub- 
^anoe,  and  to  render  it  impossible  to  distinguish  it,  in  our  conceptions,  from  dead 
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matter.  He  sajs,  "  I  know  it  is  generally  gnpposed,  that  the  sotil  itself  is  distinct 
from  all  its  perceptions,  sensibility  and  exercises.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  soul  without  perception,  sensibility  and  actiyity.  A  soul  devoid  of  all 
such  exercises,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  mere  senseless  and  lifeless  body."-' 
(Vol.  III.  p.  725.)  "We  know  that  the  soul  has  neither  length,  nor  breadth,  nor 
figure,  nor  visibility,  nor  any  o(iier  property  of  matter ;  and  consequently  we  know, 
that  it  is  not  a  material,  but  a  spiritual  substance.  As  the  soul  is  aU  spirit,  so  it  is  all 
activity.  We  can  form  no  idea  of  a  dormant,  inactive  spirit.  Separate  activity  from 
the  soul  and  its  existence  is  not  conceivable." — (Orig.  Ed.  YI.  p.  408.)  This  lan- 
guage, often  used  by  him,  might  lead  some  to  think,  and  say,  that  he  believed  in  no 
soul,  but  in  mere  exercises.  But  observe,  he  not  only  speaks  of  its  existence,  but  calls 
it  a  spiritual  substance,  which  is  a  plain  recognition  of  it  as  a  real  being,  to  whom  its 
properties  and  acts  belong. 

What  if  he  does  say,  "  We  can  form  no  idea  of  the  soul  as  distinct  from  its  essential 
properties  1 "  What  objection  is  there  to  this,  if  these  properties  belong  to  its  spiritual 
nature,  and  cannot  be  separated  without  changing  its  nature  ?  What  if,  as  Emmons 
says,  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  soul  as  the  foundcUian  of  these  properties,  if,  in 
fact,  it  has  nothing  in  its  nature  that  in  the  least  degree  resembles  a  foundation,  or 
any  other  material  object,  but  is  a  purdy  spiritual  substance,  of  which  no  idea  is  pos- 
sible, but  that  which  is  suggested  by  a  consciousness  of  a  spirit's  actions  ?  Is  the  im- 
possibility of  gaining  a  conception  of  the  soul,  when  the  dements  of  tohich  it  is  composed 
are  separated  from  it,  decisive  proof  that  none  can  be  gained  when  these  remain  f  Must 
we  conclude,  from  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  soul's  existence 
when  its  essential  properties  are  all  unseen,  that  there  is  no  sotd,  when  these  are  mat- 
ters of  consciousness  every  hour  ? 

Emmons  did  not  pretend  to  know  all  about  the  soul.  He  did  not  deny  that  there 
might  be  some  substance,  constitution,  or  nature  Uiat  is  unknowable.  But  he  con- 
tended, that  all  we  do  know  about  it  is  purely  spiritual,  different  entirdy  from  every 
thing  material.  True,  he  did  say  that  the  properties  of  the  soul  constitute  its  essence, 
as  much  as  the  properties  of  matter  constitute  its  essence.  But  by  essence  he  meant 
here,  in  both  cases,  nominal  essence,  or  that  which  is  knowable, — the  properties,  and 
not  the  real  essence; — not  as  Locke  would  say,  "the  constitution  of  its  invisible 
parts,  on  which  its  properties  depend,  which  are  unknowable  to  us."  Emmons  did 
not  deny  that  there  is  a  real  essence  of  the  soul,  he  only  denied  that  there  is  a  dormant 
essence  of  it.  AU  that  is  inconceivable  about  this  real  essence,  he  regarded  as  an  im- 
proper subject  of  affirmation  or  denial.  He  would  not  adopt,  as  the  basis  of  his  rea- 
soning, nor  wotild  he  allow  his  opponents  to  adopt,  any  proposition  which  is  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  thought  He  took  great  pains  to  expose  what  he  consid- 
ered an  assumption,  that  there  is  an  inactive,  dormant  principle,  taste,  or  pr(^)ensityy 
back  of  all  the  exercises  and  faculties,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  as  the  ground, 
source,  or  cause  of  them  all ;  and  especially,  that  there  is  any  thing  sinful  or  holy  in 
this  principle.  This,  in  his  estimation,  was  attributing  a  property  of  matter  Uy  the 
mind,  and  making  this  material  something  die  ground  of  aU  our  spiritual  exercises. 
Without  denying  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  mind  of  idiich  we' are  not  conacioiiB, 
ho  was  careftd  to  have  it  understood,  that  he  recognized  nothing  but  what  is  Spirit, 
Be  it  so,  he  seemed  to  say,  that  there  is  a  substance  to  the  soul,  it  is  a  spiritual,  and 
not  a  material  substance. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  phUosophy  of  Emmons,  or  the  propriety  of  the 
phraseology  which  he  has  occasionaUy  used  on  this  subject,  his  own  language  itsdf  — *• 
even  that  which  is  used  in  connection  with  the  passages  thought  to  indicate  the  <^iiiioii 
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in  question,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  beliered  no  sadi  thing.  When  he  speaks  of 
perception,  reason,  memory,  conscience,  and  volition,  as  properties  of  the  soul,  does 
not  his  language  irresistibly  imply,  that  there  is  a  soul  to  perceive,  to  reason,  to  re- 
member, to  feel  moral  ob%ation,  and  to  will  either  right  or  wrong  ?  Can  any  one 
seriously  think  that  such  a  man  as  Emmons,  ever  believed  that  perception  is  a  possi- 
bility, without  a  soul  to  perceive  ?  that  there  is  or  can  be  any  such  thing  as  reason  or 
reasoning,  without  a  soul  possessing  the  faculty  of  reason,  or  carrying  on  the  process  ? 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral  sensibility,  without  a  soul  actually  discerning  be- 
tween good  and  evil  ?  Is  such  a  thing  as  memory  conceivable,  without  a  soul  capa- 
ble of  recalling  what  it  has  previously  seen,  heard,  or  known  ?  What  is  volition  1 
what  did  Emmons  believe  the  volition  of  man  to  be,  but  his  soul,  loving  or  hating, 
choosing  or  refusing  ?  Those  who,  in  view  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  can  persuade 
themselves  that  Emmons  denied  the  proper  being  of  a  soul,  while  he  spake  thus  of  ita 
properties  and  acts,  must  either  believe  that  he  was  destitute  of  common  sense,  or 
show  that  they  themselves  are  wanting  in  this  important  instinct. 


B.  —  He  has  been  supposed  to  teach,  not  only  the  Fact  that  God  does  secure  the 
Fulfilment  of  his  Deorees,  but  also  the  Mode  in  which  He  secures  their  Fulfilment. 

If  a  man  believes  that  the  Soyereign,  who  forms  his  porpoees  in  eter- 
nity, does  not  so  govern  the  universe  in  time  as  to  secure  the  fulfilment 
of  these  purposes,  that  man  may  be  a  kind-hearted  citizen  and  an  oblig- 
ing neighbor,  but  he  is  no  Calvinist.  Emmons  had  such  an  intense  de- 
sire to  represent  the  Providence  of  God  as  coextensive  and  coincident 
with  the  Decrees  of  God,  that  he  overiooked  all  theories  with  r^ard  to 
the  mode  of  conducting  this  Providence.  (See  Orig.  Ed.  I.  80;  IV. 
844,  345,  871 ;  V.  147,  565 ;  VI.  54.)  Here  as  elsewhere  he  struck  at 
the  ultimate  fact,  and  would  not  notice  the  intervening  methods.  His 
critics  have  mistaken  him,  because  they  have  not  looked  so  far  into  the 
distance  as  he.  They  have  been  unmindful  of  his  great  aim  to  reach 
the  practical  truth,  and  to  develop  the  end  which  God  secures,  and  which 
lies  beyond  the  means  and  the  methods  in  which  Grod  secures  it.  Em- 
mons would  have  saved  his  critics  from  several  misapprehensions  of  his 
meaning,  if,  here  and  there,  he  had  turned  his  eye  away  from  the  fact 
that  Grod  executes  his  decrees,  to  some  truths  with  regard  to  the  mode  in 
which  God  executes  them.  But  in  his  excessive  desire  to  avoid  all 
mention  of  this  mode,  he  has  incurred  the  charge  of  having  attempted  to 
explain  it ! 

A  duodecimo  volume  containing  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pages, 
and  entitled  ^  A  Review  of  Dr.  Emmons's  Theory  of  God's  Agency  on 
Mankind,"  was  published  at  New  York  in  1821 ;  and  the  most  plausible 
accusation  which  it  brings  against  Emmons,  consists  in  repeating  the  old 
remark,  that  he  has  undertaken  to  describe  the  method  in  which  God 
secures  the  fulfilment  of  his  eternal  purpose  in  regard  to  the  commission 
of  sin.    The  testimony  of  Dr.  Ide  oa  this  oft  repeated  charge  may  be 
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sufficient  to  refbte  it    He  writes  in  a  letter  to  the  author  of  this  Me- 
moir: 

"  It  is  lemarkable  that  nearij  all  the  opponents  of  Emmons  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  efficiency,  have  founded  their  principal  objecttons  to  him  on  the  sup- 
posed fact,  that  he  has  actually  assumed  the  province  of  determining  in  what  mode 
God's  agency  performs  its  woric  But  they  ought  to  know,  and  it  is  a  little  surprising 
that  men  of  so  much  learning  and  acuteness  as  some  of  them  have  shown  themselves 
to  be,  do  not  know,  that  he  never  attempted  any  such  thing.  Before  the  Dr.'s  death, 
this  chaige  was  often  preferred  against  him.  He  spoke  of  it  frequently,  and  declared 
it  to  be  utterly  groundless.  It  was  among  his  common  sayings,  that  no  man  could 
see  how,  or  expUiin  the  mode,  in  which  God  performs  his  operations.  He  believed  that 
God's  agency,  or  the  exertion  of  his  power,  consisted  in  his  volition.  But  how  his 
volition  brought  the  heavens  and  earth  into  existence,  or  gave  being  to  the  vast  mul- 
titude of  intelligences  that  are  known  as  the  work  of  his  hands,  or  communicated 
motion  and  activity  both  to  matter  and  mind,  he  pretended  to  know  nothing.  There 
are  now  numerous  living  witnesses  to  the  truth,  that  he  disavowed  all  knowledge  of 
the  mode  of  divine  operation  in  any  case.  In  a  sermon  published  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  and  cSver  since  before  the  eye  of  the  worid,  Emmons  writes :  '  Who  can 
conceive  or  explain  how  the  Supreme  Being  exists  of  himself?  or  how  he  supports  the 
universe?  or  Aoio  he  fills  all  places  and  surveys  all  objects  at  one  and  the  same  time  f 
But  who  except  atheists  and  soeptics  will  presume  to  deny  these  truths,  or  venture  to 
call  them  inconsistent  or  absurd  ?  Why,  then,  should  any  suppose  there  is  the  least 
absurdity  in  men's  woriung  out  thehr  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  while 
God,  at  the  same  time,  works  in  them,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleas- 
ure ?  It  is  as  easy  to  conceive  of  this,  as  to  conceive  of  the  divine  existence,  omni- 
presence, or  tmiversal  providence.  In  all  cases  of  this  nature  the/idf  are  pbun  and 
intelligible,  but  the  manner  of  their  existence  or  production  is  truly  mysterious.  Oar 
own  existende  is  self-evident,  but  how  we  were  formed  is  to  us  a  profound  mystety. 
Our  constant  dependence  on  the  Deity  for  the  continuation  of  our  existence,  is  capa- 
ble of  strict  demonstration ;  but  how  God  upholds  us  every  moment,  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  explain.  So  our  dependence  on  the  Deity  to  wwk  in  us  to  will  and  to  do, 
is  equally  demonstrable ;  but  how  God  operates  on  our  minds  in  our  fi^ee  and  volun- 
taiy  exercises,  we  are  equally  unable  to  comprehend."'    (Vol.  II.  p.  41 1.) 

'*  Emmons  did  indeed  think  it  of  great  importance  to  assert  and  mamtain  the  gov- 
ernment of  God  over  all  creatures.  He  not  only  believed  that  God  controlled  the 
hearts  and  actions  of  the  wicked,  as  well  as  the  righteous,  but  he  folt  it  an  imperative 
duty  to  vindicate  this  truth,  with  leal  and  energy  against  those  who  hold  to  hh  mere 
permission  of  evil  without  any  positive  agency  in  its  existence.  In  one  discourse  on 
this  subject,  his  zeal  seems  to  have  acquired  such  a  degree  of  intensity  as  to  excite 
him  to  the  use  of  language  less  guarded  than  usual,  and  whidi  may  have  led  the 
reader  in  some  instances  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  designate  the  mode  of  divine 
agency.  But  a  more  careful  consideration  of  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  will,  it  is 
believed,  satisfy  every  candid  mind  that  it  was  only  the  reaUt^f  and  not  the  mode  of  divine 
agency  which  he  meant  to  assert.  '  Many,'  he  says, '  are  disposed  to  make  a  distinction 
here,  and  to  ascribe  only  the  good  actions  to  a  divine  influence,  while  they  ascribe 
their  bad  ones  to  the  divine  permission.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for  this 
distinction  in  Scripture  or  reason.  Men  are  no  more  capable  of  acting  independently 
in  one  instance  than  another.  If  they  need  any  kind  or  degree  of  divine  agency  hi 
doing  good,  they  need  precisely  the  same  kind  in  doing  eviL"*  (Vol  IL  p.  441.) 
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That  is,  mere  permissioii  will  not  do  in  either  case.  God  most  exert  a  real  agency  in 
both,  becaosc  in  both  are  thej  equally  dependent.  God  sent  Joseph  into  Egypt ;  bnt 
if  his  brethren  who  sold  him,  had  acted  without  the  exertion  of  any  efficient  influence 
from  God  upon  their  minds,  th^  only  would  have  sent  him  there.  God  would  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  event  They  would  have  acted  independently  in  the  case, 
contrary  to  the  hct  as  recorded  in  the  Scripture.  The  Doctor  goes  on  to  say,  'It  is 
God  that  worketh  in  men  both  to  will  and  to  do,  in  all  cases,  without  exception.  He 
wrought  equally  in  the  minds  of  those  who  sold  and  those  who  bought  Joseph.  He 
wrought  as  effectualy  in  the  minds  of  Joseph's  brethren  when  they  sold  him,  as  when 
they  repented  and  besought  his  mercy.  He  not  only  prepared  these  persons  to  act, 
but  made  them  act.  He  not  only  exhibited  motives  before  their  minds,  but  disposed 
their  minds  to  comply  with  the  motives  exhibited.  Bnt  there  was  no  possible  way  in 
which  he  could  dispose  them  to  act  right  or  wrong,  but  only  by  producing  right  or 
wrong  volition  in  their  hearts.  And  if  he  produced  their  bad  as  well  as  their  good 
volitions,  then  his  agency  was  concerned  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  then:  wrong, 
as  in  their  right,  actions.'  —  (Vol.  II.  p.  441.) 

"  This  I  consider  Dr.  Emmons's  most  unguarded  expression  on  tiie  subject  of  divine 
agency,  and  the  one  which  has  furnished  the  best  apology  which  his  opponents  have, 
for  the  cfaaige  of  an  attempt  to  define  the  mode  of  God's  agency  upon  the  human 
mind.  But  if  it  is  only  observed  here,  that  he  leaves  an  assertion  which  he  makes  as 
true  in  one  respect,  to  be  understood  as  though  it  was  true  in  ail  respects,  all  that  he 
has  said  may  be  admitted  ¥rithout  involving  him  in  any  error  or  inconsistency,  except 
that  of  asserting  a  general  for  a  particular  fact.  'But  &ere  was  no  possible  way  in 
which  he  could  dispose  them  to  act  right  or  wrong,  only  by  producing  rig^  or  wrong 
volitions  in  their  hearts.'  There  is  no  error  here.  If  all  right  or  wrong  consists 
primarily  in  the  volitions  of  men's  hearts,  which  is  admitted  by  otheis  besides  Dr. 
Emmons,  it  is  clear  that  no  agency  whatever  can  make  them  right  or  wrong  only  by 
producing  volitions  of  this  character  in  their  hearts.  And  now  comes  the  general 
assertion,  which  is  true  in  the  particular  sense  in  which  he  intended  it,  bnt  not  per- 
haps in  every  sense, '  And  if  he  produced  their  bad  as  well  as  good  volitions,  then  his 
agency  was  exerted  precisely  in  the  same  manner  in  their  wrong  as  in  their  right 
actions.'  The  same  manner  in  thi$  respect.  Then:  actions  in  both  cases,  right  and 
wrong,  were  produced  by  producing  volitions.  But  how  the  agency  of  God  produces 
volition,  whether  good  or  evil,  is  yet  unexplained,  and  the  explanation  unattempted, 
*  The  same  manner,'  here,  in  which  God  changes  the  conduct  or  actions  of  men,  was  not 
designed  to  cover  the  manner  or  mode  in  which  he  changes  their  volitions.  The  as- 
sertion amounts  to  no  more  than  this :  When  God  changes  the  conduct  of  men,  either 
for  the  better  or  worse,  it  must  be  by  producing  their  sinful  or  holy  volitions.  But 
how  God  operates  to  change  their  volitions  still  remains  an  inscrutable  mystery.  Ton 
may  say,  if  you  please,  he  changes  their  volition  by  his  own  will,  advice  or  volition 
to  that  efiect.  But  still  the  question  returns.  How  does  the  act  of  God  willing  this 
change,  effect  it?  And  it  is  as  impossible  to  answer  this  question,  as  it  is  to  tell  how 
the  will  of  God  that  the  world  should  be  created,  actually  brought  it  into  existence. 

"  Dr.  Emmons  has  no  theory  on  this  subject.  He  aims  to  assert  just  what  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  respecting  it  in  such  passages  as  Exodus  7 :  8, 4;  Proverbs  16 :  1,  9 ; 
20:  24;  21:  1;  Jeremiah  10:  23;  Matthew  10:  23;  Ephesians  1:  11;  Fhilip- 
pians  2 :  12,  etc" 
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C.  —  He  has  been  supposed  to  teach  that  the  Soul  has  no  Constitutional  Tendencies  which, 
being  themselves  devoid  of  Moral  Character,  are  yet  the  Occasion  of  Moral  Character. 

Professors  Fitch,  Taylor,  and  Croodrich  of  Yale  College,  have  borne 
the  following  testimony : 

"  Dr.  Emmons,  in  our  view,  deserves  to  be  rtoked  with  the  ablest  theologians  which 
our  country  has  produced.  His  style  is  pure,  concise,  and  remi^kably  perspicuous. 
His  strict  method  brings  all  his  thoughts  into  natural  and  beautiful  order.  His 
logical  acumen  in  stating  and  defending  positions  and  in  deducing  fix>m  them  just 
and  necessary  consequences,  equals,  if  it  does  not  excel,  even  that  of  the  astute 
metaphysician.  Dr.  Clarice.  His  sermons  form  a  rich  treasure  of  thought  and  in- 
struction to  the  theologian,  and  a  model  for  clearness  and  acumen  to  the  preacher. 
To  his  dear  statements,  the  theology  of  the  present  day  is  much  beholden  for  its 
consistent  views  on  the  subject  of  human  obligation  and  the  moral  government  of 
God,  and  their  connection  with  the  doctrines  of  grace.  The  controversy  between 
him  and  Dr.  Burton,  enabled  him  to  place  most  triumphantly  all  morality  and  oUi- 
gation  ¥rithin  the  sphere  of  voluntary  action  (or  exercise),  in  distinction  from  consti- 
tutional tendencies  (or  taste),  and  had  he,  while  denying  the  moraUty  of  those  tendencies^ 
but  admitted  their  existence  in  order  to  account /or  the  certainty  of  voluntary  action,  instead 
of  referring  it  all  to  immediate  divine  efficiency,  he  would  have  taken  every  weapon  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  antagonist,  and  have  avoided  the  principal  error,  which  in  cur  view,  lits 
on  the  fair  face  of  his  theology,  or  hinders  its  suooess^" 

The  acate  metaphysicians  who  have  thns  criticized  Emmons,  would 
probably  be  sustained  by  the  larger  part  of  his  readers.  That  the 
criticism  however,  is  not  warranted,  in  all  respects,  may  be  seen  in  the 
ensuing  quotations  from  his  Works : 

"  That  religions  instinct,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  which  is  inherent  in  hitman  nature, 
constrains  every  person  to  revere  the  sacred  character  of  a  holy  and  fiiithM  minister/' 
(Orig.  Ed.  L  339.)  —  ''Heason,  conscience,  and  natural  afiections  are  no  principles  of 
action,  bat  only  motives  to  action.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  they  often  operate  as 
motives  which  influence  the  heart,  the  only  proper  principle  of  action."  [The 
heart  or  choice  is  the  only  moral  principle  which  does,  or  can  exist.]  — *'If  nataral 
affection  dictate  to  a  man  to  give  to  a  beloved  child  the  laigest  portion  of  his 
inheritance,  his  natural  affection  is  not  the  principle  of  action,  but  his  heait, 
which  acts  agreeably  to  his  natural  affection."  (Works,  II.  641,  642.)  —  "There  is 
nothing  morally  good  or  evil  in  hunger,  thirst,  or  any  natural  taste."  (Works,  m. 
119).  —  "All  his  (Adam's)  natural  powers,  instincts,  and  appetites,  must  have  re- 
mained as  innocent,  ajier  he  lost  his  holiness,  as  before  he  lost  it"  (Worics,  IL  697.) 
—  "Profane  swearing  is  the  most  unnatural  sin  in  this  wicked  world.  It  does  not 
originate  fix)m  any  natural  propensity,  instinct,  or  appetite  in  the  human  mind,  bat  is 

contrary  to  every  dictate  of  reason  and  conscience There  are  many  vices  to 

which  mankind  are  naturally  prone,  because  they  gratify  some  of  their  natural  indina- 
tions;  and  we  can  easily  account  for  their  running  into  these  without  being  led'* 
(Orig.  Ed.  n.  468.)  —  "A  natural  fear  or  a  fear  of  natoral  evil  or  danger,  is  pmmv€ 
and  innocent."  (Orig.  Ed.  YII.  439.) 
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Dr.  Ide  writM :  "  The  reaflon,  oonscieiice,  and  inteUectnal  powers  ci  man,  Emmons 
oonaidered  as  belonging  to  man's  moral  nature ;  as  indicating  and  enforcing  moral  obli- 
gation,  but  not  as  haying  in  themselres  anj  thing  trolj  good  or  eyil.  The  corporeal 
appetites  connected  with  the  soul  in  its  tabernacle  of  clay,  such  as  hanger  and  thirst, 
and  sexual  propensities,  and  other  instincts  more  appropriately  its  own,  as  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  the  fear  of  injury,  the  love  of  happiness  and  hatred  of  misery,  he 
considered  as  important  realities,  which  were  often  the  occasion  of  good  and  evil,  — 
motives  to  sin  and  holiness,  whose  power  and  influence  among  men  were  unirersally 
felt  But  these  appetites,  instincts,  and  passions,  he  considered  as  neither  sfaiftd  nor 
holy,  so  far  as  unattended  or  uncontrolled  by  Yoluntaiy  selfishness  or  beneyolence." 


D. — He  has  been  supposed  to  undervalue  the  Kindly  Spirit  of  Theological  Science. 

He  has  been  represented  as  picturing  forth  the  Divine  Mind  in  the 
aspect  of  an  immense  and  infinite  intellect,  existing  in  one  comprehen- 
sive and  unbending  decree,  and  feeling  none  of  the  genial  affections  so 
lovely  in  a  human  father.  But  the  aim  of  this  manj-sided  man  was,  to 
refute  the  dogma  of  Grod's  inmiobility,  to  portray  the  infinite  Parent  as 
overflowing  with  affections  in  kind  like  those  of  a  finite  friend  or  brother 
or  mother  even ;  hnt  in  degree  infinitely  more  exuberant,  and  in  character 
infinitely  more  amiable.  He  represents  God  as  ^^ pleased'*  and  "<fe- 
lighted^  as  experiencing  ^joy  **  and  ^pity  "  and  "  zeal ;  "  and  he  sanctions 
the  remark  of  Hume  that  ^  a  mind  whose  acts  and  sentiments  and  ideas 
are  not  distinct  and  successive,  one  that  is  wholly  simple  and  totally 
immutable,  is  a  mind  which  has  no  thought,  no  reason,  no  will,  no 
sentiment,  no  love,  no  hatred ;  or,  in  a  word,  is  no  mind  at  all."  (Works, 
n.  245.)  —  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm,  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
Blessedness  of  Grod:  It  implies  no  absurdity  to  suppose  that  his  bless- 
edness will  be  much  greater  at  the  end,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  "  We  must  suppose  that  God  views  things  as  they  are,  and  not 
as  they  are  not.  He  views  things  which  do  not  exist,  as  not  existing ; 
and  things  which  do  exist,  as  actually  existing."  When,  therefore,  all  the 
results  of  his  infinite  benevolence  shall  be  realities  actually  in  being, 
instead  of  possihiHties  not  yet  realized  in  present  fiict,  ^  where  is  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  happiness  of  the  Deity  will  rise  higher" 
than  it  has  now  risen  ?  ^  And  where  is  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
his  blessedness  should  perpetually  rise  higher  and  higher,  as  the  suc- 
cessive scenes  of  eternity  are  perpetually  opening,  and  displaying  new 
efibcts  of  his  benevolence  ?  **  Many  remarks  similar  to  the  preceding, 
whether  they  be  accurate  or  not,  disclose  the  aim  of  Emmons  to  repre- 
sent the  nature  of  God  as  genial,  affectionate,  warm,  rejoicing  like  a 
bridegroom,  pitting  like  a  mother  in  her  fondness  for  the  infant  of  her 
womb.    ^  God  loves  and  hates  with  aU  his  hearti  and  with  all  his  mind, 
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and  with  all  his  strength."  When  God  afflicts  men,  he  instructs  them 
"  in  the  way  most  self-denying  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  them."  (See 
also,  pp.  881-384,  893  of  this  Memoir). 

£. — His  Calvinism  has  been  regarded  as  too  High,  and  likewise  as  too  Low. 
a.  Bit  Critica  overlook  thefacty  that  he  aimed  to  teach  a  Positive  Calvinism, 

One  characteristic  of  Emmons,  which  exerted  a  perceptible  influence 
over  his  system,  and  received  a  reciprocal  influence  from  it,  was  dedsion ; 
a  preference  of  the  positive  attitude  above  the  negative.  His  whole  de- 
portment, even  in  the  common  interchange  of  civilities,  showed  his 
definiteness  and  fixedness  of  mind.  Being  asked  his  opinion  respecting 
a  certain  quaternion  of  theologians,  he  summed  it  up  in  the  following 
words:  "The  first  is  Calvinisticalish ;  the  second,  Calvinistical ;  the 
third,  Calvinistic ;  the  fourth,  a  Calvinist  For  my  own  part,  I  wish  to 
be  either  something  or  nothing,  in  theology.  I  hate  to  be  something-ish." 
*^Iafn  a  Calvinist,'*  vros  a  phrase  which  he  often  uttered.  His  mind 
was  made  up  on  theological  questions ;  and  his  answers  were  never  a 
little  more  positive  than  negative,  and  considerably  more  negative  than 
positive ;  somewhat  more  of  yes  than  no,  and  rather  more  of  no  than 
yes.  His  communication  was.  Yea,  yea,  nay,  nay.  His  theological 
tenets  were  like  his  treatment  of  them,  positive  in  their  character.  He 
could  never  tolerate  the  statement  that  sin  is  a  mere  want  of  holiness ; 
he  insisted  that  a  mere  want  is  a  mere  nothing,  and  sin  is  something. 
"  It  has  been  said,"  he  remarks,  "  that  cold  is  the  absence  of  heat  It 
might  as  well  be  said  that  heat  is  the  absence  of  cold."  So  he  could 
never  tolerate  the  statement  that  the  first  cause  of  sin  is  a  mere  want  of 
Divine  Efficiency :  ex  nihilo  nihil  ^t.  The  simple  absence  of  a  decree  of 
election  does  not  constitute  a  decree  of  reprobation. 

Whether  in  religious  or  civil  concernments,  a  positive  attitude  will  be 
more  commanding  than  any  other.  Hence  this  attitude  was  uniformly 
adopted  from  motives  of  policy  by  Napoleon,  who  perhaps  understood, 
better  than  any  other  modem,  how  to  manage  masses  of  men.  The 
multitude  will  never  follow  a  leader  who  is  not  bold  and  unwavering. 
A  system  of  negations  will  never  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  people. 
It  was  the  nature  of  Emmons  to  take  positive  ground;  and  had  he 
possessed  a  different  nature,  his  sagacity  might  have  led  him  to  take  the 
same.  He  knew  that  a  people  would  never  respect  their  minister,  if  he 
sailed  round  and  round  Point  No-Point ;  he  must  sail  for  a  definite  port, 
and  know  whither  he  is  bound,  and  steer  directly  hf  the  rocks  and  the 
quicksands,  and  not  ask  the  advice  of  his  cabin  passengers,  nor  b^  his 
sailors  to  pardon  him  for  venturing  to  have  a  mind  of  his  own. 
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5.  His  Critics  overhoh  the  fact,  that  he  aimed  to  make  the  Essence  of  Caknnism  prominent 

and  conspicuous. 

Many  Calvinists  do  admit  that  there  is  a  negative  sin,  but  the  essence 
of  Calvinism,  as  a  complete  system,  is  more  dearly  mifolded  by  the 
truth,  that  all  sin  is  positive.  Emmons  exhibits  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Genevan  faith,  by  the  prominence  which  he  gives  to  the  sovereign  plan 
of  the  Most  High,  and  to  the  efficiency  which  executes  this  plan.  He 
did  not  mean  to  represent  the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees  as  equivalent  to 
the  doctrine  of  Atoning  Love,  but  he  did  mean  to  represent  it  as  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  creed  whose  aim  it  is  to  exalt  Jehovah.  It  is  by 
the  conspicuous  position  of  Jehovah's  electing  love,  and  not  by  the  arti- 
cle of  Justification  by  Faith,  that  the  Calvinistic,  is  distinguished  from 
the  Lutheran,  and  every  other  Evangelical  system.  Soberly  aiming  to 
maintain  the  genius  of  the  Reformed  Creed,  he  did  not  amuse  men  by 
declaiming  on  its  "  conservative  tendencies,"  on  its  "  high  monarchism,'' 
on  its  lofty  "  conceptions  of  government,"  on  its  "  spirit  of  royalty."  He  — 
saw  through  that  kind  of  Calvinism,  which  consists  in  sparkling  words 
about  *^  the  glory  of  the  Institutes,"  and  in  not  preaching  on  the  doctrine 
of  election.  He  fully  comprehended  that  class  of  Calvinists  who  uttered 
high-sounding  phrases  about  *^  the  high  truths  of  the  Catechism,"  and 
then  carefvMy  ahtiained  in  their  sermons  from  unfolding  the  Sovereignty 
of  Jehovah,  There  were  men  in  his  day,  who  would  rather  use  the  doc- 
trine of  Predestination  as  a  glittering  sword  to  be  brandished  on  the 
parade  ground,  than  as  a  sober  truth  to  be  soberly  explained,  and  proved 
and  applied  in  the  pulpit  He  believed  it  to  be  one  thing  to  make  an 
ostentatious  display  of  zeal  for  ''high  doctrine,"  but  quite  a  different 
thing  to  make  a  pungent  application  of  the  doctrine  of  decrees  to  the 
hearts  of  men  who  love  to  hear  about  "  high  doctrine,"  more  than  they 
love  to  have  it  pressed  home  upon  their  consciences. 

Emmons  has  borne  reproach  from  professed  Calvinists  for  his  fidelity 
to  the  creed  which  they  pretend  to  adopt.  This  is  illustrated  in  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  Agency  concerning  Sin.    Dr.  Ide  writes : 

'*  Emmons  believed  that,  in  view  of  all  its  resolts,  as  oTermled  by  the  Divine  provi- 
dence and  grace,  God  willed  the  existence  of  sin.  He  considered  the  agency  of  Qod 
as  primarily  consisting  entirely  in  his  volition.  By  this,  not  only  are  all  the  means  of 
fulfilling  his  purposes  arranged,  but  the  energy  imparted  which  is  essential  to  their  sno- 
cess.  In  his  will,  choice,  or  volition  that  moral  evil  should  exist,  Emmons  admitted  that 
there  is  no  approval  of  its  nature.  Sin  is,  in  its  own  nature,  the  abominable  thing 
which  God's  soul  hates.  In  all  its  forms  and  degrees  he  views  it,  as  it  is  in  itself,  or  in 
its  own  nature,  with  perfect  abhorrence.  And  its  effects,  except  so  far  as  overruled  by 
his  wise  providence,  are  just  like  itself,  infinitely  hateful  and  ruinous.  But  in  his 
foresight  of  all  the  possiblo  occasioiis  of  promoting  his  own  glory,  and  securing  the 
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highest  good  of  the  nnirene,  he  saw  that  light  oovld  he  hronght  out  of  darkness  and 
good  ont  of  eril,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  existence  of  sin  might  he  so  overmled  as 
indirectly  to  promote  the  good  which  it  is  suited  to  destroy.  Though  in  its  own 
nature  tending  to  dishonor  God,  and  ruin  the  work  of  his  hands,  it  might  under  the 
counteracting,  overruling,  mysterious  working  of  his  providence  and  grace  become 
instrumental  of  glorifying  his  name,  displaying  his  perfections,  and  promoting  tlio 
good  of  his  creatures  in  a  higher  degree,  than  even  holiness  alone  could  do.  The 
unnatural  and  ¥ricked  conspiracy  of  Jacob's  sons  against  tiieir  brother  Joseph,  in 
ocyisequence  of  which  he  waa  sold  as  a  slave  into  Egypt,  was  an  act  which  God  ab- 
horred. But  the  sacred  writers  assure  us,  that  his  agency  was  concerned  in  this  very 
thing.  In  reference  to  this  event,  Joseph  says  to  his  brethren :  'Now  he  not  grieved 
fufr  angry  with  yoursdves  that  ye  sold  me  hither;  for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve 
lifi—Bo  now  it  was  not  you  thai  sent  me  hither,  but  God;  and  he  hath  made  me  a  father  to 
Pharaoh  and  Lord  ofaU  his  house  and  a  nder  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt.*  —  (Gen.  45  : 
5,  7,  8.)  If  Grod  did  not  design  that  Joseph's  brethren  should  conspire  against  him 
as  they  did,  and  sell  him  to  be  carried  as  a  slave  into  Egypt,  in  what  sense  did  God 
send  him  there  1  The  least  tiiat  can  be  made  of  God's  agency  in  this  transaction,  is, 
that  in  view  of  the  important  results  which  he  could  secure  by  counteracting  its  ten- 
dency and  overruling  it  for  good,  he  wiUed  it.  If  we  deny  that  God  willed,  chose,  or 
designed  that  the  sons  of  Jacob  should  do  as  they  did  in  respect  to  their  brother  Jo- 
seph, we  cannot  name  any  proper  sense  in  which  God  sent  him  into  Egypt  -  Explain 
the  subject  as  we  may,  ^dien  we  have  proved  that  God  did  not  choose  that  Joseph 
should  go  into  Egypt  under  the  influences  and  instrumentalities  which  led  him  there, 
we  have  proved  that  God  did  not  send  him.  Enunons's  view  of  God's  agency  in  this 
sin,  is  that  he  willed  its  existence,  not  on  account  of  any  thing  which  he  approved  in 
its  nature,  but  that  he  might  so  overrule  it  as  to  bring  good  out  of  the  evil.  Tliat 
Joseph's  brethren  were  voluntary,  free,  and  accountable  in  all  they  did,  is  proved,  not 
only  by  the  strong  testimony  of  their  own  consciences,  and  the  frsuik  acknowledgment 
of  their  guilt,  but  by  the  censure  whidi  the  word  of  God  passes  upon  them.  They 
were  the  responsible  actors  in  Ais  case.  Though  God  disposed  them  to  act,  yet  he  did 
not  act  for  them.  It  was  they,  and  not  God,  that  envied  and  hated  Joseph.  It  was 
they,  and  not  God,  that  sold  him  into  bondage.  It  was  then:  feelings  and  not  his,  that 
i^roved  of  this  wicked  transactk>n.  They  meant  it  for  evil,  but  ho  meant  it  for 
good.  If  the  actor,  that  devises,  approves,  and  perpetuates  an  evil  deed,  is  the  proper 
and  responsible  author  of  that  deed,  then  Joseph's  brethren  were  the  authors — the 
only  proper  and  responsible  authors  of  the  sin  committed  against  their  brother.  The 
agency  of  God  was  not  of  a  kind  which  involved  an  approval  of  the  transaction. 
Nor  was  he,  in  the  plain  common  sense  usage  of  the  term,  the  author  of  the  act.  As 
dependent  creatures,  they  needed  his  agency  to  enaibU  them  to  act.  Ko  man  tit,  or  can 
be  made,  able  to  act  independently  of  God.  The  agency  which  God  exerted  upon  Jo- 
seph's brethren  in  the  commission  of  the  evil  deed  to  ip^iich  allusion  is  here  made,  was 
just  that  agency  which  was  necessary  to  enable  them  as  creatures  to  act — to  wtfredy — 
to  act  accountably,  and  to  do  that  which  God,  although  he  hated  its  nature,  and 
viewed  with  indignation  their  motives,  still  chose  should  be  done  for  the  sake  of  great 
and  important  results,  which  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  would  oTezrule  it  to  ao* 
complish.  This  is  the  agency  which  Emmons  believed  God  exerted  upon  oiket 
wicked  men,  as  well  as  upon  the  brethren  of  Joseph. 

"  The  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  periu^M  the  greatest  sm  that  was  ever  committed  by 
creatures.  The  displeasure  with  which  God  viewed  Ais  sin  in  its  own  nature,  was  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  lore  which  ho  boiotohis  beloyed  Son.    And  the  hatted  wbidi 
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ho  felt  toward  the  consequences  which  the  nature  of  this  wicked  transaction  had  a 
tendencj  to  produce,  was  the  same  which  he  felt  at  the  most  determined  hostility  to 
the  great  interests  of  his  kingdom.  Bat  as  oyermled  by  him,  it  has  been,  and  he  from 
the  beginning  determined  it  should  be,  the  salvation  of  the  world.  '  Him,  being  de- 
livered by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by 
wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slam.'  (Acts  2 :  23.)  'For  of  a  truth,  against  thy 
holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the 
Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand 
and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done.'  (Acts  4  :  27,  28.)  But  to  deny  that 
God  exerted  an  agency  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  in  all  the  conduct  of  his  be- 
trayers and  murderers,  is  virtually  to  contradict  the  inspired  declarations  of  the 
prophet:  'It  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief.' 
(Isaiah  53 :  10,  6.)  '  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all ; '  and  also  to 
deny  all  which  is  said  of  God's  giving  his  Son  to  die  for  sinners,  and  of  his  having 
given  himself  for  the  life  of  the  world.  We  might  as  well  dispute  the  purpose  and 
agency  of  God  with  respect  to  any  event  that  has  ever  taken  place  beneath  the  heavens, 
as  to  deny  these  respecting  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  by  the  hand  of  his  ene- 
mies. To  say  that  Grod  had  no  choice,  in  reference  to  that  display  of  his  gloiy  which 
this  event,  under  his  overruling  providence,  would  occasion,  and  to  that  great  salvation 
which  without  it  must  have  been  impossible  to  lost  men,  is  to  contradict  the  serious 
convictions  of  three  quarters  of  the  Christian  world.  But  God's  choice  or  volition 
that  the  Jews  should,  in  the  exercise  of  the  appropriate  powers  of  free  moral  agents, 
crucify  the  Son  of  God  with  wicked  hands,  is  the  agency  which  Emmons  supposed 
that  he  exerted  in  this  transaction." 

"  It  is  truly  mortifying  to  hear  divines  charge  Emmons  with  blasphemy  on  account 
of  his  teaching,  as  do  the  Scriptures,  that  God  exerts  an  agency  over  the  hearts  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  at  the  same  time  condenm  hhn  for  differing  in  some 
respects  from  John  Calvin,  just  as  if  it  were  not  true  that  the  most  distinguishing  feat- 
ure in  Calvin's  theology  is  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  purpose  and  agency  in  respect  to 
both  moral  good  and  evil.  There  are  divines  who  condemn  him  for  his  disagreement 
with  Calvin,  when  there  is  more  of  genuine  Calvinism  in  one  of  his  sermons,  than 
these  divines  ever  taught  or  ever  believed  in  their  whole  life.  It  would  be  amusing, 
were  it  not  a  subject  on  which  merriment  seems  out  of  place,  to  hear  grave  tiieologians 
mourning  over  Emmons's  doubts  respecting  the  infallibility  of  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism, and  severely  censuring  his  dangerous  doctrine,  that  God's  agency  is  concerned 
in  the  conduct,  both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  while  the  sacred  instrument 
which  they  deem  so  nearly  infallible  as  to  make  it  almost  sacrilege  to  suspect  it  of 
error,  actually  declares  that '  the  decrees  of  God  are  his  eternal  purpose,  according  to 
the  counsel  of  his  will,  whereby  for  his  own  glory  he  hath  foreordained  whatsoever 
comes  to  pass,'  and  that  his  '  woiks  of  providence  are  his  most  holy,  wise  and  power- 
frU,  preserving  and  governing  all  his  creatores  and  all  their  actions.' " 


The  essence  of  the  Geneyan  fiedth  consists,  not  onlj  in  presenting  such 
views  of  God  as  will  awaken  supreme  adoration,  but  also  in  presenting 
such  views  of  men  as  wiU  awaken  remorse  and  self-abhorrence.  The 
design  and  scope  of  Emmonism  is  to  show,  that  "  sinners  hate  God  more 
than  they  hate  any  other,  yea,  more  than  all  other  beings.  Thej  are  his 
most  incorrigible  and  irreconcilable  enemies.    They  have  done  nothing 
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but  sin  every  day  since  they  were  bom ;  and  nothing  prevents  God 
from  execating  the  penalty  of  his  holy  law  upon  them  but  his  mere 
sovereign,  unpromised  mercy ;  —  this  is  the  plain,  simple  truth  with  re- 
spect to  every  sinner.  And  this  plain,  simple  truth  is  more  alarming 
and  tremendous  to  an  awakened  sinner,  than  all  the  thunderings  and 
lightnings  which  attended  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai."  By 
such  words  did  the  Franklin  Calvinist  aim  to  excite  a  spirit  of  $elf4oath' 
%ng.  He  had  no  time,  therefore,  for  entertaining  his  hearers  with  a 
theory  of  their  having  conmiitted  a  sin  in  Paradise.  They  rose  in  rebel- 
lion when  he  announced  that  they  would,  if  they  could,  dethrone  Qod ; 
but  they  would  have  loved  to  hear  him  declaim  on  their  having  really 
and  actually  eaten  the  apple  six  thousand  years  ago.  He  believed  it  to 
be  one  thing  to  press  on  men  the  charge  that  they  themselves  are  now, 
of  their  own  choice,  ready  to  crucify  their  Lord  afresh ;  and  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  to  utter  mystical  words  on  their  generic  participation  in  the 
crime  committed  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  before  the  birth  of  Cain.  He  saw 
peril  in  all  such  terms  as  charm  man  with  a  notion  of  his  mystical  ill- 
desert,  and  thus  allure  him  away  from  the  accusation  of  his  ill-desert 
in  the  plain,  prosaic  sense  of  that  word.  When  sin  is  mentioned,  it  is 
soothing  to  lose  one's  self  in  imaginative  theories.  K  Emmons  had 
taken  delight  in  this  fashionable  Calvinism,  he  might  have  astonished  his 
auditors  with  his  sesquipedalian  nomenclature,  and  earned  a  shining 
name  for  his  polished  orthodoxy,  but  he  chose  to  tell  men,  in  a  homely 
way,  that  they  in  their  own  persons  have  committed  all  the  sin  which 
diey  are  guilty  of,  have  committed  their  sin  because  and  only  because 
they  chose  to  do  so,  have  committed  it  whenever  they  could,  and  they 
mean  now  to  commit  it  whenever  they  can,  and  they  do  not  repent  only 
because  they  are  unwilling  to  repent,  and  they  are  in  danger  of  not  being 
saved,  only  because  they  prefer  to  sin  and  to  be  lost 


e.  HU  CriticM  overlook  the  /actf  that  he  aimed  to  ea^Mt  a  OmtiMent  CaUinitm, 

His  theories  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  on  the  nature  of  virtue,  on 
the  voluntariness  of  all  character,  on  the  atonement,  etc,  were  detigned 
to  prepare  the  way  for  preaching  those  truths  which  distinguished 
Calvin  frx>m  Arminius.  He  conducted  many  a  controversy  with  what 
he  termed  Semi-Calvinists,  the  ^  Moderate  Calvinists,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  moderate  Arminians."  They  professed  a  £Edth  in  the  Catechism ; 
this  formed  one  half  of  their  theological  influence.  They  refused  to 
preach  its  most  distinctive  doctrines ;  this  formed  the  other  half  of  their 
influence,  and  gave  it  a  semitone.  They  believed  in  the  absolute  Sover- 
eignty of  God.    This  was  one  half  of  then:  record.    But  they  said 
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nothing  of  the  doctrine  in  the  pulpit ;  this  was  the  other  half.  They 
silentlj  admitted  the  divine  purposes;  thus  far  all  was  welL  Thej 
really  denied  the  divine  efficiency  in  executing  all  these  purposes :  thus 
far  all  was  ilL  To  accept  the  purposes  is  Calvinistic ;  to  disown  the 
^^ency  that  gives  to  these  purposes  all  their  meaning,  is  Aiiti-Calvin- 
istic  The  same  men  proclaimed  in  general  terms  the  doctrine  of  Total 
Depravity ;  this  was  one  part  of  their  creed.  They  averred  in  specific 
language,  that  all  the  choices  of  men  are  not  positively  sinful;  this 
formed  the  other  part  of  their  creed,  and  made  it  semi-compact  To 
avow  a  belief  in  Total  Depravity  is  popular.  To  avow  a  belief  that  all 
the  choices  of  men  are  not  positively  sinful  is  popular.  To  remain 
Orthodox,  and  yet  to  assure  the  unregenerate,  that  their  preferences  are 
not  entirely  wrong,  must  be  popular.  '*  It  has  been  much  disputed  of 
late,  among  those  who  call  themselves  Calvinists,"  says  the  unfashionable 
divine,  '^  whether  all  the  doings  of  unregenerate  men  are  altogether 
sinful.*'  .  .  .  .  "  There  are  many  who  acknowledge  that  the  hearts  of 
sinners  are  totally  depraved  and  yet  deny  that  their  actions  are  alto- 
gether criminal."  But  he  adds,  '^  Either  all  the  actions  of  sinners  are 
totally  corrupt,  or  none  of  them  are  so.** 

d.  HUCritics  overlook  the  fad,  that  he  was  an  Independent  Calvinist. 

^I  am  Greneral  Washington's  man;"  ^I  am  President  Madison's 
man ;"  —  Emmons  commiserated  the  African  who  was  wont  to  proclaim 
his  slavery  by  such  words.  In  forming  his  creed  Emmons  was  nobody's 
man.  "  He  was  himself,"  says  Dr.  Ide,  "  in  every  respect,  and  nobody 
else."  He  is,  therefore,  an  independent  witness  for  the  Grenevan  faith. 
His  testimony  in  its  behalf  is  the  more  important,  as,  during  his  earlier 
years,  his  moral  feelings  rose  in  strong  antagonism  to  it  He  was  not  a 
Calvinist  by  nature.  Through  strict  discipline,  however,  he  became  in 
some  particulars,  a  more  faithful  representative  of  Essential,  as  distinct 
from  Fashionable ;  of  Consistent,  as  distinct  from  one-sided  Calvinism, 
than  has  appeared  in  our  land  for  a  hundred  years.  (See  pp.  309-811.) 
It  is  true  that  he  did  not  wear  a  gold  ring,  but  he  was  a  Calvinist  for  all 
that.  He  did  not  bum  with  ambition  for  place  or  power,  but  he  was  a 
Calvinist  for  all  that  He  was  neither  morose  nor  envious,  but  he  was 
a  Calvinist  for  all  that  He  did  not  engage  in  wily  manoeuvres ;  but  he 
was  a  Calvinist  for  all  that  He  did  not  slander  his  opponents ;  but  he 
was  a  Calvinist  for  all  that  He  allowed  some  phrases  which  his 
brethren  disowned ;  but  he  was  an  essential  Calvinist  for  all  that  He 
disowned  some  phrases  which  his  brethren  allowed;  but  he  was  a 
consistent  Calvinist  for  all  that    Dr.  Ware  of  Cambridge  said,  dtat 
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Emmons  ^  is  one  of  the  ablest,  and  clearest  and  most  consistent  wiitera, 
that  has  appeared  on  the  side  of  Orthodoxy."  He  did  maintain  the  Free 
Will  of  man ;  he  did  so,  partly  in  order  that  he  might  maintain  the 
Predestinating  act  of  God.  He  did  affirm  that  all  sin  is  a  fi^e  choice; 
he  did  so,  partly  in  order  that  he  might  affirm  the  justice  of  God  in 
punishing  forever  so  needless  an  offence. 

Emmons  has  illustrated  the  type  of  his  independent  as  well  as  ^  Con- 
sistent Calvinism/'  in  his  article  written  for  Miss  Hannah  Adams's  His- 
tory of  all  Religions,  on  the  Hopkinsian  Theology,  and  also  in  the  fol- 
lowing record  which  he  wrote  near  the  close  of  his  life. 

"  I  have  endeavored  to  show, 

'^1.  That  holiness  and  sin  consbt  in  free  voluntary  affections  or 
exercises. 

'<  2.  That  men  can  act  freely  under  the  divine  agency. 

"  3.  That  the  least  transgression  of  the  divine  law  deserves  eternal 
punishment. 

"  4.  That  right  and  wrong  are  founded  in  the  nature  of  things. 

"  5.  That  the  posterity  of  Adam  are  guilty  of  no  sin  but  their  own 
free,  voluntary,  selfish  affections. 

<'  6.  That  God  exercises  mere  grace  in  pardoning  or  justifying  peni- 
tent believers  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  mere  goodness  in 
rewarding  them  for  their  good  works. 

"  7.  That  the  hearts  of  sinners  are,  by  nature,  totally  depraved. 

"  8.  That  God  has  a  right,  notwithstanding  their  total  depravity,  to 
require  them  to  turn  from  sin  to  holiness. 

<<  9.  That  preachers  of  the  gospel  ought  to  exhort  sinners  to  love  God, 
repent  of  sin,  and  believe  in  Christ  immediately. 

'<  10.  That  sinners  do  not  perform  one  holy  and  acceptable  act,  until 
they  exercise  pure,  disinterested  love. 

^11.  That  sinners  must  exercise  unconditional  submission  to  God,  be- 
fore they  can  exercise  saving  faith  in  Christ. 

*<  12.  That  men  are  active  and  not  passive  in  regeneration. 

<<  These  are  doctrines  which  I  have  preached  in  the  general  course  of 
my  ministry,  some  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  set  in  a  clearer  light 
than  I  have  ever  seen  done  by  any  others." 

This  summary  is  of  great  historical  importance ;  for  it  illustrates  the 
inaccuracy,  not  to  say  the  inveracity,  of  representing  Emmonism  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  popular  Calvinism,  merely  by  the  theories  that  God 
is  the  First  Cause  of  sin,  and  that  sinners  should  submit  to  the  jus* 
tice  of  a  condenming  God,  or,  as  his  maligners  express  themselveSy 
<^  should  be  willing  to  be  damned."  The  same  inaccuracy  is  illustrated 
by  another  statement  which  Dr.  Emmons  has  made,  concerning  the  type 
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of  his  theology,  and  in  which  he  has  condemned  what  Professor  Woods  of 
Andover  was  accustomed  to  call  the  **  fag-ends  of  Calvinism."    He  writes : 

In  my  discourses  "  I  had  no  intention  of  starting  any  new  scheme  of 
divinity ;  for  I  was  early  and  warmly  attached  to  genuine  Calvinism, 
which  I  believed  to  be  built  upon  the  finn  foundation  of  the  gospel  itself. 
This  system,  I  have  thought,  and  still  think,  is  the  very  form  of  sound 
words,  which  the  apostles  and  their  successors  taught,  long  before  Calvin 
[  was  bom ;  and  which  has  been  constantly  maintained  by  those  who  have 
been  justly  called  Orthodox,  in  distinction  from  Heterodox  Christians,  ever 
since  the  first  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  Calvinism  has 
lost  much  of  its  purity  and  simplicity,  by  going  through  so  many  unskilful 
hands  of  its  friends.  This  has  given  great  advantages  to  its  enemies, 
who  have  clearly  dbcovered  and  successfully  attacked  some  of  its  excres- 
cences and  protuberances.  The  Calvinists  and  Arminians  are  more 
directly  and  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  than  any  other  denomi- 
nations of  Christians;  and  after  many  skirmishes  together,  they  had 
long  ago  one  great  pitched  battle,  in  which  they  concentrated  their  mu- 
tual attacks  to  a  few  cardinal  points.  These  Dr.  Price  enumerates  and 
reprobates  in  the  following  order  and  strongest  terms. 

^<  First,  The  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination  and  election. 

^  *  Secondly,  The  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

^  <  Thirdly,  The  doctrine  of  the  total  impotence  of  man,  and  irresisti- 
ble grace,  in  opposition  to  free  wilL 

"*  Fourthly,  The  doctrine  of  particular,  in  opposition  to  universal  re- 
demption. 

" '  Fifthly,  The  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  saints,  after  being  once 
called  and  converted. 

"  *  These  five  doctrines  have  been  called,  by  way  of  distinction  and 
eminence,  the  Five  Points.  They  are  the  points  about  which  the  sect 
called  Arminians,  differ  from  Calvinists.  But  there  is  one  other  point 
connected  with  those  now  specified,  which  forms  an  essential  part  of  this 
system,  and  which,  in  justice  to  it,  ought  to  be  mentioned.  That  is  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ  All  the  orthodox  confessions  of  faith  agree  in  declaring  that  we 
are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  not  for  our  good  works,  but  only  for 
the  merit  of  Christ.  In  truth,  were  any  man  (supposed  unacquainted 
with  the  controversies  which  have  arisen  among  Chrisdans)  to  set  himself 
to  invent  a  system  of  faith  so  irrational  and  unscriptural  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  being  received  by  Christians,  he  could  scarcely  think  of  one  con- 
cerning which  he  would  be  more  ready  to  form  such  a  judgment' 

^  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  Dr.  Price  should  venture  to  speak  so 
reproachfully  of  Calvinism,  when  he  knew  that  some  of  the  greatest 
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divines  and  metaphysicians  in  Enrope  bad  employed  their  profound 
learning  and  reasoning  powers  to  maintain  it ;  while  others  of  eqaal 
learning  and  genius  had  labored  in  vain  to  overthrow  it  The  truth  is, 
Calvinists  have  so  ably  and  perseveringly  supported  their  system  of 
sentiments,  that  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  universally  called  the 
orthodox,  in  distinction  from  all  other  denominations  of  Christians.  This 
can  be  accounted  for,  only  on  the  supposition  that  their  scheme  of  doc- 
trines stands  upon  a  firm  and  inmiutable  foundation.  I  know  that  some 
Calvinists  maintain  that  the  first  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  posterity ; 
that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  believers  for  their  justifica- 
tion ;  that  sinners  are  under  natural  inability  to  turn  from  sin  to  holiness ; 
and  that  Christ  made  atonement  for  the  elect  only.  I  grant,  these  are 
gross  absurdities,  or  mere  wens  and  protuberances,  which  must  be  pared 
off  from  true  Calvinism,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  consistent  with  both 
reason  and  Scripture.  Accordingly,  modem  Calvinists  readily  surrender 
their  formerly  untenable  outposts,  and  now  find  it  more  easy  to  defend 
their  citadel  against  all  attach  of  their  most  numerous  adversaries."  — 
Memoir  of  himself. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


THE  NEW  ERA  IN  HIS  LIFE. 

The  prolonged  old  age  of  Emmons,  formed  a  distinct  life  in 
itself.  His  last  quarter  of  a  century  on  earth  furnishes  the 
material  for  a  new  Memoir,  and  may  be  divided  into  the  foUowr 
ing  sections. 

§  1.  JS#  Later  AjffUetians, 

His  life  was  cloaded  over  with  troubles  near  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment. It  soon  brightened  up,  and  remained  cheerful  and  sunny  for  more 
than  thirty-three  years.  Then  it  was  darkened  by  a  series  of  bereavements. 
We  left  the  studious  pastor,  surrounded  with  his  second  wife  and  four 
sprightly  daughters  and  two  enterprising  sons.  He  was  pursuing  his 
course  of  cheerful  study,  and  for  the  period  of  one  entire  generation,  was 
uninterrupted  by  any  serious  iUness  or  misfortune,  either  in  himself  or 
his  joyful  household.  He  writes,  however,  "  But  my  days  of  prosperity 
were  followed  by  days  of  adversity.  In  the  year  1813,  I  buried  my 
second  daughter.  Deliverance."  A  sister  of  Delia  has  given  the  ensuing 
narrative  of  her  last  days. 

<<  In  the  sicknesfl  and  death  of  this  beloved  daughter,  mj  father  was  deeply  affected. 
She  had  reached  mature  years  without  haying  given  her  heart  to  the  Savionr.  We 
never  felt  that  our  father  had  any  favorites  among  his  children,  but  that  we  all  shared 
alike  his  paternal  care  and  affection.  Still  it  was  evident  that  in  his  opinion  this 
daughter  partook  very  largely  of  his  peculiar  traits  of  character.  He  used  sometimes 
to  say,  pleasantly, '  She  is  the  only  child  I  have  that  has  the  misfortune  to  resemble 
me.'  But  to  those  who  knew  her  best,  it  was  evident  that  this  resemblance  was  not  in 
person  or  feature,  but  in  the  cast  of  her  mind.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  wit, 
vivacity,  and  discrimination.  In  the  exercise  of  her  social  powers  she  was  the  delight 
not  only  of  her  yonthful  associates,  but  of  her  friends  of  every  age.  Her  sickness 
was  a  scrofula  consumption,  long  and  distressing,  continuing  more  than  three  years 
and  a  half.  In  the  summer  of  each  successive  year  her  symptoms  were  less  violent 
and  would  invite  the  hope  of  her  restoration.  But  the  return  of  winter  would  again 
confine  her  to  her  room,  and  nip  those  hopes  which  were  so  fondly  cherished. 
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''All  this  while,  my  father  'at  the  dreadfal  post  of  obseiration/  was,  in  his  own 
way,  endeavoring  to  lead  her  to  the  Savioor.  He  conversed  with  and  prayed  for  her. 
He  put  sndi  books  into  her  hands  as  he  thought  best  suited  to  bring  her  mind  to  a 
decision.  In  the  early  part  of  the  time  he  uniformly  conversed  with  her  alone,  that 
she  might  disclose  her  feelings  without  embarrassment.  During  the  latter  part  of  her 
sickness  the  members  of  the  family  were  present,  and  other  Christian  friends  visiting 
us  were  invited  to  converse  with  her  upon  the  subject  of  her  spuitual  state.  For  some 
time  previous  to  her  death  the  enmity  of  her  heart  appeared  to  be  slain ;  but  light  had 
not  broken  into  her  mind  with  sufficient  deamess  to  allow  her  to  indulge  a  hope  of 
her  acceptance  with  Christ.  Never  will  a  remade  be  forgotten  made  by  her  to  an 
affectionate  sister,  who  communicated  to  her  her  own  change  of  views  and  hope  in  the 
Saviour:  'How  is  it  that  I  rqjoice  that  you  are  taken  while  I  am  left?  But  I  do.' 
She  well  knew  that  such  joy  in  the  sovereignty  of  God  was  not  the  feeling  of  the 
natural  heart,  yet  she  felt  that  she  could  indulge  no  such  hope  herself.  '  If  I  were  a 
Christian,'  she  would  say, '  I  should  feel  more  deeply  my  sins.  I  know  I  am  a  sumer, 
but  do  not  feel  it/  Shortly  after  this,  the  Saviour  was  pleased  to  manifest  himself  to 
her  in  a  most  delightful  manner.  Her  views  seemed  dear  and  rapturous.  When  ques- 
tioned by  her  father  with  regard  to  these  exercises,  and  asked  why  she  might  not  now 
be  deceived,  as  Satan  could  transform  hunself  into  an  angel  of  light;  she  promptly 
replied, '  Because  I  think  my  views  and  feelings  are  perfectly  scriptural.'  Ever  after 
this,  her  mind  remained  in  the  most  delightful  and  tranquil  state.  For  several  days 
the  lamp  of  life  burned  dimly,  and  we  were  in  constant  expectation  of  her  depart- 
ure. 

"  When  we  were  called  in  the  mght  to  enter  her  dying  room,  her  countenance  was 
lighted  with  a  smile,  and  she  continued  to  converse  with  her  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
most  affectionate  and  interesting  manner.  Her  parents  stood  with  us  around  her  dying 
bed.  Their  calmness  and  composure  were  manifest  in  this  hour  of  trial ;  and  as  the 
sun  was  rising  upon  this  daik  world,  her  spirit  fled  as  we  trust  to  the  abodes  of  light 
and  glory.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  my  father  was  calm  and  collected ;  yet 
it  was  evident  he  felt  it  most  deeply.  When  questioned  with  respect  to  this  bereave- 
ment, in  comparison  with  that  ho  suffered  in  the  removal  of  his  two  other  children, 
he  replied, '  There  is  a  different  train  of  reflections.  In  the  death  of  an  adult  child, 
the  loss  is  more  deeply  fdt,  but  in  the  death  of  little  children,  the  tender  feelings  are 
more  powerfully  cidled  into  exerdse.'  One  of  the  means  made  use  of  to  keep  him- 
self from  being  overcome  in  this  day  of  trial  was,  that  he  followed  in  contemplation 
the  departed  spirit.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  advice  given  to  one  of  his  children 
who  was  at  this  time  disposed  to  linger  around  '  the  beautiful  day,'  and  continue  by 
its  side :  '  Beware,  beware,'  he  said,  '  of  nursing  your  grief  at  the  body ;  follow  the 
soul,  and  you  never  need  fear  being  overcome.'  This  was  found  to  be  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  to  the  one  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  That  my  dear  father  was 
most  deeply  affected  by  this  dispensation  was  evident  from  the  feet,  that  when  alone 
in  his  room,  he  was  often  heard  to  repeat  the  lines  which  he  afterwards  placed  upon 
her  gravestone.    They  are,  with  slight  alterations,  taken  from  Henry  Eirke  White." 

The  epitaph  here  alluded  to  is  thus  written : 

In  Memory  of  Miss  Dbutsbakcb  Emmons,  who  departed  Ais  life  Jane  9d,  1818, 

^tatis  80. 
"  When  o'er  thy  dawn  the  darkness  spread. 
And  deeper  every  moment  grew ; 
When  rudely  round  thy  painful  head 
The  chilling  blasts  of  sickness  blew ; 
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"  B^igion  heard  no  plainings  loud ; 
Tne  sigh  in  silence  stole  from  thee ; 
Thy  dearest  friends  around  thee  crowd. 
With  hearts  of  deepest  sympathy." 

"  This  marble  markt  thy  bed  of  mortal  sleep, 
And  living  statues  here  are  seen  to  weep ; 
Affliction's  semblance  bends  not  o'er  ihj  tomb. 
Affliction's  self  deplores  thy  early  doom." 


^  In  the  year  1820, 1  buried  my  son  Erastus/'  is  the  concise  announce- 
ment of  Emmons  in  his  Autobiography.  The  long  line  of  gravestones 
belonging  to  his  household  presents  the  following  epitaph : 

In  Memory  of  Hf^oi^  Ebastus  Emmons,  who  departed  this  life  March  13,  1820, 

aged  32. 
Consult  life's  silent  dock;  thy  bounding  vein,— 
Seems  it  to  say,  health  here  lias  long  to  reign  ? 
Tet  fear,  youth  ofttimes  healthful  and  at  ease. 
Anticipates  a  day  it  never  sees, 
And  many  a  tomb,  like  this  of  mine,  aloud 
Exclaims,  Prepare  thee  for  an  early  shroud. 

Dr.  Ide  writes  concerning  Migor  Emmons : 

'He  possessed  a  noble  disposition,  great  buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  a  talent  for  doing 
business  with  order,  neatness,  and  despatch.  He  had  repeated  offers  of  lucrative 
employment  in  mercantile  life,  but  fVom  a  regard  to  the  feelings  of  his  aged  parents, 
he  was  induced  to  decline  these  offers,  and  to  remain  under  the  paternal  roof.  If 
there  was  any  arm  of  flesh  on  whidi  Dr.  Emmons  now  leaned,  it  was  the  disposition 
and  ability  of  this  beloved  son  to  render  his  last  days  comfortable  and  happy.  But 
while  on  Boston  Common,  in  the  dischaige  of  his  duty  as  aid  to  Major-General  Crane, 
on  a  cold  autumnal  day,  Erastus  received  a  heavy  chill  whidi  festened  disease  upon 
his  lungs.  From  the  first  of  this  attack,  Death  seemed  to  mark  him  as  his  victim ; 
and,  with  one  short  interval  of  relief  and  encouragement,  his  course  was  onward  with 
rapid  strides,  to  the  grave. 

'  His  fether  now  distinctly  saw  the  heavy  calamity  that  was  before  him.  Erastus, 
the  dear  object  of  his  affections  had  given  him  no  evidence  of  a  preparation  for  death. 
The  thought  of  his  son's  leaving  the  world  without  a  good  hope  of  salvation,  filled 
him  with  the  deepest  solicitude.  By  his  counsel  and  his  prayers,  he  endeavored  to 
lead  the  invalid  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ.  For  some  time  M%jor  Emmons 
endured  great  anxiety  in  view  of  his  situation;  but  at  length,  as  it  was  hoped,  sub- 
mitted himself  to  God.  For  a  number  of  weeks  previous  to  his  deatii,  he  enjoyed 
great  consolation ;  and  gave  as  much  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart  as  could  be 
expected  fipom  one  converted  upon  a  dying  bed.  By  his  appearance  near  the  close  of 
life,  the  anxiety  of  his  fether  respecting  him  was  greatiy  relieved.  Though  always 
distrustful  of  the  saving  nature  of  a  change  which  takes  place  just  as  the  day  of  pro- 
bation is  expiring,  yet  it  was  evident,  firom  an  expression  which  he  dropped  in  the 
ear  of  his  dying  son,  that  he  cherished  a  hope  of  the  son's  salvation.  Just  before 
Erastus  left  the  world  he  looked  up  and  said,  "  Father,  I  am  dying."  Bib  fether  then 
inquired,  "Do  your  trust  and  confidence  in  Gk>d  remain  nnshaken  % "     Erastus 
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replied  in  the  affimifttive.  Then  said  his  father,  "  Yonr  passage  is  short,  and,  if  joa 
are  not  deceived,  yonr  rest  in  heaven  will  be  glorious."  The  son  expbed.  Shortly 
after  the  closing  scene,  the  fiuher,  in  the  room  where  lay  the  remains  of  the  strong 
man  who  had  been  the  hope  of  his  old  age,  offered  a  prayer  apparently  foil  of  sub- 
mission and  trust  in  God.  So  perfect  was  his  composure,  that  once  only  was  his 
utterance  dioked  by  the  depth  of  his  emotions.  There  is  no  mystery  in  the  extraor- 
dinary support  and  consolation  which  he  then  eiyoyed ;  for  it  has  since  been  ascer- 
tained that  a  number  of  his  church,  anticipating  the  foarfol  result  of  his  son's  sickness, 
had  met  weekly  to  unite  their  prayers  that  he  might  be  sustained  under  the  approach- 
ing calami^.' 

On  the  Sabbath  after  a  foneral,  the  £futhfol  pastor  had  been  in  the  habit  of  deliver- 
ing an  appropriate  sermon;  and  when  there  was  no  reason  for  believing  that  the 
change  of  worlds  had  been  a  happy  one,  he  would  preach  a  judidous  but  still  an 
appropriaU  sermon,  for  he  moved  on  a  straight  line.  He  did  not  expressly  announce, 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  the  departed,  but  he  spoke  with  the  uncertainty  which 
candor  required ;  and  his  subject  was  an  alarming  admonition  to  the  living,  not  to 
leave  it  doubtftd  whether  they  were  to  be  saved  or  lost  He  had  often  preached  on  the 
deceptiveoesB  of  a  death-bed  repentance,  and  now,  in  the  case  of  the  fovorite  son,  what 
shall  he  say?  Shall  he  preach  a  funeral  discourse?  Shall  be  be  candid  in  his 
allusions  to  the  deceased?  Shall  he  be  submissive  in  the  hour  when  others  mo<mif 
and  insubmissive  in  the  hour  of  his  own  grief?  With  sublimer  disinterestedness  than 
that  of  a  Boman  fother,  he  closed  his  sermon  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  burial  of  his 
son,  with  these  characteristic  words : 

"  This  subject,  and  the  late  instance  (^mortality  in  UtoB  place,  call  abud  upon  those 
in  the  midst  of  their  days,  to  prepare  to  follow  one  of  their  own  age  into  that  vast 
eternity,  whither  he  has  gone  and  never  to  return.  He  lived  stupid,  thoughtless  and 
secure  in  sin,  until  he  was  brought  to  the  very  sight  of  death.  He  was  carried  away 
with  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  the  pleasing  prospects  of  living;  and  abused  ^ 
calls,  the  mercies,  and  patience  of  God ;  which  gave  hun  pain,  self-condemnation  and 
remorse.  He  was  constrained  to  say, '  The  world,  the  world  has  ruined  me.'  Hie 
was  brought  to  give  up  all  his  vain  hopes  and  expectations  from  the  world,  and  to 
feel  the  duty  and  importance  of  choosing  the  one  thing  needftiL  But  whether  he  did 
ever  heartily  renounce  the  world  and  choose  God  for  his  supreme  portion,  cannot  be 
known  in  this  world.  In  his  own  view,  he  did  become  reconciled  to  God,  and 
derived  peaoe  and  hope  from  his  supposed  reconciliation.  But  it  is  more  than 
possible,  that  like  others  on  a  sick-bed,  he  built  his  hopes  upon  a  sandy  foundation. 
Let  his  case,  however,  be  what  it  may,  he  is  dead,  and  called  away  from  his  relativeB 
and  friends,  just  as  he  entered  the  meridian  of  life.  His  death,  therefore,  speaks  witii 
an  emphasis  to  parents,  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  especially  to  those  of  his  own  age, 
to  be  wiser  and  better  than  he  was ;  and  not  to  delay  seeking  and  serving  God,  to  a 
dying  hour.  It  is  not  I,  but  my  son,  who  now  preaches  to  you,  whose  voice  once 
sounded  pleasant  in  your  ean.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  hear  his  voice  from  the 
dead ;  and  prepare  to  follow  him  to  h^ven,  if  he  has  been  permitted  to  enter  there." 

A  few  wedcs  aftenrords,  when  called  to  baptize  a  child  who  was  to  bear  the  name 
of  this  lamented  son,  tiie  bereaved  man  lifted  up  his  hand,  spoke  the  word  Erastus, — 
and  could  proceed  no  ftmher ;  thus  evincing  that  his  Christian  and  parental  fidelity 
was  not  stoicism.  It  was  his  development  in  practical  life  of  the  disinterestedness 
which  characterized  his  theory.  He  was  a  man  of  philosophical  pradioey  and  of 
practical  philosophy. 
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**  In  1823, 1  buried  my  third  daughter,  Sarah,"  is  another  brief  sen- 
tence in  Emmons's  Autobiography.  In  the  significant  row  of  his  family 
gravestones  is  her  epitaph : 

In  Memory  of  Miss  Sarah  Emmons,  who  died  Jan.  3d,  1823,  aged  37  years. 

"  B  V  nature's  law,  what  mav  be,  may  be  now  ; 
There's  no  prerogative  in  human  hours : 
In  human  hearts,  what  bolder  thoughts  can  rise. 
Than  man's  presumption  on  to-morrow's  dawn  1 
Where  is  to-monow  ?   In  another  world." 

This  daughter  was  remarkable  for  her  liveliness  and  good  cheer.  Her 
fiither  delighted  in  her  as  a  model  of  punctuality  and  of  skill  in  the  affidrs 
of  his  household.  She  was  admired  for  her  amiable  spirit,  and  her  devo- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  her  parents.  The  circumstances  of  her  departure 
have  been  thus  narrated : 

**  When  Delia  died,"  says  her  brother4n4aw,  ''te  bereaved  fother  had  fire  chil- 
dren left,  and  fimr  of  them  were  in  his  own  family.  When  Erastus  died,  two  of  his 
daughters  had  been  married,  and  although  the  staff  on  which  he  leaned  was  taken 
away,  he  still  had  one  child  in  his  bouse  whose  presence  prevented,  in  some  degree,  his 
tense  of  loneliness,  and  whose  filial  regard  aad  attentions  greatly  alleviated  the  pains 
of  his  bereayement.  But  when  Sarah  died,  he  and  his  feeble  companion  were  left 
alone,  without  a  child  at  home  to  participate  in  their  grief,  or  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
then:  cares." 

In  a  letter  to  a  relative.  Dr.  Enmions  wrote : 

"  I  believe  that  she  had  but  very  little  expectation  of  living  for  more  than  six  months 
before  she  died.  All  that  time  her  mind  was  seriously  impressed ;  but  she  did  not  en- 
tertun  a  hope  of  having  right  views  and  feelings  till  about  two  months  before  she  left 
tiie  world.  Ever  after  she  first  found  light,  she  continued  to  enjoy  it,  which  gave  her 
great  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind  as  long  as  she  lived.  She  conversed  very  freely 
about  the  state  of  her  mind,  and  of  her  prospects  beyond  the  grave.  She  seemed  to 
regret  leaving  the  worid,  principally  on  account  of  her  aged  parents.  But  the  wise 
and  holy  Disposer  of  all  things  has  been  disposed  to  deny  the  gratification  of  her  de- 
sires and  ours.    She  is  gone,,  and  we  are  left  to  lament  her  loss." 

On  the  Sabbath  after  her  funeral,  the  submissiye  patriarch,  then  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year,  preached  a  sermon  from  the  text :  "  And  Aaron  held  his  peace."  "  Though 
Aaron  held  his  peace,  and  refrabed  from  speaking,  yet,"  said  the  old  patriarch,  "  he 
did  not  refhdn  firom  thinking.**    The  sermon  closes  with  these  characteristic  words : 

The  speaker  **  has  been  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  God  has 
bereaved  him  of  father  and  mother,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of  one  nearer  and  dearer 
than  either,  of  several  yoiing,  tender,  fair  branches  of  his  family,'  and  of  all  his  con- 
temporary brethren  in  ^e  work  of  the  ministiy.  God  has  called  him  to  bear  the  yoke 
in  his  youth,  in  his  riper  years,  and  now  even  under  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  He 
has  poured  out  to  him  another  cup  of  the  wormwood  and  the  gaU,  while  the  bitterness 
of  the  former  cups  is  still  in  remembrance.  God  has  recently  and  prematurely  be- 
reaved him  of  a  dear  daughter,  upon  whom  it  was  natural  to  place  some  hopes  and 
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some  dependence ;  but  those  hopes  and  that  dependence  are  now  buried  with  her  in 
the  grave.  He  may  now  with  more  propriety,  and  he  hopes  with  a  better  spirit,  saj 
as  Jacob  said,  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my  daughter,  mourning.  He  may 
be  allowed  to  mourn  but  not  to  murmur.  He  knows  it  becomes  him  to  hold  his 
peace,  and  not  open  his  mouth,  because  the  Lord  has  done  it.  But  you  will  permit 
me  to  make  the  same  request  that  Job  made  on  a  similar  occasion :  '  Have  pity  upon 
me,  have  pity  upon  me,  O  ye  my  friends ;  for  the  hand  of  God  hath  touched  me.' " 

"  Never  shall  we  foiget,"  writes  one  of  his  parishioners,  **  the  manner  in  which  he 
uttered  those  last  words.  Our  youthful  eyes  beheld  him,  then  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fiftieth  of  his  ministry,  imploring  the  prayers  of  his  people 
that  he  might  not  sink,  while  the  waves  of  affliction  dashed  over  him.  His  eyes  ran 
down  with  tears ;  his  people  wept  around  him ;  his  swelling  grief  choked  his  feeble 
utterance  in  almost  every  sentence,  till  he  was  obliged  to  terminate  his  discourse. 
He  closed  his  sermon  book,  withdrew  his  spectacles,  wiped  off  the  felling  tears,  and 
then,  lifting  his  sufiused  eyes  toward  heaven,  he  said,  '  Let  us  find  relief  in  prayer.' 
God  strengthened  him,  and  enabled  him  to  lead  our  devotions  with  unusual  fervor. 
He  prayed  for  himself,  his  wife  and  diildren,  his  church  and  people,  like  a  man  who 
stood  on  the  confines  of  eternity,  like  one  who  stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Never  before  nor  since  have  we  seen  a  Christian  assembly  so  perfectly  dissolved  in 
tears.  Some  wept  at  the  remembrance  of  those  whom  God  had  taken  away  firom 
him ;  more  by  reason  of  their  sympathy  with  his  sorrows,  and  at  the  painful  appre- 
hension that  they  would  soon  hear  his  voice  no  more ;  and  others  because  their  hard, 
impenitent  hearts  were  not  prepared  to  <^r  to  God  acceptable  prayer  for  their  afflicted 
and  beloved  pastor.  Prayer  being  ended,  a  hymn  sung,  and  the  benediction  pro- 
nounced, we  retired,  wiser  and  better  for  the  BOid-stirring  scene."  —  (American  Quar- 
terly Begister,  VoL  15,  pp.  118, 119.) 

It  was  evident,  through  all  the  sufferings  attending  this  bereayement, 
that  the  stricken  patriarch  had  been  schooling  himself  for  his  hours  of 
sorrow.  His  favorite  remark  had  been :  ^  Affliction  is  the  good  man's 
shining  time."  One  of  his  daughters,  visiting  him  in  his  solitude,  in- 
quired :  ^  Do  you  not  feel  anxious  about  your  domestic  arrangements, 
now  that  all  your  children,  on  whom  you  had  specially  depended,  are  in 
their  graves  ?  "  His  characteristic  reply  was :  "  Not  in  the  least."  He 
remembered  his  text:  ^' And  Aaron  held  his  peace." 

But  a  new  sorrow  awaited  him.  He  had  lived  with  his  estimable 
wife  about  half  a  century.  For  twenty  years  she  had  been  an  invalid, 
suffering  the  severest  pains  ^m  her  broken  limb.  A  faithM  nurse  who 
had  attended  her  for  seven  years,  remarked :  ^  I  have  often  heard  her 
groan,  but  I  never  heard  her  complain."  It  was  becoming  obvious  to 
Mrs.  Emmons,  that  her  consumptive  habit  and  the  consequences  of  her 
fractured  limb,  would  soon  release  her  from  the  earth.  With  her  usual 
deliberation  she  made  all  the  needful  arrangements  for  the  closing  scene. 
She  prepared  her  shroud.  On  Saturday  eve,  when  her  Sabbath  began, 
she  called  her  nurse  to  her  bedside,  and  informed  her  that  she  should  not 
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probablj  continae  until  the  morning,  desired  her  to  bring  the  shroud 
which  she  had  wrapped  up  bj  itself  in  a  safe  place,  also  to  bring  down 
the  board  on  which  the  corpse  of  her  son  and  her  daughters  had  been 
laid,  and  which  slie  had  kept  in  a  safe  place  (just  so  sacred  was  her 
care) — and  to  let  her  lifeless  body  rest  on  the  same  support  which  had 
upheld  tiie  remains  of  her  children.  She  also  requested  that  a  man 
might  be  caUed  to  spend  the  night  in  the  house,  as  there  was  only  a 
small  boj  who  could  wait  upon  them,  and  he  might  be  afraid  to  move 
about  in  the  dark  tenement  where  a  corpse  was  lying.  She  further  ex- 
pressed her  wish  that  Mr.  Emmons  might  not  be  disturbed  during  the 
hours  of  sleep,  as  he  would  feel  less  burdened  if  he  were  to  come  into 
her  room  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  and  find  the  long  agony  over,  than  to 
come  at  night  and  witness  the  pains  which  he  could  not  relieve.  Four 
days  after  this  dark  night,  the  old  patriarch,  in  his  eighty-fiflh  year, 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  hb  wife's  brother,  John  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of 
Northampton,  Mass.: 

"FRjLNKLnr,  Aug.  6, 1829. 
"  Dear  Brother :  The  last  Sabbath,  aboat  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Em- 
mons exchanged  that  day  of  rest,  I  hope  and  belieye,  for  '  that  rest  which  remaineth 
to  the  people  of  God.'  Yoor  loss  is  great,  but  mine  is  irreparable.  I  am  emphati- 
cally a  pilgrim  and  stranger  on  the  earth,  having  neither  £&ther  nor  mother,  nor  brother 
nor  sister,  nor  nnde  nor  aont  living.  I  am  left  alone  to  bear  the  heaviest  auction  I 
have  ever  been  called  to  bear,  in  an  evil  time.  Thongh  I  ei^oy  usual  health,  yet  the 
decays  of  nature  and  the  infirmities  of  old  age  render  me  less  able  to  bear  troubles 
and  sorrows  than  I  was  in  fonner  days,  when  I  was  called  to  suffer  breach  after 
breach  in  my  family ;  therefore  this  last  and  widest  breach  seems  destined  to  bring 
down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  my  grave.  I  sympathize  with  you,  and  I  know 
you  will  sympathize  with  me.  Ton  knew  the  excellent  character  of  your  sister,  but  I 
knew  more  of  her  excellence,  worth,  and  importance  to  me.  She  was  indeed  a  rich 
blessing  to  me,  and  to  her  family,  and  to  her  people,  among  whom*  I  believe  she  never 
had  a  single  enemy.  She  was  eminently  a  pattern  of  patience,  meekness,  and  sub- 
mission during  a  long  life  of  peculiar  trials,  bodily  infinnities,  pains  and  distresses. 
She  was — but  I  forbear.  Her  health  was  visibly  declining  through  the  Winter  and 
Spring,  but  we  did  not  view  her  immediately  dangerous  until  the  Tuesday  before  she 
died.  She  was  apparently  struck  with  death  Saturday  evening,  but  did  not  expire  till 
morning.  She  retained  her  senses  to  the  last,  and  left  the  world,  not  in  triumph,  but 
in  that  hope  which  was  an  anchor  to  her  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast  You  and 
Mrs.  Hopkins  will,  I  hope,  in  your  best  moments  remember  your  aged  and  bereaved 
brother :  Nath'l  Emmons.'* 

In  his  Autobiography,  this  devoted  pastor,  noting  his  personal 
afflictions  according  to  the  Calendar  of  his  Franklin  church ;  and  thus 
betraying  his  ministerial  '^ passion  strong  in"  his  old  age,  simply  writes : 
^  Within  a  few  weeks  after  Mr.  Smalley's  ordination,  I  was  bereaved  of 
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mj  dear  consort,  who  closed  her  pious,  exemplary  life  in  peace  to  herself 
and  all  her  surviving  friends.** 

The  Epitaph  of  this  devout  woman  is : 

To  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Martha  Emmons,  the  wife  of  Nathanael  Emmons,  D.V,, 
who  died  Aug.  2, 1829,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age. 

O  !  stop  the  tear,  nor  sorrow  for  the  blest, 
Bat  wim  her  fair  example,  fire  thy  breast. 
Her  worth  still  lives,  that  living  worth  regard, 
And  with  like  virtue,  seek  the  same  reward. 

Another  wave  of  trouble  was  soon  added  to  the  billows  which  had 
gone  over  him.  His  son-in-law,  Willard  Gray,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  rare 
worth,  was  called  suddenly  from  life,  and  the  widow,  having  a  frail  con- 
stitution, and  sinking  under  her  unexpected  bereavement,  returned  to 
her  father's  house,  in  order  to  receive  that  soothing  influence  which  he 
was  skilled  in  exerting  over  those  who  were  agitated  and  disordered 
both  in  body  and  mind. 

During  each  of  his  later  afflictions,  he  was  '^  an  object  of  admiration 
to  such  as  beheld  the  composure  with  which  he  sustained  the  shock,  and 
of  deep  and  compassionate  interest  to  all  who  considered  his  great  age 
and  lonely  condition.'*  He  had  disciplined  himself,  by  communion  with 
Infinite  Grace,  to  endure  calamities  with  fortitude,  and  to  make  disinter- 
ested submission  the  virtue  of  his  /t/e,  as  well  as  of  his  theory.  He  had 
often  reiterated  his  own  words : 

"  Men  are  apt  to  murmur  and  repine  because  their  troubles  and  afflictions  come 
upon  them  in  an  evil  time,  when  they  feel  less  prepared  and  able  to  bear  them  than  at 
any  other  time.  They  are  ready  to  say  that  if  they  had  been  afflicted  when  they  were 
young,  or  when  they  were  in  their  fiiU  strength  and  vigor,  or  at  any  time  before  they 
felt  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  they  could  have  borne  it,  but  now  their  afflictions  are  too 
heavy  for  their  feeble  powers  to  support.  But  all  ought  to  remember,  that  God 
knows  the  best  times  to  afflict  them,  and  always  chooses  the  best  times  to  do  it.  He 
may  see  it  best,  that  some  should  bear  the  yoke  in  their  youth  that  some  should  bear 
the  yoke  in  riper  years ;  that  some  should  bear  the  yoke  in  their  declining  days ;  and 
that  some  should  be  afflicted,  time  after  time,  from  the  morning  to  the  evening  of  llfiB, 
and  then  receive  the  heaviest  stroke.  If  it  were  left  to  the  afflicted  to  choose  the  time 
of  affliction,  they  would  never  know  what  time  to  choose.  If  it  had  been  left  to  Aanm 
when  his  sons  should  die,  he  would  not  have  chosen  that  they  both  should  hare  died 
the  same  day,  and  the  next  day  after  he  and  they  had  been  consecrated  to  the  priesf  s 
office.  If  Eli  had  been  allowed  to  choose  the  time  of  his  sons'  death,  he  would  not 
have  chosen  that  they  should  have  died  in  one  day,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  stoop- 
ing under  the  decays  of  nature,  and  when  the  bare  news  of  his  bereavement  was  more 
than  he  could  support,  and  live.  It  is  well  that  God  does  not  allow  men  to  diooM 
when  he  shall  afflict  them,  but  has  reserved  the  times  and  the  seasons  in  his  own 
power." 
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§  2.  Sis  Retirement  from  his  Pastorate^  and  his  Relation  to  his  Succes- 
sors in  Office. 

^  Becoming  more  aad  more  sensible  of  the  conmion  decays  of  nature, 
and  of  the  increasing  infirmities  of  old  age,  I  did,  in  1827,  entirely  re- 
linquish, and  retire  from  all  my  ministerial  labors,  and  opened  the  way 
for  the  settlement  of  another  minister  in  my  parish ;  and  accordingly 
Mr.  Elam  Smalley  was  settled  here  in  July,  1829."  —  Memoir  of  himself. 

It  had  been  a  life-long  decision  of  Dr.  Enmions  to  retire  from  his  min- 
isterial office, '  while  he  had  sense  enough  to  do  so.'  ''  Any  man,"  he  re- 
marked, "  can  lead  an  army  into  action,  but  it  requires  a  skilful  and 
experienced  general  to  make  a  graceful  retreat"  He  had  noticed  and 
bewailed  the  &ict,  that  clergymen  oflen  persevere  in  preaching,  until 
they  regard  themselves  as  brighter  than  ever  before ;  and  until  their 
parishioners  are  compelled  to  adopt  a  large  variety  of  expedients  for 
hiding  the  light  which  is  represented  as  bursting  out  into  new  flames. 
He  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  ^  becoming  a  burden  to  his  hearers." 
He  dreaded  to  be  ^^  laid  aside  as  good  for  nothing."  He  chose  to  lay 
himself  asidcy  and  to  save  his  parishioners  from  all  solicitude  with  regard 
to  his  own  tenacity  of  place. 

"On  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1827,  while  delivering  his  sermon  in  the 
pulpit,  he  fainted."  He  was  taken  to  his  house,  and  did  not  recover  his 
full  strength  for  several  days.  Deliberately  reflecting  on  this  illness,  which 
was  so  unusual  to  him,  he  was  inclined  to  regard  it  not  as  an  indication 
that  he  was  near  the  end  of  life,  but  as  an  intimation  of  the  will  of  God 
that  he  should  now  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  his  office.  The 
result  of  his  thought  on  this  subject,  appears  in  the  following  conmiu- 
nication : 

'*  Fmjumnr,  May  28, 1827. 

*'to   the   MEMBKBS   of    the   church   A2a>   TO   THE    MEHBBBS   OF    THE    RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY  OF  THIS  PLACE: 

"Brethren  and  Friends, — I  hare  sustained  the  pastoral  relation  to  yon  for  more 
than  fifty  [fifty-fonr]  years,  which  is  a  long  ministerial  life.  The  decays  of  nature, 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  my  present  feeble  state  of  health,  convince 
me  that  I  must  now  retire  from  a  field  of  labor  which  I  am  no  longer  able  to  occupy 
to  my  own  satisfiustion  or  your  benefit  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you 
that  I  can  no  longer  supply  your  pulpit,  or  perform  any  ministerial  labors  among 
yon ;  and  at  the  same  time,  that  I  renounce  all  claims  upon  any  future  ministerial 
support;  relying  entirely  upon  your  wisdom  and  goodness  to  grant,  or  not  to  grant, 
any  gratuity  to  your  aged  servant  during  the  residue  of  his  life. 

'*Natbakabl  Emmons." 

This  letter  took  his  people  hj  surprise.    Thej  did  not  regard  him  as 
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having  failed  at  all  in  his  public  performances,  except  in  the  strength  of 
his  voice.  He  remained  not  less  acceptable  to  other  congregations,  or 
to  his  own  parishioners,  than  he  had  been  for  previous  years.  His 
people  were  not  less  grieved  than  astonished,  by  his  withdrawal  from  the 
office  which  they  thought  him  able  to  fill  with  so  much  honor.  *<  Many  of 
them  were  in  tears."  They  remonstrated  wiUi  him,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
They  desired  him  to  remain  Moderator  of  the  church ;  but  it  was  of  no 
use.  They  insisted  that  he  would  occasionally  at  least  perform  some 
small  part  of  his  old  duties ;  but  his  mind  was  decided.  ^  I  have  turned 
a  short  comer"  was  his  sure  word.  With  unabated  attachment  to 
him  as  a  man,  with  a  grateful  recollection  of  his  past  faithfulness,  and 
under  a  deep  sense  of  the  loss  which  they  now  sustained,  his  people  at 
length  yielded  their  consent  to  his  wishes,  and  took  measures  for  the 
supply  of  the  pulpit  which  he  had  vacated. 

But  it  was  difficult  for  parishioners  trained  for  so  long  a  time  by  so 
fiuthful  a  guardian,  to  become  satisfied  with  any  one  as  his  successor. 
They  listened  to  different  candidates  <'  for  the  space  of  more  than  two 
years."  During  this  long  period  their  paternal  counsellor  exerted 
himself  with  unwonted  zeal,  to  procure  for  them  exactly  the  right  man. 
When  Mr.  Smalley  (afterwards  Dr.  Smalley  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
Troy,  N.  Y.),  was  introduced  to  him,  **  1  like  your  name  "  he  said :  for  he 
could  never  outgrow  his  attachment  to  the  Dr.  Smalley  of  his  younger 
days.     Dr.  Ide  writes : 

*  The  day  of  Mr.  Smalle/B  ordination,  aldiongh  attended  with  associations  peca- 
liarly  solemn  to  this  aged  servant  of  God,  was  nevertheless  one  which  he  appeared  to 
enjoy  very  hi^y.  Ho  rejoiced  in  the  union  which  now  prevailed  among  his  flock ; 
in  the  joy  and  satisfaction  which  they  f4)peared  to  feel  in  view  of  their  prospects ;  and 
in  the  hope  which  he  himself  indulged,  that  the  transactions  of  that  day  would  be  the 
means  of  lasting  good  to  tiie  people  in  whose  spiritual  welfiupe  he  felt  the  liveliest 
interest.  He  was  now  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  Not  more  than  once  had  he  addressed 
his  congregation,  since  he  fainted  in  the  pulpit.  A  deep  silence  and  a  most  intense 
interest  pervaded  the  great  assembly  when  he  arose  to  give  the  charge  to  his  colleague. 
In  a  fow  and  tremulous  voice,  he  thus  began : 

"Dear  Sir, —  More  than  fifty  years  ago,  while  standing  near  this 
memorable  spot,  I  was  consecrated  to  the  Pastoral  office  over  the  church 
and  religious  society  in  this  place,  by  my  then  fisithers  and  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  who  have  long  since  finished  their  course,  and  one  after 
another  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  A  vivid  recollection  of  those 
past  scenes  and  events,  awakens  the  most  serious,  the  most  painful  and 
the  most  grateful  reflections,  anticipations,  and  emotions  in  my  breast,  (m 
this  affecting  occasion.    Though  I  have  very  firequently  attended  the 
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usual  solemnities  of  an  ordination,  jet  this,  in  which  I  am  now  appointed 
to  bear  a  part,  is  to  me,  in  many  respects,  the  most  solemn  and  inter- 
esting one  that  I  ever  attended  in  the  long  course  of  mj  protracted  life. 
I  never  read  of  but  one  man  who  was  placed  in  a  situation  similar,  or 
more  striking  and  impressive  than  mine  at  this  present  moment ;  and  I 
hope  I  do  feel,  in  some  measure,  as  Aaron  felt  when  Moses,  at  the 
divine  conmiand,  took  him  and  Eleazar  his  son  up  to  Mount  Hor,  in  the 
'  sight  of  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  on  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  there 
stripped  off  his  sacerdotal  robes,  and  put  them  upon  Eleazar  his  son  and 
successor  in  the  most  holj  and  sacred  office  on  earth.  This  instance, 
^  dear  Sir,  is  instructive  to  us  both.  It  tells  me  that  I  must  soon  die,  but 
it  supposes  that  you  may  yet  live  many  years ;  and  in  that  case,  admon- 
ishes you  to  fill  my  place  properly,  and  supply  my  deficiencies  in  the 
great  work  which  I  have  forever  relinquished." 

'He  entertained  the  conndl/  oontinnes  Dr.  Ide,  'with  a  great  nnmber  of  other 
guests  at  his  own  house  and  at  his  own  expense.  There  was  a  glow  of  health  upon 
his  cheek,  his  form  was  erect,  his  step  was  firm,  and  his  movements  were  quick  and 
regular.  The  excitement  of  the  occasion  served,  no  doubt,  to  bring  all  his  powers 
both  of  body  and  mind  into  more  vigorous  action  than  usual.  But  it  was  remarked 
by  a  number  who  were  present  at  that  time,  that  his  mental  activity,  his  social 
powers,  and  the  sest  with  which  he  participated  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  day,  were 
more  than  equal  to  what  young  men  are  accustomed  to  manifest  on  similar  occa- 
sions.' 

Dr.  Smalley  has  thus  described  his  relation  to  Emmons : 

"  It  was  not  without  trembling  solicitude  that  I  entered  upon  that  intimate  and 
solemn  relation  with  him,  in  the  year  1829.  I  had  serious  apprehensions,  that  I 
should  not  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  people  who  had  enjoyed  his  services  for 
more  than  half  a  century ;  and  knowing  what  collisions  of  opinion  and  feeling  had 
often  arisen  between  colleagues  of  different  temperaments  and  habits  of  thought,  I 
greatly  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me,  in  preaching  and  pastoral  deport- 
ment, to  secure  his  approbation  in  any  tolerable  degree.  But  after  an  experience  of 
more  than  nine  years,  I  can  truly  say,  that  it  is  practicable  for  associate  pastors  of  the 
same  church  to  live  in  perfect  harmony  and  peace,  though  differing  greatly  in  age,  in 
temperament,  in  style  of  communicating  thought,  and  in  many  of  the  modes  of 
pastoral  supervision.  From  the  first,  he  won  my  affection  and  confidence,  and 
taught  me  to  trust  in  him  as  a  friend  and  &ther.  He  only  asked  that  I  would  yield 
to  him  his  place  and  rights,  and  most  cheerfully  he  accorded  to  me  all  that  I  could 
reasonably  desire.  It  was  my  privilege  to  seek  his  advice  on  all  occasions  of  interest 
and  solicitude ;  and  it  was  hia  pleasure  to  select  fVom  his  rich  and  varied  experience 
those  maxims  of  practical  wisdom,  and  those  opportune  suggestions,  which  at  once 
removed  apparent  difficulties  and  pointed  out  a  path  of  light.  In  his  criticisms  on 
my  public  performances,  he  was  uniformly  kind  and  candid.  The  stated  seasons  in 
which  I  used  to  go  and  sit  at  his  feet  to  listen  to  his  timely  and  varied  instructions ; 
to  suggest  my  doubts  and  difficulties;  and  have  them  removed  by  his  pithy  and 
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sententioiis  sayings,  his  Inminous  and  ready  statements,  have  a  degree  of  saciedness 
in  my  mind,  are  among  the  most  hallowed,  the  greenest  spots  on  my  memory  of  past 
years.  With  no  mind  have  I  been  permitted  to  hold  more  intimate  conununion  on 
the  great  truths  of  our  holy  religion  than  his;  fipom  no  one  have  I  erer  received  more 
unequivocal  testimonials  of  disinterested  friendship;  and  I  seriously  doubt  whether 
the  minister  now  lives,  with  whom  I  could  spend  nine  years  of  such  uninterrupted 
harmony  and  perfect  good  will,  as  I  did  when  associated  with  him.  Numerous  and 
strong  were  my  attachments  to  the  church  and  people  of  Franklin ;  to  break  the  ties 
that  bound  me  to  them  was  indeed  painful ;  but  it  was  long  before  I  could  feel 
willmg  to  leave  that  father  in  Israel,  with  whom  I  had  spent  so  many  delightful  and 
profitable  hours.  Tet,  when  at  last  I  frankly  told  him  my  views,  and  confidingly 
asked  hun  what  I  should  do,  he  tonchingly  replied,  '  Though  I  had  hoped  to  be 
spared  this  trial,  yet  I  do  not  see  but  you  ought  to  go.'  Now  that  he  is  dead,  I 
mourn  for  him  as  a  father ;  and  yet  I  rejoice  in  the  strong  assurance  that  he  is  an 
inhabitant  of  that  city  which  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  with  glowing  energy,  and 
is  holding  communion  with  those  sainted  spirits  which  entered  upon  their  reward 
before  him." 

We  have  seen  that  the  characteristic  plan  of  Dr.  Enunons  was  to 
retire  wholly^  when  he  retired  at  all,  from  his  parochial  duties.  ^  No 
ship  can  have  two  captains,''  was  his  motto.  He  determined  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  he  could,  all  possibility  of  invidious  comparisons  between  himself 
and  his  successor,  and  of  apparent  as  well  as  real  interference  between  the 
purposes  of  the  aged  and  those  of  the  youthful  clergyman.  He  uniformly 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  pubUc  services  of  the  Sabbath,  afta:  he 
had  resigned  his  pastorate.  He  did  mingle,  however,  in  the  spiritual 
efforts  of  his  church  afler  he  became  a  private  member  of  it,  and  during 
the  revival  of  religion  which  occurred  soon  afler  the  ordination  of  his  sue* 
cessor,  he  was  eminently  useful  in  guiding  the  minds  and  hearts  of  many 
inquirers  who  came  to  his  house  for  his  counsel  and  prayers. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Smalle/s  household  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to 
resign  his  Franklin  pastorate  in  1838.  His  removal  though  painful  to 
Dr.  Emmons,  gave  a  new  exhibition  of  the  Doctor's  glovring  attachment  to 
his  people.  He  again  united  his  efforts  with  theirs  to  procure  the  re- 
settlement of  a  pastor.  These  efforts  were  successful ;  and  on  the  2dd 
of  January,  1839,  Rev.  Tertius  D.  Southworth,  was  installed  at  Franklin. 
Dr.  Emmons  was  requested,  on  this  occasion,  to  give  the  charge,  but  he 
declined  on  account  of  his  great  age.  Almost  ten  years  had  gone  over 
his  head  since  the  ordination  of  his  first  colleague,  and  brought  with 
them  the  debilitating  iAfiuence  of  ninety-three  years.  He  was  able, 
however,  to  attend  the  exercises  of  the  occasion,  and  to  enjoy  in  a  good 
degree  the  visit  which  he  then  received  from  a  large  number  of  his 
clerical  and  other  friends.  —  Mr.  Southworth  has  borne  the  following 
testimony  to  the  virtues  of  a  man  who  was  surrounded  with  all  the 
temptations  of  an  ex^astoTf  and  died  without  yielding  to  them. 
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"  I  had  reoeiyed  the  unpression  that  Dr.  Emmons  was  austere,  and  arrogant ;  and 
of  course,  the  legitimate  conclusion  was,  that  he  would  be  a  most  uncomfortable 
colleague.  But  at  my  first  introduction  to  him,  his  complaisance,  and  the  kind 
and  affable  rsception  which  he  offered  me,  at  once  dispelled  my  fidse  and  ground- 
less impression,  so  contrary  to  his  nature  and  dishonorable  to  his  character. 
From  that  tune  to  the  present,  there  has  been  no  occasion  to  alter  my  foyorable 
opinion  of  him.  He  never  manifested  the  least  inclination  to  dictate  to  me  in  my 
course,  leaving  me  entirely  unshackled  and  fiee.  But  his  counsel  he  was  ever  ready 
to  impart  T\aB  was  always  wise,  disinterested,  and  seasonable.  Gratitude  to  his 
memory  demands  of  me  an  acknowledgment  of  many  instances  of  advice  peculiarly 
timely  and  very  advantageous  to  me.  As  a  counsellor  he  was  to  me  inestimable. 
In  this  respect,  I  sensibly  feel  my  need  of  him,  and  therefore  sincerely  and  continu- 
ally lament  his  death.  He  never  gave  me  the  slightest  trouble  by  inteiiering  with  my 
arrangements.  As  he  venerated  the  sacerdotal  office,  he  always  treated  me  with  the 
greatest  respect  on  account  of  it.  He  uniformly  maniftssted  towards  me,  the  sin- 
cerest  afiection,  kindness,  and  friendship.  During  my  connection  with  him,  his 
conduct  was  such  as  to  command  my  highest  respect,  my  deepest  veneration,  my 
sincere  and  ardent  love.  I  never  saw  the  man,  — my  own  reverend  &ther  excepted, 
—  whom  I  so  much  revered  and  loved.  In  fine.  Dr.  Emmons  was  such  an  one  as  a 
modest,  humble  man,  who  is  willing  to  be  outshone  by  the  brightness  of  a  sun  of 
almost  unrivalled  glory,  would  wish  for  a  senior  colleague.  At  the  feet  of  such  an 
one,  it  was  delightfol  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  gracious  words  that  proceeded  out  of  his 
mouth,  to  the  great  things  of  God's  law  which  he  unfolded." 

In  a  sermon  preached  on  the  Sabhath  after  the  interment  of  Dr. 
Emmons,  Mr.  Southworth  adds : 

"  HU  idol,  if  he  had  one,  woi  his  parish.  It  was  the  object  of  his  greatest  care,  and 
tenderest  solicitude.  Even  to  his  last  days,  he  manifested  the  greatest  concern  for 
your  welfere,  watching  for  you  with  godly  jealoosy;  often  repeating,  *I  do  love 
Franklin,'  and  offering  up  for  you  some  of  his  latest  prayers." 


§  8.  His  Third  Marriage. 

When  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  ordained,  one  of  his  clerical 
neighbors  was  Bey.  David  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  Sutton,  a  personal  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  President  Edwards.  Emmons  ei^jojed  a  profitable 
intercourse  with  this  eminent  revivalist  for  the  period  of  sixteen  years. 
He  afterwards  derived  much  enjoyment  fix)m  the  society  of  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Mills,  the  brother  of  his  old  ftiend  Samuel  J.  Mills  of  Torringford, 
Conn.,  and  the  successor  of  Dr.  Hall  at  Sutton.  For  thirty-five  years 
Emmons  and  Mills  were  members  of  the  same  (Mendon)  Association. 
Mr.  Mills  died  in  1825 ;  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  1831,  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Abigail  Moore  Mills,  was  married  to  Dr.  Emmons.  She 
was  the  sister  of  Rev.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  D.  D.,  President  of 
Williams  and  afterward  of  Amherst  College,  who  was  an  admirer  of  the 
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Franklin  divine.  She  was  a  ladj  of  an  attractiye  and  commanding  < 
aspect,  great  amenity  of  manners,  a  sagacioos  mind  and  a  pious  heart  She 
was  admirably  fitted  to  cheer  the  veteran  student  as  he  persevered  in  his 
inquiries  after  truth,  and  she  was  not  caUed  to  rejoin  him  in  his  higher 
life,  until  she  had  witnessed  the  success  of  his  posthumous  Works,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  indications  that  his  successors  would  award  to  him  the  jus- 
tice which  was  withheld  by  his  contemporaries. 


§  4.  The  Renewal  of  his  PubUc  Activity. 

The  light  is  often  re-illumined  after  it  has  flickered  in  the  socket  We 
read  of  one  who  regained  his  strength  as  soon  as  his  body  touched 
the  ground.  Emmons  descended  to  a  private  station,  but  at  once  rose 
again  into  public  activity.  As  in  his  earlier,  so  in  his  later  years,  he 
illustrated  his  favorite  principle,  that  the  Christians  of  the  United  States 
are  sununoned,  first  of  all,  to  the  Home  Enterprise  (see  pp.  194-200), 
and  to  the  removal  of  those  barbarous  usages  which  at  once  disgrace  and 
endanger  their  land. 

A.  —His  Serrices  in  the  Cause  of  Anti-BCasooiy. 

It  had  been  his  lifelong  tendency  to  prize  individual  thought,  to  rely 
on  such  truth  as  could  stand  in  the  light  of  day,  to  0]^^pose  factitious 
influence,  especially  if  it  be  secret  Accordingly  he  frowned  upon  all 
Institutions  that  aimed  to  hide  their  light  under  a  bushel.  He  knew 
that  many  eminent  divines  were  Free  Masons;  and  that  many, — 
among  them,  even  Dr.  Charles  Backus,  while  they  did  not  unite  with  the 
Lodge,  consented  to  preach  before  it  But  the  open-hearted  Emmons 
had  long  predicted  mischief  from  the  clandestine  Union.  He  uttered, 
eighty  years  ago,  the  very  complaints  against  the  structure  of  Free 
Masonry,  which  its  political  opponents  began  to  utter,  about  thirty  years 
ago.  When  the  political  opposition  rose  against  the  Masonic  Brother- 
hood, about  the  year  1830,  he  had  no  change  to  make  in  his  opinions. 
He  then  expressed  before  the  world,  what  he  had  been  wont  to  utter 
before  his  pupils  and  parishioners.  He  was  then  eighty-five  years  old, 
but  letters  from  fresh  Anti-Masons  poured  in  upon  him  in  profusion, 
soliciting  his  presence  at  their  Conventions,  and  urging  him  to  say  in 
public  assemblies  what  he  had  always  declared  in  social  circles,  that  the 
Masonic  Lodge  is  "  an  imposition  on  the  world,"  by  means  of  its  gaudy 
displays  and  "  pompous  titles  '*  and  allurements  to  vice.  The  services 
which  he  then  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Anti-Masonry,  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  Anti-Masons  of  that  day.    One 
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of  the  Conventions  chose  a  Committee  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the 
letter  which  they  received  from  him,  and  to  which  they  listened  "  with 
sentiments  of  high  consideration/'  and  with  a  "  deep  feeling  of  joy.** 


B.  —  His  Services  in  the  Cause  of  Anti-SUveiy. 

Calvinism  has  been  stigmatized  by  its  foes  as  a  barbarous  creed. 
Emmons  esteemed  it  as,  in  its  essence,  humane.  He  was  grieved  that 
any  of  its  friends  should  hesitate  to  condemn  the  system  of  American 
Slavery.  He  had  condemned  it  in  his  earlier  and  in  his  later  sermons. 
He  had  spent  his  life  not  only  in  ^  making  joints,"  but  also  in  breaking 
chains.  His  Congregationalism  was  Anti-Slavery.  When  the  modem 
excitement  against  the  chattel-system  sprang  up  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  it  found  him  where  he  had  been  for  three  quarters  of  a 
century  before.    ^  lam  ready  for  it/'  was  his  characteristic  word. 

Ministers  have  degraded  themselves  by  their  political  action,  when 
that  action  has  played  into  the  service  of  their  opulent  parishioners. 
Emmons  rose  up  in  his  old  age  against  the  rich,  and  far  the  poor ; 
against  the  judgment  of  idolized  civilians,  and  ybr  the  down-trodden  and 
despised.  For  a  long  time  he  stood  well  nigh  alone  among  the  eminent 
clergymen  of  the  land,  in  advocating  immediate  measures  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  Africans  ^  whom  God  has  endued  with  powers  of  free  moral 
agency,"  who  illustrate  '^the  dignity  of  such  men  as  Jesus  came  to 
redeem."  The  Sketches  of  his  Pupils  afford  a  symbol  of  his  influence  in 
this  once  unpopular  cause.  Another  symbol  is  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing episode  in  his  life : 

* 

Ets  Visit  to  New  Yorh,  and  to  EcHhwea, 

The  interest  of  a  Memoir  is  often  heightened  by  the  journal  which  the  subject  of  it 
wrote,  while  on  a  tour  through  the  cities  and  deserts  of  Asia. .  Dr.  Emmons  once  made 
a  Tisit  to  the  city  of  New  York !  The  journey  from  his  natiye  town  to  that  metropo- 
lis, is  now  performed  in  a  few  hours.  He  never  looked  upon  the  dty  until  the  Spring 
of  1835,  when  he  had  just  entered  his  ninety-first  year.  He  had  then  b^;un  a  now 
life,  and  having  received  an  urgent  invitation  from  George  Douglas,  Esq.  and  Edward 
A.  Russell,  Esq.,  to  make  their  houses  his  home  during  his  sojourn  in  tbe  metropolis, 
—  the  nonagenarian  started  forth  on  the  longest  tour  which  he  had  ever  made.  While 
he  remained  in  the  city,  these  hospitable  friends  did  not  spare  either  pains  or  expense  to 
render  his  visit  agreeable  to  himself  and  his  companions.  Many  individuals  and  frun- 
ilies  of  distinction  were  introduced  to  him,  and  he  was  treated  everywhere  with  marked 
cordiality  and  reverence.  *  His  great  age,  his  extraordinary  activity  both  of  body  and 
mind,  and  especially  his  antiquated  costume,  would  natundly  excite  the  attention  and 
curiosity  of  the  multitude.  But  his  eminence  as  a  divine,  was  the  great  source  both  of 
the  curiosity  and  respect  with  which  he  was  beheld. 

VOL.  I.  NN 
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It  was  the  week  of  the  Maj  AnniTenaries.  He  attended  and  hjghlj  enjoyed  the 
meetings  of  most  of  the  benevolent  societies  which  were  held  in  the  day-time.  He 
was  earnestly  solicited  to  take  some  part  in  the  public  exercises,  but  he  uniformly  de- 
clined, except  in  a  single  instance.  He  did  consent  to  act  as  President  pro  Umpore, 
at  the  business  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  He  was  influenced  in  this  case 
to  deviate  from  his  established  plan,  on  the  ground  that  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  then  placed  would  speak  an  important  language.  The  flame  of  liberty  whidi  was 
kindled  in  our  Bevolutionary  struggle  continued  to  bum  in  his  aged  breast.  He  knew 
that  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom  had  recently  been  assailed  in  New  York  by  a  lawless 
mob ;  and  that  its  few  friends  were  now  struggling,  not  only  with  the  deadly  hostility 
of  slaveholders  themselves,  but  with  that  unnatural  sympathy  which  these  slaveholders 
were  receiving  from  many  professed  friends  of  freedom.  It  was  interesting  to  notice 
the  workings  of  his  patriotic  mind,  when  he  received  the  invitation  to  attend  this  Anti- 
Slavery  meeting.  Some  of  his  friends  who  were  present,  advised  him  to  accept,  and 
others  to  decline  the  invitation.  He  heard  them  both  with  candor  and  kindness,  but 
made  no  decisive  reply  until  one  of  the  party  said  to  him,  "  This  may  be  the  last  pub- 
lic act  of  your  life."    He  then  immediately  arose  and  said,  "  I  must  go." ' 

It  would  be  a  fit  study  for  an  artist,  to  exhibit  on  the  canvas  the  old  friend  of  Hop- 
kins and  Bellamy,  as  he  sat  erect  in  the  last  decade  of  his  century  on  earth,  and 
helped  to  initiate  a  new  era  of  freedom  in  the  land  of  the  free. 

He  returned  to  his  parsonage  after  an  absence  of  eleven  days,  in  as  good  health  and 
as  elastic  spirits  as  the  most  robust  of  the  friends  who  accompanied  him.  The  tour 
gave  him  new  courage  to  sally  forth  on  lengthened  journeys.  In  1837,  when  ninety- 
two  years  old,  he  took  a  second  steamboat  excursion  to  Hallowell,  Maine,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son,  Hon.  Williams  Emmons.  Betnming  to  his  old  study  he  remarked 
with  his  wonted  buoyancy,  that  he  **  might  yet  cross  the  Atlantic  and  make  the  tour 
of  Europe."  In  April,  1838,  when  he  was  ninety-three  years  old,  he  took  his  last 
journey  on  earth,  attended  the  ordination  of  his  parishioner,  Bev.  A.  B.  Baker,  at 
Medford,  Mass.,  and  visited  Salem,  Boston,  Dorchester,  and  the  neighboring  towns. 
Politicians,  as  well  as  divines,  came  out  to  welcome  him  during  these  excursions,  and 
received  from  him  such  racy,  terse  lessons  as  they  afterwards  loved  to  repeat  in  house- 
hold 


S  6.   His  New  Popularity, 

"  He  buffeted  a  strong  current  all  his  days,  both  in  Church  and  State." 
He  concealed  no  truth  because  it  was  distasteful,  he  proclaimed  no 
opinion  because  it  was  flattering  to  men.  He  resisted  the  clergy  as  well 
as  the  Imty,  his  own  denomination  as  well  as  "  sectarians "  when  he 
deemed  them  wrong.  His  frank  avowal  of  dissent  from  friends  and 
foes,  his  independent  and  stem  reprimand  of  rulers  and  people,  theolo- 
gians and  infidels,  high  and  low,  made  him  for  a  time  obnoxious  to  pub- 
lic censure.  His  meditations  under  the  cloud  of  popular  ill-will,  were 
philosophical  as  well  as  Christian.  "  1%  the  endf  and  on  the  whole,  the 
evil  will  bow  down  to  the  good : "  "A  faithful  minister  will  be  honored 
at  last  by  the  men  who  receive  his  reproof,  and  by  the  men  who  reject 
it ;  and  he  enjoys  all  the  benefit  which  he  does  confer  upon  the  former, 
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and  all  which  he  strives  to  confer  upon  the  latter : "  —  such  were  his  proph- 
ecies of  the  reward  that  awaited  him.  He  lived  to  see  the  cloud  of  his 
unpopularity  roll  away.  Seldom  has  an  author  been  loved  with  more 
enthusiasm  by  the  considerate  opponents  of  his  doctrine.  In  an  oration 
delivered  by  Judge  Theron  Metcalf,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
of  Brown  University,  September  4, 1832,  eight  years  before  the  death  of 
Emmons,  a  tribute  which  friends  and  foes  welcomed  with  a  loving  heart, 
was  paid  by  the  erudite  jurist  to  the  pastor  of  his  youth,  in  the  following 
chaste  and  memorable  words : 

"  It  might  occur,  one  would  think,  to  the  discretion  of  all  men,  and  especially  to 
clerical  men,  that  the  only  way  in  which  lasting  respect  can  ever  be  acqniied,  is  in  the 
pursoit  of  worthy  ends  hy  worthy  means.  Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  immediate  popu^ 
larity,  a  clergyman  would  find  his  accomit  in  the  bold  and  faithful  discharge  of  his 
sacerdotal  fonctions,  without  anxious  regard  to  applause  or  censure.  I  need  not 
refer  to  I^assillon,  and  Oberlin,  and  other  honored  dead,  in  proof  of  this  suggestion. 
But  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  which  inclines  me  to  allude  to  an  eminent  liying 
divine,  personally  known  to  many  of  you ;  whose  plain  and  unshrinking  enforcement 
of  his  own  views  of  truth,  whose  fearless  reprehension  of  wickedness  in  high  places 
and  in  low,  and  whose  entire  devotion,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  to  the  duties  of  his 
'profession,  have  secured  for  him  a  most  extensive  and  reverent  respect,  no  less  sin- 
cere and  profound  in  the  many  <vdio  reject  his  peculiar  opinions,  than  in  the  few  who 
adopt  them.  I  desire  to  be  grateful,  that  in  the  place  of  my  nativity,  such  an  example 
of  clerical  dignity,  fidelity,  and  contempt  of  the  popularity  'which  is  run  after,'  was 
constantly  before  my  youthful  eyes ;  and  that  such  an  example  of  'the  popularity 
which  follows,'  is  still  before  the  eyes  of  the  public." 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  GENERAL  INTEREST  IN  DR.  EMMONS. 

No  sooner  had  he  been  called  to  his  home^  than  the  commu- 
nity were  anxious  to  read  his  Memoir.  His  prudent  associates 
were  the  most  importunate  for  its  immediate  publication.  This 
fact,  of  itself,  is  a  biography.  Those  who  were  most  familiar 
with  him,  felt  that  it  was  safe  to  expose  his  inner  life,  and  that 
his  biographer  need  not  lie  in  ambush  until  his  contemporaries 
were  locked  up  in  their  tombs.  His  friends  knew  that  many  of 
his  published  writings  give  no  adequate  idea  of  himself  as  a 
man.  They  were  written  in  the  style  of  a  secluded  student, 
with  somewhat  of  the  severity  which  is  natural  to  one  living 
aloof  from  and  above  his  race ;  but  no  one  exhibition  of  his 
character  exhausted  him.  His  aspect,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the 
controversial  treatise,  will  not  display  the  whole  of  him.  He 
had  enough  of  material  for  five  or  six  difierent  portraitures ; 
enough  of  manhood  to  fill  out  several  quite  notable  personages. 
Not  but  that  he  had  faults  of  mind  and  heart ;  he  not  only  had 
them,  but  could  afibrd  that  others  should  know  them.  "No 
man's  character,"  he  used  to  say,  "  will  bear  examining ; "  and 
again,  "Everybody  has  something  about  him  to  spoil  him." 
But  his  faults  did  not  prevent  him  from  receiving  attentions 
which  he  dever  courted,  or  from  finding  honors  which  he  never 
sought.  While  he  disdained  to  run  after  the  world,  many  wise 
men  of  the  world  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  him.  What  were  the 
sources  of  the  general  interest  felt  in  the  Franklin  metaphysi- 
cian ?  The  greater  part  of  the  following  answer  to  this  question 
was  published  by  the  writer  of  this  Memoir,  in  his  "  Reflections 
of  a  Visitor,"  etc. 
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^  1.  The  Cheerful  Virtues  of  Emnums. 

LiTing  in  a  still  parish,  on  a  qniet  road,  he  might  have  been  expected  to  contract 
an  awkwardness  and  stiffness  of  manner,  an  habitual  reserve  and  shyness,  from  which 
a  man  of  the  world  is  free.  Perhaps  he  did  exhibit  some  constraint  when  with 
strangers  in  a  strange  place;  but  in  his  own  study,  no  one  need  be  more  courteous 
and  affable.  Cordiality  and  good-will  marked  his  reception  of  his  guests ;  whether 
they  harmonized  or  not  with  his  political  or  theological  views.  They  found  in  him 
many  sympathies  in  common  with  their  own ;  they  could  not  but  see  that  their  com- 
pany was  a  pleasure  to  him ;  and  they  accordingly  felt  the  ease  and  self-satisfaction, 
which  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  polite  man  to  give  his  visitors.  They  expected  to 
find  an  austere  man,  exsiccated  by  logic  and  abstractions.  But  dioy  looked  upon  a 
face  which  was  a  picture  of  hearty  kindness  and  good-nature ;  and  although  he  was 
not  unused  to  a  knit  brow  in  his  study  hours,  he  would  converse  on  the  literature,  tho 
politics,  the  news  of  the  day,  with  a  freshness  of  interest  belonging  to  a  citizen  more 
than  a  scholar.  '*  Whence  hath  this  man  these  things  1 "  was  the  frequent  query  of 
his  visitors.  That  large,  spacious  white  house,  which  every  one  would  know  was  the 
minister's  house,  with  the  venerable  trees  before  it,  and  the  neat  enclosure  arotmd  it, 
was  often  called  the  minister's  hotel ;  and  no  minister's  horse  would  pass  it  a  second 
time,  without  giving  signs  of  pleasant  remembrances. 

Constitutionally,  Emmons  was  a  wit;  if  wit  consist  in  the  power  of  detecting  such 
resemblances  between  dissimilar  objects,  and  such  differences  between  resembling 
objects,  as  will  both  surprise  and  please.  Acuteness  of  discrimination  is  needed  for 
discovering  these  diversities  and  similitudes.  Dr.  Emmons  was  proverbially  acute. 
Alertness  and  vivacity  of  mind  are  essential  for  suddenly  developing  these  relations. 
His  mind  was  so  rapid,  that  his  witticisms  would  seem  to  come  in  showers.  A  brisk 
flow  of  animal  spirits  is  necessary  for  that  exercise  which  must  at  once  produce  two 
effects,  astonish  and  please.  He  was  seldom  stupid,  and  the  cheerfulness  resulting 
from  his  well-controlled  body  and  peacefril  conscience,  qualified  him  to  please  as  well 
as  to  surprise.  '*  He  was  the  most  uniformly  cheerful  man  I  ever  knew,"  said  a  cler- 
gyman who  had  lived  in  his  vicinity  for  thirty  years. 

Aware  that  wit  is  a  dangerous  faculty,  he  was  philosophical  in  his  management  of 
it  He  indulged  it,  as  he  partook  of  food,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  that  health  of 
mind,  as  well  as  body,  which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  highest  Christian  use- 
fulness. He  was  not  abstinent  in  all  things,  but  temperate  in  all  things.  It  is  one 
sign  of  his  true  greatness,  that  he  could  be  temperate  in  an  indulgence  from  which 
weaker  men  abstain  through  fear  of  excess.  He  was  free,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
that  superstition  which  dreads,  as  if  sin  were  there,  the  appropriate  exercise  of  a 
&culty  implanted  in  our  natures  by  Qod,  and  the  tempered  action  of  which  doeth 
good  like  a  medicine.  He  was  generally  free,  on  the  other  hand,  from  humoring  even 
a  constitutional  susceptibility  further  than  a  just  equipoise  of  the  system  demanded. 
When  he  had  slept  enough,  or  drank  enough,  or  smiled  enough,  he  would  resume 
his  toil.  The  indulgence  of  wit  at  improper  times,  in  an  improper  degree,  on  im- 
proper subjects,  becomes  levity.  From  levity  he  was  as  firee  as  from  stupidity.  If  a 
serious  topic  required  him  to  leave  an  amusing  train  of  remark,  he  would  drop  his 
facetiousness,  and  show  himself  at  home  in  the  discussion  or  the  admonition.  The 
facility  of  his  change  from  the  one  to  the  other,  indicated  that  both  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  religious  principle.    When  the  bow  was  unstrung,  it  was  so  for  a  wise  reason ; 
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and  he  would  generally  seize  it  and  bend  it  at  the  instant  of  the  summons.  "  MaO' 
kind/'  he  tvas  wont  to  remark,  "  were  made  for  use,  not  for  amusement" 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  his  wholesome  action  had  been  lost,  if  he  had 
harbored  that  anile  bigotry  which  would  banish  from  our  spiritual  mechanism  the 
lubricating  oil  of  joy,  without  which  the  wheels  drag,  and  4he  machine  wears  out 
A  man  who  could  say,  when  nearly  a  century  old,  "  I  never  took  an  hour's  exercise 
for  the  sake  of  exercise,  in  my  life,"  and  who  had  withal  some  degree  of  constitu- 
tional irritability,  would  have  become  a  morbid  hypochondriac,  or  an  obtuse  plodder, 
unless  his  mind  had  received  relaxation  and  tone,  and  elastic  versatile  energy,  fix>m 
the  use  of  that  gift  which  distinguishes  men  from  brutes,  and  sane  men  from  idiots. 
Indeed,  there  must  have  been  some  such  recreation,  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  life 
through  so  many  eventful  periods,  amid  so  many  perplexing  and  fatiguing  studies. 

Some  men,  who  are  never  guilty  of  startling  others  with  agreeable  remarks,  have 
felt  themselves  authorized  thereby  to  pronounce  a  censure  upon  Dr.  Enmions  as  less 
apostolical  in  his  conversation  than  they  deem  consistent  with  the  conmiand,  "  Be 
sober."  But  if  sobriety  consist  in  preserving  the  mental  faculties  free  from  indolence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  morbid  or  useless  action  on  the  other.  Dr.  Emmons  was  a  sober 
man.  His  gravity  indeed  was  not  such,  that  *' Newton  might  have  deduced  from  it 
the  law  of  gravitation,"  yet  it  was  a  rational  gravity.  Few  men  have  been  further 
than  he  from  that  foolish  talking  and  jesting  whidi  a  scriptural  philosophy  condemns. 
There  was  a  meaning  in  his  wit.  It  was  full  of  mind.  One  of  our  older  writers 
would  have  said  that  his  humor  was  not  the  "  mere  crackling  of  thorns,  a  sudden 
blaze  of  the  spirits,  the  exultation  of  a  tickled  fancy,  or  a  pleased  appetite.  It  was  a 
masculine  and  severe  thing ;  the  recreation  of  the  judgment,  the  jubilee  of  reason." 
In  what  certain  men  would  call  his  folly,  he  uttered  more  wise  remarks  tiian  these 
wise  men  ever  uttered  in  their  wisdom.  He  knew  what  to  say,  and  when  and  where 
to  say  it.  In  the  private  circle,  on  secular  themes,  he  did  not  always  express  himself 
as  if  he  were  in  the  pulpit.  He  adhered  to  the  resolution  of  President  Edwards, 
''  never  to  utter  any  tiling  that  is  sportive  or  matter  of  kughter  on  the  Lord's  day." 


§  2.  The  prolonged  Tenacity  of  his  Physical  and  Mental  System. 

In  several  applications  of  the  term,  tenacity  was  a  prominent  characteristic  of  his 
body  and  his  soul.  It  marked  his  predilections  for  men  and  things.  He  was  a  fast 
friend ;  a  steadfast  advocate  of  the  truth.  The  power  of  long-continued  attention 
raised  him  above  common  men.  It  may  be  said  of  him  as  he  said  of  another,  "  He 
could  look  half  an  hour  at  the  point  of  a  needle,  without  moving  an  ey&4id."  Long 
after  others  had  let  go  their  hold  of  an  alignment,  or  of  a  specific  phraseology,  he 
would  hold  on,  and  hold  out,  and  keep  hold,  and  never  let  go.  Possessing  an  athletic 
and  well-compacted  frame,  a  sanguine  bilious  temperament,  he  was  formed  for  pro- 
tracted labor,  and  an  old  age  tenacious  of  health  and  energy.  Only  tiiree  days  before 
his  death,  he  made  a  remark  which,  for  sprightliness  and  shrewdness,  savored  of  the 
flower  of  his  life.  When  eighty-three  years  of  age  he  journeyed  from  Franklin  to 
Haddam,  driving  his  own  horse  forty  miles  a  day,  and  conversing  with  singular  dis- 
crimination. About  the  same  time,  he  made  one  unwritten  address  to  his  townsmen, 
which  was  generally  considered  the  happiest  and  most  effective  that  ever  came  from 
him.    It  has  been  reported  thns : 

Some  of  his  former  parish,  perceiving  that  their  parochial  guide  had  abandoned  hiB 
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asiliority,  and  feeling  disposed  to  taste  the  sweets  of  freedom,  made  an  attempt  to 
introdace  Universalist  preachers  into  the  old  pulpit.  The  parish  were  called  together 
to  act  npon  a  petition  for  opening  their  meeting-house,  occasionally,  to  other  denomina- 
tions ;  no  particular  sect  being  alluded  to,  but  the  Uniyersalists  being  intended.  Some 
of  the  Doctor's  friends  deemed  it  advisable  to  grant  the  petition,  and  hoped  that  a  con- 
ciliating course  would  preclude  a  threatened  schism.  But  he  was  inflexible.  He  said 
but  little,  and  did  nothing  until  the  parish  bell  rung  for  the  meeting.  Then  he  called 
for  his  horse  and  chaise,  calculated  knowingly  for  the  time  spent  in  the  preliminaries  of 
business;  and,when  he  supposed  that  bis  townsmen  were  ready  to  introduce  the  main  topic, 
he  rode  to  the  meeting-house  door,  and  with  a  quick  and  firm  step  walked  to  his  pew. 
He  took  the  parish  by  surprise.  They  had  been  looking  for  some  other  things,  but 
not  for  this.  The  three-cornered  hat,  they  all  supposed,  had  been  hung  up,  and  this 
sudden  re-appearance  of  it  was  like  a  resurrection  firom  the  grave.  A  highly  intoUi- 
gent  citizen  was  speaking  at  the  moment,  in  favor  of  indulging  the  petitioners ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  veteran  pastor  enter  the  house,  he  sat  down.  A  deathlike  stillness 
ensued.  The  sight  of  the  octogenarian,  at  a  business  meeting  of  the  parish,  was  so 
novel,  that  nobody  could  tell  what  was  to  come.  Having  asked,  **  What  is  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  meeting?"  the  Doctor  rose,  and  spoke  for  half  an  hour  with 
nncommon  sprightliness ;  exposed  the  absurdity  of  opening  the  house  on  the  Sabbath 
for  truth,  and  during  the  week  for  error;  of  building  up  one  day,  what  is  to  be  torn 
down  the  next;  of  weaving  a  web  in  the  morning,  and  unravelling  it  at  night. 
"  This,"  he  said,  "  is  not  what  you  have  been  taught.  It  is  in  the  face  of  what  yon 
have  heard  for  the  last  fifty  years."  He  closed  his  speech  with  a  keen  and  sarcastic 
address  to  that ''  respectable  dass  of  persons  called  Universalists."  The  petitioners 
looked  at  each  other ;  feeling  somewhat  like  the  Indians  at  Hadley,  when  discomfited 
by  the  old  regicide  who  suddenly  presented  himself  as  if  from  another  world.  As  he 
was  wont  in  his  speeches,  the  Doctor  stopped  when  he  had  done.  Not  a  sentence  was 
spoken  afterward,  except  to  take  the  rote,  and  this  was  neariy  unanimous  against  the 
petitioners.  Those  who  had  favored  a  mitigation  of  the  Doctor's  strict  regime,  united 
in  the  general  testimony  that  his  master-piece  of  eloquence  was  in  a  forensic  meeting, 
when  he  was  about  eighty-three  years  old ;  and  after  he  had  retired  from  the  pulpit 
through  fear,  on  his  own  part,  of  failing  in  his  extemporaneous  performances. 

In  describing  his  tenadonsness  of  mental  vigor,  there  is  need  of  some  qualification. 
Between  the  ages  of  eighty  and  nmety  he  retained  so  much  of  his  acuteness,  that 
some  did  not  perceive  the  least  waning  of  his  mind.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  ever 
lived  another  divine  whose  conversation,  when  in  his  ninety-fourth  year,  on  an  intri- 
cate point  of  metaphysics,  would  be  treated  with  especial  deference ;  yet  words  dropped 
by  Enunons,  in  regard  to  a  theological  nicety,  when  he  had  lived  twenty-three  years 
beyond  the  prescribed  age  of  man,  have  been  made  the  theme  of  prolonged  discussion. 
But  with  all  his  retentiveness  of  the  excellence  which  he  once  possessed,  the  old  man 
of  ninety  was  correct  in  thinking  that  he  did  not  retain  the  whole.  Miracle  if  he  did. 
In  the  vigor  of  his  life,  his  abstinence  fh>m  egotism  was  exemplary.  In  his  waning 
age,  he  lapsed  into  a  habit  of  thinking  aloud  concerning  himself.  He  had  become  so 
inwardly  imbued  with  the  Edwardean  doctrine  of  "  love  to  being  in  general,"  and 
love  to  adf  according  to  the  value  of  9eff,  that  when  fourscore  years  had  dimmed  his 
sense  of  propriety,  he  talked  about  Dr.  Emmons  as  if  Dr.  Emmons  were  a  third 
person.  Any  mistake  which  he  had  made,  or  injury  which  he  had  received,  wonld 
be  described  b^  him  as  if  they  had  no  relation  to  him.  I  once  asked  him, ''  Did  yoa 
ever  ooirespond  with  any  eminent  deigymen  in  other  lands?."    ''Not  much,"  was 
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his  reply ;  "  I  had  the  following  intercoune  with  Dr.  Byland,  of  Bristol,  Engluid. 
In  writing  to  Dr.  West,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  correspond  with  a  few  of  Dr.  Hop- 
kins's friends;  with  any  of  them,  indeed,  except  Mr.  Emmons,  of  Franklin."  On 
the  same  principle,  remarics  in  his  praise  would  be  repeated  by  the  nonagenarian,  with 
no  more  apology  than  if  they  were  in  praise  of  an  absent  one.  These  outflowings  of 
a  childlike  frankness  wore  agreeable  to  his  friends;  but  they  exposed  him  to  the  mis- 
apprehension of  his  foes. 

Alluding  to  the  failure  of  his  memory  toward  the  dose  of  life,  ho  was  wont  to  say : 
''  My  mind  is  just  like  a  sieve.  It  takes  in  a  great  deal,  but  all  that  is  valuable  runs 
through.''  His  loss  of  power  in  retaining  recent  impressions,  however,  was  a  foil  to 
set  off  his  continued  power  in  reasoning  from  remembered  premises.  One  signal 
illustration  of  his  logical  faculty,  surviving  the  acuteness  of  his  senses,  was  given 
during  a  visit  which  an  eminent  civilian  paid  to  him  while  he  was  on  his  dying  conch. 
The  civilian,  formerly  well  known  by  Dr.  Emmons,  was  introduced :  "  This  is  Mr. 
X.  Y."  The  Doctor  responded :  "  No !  no  !  this  is  not  X.  Y. ;  "  and  he  persisted 
in  denying  that  the  true  name  had  been  given  him,  but  added :  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  whoever  you  are."  The  civilian  engaged  in  a  conversation  on  bygone  scenes,  and 
at  length  alluded  to  an  incident  connected  with  one  of  the  Doctor's  early  sermons. 
The  old  man  of  ninety-five  years  roused  up  :  "  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  ?  Whm  did 
I  tell  you  that  ?  I  never  told  that  to  more  than  one  person.  I  told  it  to  X.  Y.  Be 
knows  that,  and  I  know  that,  and  ndbody  dse  knows  that.  But  you  know  that. 
Therefore  you  must  be  X.  Y."    Thus  did  his  logic  rectify  his  yision. 


§  3.  The  Sesemiiance  between  his  Outer  and  his  Liner  Being* 

The  theory  that  the  soul  originally  makes  or  develops  the  body,  would  find  as 
much  confirmation  in  Emmons  as  in  any  other  man.  He  was  no  more  erect  in  his 
outward,  than  ho  was  upright  in  his  inward  nature.  The  neatness  and  order  of  his 
room  and  dress,  were  symbols  of  the  exactness  with  which  his  thoughts  were  classi- 
fied. He  arranged  his  ideas  in  conversation,  as  methodically  as  he  arranged  his 
books  upon  their  shelves.  His  chirography  was  precise  like  his  logic,  and  he  wrote  a 
better  hand  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  than  at  thirty-five.  So  did  his  mental  disci- 
pline affect  his  physical  organs.  The  provincial  dialect  concerning  him  was :  "  He 
is  a  spry  man."  His  gait  was  brisk.  "  My  feet  are  the  best  part  of  me,"  he 
replied  when  told  at  the  age  of  eighty,  that  he  walked  like  a  youth  of  twenty.  Dr. 
South  would  have  said,  that  "his  body  was  a  fit  workhouse  for  sprightly,  vivid 
faculties  to  exercise  and  exert  themselves  in.  It  was  of  so  much  quickness  and 
agility,  that  it  not  only  contained,  but  also  represented,  the  soul ;  for  we  might  well 
suppose  that  where  God  did  deposit  so  rich  a  jewel,  he  would  suitably  adorn  the 
case."  His  hands  seldom  moved  as  if  they  were  numb.  The  twinkling  of  his  eye,, 
as  it  darted  out  some  bright  idea,  was  the  delight  of  the  eyes  of  his  beholders.  His 
enunciation  was  rapid,  and  this  added  keenness  and  point  to  his  repartees.  The 
manner  and  the  matter  of  his  conversation  were  often  sparkling.  His  quickness  in 
retort  took  his  companions  by  surprise.  It  was  a  rare  man,  who  was  not  sometimes 
discomfited  by  the  lightning-like  rapidity  of  the  Doctor's  sallies,  when  he  was  in  his 
happier  moods,  and  disposed  for  an  encounter  of  wit  Not  his  eye  only,  but  his 
whole  face  would  appear  to  scintillate;  and  his  monosyllables  would  seemingly 
spring  from  him,  instead  of  being  passively  uttered.  Hence  the  bon-mots  which  came 
from  him  lose  much  of  their  force,  when  not  associated  with  the  vivacity  and  sudden- 
ness which  his  mannergave  them.    They  did  instant  execution. 
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EQs  sermon  on  the  perdition  of  Judas  was  repnblished  and  reviewed  bj  a  Univer- 
salist  clergyman,  the  review  and  the  sermon  being  printed  in  the  same  pamphlet. 
He  was  asked, ''  What  do  you  think  of  sending  out  together,  before  the  world,  two 
such  things  as  your  sermon  and  a  Uniyersalist's  reply  ? "  "It  is  against  the  law/' 
was  his  sudden  answer;  "  for  it  is  said  in  Deuteronomy, '  thou  shalt  not  plough  with 
an  ox  and  an  ass  together.' "    (Deuteronomy  22 :  10.) 

On  one  occasion  a  Universalist  minister  called  on  him,  and  heard  him  express  his 
disapprobation  of  certain  new  measures  which  the  orthodox  churches  were  adopting. 
His  objections  were  uttered  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  parbr,  and  of  course  without 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  their  being  made  public  The  next  week  he  was  told  that 
all  these  remarks  were  published  in  a  certain  Universalist  periodical,  and  would 
probably  damp  the  seeal  of  some  sincere  Christians.  "  No,  no,"  he  replied,  "  that 
paper  publishes  so  many  falsehoods,  that  it  cannot  be  believed  when  it  publishes  the 
truth ;  and  every  one  who  reads  my  remarks  in  it,  will  conclude,  of  course,  that  I 
never  made  them." 


§  4.  Sis  Conversational  Apothegms  and  his  Socratic  Method. 

''  When  I  left  his  study,"  writes  Dr.  Joel  Hawes,  "I  always  carried  away  with  me 
ingots  of  the  most  predoos  metal,  to  be  worked  up  at  my  leisure."  Bjb  conversation 
was  full  of  well  defined  sentences  which  could  be  easily  detached  fiN>m  their  conclu- 
sions, and  thus  answer  the  etymology  of  the  word,  aphorism.  On  almost  every  one 
of  the  following  remaiks,  he  has  been  known  to  discourse  with  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions, as  regular  as  those  of  a  Chapter  on  Syllogisms. 

**  The  less  Christiiuis  conform  to  the  world,  the  more  will  the  world  conform  to 
them." 

**  The  more  men  have  multiplied  the  forms  of  religion,  so  much  Ihe  more  has  vital 
godliness  declined." 

"  The  weakest  spot  in  every  man  is  where  he  thinks  himself  to  be  wisest" 

''  If  men  will  define  depravity  and  volition  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  will  understand 
the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  Bible." 

"Strict  Calvinism  brings  God  near  to  us;  all  opposing  systems  put  him  &r 
away." 

"  Reason  is  the  same  thing  in  God,  in  angels,  and  in  men." 

"No  blank  in  time  or  in  duty  did  God  ever  make  or  mean;  hence  there  can  be  no 
work  of  supererogation." 

**  Of  the  two  Edwardses,  the  father  had  more  reason  than  his  son,  but  the  son  was 
a  greater  reasoner  than  his  fiither." 

"  Whatever  President  Edwards  investigated  for  himself,  he  understood  and  mas- 
tered ;  but  in  his  treatise  on  Original  Sin,  he  took  his  first  principle  on  trust,  and 
hence  is  like  a  great  horse  floundering  in  the  mire.  The  more  he  tries  to  push 
through,  the  deeper  in  he  gets." 

"  Retail  geniuses  are  worth  nothing.  Go  to  the  wholesale  merchants,  if  you  wish 
to  buy  knowledge." 

"  There  was  not  a  divine  in  America  who  understood  the  true  use  of  the  means  of 
grace,  until  Sandeman  drove  some  upon  correct  ground." 

"  The  great  objection  to  the  writings,  of  Tillotson,  Barrow,  and  that  class  of 
preachers  is,  that  they  never  teach  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  man." 

Being  asked  what  is  the  difference  between  Natural  Depravity  and  Original  Sin,  he 
replied:  " Natural  Depravity  is  the  troth ;  Original  Sin  is  a  lie." 
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Being  asked,  "  What  is  space  1"  he  replied,  "Nothing." 

"  Never  reason  from  what  yon  do  not  know." 

"  A  man  ooght  not  only  to  know  the  truth,  hut  to  know  that  he  knowi  it." 
^     "  If  I  were  to  prepare  for  the  mmistry  again,  I  would  study  hiw  first." 

"  If  I  had  nol  chosen  to  be  a  minister  I  would  have  been  a  lawyer." 

"  1  like  lawyers  best  at  a  distance." 

"  I  never  could  see  how  some  persons  could  so  manage  as  to  be  claimed  on  so 
many  different  and  opposite  sides.  Why,  I  was  never  claimed  only  on  one  side,  and 
hardly  on  that." 

"  I  go,"  he  said  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  "  with  the  Old  School  of  New  England 
divineshalf  way,  and  then  turn  round  and  oppose  them  with  all  my  might  I  go  with 
the  New  School  half  way,  and  then  turn  round  and  oppose  them  mih  all  my  might. 
The  Old  School  must  say  less  of  passivity,  the  New  School  more  of  dependence." 

At  the  age  of  ninety  years  Emmons  adopted  the  following  Socratic  Method,  in  his 
conversation  with  a  theological  teacher:  <<Do  you  believe  that  God  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  sin  1 "  "  No."  "  Do  you  believe  that  sin  takes  place  accordmg  to  the  usual 
laws  of  nature  1 "  "  Yes."  "  What  are  the  laws  of  nature  according  to  Newton  1 " 
''  They  are  the  established  modes  of  the  divine  operation."  "  Do  you  approve  of  that 
definition?"    "Yes."    " Put  those  things  together." 

"Do  you  believe  Aat  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin?"  "No."  "Do  you 
believe  that  he  created  the  world  by  his  mere  volition ;  that  he  willed,  and  it  was 
done?"  "Yes."  "Do  you  believe  that  his  will  is  creative;  that  he  has  only  to 
put  forth  a  volition  for  an  event,  an^  the  event  takes  place  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Do  you 
believe  that  on  the  whole  he  willed  sin  to  exist  ? "  "  Yes."  "  Was  not  his  will 
creative  then ? "  Pause.  —  "Is  there  any  more  harm  in  causing  a  thing  to  be,  than 
in  willing  it  to  be  ?  "  Pause.  —  "  My  theory  is,  that  Gtod  causes  moral  evil  in  the  act 
of  willing  it;  and  you  believe  that  he  performs  that  act  If  it  be  wrong  to  cause  the 
evil,  it  is  wrong  to  will  it  I  bdieve  tliat  he  caused  it,  in  no  sense  morally  different 
from  that  in  which  you  believe  he  willed  it  Where,  then,  is  the  great  discrepancy 
between  you  and  me  ?  " 


§  5.    77ie  ChmbinaUon  of  apparently  discordant  Attributes  in  his  Chav' 

acter. 

One  of  our  Theological  Beriews  has  classed  him  with  the  Qennan  tiansoenden- 
talists,  and  has  ranged  side  by  side  the  names  of  Hegel  and  Emmons.  A  nx»e  fre* 
quent  criticism  is,  that  he  is  too  empyrical,  ploddmg  continuously  over  one  low  plain. 
Thus  do  men  divide  a  great  mind  among  different  parties,  giving  to  eadi  a  due  pro- 
portion, and  implying  that  the  excellences  of  eadi  may  be  gathered  into  one  oompro^ 
hensive  spirit  What  he  was  as  a  theologian,  tibe  same  was  he  as  a  man.  Hie  not 
only  aimed  to  combine,  in  one  great  scheme  of  Consistent  Calvinism,  various  truths 
which  seem  to  conflict  with  each  other;  but  he  also  loved  to  combine,  in  one  consistent 
character,  the  different  virtues  whidi  seem  to  be  mutually  antagonistic. 

He  was  a  man  of  an&ority.  One  of  his  parishioners,  riding  homeward  after  a 
brief  absence  from  town,  overtook  a  chaise  driven  so  slowly  and  surely,  that  it  was 
known  to  be  the  minister's.  "  What  shall  be  done.  Shall  I  pass  thecarriage  of  Dr. 
Emmons?  Shall  J  ride  before  Aua^    That  will  sever  do."    Sotheparishioiiertanie4 
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into  a  cross  road,  went  two  miles  or  more  oat  of  the  direct  coarse,  and  thus  gaTe  plaj 
to  the  respectfol  instincts  which  his  people  generally  felt  toward  him.  Still  he  was 
affable  and  simple  as  a  child.  Men  did  not  suspect,  either  in  his  presence,  or  in  his 
absence,  that  he  was  desiroas  of  gaining  admiration  by  affected  reserve,  or  of  concealing 
a  weakness  under  the  garb  of  profoand,ab8tracted  thoagfat. 

He  was  a  pradent  man ;  else  he  could  not  have  ruled  so  long  and  so  well,  in  the 
Lord's  house,  especially  daring  sach  exciting  scenes  as  those  of  oar  Bevolation,  and 
the  succeeding  years.  Tet  he  was  frank,  wearing  before  his  heart  a  glass  through 
which  his  companions  might  look.  At  times  he  was  too  transparent;  but,  in  the 
general,  it  was  his  open-heartedness  which  gave  so  peculiar  a  charm  to  his  character. 
Instead  of  evading  an  inquiry  which  he  preferred  not  to  answer,  he  would  frankly  tell 
you  that  he  chose  to  be  silent  ''  I  do  not  wish  to  be  catechised  on  that  subject,''  was 
his  reply  to  a  distinguished  Professor,  who  was  pushing  a  personal  examination  rather 
too  far.  Yon  would  feel  confident  in  his  society,  that  you  knew  his  attachments  and 
aversions ;  sure  that  he  was  not  searching  for  your  opinions,  in  order  to  make  such  a 
use  of  them  afterwards  as  you  would  dislike ;  free  from  suspicion  that  he  was  convers- 
ing as  a  diplomatist,  and  using  language  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  his  own 
thoughts  and  exposmg  yours.  He  never  stooped  in  ambush,  nor  allowed  his  opposers 
to  comphiin  that  they  were  decoyed  upon  fidse  tracks.  If,  like  some  of  the  apostles, 
he  had  received  a  new  name  at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  what  better  name  could 
have  been  given  him  than  that  of  Nathanael  1  for  he  was  an  Israelite  indeed  in  whom 
was  no  guile. 

His  simplicity  was  one  of  his  noblest  qualifications  for  a  theological  inqturer. 
When  a  divine  becomes  interested  in  dark  and  petty  manoeuvres,  he  loses  his  affinity 
for  the  truth  which  is  noble  and  as  the  light.  He  mystifies  what  is  plain,  complicates 
what  is  simple,  and  makes  that  crooked  which  the  Bible  has  made  straight. 

Modesty  and  self-respect  are  qualities  which,  though  seldom  coalescing  in  one  man, 
were  happily  blended  in  Dr.  Emmons.  When  he  was  in  company  with  three  or  four 
strangers,  he  could  not  easily  converse  in  the  hearing  of  them  cdl,  but  was  embarrassed 
unless,  while  conversing  with  a  single  one  of  the  strangers,  the  others  were  attending 
to  something  more  than  his  words.  He  distrusted  his  ability  to  satisfy  or  please  other 
men.  Until  the  last  Sabbath  of  his  labors  in  the  pulpit,  he  felt  a  tremor  in  view  of 
addressing  a  multitude.  "  In  one  hour  it  will  all  be  over,"  was  the  remark  which  he 
often  made  for  the  sake  of  tranquillizing  his  agitated  system,  as  he  appeared  before  an 
assembly.  His  diffidence  or  bashfulness  did  not,  as  it  does  in  some,  result  from  mere 
nervous  weakness,  or  from  being  unaccustomed  to  society,  or  from  a  self-esteem  which 
receives  no  sanction  frv)m  the  deference  of  the  bystander.  He  was  naturally  predis- 
posed to  think  of  himself  no  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think,  and  to  esteem  other 
men,  in  some  respects,  above  himself.  But  not  in  all  respects.  He  knew  his  own 
worth,  and  did  not  succumb  to  his  brethren,  when  ho  believed  that  an  impartial  judge 
would  require  concessions  from  them.  He  was  not  arrogant,  but  where  he  felt  that  he 
had  a  right  to  govern,  he  governed.  If  one  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  inferior  assumed 
a  lordly  attitude,  and  spoke  to  him  in  the  tones  of  a  master,  he  signified  to  the  superdl- 
ioas  disputant,  that  it  were  well  for  every  man  to  keep  his  own  place.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  know  what  he  was  ignorant  of,  but  sometimes  confessed  his  inability  to  give 
the  information  which  was  desired  and  expected  of  him.  He  would  not  defend  his 
assertions  when  he  suspected  them  of  unsoundness ;  but  if  he  had  made  a  mistake,  he 
made  an  atonement  for  it  by  confessing  it.  On  one  occaston,  he  was  severely  criticixed 
by  ilie  well-known  Mr.  Niles,  afterwards  Judge  NUes  of  Yennont,  before  an  Assoda- 
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tion  of  mmistera,  to  whom  Dr.  E.  had  just  preached  a  sermon.  He  replied  to  the 
criticiBm,  acknowledging  its  justness,  and  remarking  that,  somehow  or  other,  he  had 
not  gotten  into  his  suhject  when  he  wrote  the  discourse.  His  critic  interrupted  him, 
saying,  "  No,  no,  Mr.  Emmons,  that  is  not  the  difficulty ;  here  it  is ;  the  subject  never 
got  into  you."  The  criticism,  he  afterwards  remari^ed,  was  no  more  severe  than  just. 
He  once  spent  several  hours  in  company  with  Dr.  Burton,  his  distinguished  opponent 
on  the  "taste  and  exercise"  question,  and  was  asked  by  one  of  his  pupils,  after  the 
conversation  had  closed,  "  What  was  the  result  of  your  discussion  with  your  antago- 
nist ?  "  "  No  result,"  was  the  frank  and  modest  reply.  "  Neither  of  us  broached  the 
subject"    Why  1    "  We  were  both  too  much  afraid  of  each  other." 

He  had  a  peculiar  mode  of  reproving  an  opponent,  which  indicated  both  his  mod- 
esty and  his  confidence  in  his  own  opinion.  Being  aware  that  every  important  doc- 
trine is  liable  to  some  objections,  he  was  contented  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  his 
opposer  was  liable  to  greater  objections  than  his  own.  When  pressed  with  a  difficulty, 
his  resort  was  to  prove  that  the  same  difficulty  was  involved  in  the  system  of  his  ad- 
versary. If,  therefore,  his  opponent  were  pertinacious  in  repeating  a  query,  which 
ndther  party  could  answer,  he  would  say  reprovingly,  "  You  have  no  right  to  ask  me 
that  question ;  it  belongs  to  you  as  well  as  myself ;  I  can  answer  it  as  well  as  you,  and 
you  as  well  as  I." 

Ho  was  not  always,  however,  thus  delicate  in  rebuking  an  opponent  •  A  divine  of 
no  small  eminence,  having  read  Dr.  Emmons's  sermon  on  the  Atonooient,  a  sermon 
which  was  encountering  at  that  time  some  opposition,  sent  to  the  Franklin  ministw 
the  following  epistle,  which  was  considered  raAer  too  laconic,  magisterial,  and  patron- 
izing to  comport  with  the  apostle's  rule  for  the  treatment  of  elders :  "May  Ist  My 
dear  brother,  I  have  read  your  sermon  on  the  Atonement,  and  have  wept  over  it 
Yours  affectionately,  A.  B.  C."  These  admonitory  words  were  no  sooner  read,  than 
the  following  reply  was  written  and  sent  to  the  Post-office :  "  May  3d.  Dear  Sir,  I 
have  read  your  letter,  and  laughed  at  it  Yours,  Nath'l.  Emmons."  The  reader  will 
perhaps  admit  that  there  was  no  shorter  way  of  reminding  a  man  in  high  life  not  to 
overlook  modest  worth ;  and  of  showing  that  an  elder  in  the  church  must  be  reasoned 
with  before  he  is  wept  over.  Few  men  could  endure  more  meekly  than  Dr.  Emmons 
to  be  voted  down,  or  to  be  reasoned  down,  or  even  to  be  kaighed  down,  but  he  had  a 
peculiar  repugnance  to  being  publicly  wept  down. 

There  was  a  rara  combination  of  candor  with  inflexibleness,  of  kindness  with  so* 
verity,  in  Dr.  Emmons.  He  was  aware  that  some  readers  of  his  works  had  been  led 
by  his  phraseology,  to  look  upon  him  as  devoid  of  the  milder  graces.  When  such  a 
reader  once  remarked  to  him,  "  I  have  come  several  miles  out  of  my  way  to  see  you," 
he  smiled,  and  said,  "  Now  you  see  the  bear.  Men  go  out  of  their  way  to  look  at  me, 
as  if  I  were  a  wild  beast  But  see,  I  have  no  horns."  Such  was  the  confidence  of 
his  friends  in  the  mellowness  of  his  temper,  that  even  the  insane  of  his  parish  would 
sometimes  insist  on  being  sent  to  the  parsonage  for  relief.  When  their  request  was 
granted,  they  uniformly  received  from  him  that  gentle  and  affectionate  treatment 
which  their  malady  demands.  He  early  adopted  the  same  principles  for  the  treatment 
of  this  afilicted  class,  which  are  now  adopted  by  our  most  scientific  physicians.  Those 
who  have  read  what  in  common  parlance  are  called  his  Pharaoh  and  Jeroboam  ser- 
mons, and  thence  derived  their  notions  of  his  character,  would  little  expect  that  his 
company  would  be  sought  as  a  balm  for  the  wounded  spirit,  and  a  soothing  appliance 
for  an  irritated  nerve. 

We  might  proceed  in  developing  the  combinatioa  of  diyerse  excellenoes  in  Dr.  Em- 
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mons ;  bis  tmion,  for  example,  of  celerity  with  caution,  of  impalsiye  enei^gy  with  con- 
stancy ond  perseyerance.  If  he  had  been  a  heavy  moulded  man,  too  lethiuigic  to  turn 
his  eyes  away  from  the  one  object  that  he  happened  to  be  plodding  over,  it  would  not 
hare  been  so  noticeable  that  he  sat  for  threescore  and  ten  years  at  one  study  table. 


§  6.  JBis  Contistency  with  himself. 

In  portraying  the  character  of  Emmons,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  his  Self-Consis- 
tency the  central  attribute,  around  which  all  his  other  yirtues  would  arrange  them- 
selves. Psychologists  may  labor  in  solving  the  problem,  how  he  could  reduce  so 
many  original  speculations  into  one  system  so  well  harmonized.  He  could  not  have 
succeeded  so  well,  if  his  mind  had  not  moved  by  clock-work.  In  this,  as  m  other 
particulars,  his  personal  character  had  an  influence  upon  his  scheme  of  theology,  and  his 
scheme  of  theology  upon  his  personal  character.  Men  were  interested  in  him  because 
he  was  original  in  his  feelings,  as  well  as  in  his  thoughts.  He  felt,  not  because  others 
did,  not  because  men  had  taught  him  that  he  should  feel,  but  because  he  felt  sponta- 
neously, as  himself,  fbr  himself.  His  emotions  being  his  own,  were  harmonious  with 
one  another.  It  was  commonly  said  of  him.  Every  one  knows  where  to  find  him, 
what  he  will  think  of  a  new  measure,  how  he  will  treat  an  old  fnend.  It  would  be  an 
absurdity  for  him  to  appear  with  a  bell-crowned  or  leghorn  hat,  to  ride  in  an  uncovered 
carriage,  or  a  worn-out  chaise.  Standing  up,  or  sitting  down,  at  home  or  abroad, 
silent  or  conversing,  cheerful  or  grave,  he  was  just  like  himself.  "  He  never  did  that, 
for  that  does  not  sound  like  him,*'  was  good  logic  with  regard  to  his  conduct;  and 
this  was  his  great  distinction  above  other  men.  He  did  not  follow  a  party,  but  always 
meant  to  follow  truth ;  he  did  not  yield  to  a  fashion,  but  always  meant  to  comply 
with  the  canons  of  taste.  Wherever  his  best  friends  went,  he  went  with  them  or 
stayed  behind,  just  as  he  was  advised  by  his  fixed  principles.  Hence  his  life  is  a  study. 
It  had  one  organizing  force,  and  became  a  unique  system. 


§  7.  His  Peculiarities  of  Manner. 

He  did  not  attain  that  entire  well-rounded  completeness  of  character  which  allows 
not  even  an  outward  idlosyncracy.  He  sometimes  worked  his  intellect  with  so  great 
intenseness,  and  found  so  little  intermission  of  his  cares,  as  to  lose  for  a  fbw  moments 
his  wonted  amenity,  and  to  say  or  do  things  which  might  with  reason  be  expected  of 
a  laborious  lecluse,  but  not  of  a  perfect  man.  Still  it  is  not  extravagant  to  affirm, 
that  no  hard  student  ever  passed  seveniy  years,  in  one  room,  with  fewer  morbid  ex- 
citements ;  and  if,  for  a  short  time,  some  scholars  may  have  surpassed  him  in  kindli- 
ness of  manners,  these  were  rare  favorites  of  Providence ;  and  after  all,  his  smiles 
were  difiused  through  so  long  a  life,  that  periiaps,  in  the  end,  they  would  outnumber 
those  of  the  happy  men  who  contracted  their  joy  into  a  briefer  period. 

His  peculiarities  added  a  freshness  of  interest  to  his  life.  One  of  them  was,  to  stop  his 
conversation  in  an  instant,  when  he  perceived  that  neither  himself  nor  his  friend  in  the 
colloquy  was  deriving  either  pleasure  or  profit  from  the  intercourse.  (See  pp.  77,  78, 
above.)  He  would  desist  at  once  from  a  dispute,  when  his  antagonist  repeated  an 
objection  which  had  just  been  answered  three  or  fi)ur  times,  or  proposed  a  question 
which  was  too  simple  or  absurd  to  merit  a  reply,  or  persisted  in  misunderstanding 
what  he  had  explained  over  and  over  again.  He  knew  that  he  was  thought  to  have  a 
genius  for  caustic  repartees,  and  he  chose  to  be  utterly  silent  rather  than  to  indulge  in 
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them.  This  Bilence  was  intended  for  a  reprimand  to  his  antagonists,  bat  was  some- 
times interpreted  as  a  sign  of  his  own  discomfitore. 

He  was  yisited  once  by  a  theologian  of  extensive  fame,  who  allnred  liim  ^to  a 
debate  on  the  theqry  of  optimism.  The  objector  closed  his  lengthened  argument 
against  the  Edwardean  doctrine  with  this  query :  "  If  yon  now  say,  that  the  present 
universe  is  the  best  possible,  what  would  yon  say  if  the  uniyerse  were  made  twice  as 
large  and  twice  as  good  as  it  is  ?  Would  not  the  doubling  of  it  augment  its  value  ?  " 
Dr.  Emmons  blushed,  and  made  no  reply.  The  visitor  reported  that  this  one  question 
confounded  the  Franklin  optimist.  I  heard  the  boast,  and  afterward  inquired  of  the 
veteran  who  had  been  thus  silenced,  whether  he  remembered  that  fatal  question.  **  I 
do,"  was  the  reply.    "  Why  did  you  not  answer  it  ?  "  was  my  second  query.    "  It  was 

the  question  of" a  man  who  did  not  tmderstand  the  rules  of  logic  [the  Doctor  in  fiict 

used  a  more  racy  phrase  than  this  long  periphrasis].  If  the  present  universe  is  the 
best  possible,  then  it  is  the  best  possible  in  its  relations,  and  any  increase  of  the  created 
good  would  disturb  the  best  relations  of  that  good  to  the  Creator,  and  would  thus 
be  on  the  whole  an  evil.  I  had  repeated  that  idea  so  often,  that  I  could  not  afford  to 
utter  it  again." 

Another  divine  of  great  renown,  supposing  that  Dr.  Emmons  believed  the  soul  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  exercises,  addressed  to  him  this  question  at  the  dose 
of  a  protracted  controversy :  "  On  your  principles,  cannot  God  create  holy  feelings  in 
the  back  of  that  chair  on  which  you  are  now  sitting  V  I  once  heard  this  interrogator 
say :  "  When  I  proposed  my  query  to  Dr.  Emmons,  he  blushed,  and  could  not  say 
one  word  in  reply."  But  the  reddened  mute  referring  to  that  interview  and  that 
query,  remarked :  "  He  asked  me  a  nonsensical  question,  and  I  made  him  no  answer." 
—  In  the  year  1786,  forty  years  before  this  conversation,  Emmons  had  published  &e 
sentence:  ** The  horse  and  the  mule,  which  have  no  understanding,  and  indeed  all  the 
lower  animals,  are  utterly  incapable  of  holiness,  and  even  Omnipotence  himself,  to  speak 
with  reverence,  cannot  make  them  holy,  without  essentially  altering  the  frame  and  con- 
stihUion  of  their  natures.  But  man  is  capable  of  holiness."  Having  reiterated  this 
idea  again  and  again,  through  a  longer  period  than  his  interrogator  had  breathed  the 
air,  the  venerable  disputant  prefened  to  waste  no  more  breath  in  repeating  so  trite  an 
adage.    (See  pp.  412,  417  lUrave.) 

On  the  eleventh  of  August,  1838,  when  he  wanted  less  than  seven  years  of  being  a 
centenarian,  he  was  visited  by  another  divine,  who  afterwards  published  an  essay,  fill- 
ing more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  duodecimo  pages,  in  regard  to  his  "  Memorable 
Interview."  In  the  flow  of  his  conversation  this  distinguished  visitor  used  such  words 
as  "merciiria/,"  ** swnmation,"  *'fa^;*  " edaircised,"  "contour,"  ** alembic*'  "truth 
eliciting  fecundity,"  etc.,  etc.  Now  the  old  man  of  ninety-diree  years  had  been  long 
wonted  to  drink  seven  spoonsful  of  new  milk,  warm,  pure,  and  fresh  ftom  the  cow, 
every  morning  and  evening,  and  along  with  this  innocent  liquid  he  had  imbibed  a 
prejudice,  as  we  all  at  that  time  of  life  may  lapse  into  some  antipathy,  against  the  use 
of  new  or  Gallic  or  Latinized  words  in  any  fiuniliar  talk.  But  his  guest  not  only 
made  a  display  of  learned  polysyllables,  he  al^  accused  the  nonagenarian  of  believing 
that  it  is  wrong  for  men  to  love  themselves,  that  all  love  to  self  is  sin,  that  men  are 
commanded  not  to  love  their  own  happiness  in  the  least  degree.  The  patriarch  was 
amused  if  not  amazed,  by  this  charge,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  taught  exactly  the 
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opposite  doctrine  before  his  accuser  had  learned  the  English  alphabet;  and  that  the 
entire  system  of  Emmonism  is  built  ap  on  the  principle  that  every  man  may,  and 
musty  and  ihodd,  love  himself;  that  this  love  to  self  '  is  a  privilege,  an  instinct,  and  a 
duty.'  (See  pp.  393,  394,  above.)  The  veteran  kept  his  patience  while  his  oratorical 
fnend  exhibited  the  proof  that  men  have  a  right  to  love  themselves.  This  doctrine 
being  proved,  as  Emmons  had  proved  it  sixty  years  before,  the  listener  broke  his 
ominous  silence  by  the  words :  "  Why,  I  am  wrong ;  surely  I  am  wrong,  Sir."  It 
was  a  characteristic  reply.  He  meant  it  as  a  laconic  reproof  to  his  accuser.  It  was  a 
pithy  announcement  that  he  anticipated  no  more  edification  from  that  colloquium.  But 
his  guest  misinterpreted  the  sententious  irony,  as  he  had  misunderstood  the  entire 
creed  of  the  patriarch.  He  exclaimed :  "  I  am  wonderstruck  and  overwhelmed.  Wo 
seem  to  readi  a  result  portentous,  unexampled,  unexplained."  —  "I  give  you  the 
credit  and  God  the  glory,  of  your  making  a  magnanimous  confession,  the  like  of 
which,  its  proper  parallel,  I  never  knew  before  as  a  fact  in  history" !  The  magnani- 
mous patriarch  deemed  it  of  no  use  to  rectify  this  new  misapprehension ;  and,  when  he 
was  left  alone  with  his  &mily,  one  bright  word  about  the  interview  shot  forth  from  him 
like  a  meteor,  and  he  never  alluded  to  it  again.  It  was  his  life  long  habit  never  to 
triumph  over  the  mistakes  of  friend  or  foe. 


^  S.  Bis  was  a  SepresentoHve  of  the  Ancient  Divines  of  New  England. 

Dr.  Emmons  often  spoke  of  himself  as  being  left  alone,  all  the  old  familiar  faces 
long  since  veiled  from  his  view.  There  has  ever  been  a  melancholy  and  sombre  inter- 
est flung  over  sudb  a  man,  staying  so  long  behind  his  time,  and  watching  over  the 
fourth  generation  of  his  successors.  He  has  been  likened  to  the  bird  that  lingers  in  a 
northern  hemisphere,  long  after  its  companions  have  sought  a  more  genial  clime ;  to 
the  soldier  compelled  to  sUcken  his  movements,  and  loiter  alone  in  the  land  of  the 
enemy,  when  his  comrades  have  marched  through,  cheered  with  the  sound  of  the 
bugle  and  the  society  of  a  frill  band,  in  the  hope  of  soon  regaming  their  home  and 
enjoying  their  laurels.  He  has  been  compared,  by  an  ancient  poet,  to  the  oak  that 
stands  solitary,  after  the  surroundmg  forest  has  been  hewn  down,  and  that  stretches 
out  its  stiffened  arms,  as  if  to  implore  mercy  from  the  winds  and  the  storm. 

The  regimen  of  Emmons,  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind,  illustrates  the  healthfril  disci- 
pline of  the  New  England  fothers.  Both  he  and  they  were  formed  for  long  life. 
They  were  so  regular  in  their  habits,  so  free  from  the  excitements  to  which  the  clergy 
are  now  exposed,  they  held  so  tense  a  rein  over  their  passions,  that  they  could  not 
waste  away  and  consume  themselves  as  their  successors  do.  Mr.  Stoddard,  of  North- 
ampton, died  at  eighty-six;  Dr.  Increase  Mather  at  eighty-four;  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
at  sixty-five;  Dr.  Stiles  at  sixty-eight ;  Dr.  Johnson  at  seventy-six;  Dr.  Hopkins  at 
eighty-three ;  Dr.  Bellamy  at  seventy-two ;  Dr.  Hart  at  sixty-nine;  President  Ghaun- 
cy,  of  Harvard  College,  and  Dr.  Chauncy,  of  Boston,  at  eighty-two ;  Dr.  Smalley  at 
eighty-six ;  Dr.  West  at  eighty-four ;  Dr.  Strong  at  sixty-eight ;  Dr.  Lothrop  at  ninety. 
Bev.  Joseph  Adams,  of  Newington,  Maine,  an  uncle  of  President  John  Adams,  sus- 
tained an  active  pastorate  at  Newington  sixty-eight  years,  the  longest  active  pastorate 
ever  known  in  New  England,  and  he  died  May  20,  1784,  at  ninety-five  years  of  age. 
Enunons  reached  as  great  an  age,  and  but  for  his  modesty,  might  have  held  on  as 
long  upon  a  single  pastorate.  His  lifo  exemplifies  the  rules  for  permanent  influ- 
ence. 
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"Were  70a  familiarly  acquainted  with  President  Dwight?"  I  once  inquired. 
«  Many  and  many  a  time/'  he  answered, "  have  I  dandled  him  on  my  knee.  When  I  was 
at  Yale  I  used  to  take  him  up  in  my  arms.  He  was  a  very  pretty  boy."  Thus  did  the 
patriarch  bring  us  near  to  men  whom  we  associate  with  all  that  is  great  He  not  only 
resembled  the  fathers  in  his  antique  dress,  his  ancestinl  pronunciation,  his  courtly 
manners,  his  cheering  repartees,  but  in  his  principles  of  reasoning,  and  the  general  style 
of  his  thought.  He  was  a  recent  man,  but  an  ancient  iheologum.  His  remarks  on  both 
the  Edwardses,  and  on  the  school  which  they  founded,  are  numerous  enough  and  im- 
portant enough  to  form  a  volume  of  the  Dogmatic  History  of  New  England. 

He  has  been  often  condemned  for  employing  terms  which  express  an  intellectual  state, 
when  he  means  to  express  a  tnoral  state.  Thus  he  speaks  of  "approving  **  a  character, 
when  he  intends  to  include  the  idea  of  pre/erring  that  character ;  and  he  uses  the 
phrase,  "a  right  sense  "  of  truth,  when  he  means  to  imply  a  right  choice  of  that  truth. 
But  in  this  peculiarity  of  style,  he  represents  President  Edwards,  and  other  fathers  of 
Kew  England. 

He  has  been  criticized  fbr  a  smaller  degree  of  fiimiliarity  with  the  Hebrew  language, 
than  has  been  attained  by  John  Cotton,  Thomas  Thacher,  Cotton  Mather,  Bnesidents 
Dunster,  Chauncy,  Cutler,  Stiles,  and  other  Kew  England  fathers.  He  acted  on  the 
principle  of  Martin  Lu^r,  that  "  to  make  a  good  and  judicious  Christian,  it  is  not 
enough  to  understand  Greek  and  Hebrew.  St  Jerome,  who  knew  five  languages,  is 
inferior  to  St  Augustine,  who  understood  but  one."  As  is  said  of  Dr.  San- 
grado,  "he  had  published  a  book,"  before  the  deigy  of  Nesw  England  were  initiated 
into  the  modem  science  of  criticism,  and  we  must  not  expect  that  a  man  of  seventy 
years  will  remodel  his  style,  and  look  out  for  ahevas  and  dagheshes  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  era  in  sacred  literature.  It  is  rare  praise  which  is  rendered  to  John  Knox,  that  he 
began  his  study  of  the  Hebrew  when  he  was  fifty  years  of  age. 

We  wish  that  Emmons  had  been  an  immaculate  divine.  Still,  in  the  imperfection 
of  his  Hebrew  learning,  he  represented  the  majority  of  our  ancient  theologians.  Both 
he  and  they  attended  more  to  the  analogy  of  fidth,  to  the  consecutiveness'  of  the  in- 
spired thoughts,  than  to  the  Hebrew  words  in  which  those  thoughts  were  clothed. 
Wo  must  remember,  that  there  are  witlings  who  sneer  at  Lord  Bacon  for  his  ignorance 
of  many  truths  which  aro  now  taught  at  the  infant  school.  But  the  child  who  can  do, 
at  the  present  day,  what  a  giant  could  not  do  in  days  of  old,  is  still  a  child,  and  may 
never  become  a  giant.  Our  fSEithers  were  Biblical  students,  and  Biblical  preadiers,  al- 
though more  conversant  with  the  matter  than  with  the  Hebraistic  form,  with  the  sub- 
stance than  with  the  oriental  drapery  of  the  inspired  oracles.  Instead  of  triumphing 
that  wo  find  so  many  exegetical  errors  in  their  works,  we  should  wonder  that  we  find 
no  more. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE  CLOSING  SCENES  OP  mS  LIFE. 

Sometimes  it  appears  to  the  readers  of  Emmons  that  his  fa- 
vorite theme  of  meditation  was,  Old  Age.  A  volume  might  be 
filled  with  his  thoughts  on  this  topic.  During  his  hale  manhood 
he  had  been  preparing  himself  for  a  likeness  to  ^^  good  old 
Barzillai,"  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  favorite  char- 
acters. In  the  same  anticipatory  spirit,  he  spent  "the  chair- 
days  of  a  most  reverend  age  "  in  schooling  himself  for  his  last 
lesson  on  earth.    The  following  are, 

§  1.    Bts  Meditations  on  Death. 

^^  It  is  a  great  thing  to  die.  The  thought  of  it  is  very  solemn  and  al- 
most overwhelming.  I  have  now  a  great  deal  of  time  to  think,  and  I  do 
constantly  think  of  the  change  that  is  before  me.  I  sit  here  and  think  of 
the  disembodied  spirit,  the  nature  of  that  change  which  the  soul  under- 
goes at  death,  and  the  condition  of  those  who  have  entered  the  eternal 
world."  These  were  the  remarks  that  fell  from  him  two  years  before 
his  journey  to  the  better  land«  The  style  of  his  meditations  on  that 
journey,  on  the  manner  of  starting,  on  all  the  things  that  would  be^ 
him  in  his  progress,  on  his  arrival  at  his  long  home,  on  his  emplo3rments 
there,  is  intimated  throughout  his  writings. 

"  Departed  spirits  neyer  get  lost  on  their  passage  from  this  to  another  world,  how- 
ever great  the  distance.  They  are  probably  conveyed  by  those  good  or  evil  spirits 
who  attended  them  through  the  scenes  and  changes  of  their  probationary  state.  Good 
men  are  attended  by  good  angels,  and  bad  men  by  bad  angebt.  They  know  by  their 
condactors  whither  they  will  be  conducted.  Who  can  conceive  the  strong  and  strange 
emotions  of  their  hearts,  while  traversing  unknown  regions  with  their  new  conductors 
to  the  places  of  their  final  and  eternal  residence  ?  " 

"  If  the  conversion  of  a  soul  fills  all  heaven  with  joy,  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  arrival  of  that  soul  in  Paradise  spreads  a  greater  and  more  general  joy  among  the 
blessed  who  had  been  waiting  for  the  happy  event    While  those  who  are  left  lament ; 
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those  who  meet,  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  fall  of  glory.  The  spirito  in  pii0Oii 
are  not  less,  though  differently,  affected  by  the  aniyal  of  a  poor,  miserable,  guilty, 
mah'gnant  spirit  among  them.  Like  Diyes,  they  dread  the  increase  of  their  numbers, 
which  adds  poignancy  to  their  torments.  The  prophet  forewarned  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, that  hdlfrom  beneath  should  be  moved  at  his  coming" 

"  When  saints  arrive  in  heaven,  they  are  without  doubt  severally  conducted  to  the 
mansions  which  Christ  has  gone  before  to  prepare  for  them.  And  those  who  have 
acted  a  better  part  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  done  more  good  in  the  world  than  oliien, 
may  be  rewarded  according  to  their  works,  by  having  better  seats  assigned  them ; 
that  is,  by  being  placed  nearer  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  personal  presence  of  Christ" 
— "As  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  phces  may  be  seated  above  the  pa- 
triarchs, the  prophets  and  apostles,  so  these  may  be  seated  above  common  Christians, 
who  will  be  in  the  same  manner  locally  distinguished  and  favored  according  to  what 
they  had  done  and  suffered  for  the  honor  of  Christ." — "  They  will  feel  that  gratitude 
to  their  Redeemer  which  angels  cannot  feel,  and  sing  that  song  of  praise  which  an- 
gels can  never  learn,  and  will  give  Christ  a  pleasure  which  angels  cannot  give  him. 
Their  peculiar  love  to  Christ  will  excite  his  peculiar  love  to  them,  and  move  him  to 
put  them  into  the  best  mansions  in  his  Father's  house,  where  they  must  be  the  hap- 
piest of  created  beings." 

In  his  Memoir  of  himself,  after  grouping  together  the  afflictions  of  his 
later  life,  he  says,  —  and  this  is  near  the  last,  perhaps  it  is  the  very  last, 
passage  which  he  wrote  in  his  Autobiography :  *^  I  now  enjoj,  as  I  haye 
generally  enjojed,  a  good  state  of  health,  and  have  good  reason  to  saj, 
'  Hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  me.'  I  know  the  time  of  mj  departure 
is  at  hand ;  and  I  think  I  can  say  with  some  sincerity,  I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  nearly  finished  my  course,  Ihctve  kept  the  faithy  and 
cherish  a  comfortable  hope,  that  I  shall  finaUy  receive  that  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  awaits  all  the  faithful  ministers  and  followers  of 
Christ" 

Conversing  on  the  probability  of  his  speedy  removal,  the  simple- 
hearted  pilgrim  said :  "  When  I  first  enter  heaven,  I  shall  feel  ashamed 
of  myself,  that  I  have  done  no  more  good  on  earth."  —  Again,  "  When 
I  first  enter  heaven,  I  shall  say.  By  the  grace  of  Gk)d  I  am  ivkcU  I  am, 
and  where  I  am." 

On  another  occasion,  in  the  same  view  of  his  speedy  departure.  Dr. 
Ide  describes  him  as  saying:  "I  want  to  go  to  heaven.  It  is  an  inex- 
pressibly glorious  place.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  delightful  it 
appears."  After  expressing  his  desire  to  behold  the  exhibition  of  divine 
glory  in  the  upper  world,  he  added :  ^  And  I  want  to  see  who  is  there ; 
I  want  to  see  brother  Sanford,  and  brother  Niles,  and  brother  Spring 
and  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  Dr.  West,  and  a  great  many  other  ministers  wifli 
whom  I  have  been  associated  in  this  world,  but  who  have  gone  before 
me.  I  believe  I  shall  meet  them  in  heaven,  and  it  seems  to  me  our 
meeting  there  must  be  peculiarly  interesting.'' — "  I  want  to  see,  too,  the 
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old  prophets  and  the  apostles  What  a  society  there  will  be  in  heayen! 
There  we  shall  see  such  men  as  Moses,  and  Isaiah,  and  Elijah,  and 
Daniel,  and  PauL  I  want  to  see  Paul  more  than  any  other  man  I  can 
think  of/'  —  ^'  I  do  love  the  gospeL  It  appears  to  me  more  and  more 
wonderful  and  glorious  every  day.  I  think  I  now  understand  something 
about  the  gospel ;  but  I  expect,  if  I  ever  get  to  heaven,  to  understand  a 
great  deal  more."  —  The  question  in  some  form  or  other,  was  suggested, 
Whether  he  was  certain  of  obtaining  salvation  ?  He  replied,  ^  I  cannot 
say,  I  am  certain  that  I  shall  be  saved ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject." —  ^'  I  have  an  assurance  of  faith.  I  can  say,  I  do  hnoto  that  the 
doctrines  which  I  have  preached  are  true.  And  I  can  almost  say,  I 
have  an  assurance  of  hope.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
I  shall  be  saved."  —  *He  often,'  as  his  son-in-law  remarks,  *  spoke  of 
Christ  as  the  only  fecundation  of  his  hope,  and  he  described  the  satisfaction 
which  he  felt  at  the  thought  of  being  saved  through  him  alone.' 

*He  frequently,'  Dr.  Ide  continues,  *  expressed  surprise  that  God 
spared  him  so  long ;  and  although  he  uniformly  appeared  to  be  patient 
with  the  continuance  of  life,  and  often  expressed  his  conviction  that  long 
life  was  a  blessing ;  yet  there  were  times  when  he  evidently  desired  to 
depart.  Some  days  before  his  last  sickness,  he  was  suddenly  taken  HI, 
and  fears  were  entertained  by  his  friends  that  he  would  not  recover. 
While  one  of  them  was  conversing  with  him  in  the  evening,  he  said,  ^  I 
hope  I  shall  be  permitted  to  go,  if  it  may  be  the  will  of  God,  before 
morning."  But  during  the  night  he  revived,  and  in  the  morning  wa» 
much  better.  He  said  to  the  same  individual,  ^  I  am  sensibly  relieved, 
and  I  may  be  spared  some  time  longer,  but  I  cannot  help  feding  disap- 
pointed." ' 

Though  a  submissive  veneration  was  the  most  obvious  feature  in  his 
religious  developments,  yet  I  have  sometimes  heard  him  converse  on  the 
heavenly  state  with  the  familiarity  of  one  whose  thoughts  found  their 
home  in  the  skies,  and  with  the  artlessness  of  one  who  did  not  query 
with  himself  how  his  thoughts  would  appear  if  made  known  to  the  world. 
'I  have  no  doubt,'  he  once  remarked  to  me,  ^that  spirits  will  know 
each  other  in  the  coming  life — and  how  many  inquiries  shall  we  have 
to  make  of  each  other  I  It  will  be  pleasant  to  see  and  converse  with 
Adam  and  Noah,  and  the  patriarchs ;  but  I  think  I  shall  be  as  anxious 
to  be  introduced  to  the  apostle  Paul,  and  Martin  Luther,  as  to  any  one 
who  has  gone  there  before  me.'  I  can  never  lose  the  impression  made 
upon  me  when,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  he  spoke  of  his  decease,  which 
he  must  speedily  accomplish ;  and  said  with  a  child-like  diffidence,  and 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  great  man,  '  I  confess  that  I  look  forward  with 
interest  to  the  time  when  I  shall  see  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob.    I 
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have  a  great  curiosity  to  look  upon  DaTid»  and  Isaiah ;  and  I  long  to 
talk  with  PauL  Paul  was  a  wonderful  man.  But  especially  will  Jesus 
Christ  and  God  fill  mj  thoughts.  I  do  not  know,  however,  that  I  shall 
be  saved.  If  another  man  should  be  the  subject  of  all  mj  exercises,  I 
think  I  should  have  a  hope  of  him.  But  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  allowed 
to  enter  heaven.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  shut  out  But  if  I  am  no^  saved, 
I  shall  be  ditappoirUecL*  The  semi-tone  with  which  this  last  word  was 
uttered,  the  rigid  pressure  of  his  lips,  and  the  long  pause  that  foUowed 
it,  bespoke  at  once  the  humility,  faith,  and  submission  which  he  had 
cherished  in  his  bosom,  as  a  jewel  too  precious  for  the  promiscuous  gaze. 
I  left  him  a  few  moments  afterward  with  the  profoundest  reverence  for 
his  piety,  and  I  never  saw  him  more.  There  was  something  in  his 
silence,  —  in  what  he  did  not  utter ^  except  with  his  significant  eye,— 
that  beggars  description. 

§  2.  Sis  Decline  and  Death. 

After  his  ninetieth  year  the  internal  cancerous  afiecdon  which 
finally  terminated  his  life,  began  to  debilitate  him.  ^  His  bodily  strength,' 
says  Dr.  Ide,  '  failed  in  slow  degrees,  and  although  on  the  whole  he 
continued  to  enjoy  a  remarkable  flow  of  spirits,  yet  there  were  short 
intervab  when  his  usual  vivacity  was  suspended.  During  a  portion  of 
every  day  he  would  appear  dull,  and  sometimes  would  remain  for  hours 
in  a  gentle  slumber.  At  other  times  he  would  be  wakeful,  lively,  and  as 
bright  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Even  until  the  period  when  he 
became  unable  to  speak,  there  were  intervals  when  his  judgment  ap- 
peared as  sound,  his  conversation  as  ftdl  of  practical  wisdom,  as  at  any 
former  period. 

^  He  spent  his  time  principally  in  reading,  until  he  became  too  weak 
to  endure  this  exercise.  At  the  age  of  ninety-one  and  two,  it  is  believed 
that  he  devoted  as  much  time  to  books  as  most  ministers  do  in  the 
meridian  of  life.  Though  he  could  not  long  remember  what  he  read, 
yet  he  appeared  to  understand  it  as  well,  and  to  enjoy  it  as  highly  as 
ever ;  and  it  afforded  him  fresh  topics  of  interesting  conversation  with 
his  friends  fix)m  day  to  day.  At  this  late  period,  he  not  only  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  leading  periodicals  of  the  time,  but  he  also 
encountered  many  a  massy  volume.  When  he  became  unable  to  read, 
he  would  listen  attentively  to  the  reading  of  his  friends.  During  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  he  seldom  attempted  to  use  his  o?ai  eyes  <m  the 
{Hinted  page,  but  would  attend  for  consecutive  hours  to  the  books  read 
to  him  by  his  attendants.  When  visited  by  his  grandchildren,  he  would 
spend  a  part  of  the  time  in  amusing  and  instructive  conversation,  and  then 
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request  them  to  read  or  sing  to  him.'  It  is  an  interesting  £act  that,  as 
he  early  acquired  a  fondness  for  sacred  song,  so  he  did  not  lose  his 
musical  taste  until  his  dying  day. 

This  dying  day  did  come  at  last.  After  having  lived  the  life  of  a  self- 
scrutinizing  and  self-suspecting  Christian  for  seventy  years,  having  been 
far  more  conversant  than  the  majority  of  our  best  men,  with  those  awe- 
inspiring  themes,  Sovereignty,  Decrees,  Reprobation,  Justice,  Eternal 
Penalty,  Disinterested  Submission,  he  was  at  length  told  that  his  end 
drew  near,  and  he  must  soon  stand  in  the  presence  of  his  Judge.  ^'  I  am 
ready,"  was  his  reply ;  and  to  those  who  knew  him,  he  could  not  have  ut- 
tered more  consoling,  more  satisfying  words.  They  were  the  index  of  his 
decided,  matured,  considerate  hope ;  a  hope  formed  under  the  influence, 
not  of  the  promises  merely,  but  of  the  threatenings  also ;  not  solely  of 
God's  forbearance,  but  also  of  his  inflexible  rectitude.  It  was  the  hope 
of  a  man  looking  to  the  cross  indeed,  but  also  to  the  august  and  pure 
throne ;  of  one  who  had  exalted  the  gospel,  and  magnified  the  law.  Had 
he  been  less  rigid  and  unbending  in  his  enforcement  of  the  stem  precepts 
which  come  from  Sinu,  less  cautious  and  reverent  in  his  exposure  of 
those  religious  feelings  that  are  almost  too  sacred  to  be  exposed,  the 
three  words,  ^  I  am  ready,"  had  not  been  so  full  of  meaning ;  but  now 
they  were  the  history  of  the  man,  of  his  past  fears,  his  present  hopes. 
He  measured  his  syllables,  and  shrunk  back  from  the  least  parade  of 
piety.  And  if,  after  the  application  of  his  rigid  tests,  he  dared  to  ex- 
press a  hope,  even  a  trembling  hope,  of  receiving  a  welcome  to  paradise, 
we  instinctively  repose  a  steadier  confidence  in  that  hope,  than  if  it  had 
not  passed  through  so  protracted  and  fiery  a  trial. 

*  During  his  last  sickness,  he  would  say  but  little.  His  throat  was  in 
such  a  state,  that  he  could  seldom  utter  an  intelligible  word.  He  appeared, 
in  general,  to  enjoy  the  perfect  use  of  his  reason,  and  several  times  he 
seemed  very  desirous  of  conmiunicating  something  to  those  who  stood 
near  him,  and  made  a  great  efibrt  to  speak  articulately  and  distinctly. 
But  his  meaning  could  only  now  and  then  be  ascertained.  A  few  hours 
before  he  died,  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  one  who  sat  by  his  bed,  and 
addressed  him  with  great  earnestness  for  some  time.  It  was  peculiarly 
painful  to  behold  him  striving  in  vain  to  make  himself  understood,  and 
no  small  disappointment  to  his  friends  not  to  know  what  he  would  say  in 
his  departing  moments.  But  he  had  left  nothing  to  be  done  in  a  dying 
hour.  He  had  given  his  friends  and  the  world  entire  satisfaction  in 
regard  to  his  own  preparation  for  heaven.  They  had  repeatedly  heard 
from  his  lips  when  in  health,  all,  and  more  than  all,  which  any  man 
could  impart  in  death. 
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^It  18  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  up  to  the  time  when  (he 
power  of  speech  was  taken  awaj,  his  conversation  was  such  as  to  indi- 
cate a  readiness  to  meet  his  change.  He  was  asked  if  he  expected  to 
recover,  and  he  answered  ^  No.^  He  was  asked  if  he  had  any  fear  of 
death.  His  answer  was,  <<I  cannot  say  that  I  have  no  dread  of  the 
passage  through  the  dark  vallej;  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  what  is 
beyond.''  ^Your  hope  then  sustains  jou  in  this  trying  hour,"  replied 
his  fiiend.  ^O  yes,  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  acc^ted.  I  shall  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  I  am  not."  He  was  asked  if  he  was  desirous  ^  to 
depart  aod  be  with  Chrirt."  Hia  answer  seemed  to  indicate  some  re* 
mains  of  an  instinctive  dread  of  the  agonies  of  death,  while  it  showed 
that  his  heart  was  in  heaven.  ^I  don't  wish  to  die  to-day,  nor  to- 
morrow ;  but  the  thought  that  I  shall  soon  be  gone  gives  me  pleasure." 
He  always  had  a  very  great  dread  of  pain,  or  bodily  sufiering.  It  was 
his  desire,  if  it  might  be  the  will  of  Grod,  to  have  an  easy  passage  from 
the  earth.  And  during  his  sickness  he  frequently  expressed  his  grati- 
tude that  he  went  down  so  geatly,  and  his  hope  that  his  removal  might 
be  witiKHit  ft  aevoe  struggle.  But  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  should 
taste  the  bitterness  of  death.  During  the  night  previous  to  his  depart- 
ure, his  distress  for  breath  was  £requentiy  very  great  Jest  before  the 
closing  scene,  however,  be  was  comparatively  free  from  pain,  and  when 
ie  aetudly  left  the  world,  it  was  with  so  littie  alteration  in  his  appear- 
ance that  no  one  in  the  room  could  tell  when  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

'  On  Wednesday,  the  twenty-third  of  September,  1840,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  his  spirit  toc^  its  upward  flight.  Though  this 
event  had  been  for  some  time  daily  expected,  yet  when  it  came  it  pro- 
duced a  sensation  which  could  not  be  anticipated.  Every  one  felt  that  a 
great  and  good  man  had  faUen,  that  a  valuable  friend  had  been  taken 
away,  and  that  the  community  had  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  '^The 
glory  is  departed,"  was  written  upon  the  walls  of  his  house,  and  deso- 
lation marked  the  place  of  his  former  residence.'  —  Dr,  ld£i  MnMivy 
pp.  128, 124. 

On  the  day  of  Emmons's  death,  he  had  reached  the  age  of  nine^-flve 
years,  four  months  and  twenty-two  days. 


%Z.  The  SolemniHei  that  foOawed  hi$  Death. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  for^- 
five  clergymen  assembled  at  the  Franklin  parsonage  to  look,  for  the  last 
time,  upon  the  &ce  with  which  some  of  them  had  been  familiar  for  half 
a  century.    Bev.  David  Long  of  Milford,  offered  a  prayer  at  the  house, 
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and  then  the  procession  was  formed  for  the  Sanctuary.^  Between  two 
and  three  hundred  children,  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  or  even  great 
grandfathers  he  had  baptized  in  their  infancy,  walked  first  in  the  pro- 
ceoion,  and  were  followed  by  the  men  and  women  of  the  Society^  after 
whom  came  the  members  of  the  Okurch^  *^  not  one  of  whom  took  an 
active  part  in  his  settlement"  He  had  requested  to  be  buried  in  a  plain 
black  coffin.  It  was  borne  on  a  hearse,  eight  elders  of  the  town  serving 
as  Bearers,  the  youngest  of  whom  had  passed  his  seventieth  year,  and 
eight  clergymen  officiating  as  Pall-Bearers,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  in 
his  eighty-first  year.  These  clergymen  were  Rev.  David  Kellogg,  D.  D. 
of  Framingham,  Bev.  John  Pierce,  D.  D.  of  Brookline,  Rev.  Benjamin 
Wood  of  Upton,  Rev.  Elisha  Fisk  of  Wrentham,  Rev.  Calvin  Park,  D.  D. 
of  Stoughton,  Rev.  David  Long  of  Milford,  Rev.  John  Codman,  D.  D. 
of  Dorchester,  Rev.  Mark  Tucker,  D.  D.  of  Providence,  R.  I.  On 
arriving  at  the  front  door  of  the  Sanctuary,  the  immense  procession 
opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  Bearers  ^  bowing  under  the  weight 
of  years,  carried  the  remains  of  their  pastor  through  the  weeping 
throng."  In  the  draped  old  meeting-house,  the  anthem,  ^'  I  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven"  etc.,  was  sung  by  the  choir,  without  the  aid  of  a  single 
musical  instrument;  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  was  read  by 
Rev.  Thomas  Williams;  the  ninety-ninth  Psalm  of  Watts,  ^^ Exalt  the 
Lord  our  God^*  etc,  was  sung;  the  Funeral  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  Elisha  Fisk ;  the  sixty-seventh  Hymn  of  Watts*s  Second  Book, 
^  Qreal  God,  how  infinite  art  Thou,**  etc,  was  next  sung;  a  sermon 
occupying  an  hour  and  fifly-seven  minutes  in  the  delivery,  and  holding 
the  undivided  attention  of  the  audience,  many  of  whom  were  dissolved  in 
tears  was  delivered  from  Ecclesiastes  12  :  8,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Williams, 
who>  more  than  twenty-two  years  before,  had  been  requested  by  Dr. 
Emmons  to  preach  his  ^nerai  discourse ;  the  closing  prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Codman ;  the  Psalm,  "  From  aU  that  dwell  hehw  the  skiee^ 
etc,  was  then  sung.  The  procession,  being  again  formed,  moved  ix>  the 
grave,  passing  the  old  mansion  where  the  pastor  had  lived  seventy-five 
years.  At  the  burial-ground  an  original  hymn  was  read,  after  the 
primitive  manner,  line  by  line,  and  sung  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundredth. 
Nothing  could  be  more  affecting,  than  to  see  the  old  men  weep  as  the 

^  It  is^  an  interestiTi^  feet,  which  may  deserve  a  mention  here,  that  not  only  did 
Emmons's  parish  remam  entire,  but  his  meeting-hoase  remained  nnalteied  ontil  his 
death.  The  high  pnlpit,  and  Ae  old  square  pews  were  not  removed  while  he  lived. 
His  funeral  was  the  last  religions  service  performed  in  the  house,  before  it  was  mod- 
ernized. The  day  of  his  death  had  been  appointed  for  the  commencement  of  essential 
repairs  npon  the  edifice,  but  in  consequence  of  that  event  tiiey  were  deferred ;  and  the 
dismantlmg  of  the  church  did  not  oegin  until  the  day  aflter  ih&  interment  of  the 
patriarch.  It  was  fitting  that  so  long  as  he  lived,  all  things  should  remain  as  they 
were  aforetime. 
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coffin  was  laid  in  its  last  resting-place.  Then  Hon.  Williams  Emmons, 
the  only  snrviying  son  of  the  deceased,  with  a  voice  well  nigh  choked 
by  emotion,  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  bereaved  household  for  the 
sympathetic  attentions  of  the  vast  concourse.  A  large  part  of  the 
assembly  had  travelled  many  miles  to  mingle  in  these  solemnities,  and 
had  &sted  from  early  morning  until  the  sad  rites  were  closed,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Dr.  Emmons  had  requested  that  his  grave-stone  be  like  that  of  his 
parents,  and  each  one  of  his  buried  household,  —  a  plain  blue  slate  stone. 
His  epitaph  is  in  these  words 

To  the  Memory  of 

Bbv.  Nathanabl  Escmohs, 

PaBtor  of  the  Church  in 

Franklin. 

Bora  May  1, 1745. 

Ordained  April  21, 1773. 

Died  Sept.  23,  1840, 

In  the  96th  year  of  his  age, 

and  the  68th  of  his  ministry. 

The  truths  of  the  gospel, 

and  the  duties  of  his  sacred 

calling,  were  his  delight. 

"  He  meditated  on  these 

things,  gave  himself  wholly 

to  them,  and  his  profiting 

appeared  to  all." 

On  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1846,  his  admiring  parishioners  held  a 
jubilee  as  they  erected  another  monument  to  Dr.  Emmons,  on  the  com- 
mon between  his  ancient  dwelling-house  and  meeting-house.  The  shaft 
is  of  granite,  seventeen  feet  high,  resting  on  a  granite  pedestal  four  feef^ 
six  inches  in  length  and  breadth,  two  feet,  one  inch  in  height.  It  is  en- 
closed with  an  iron  railing,  and  bears  on  its  front  the  simple  inscription — 

N.  Emmons,  D.  D. 
Aged  96. 

Rev.  Mortimer  Blake,  of  Mansfield,  Mass.,  delivered  an  able  address 
at  the  erection  of  the  Monument;  Rev.  T.  D.  Southworth,  of  Franklin, 
President  of  the  Monument  Association,  made  an  appropriate  speech  as 
he  deposited  various  documents  of  historical  value  in  the  recess  of  the 
granite  structure ;  two  original  hymns  were  sung,  and  all  the  solemnities 
of  the  day  awakened  a  fresh  interest  in  the  man,  who  had  been  known 
and  bved  by  four  generations  of  the  town. 
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FBXACHEO  AT   THB   IKBTALLATION   OF   BBT.  CJLLSB   ALEXAHDSB  TO  THE  PA8T0R1L 
OABB  OF  THB  CHUBCH  IH  MBMDOIT,  APRIL  12, 1786. 


Th«  ofltoiff  antwtrtd,  JKvm  min  tpalw  Ukt  this  man.-* John  7:  46. 

Long  before  the  Messiah  made  his  appearance  in  our  nature, 
it  was  foretold  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  that  he  should  sustain 
the  office  of  a  preacher.  Isaiah  speaks  of  him  as  announcing 
his  divine  mission,  to  preach  the  joyful  news  of  the  gospel  to 
all  penitent,  broken-hearted  sinners.  ^^  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
Gk)d  is  upon  me;  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  good  tidings  imto  the  meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind 
up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound ;  to  proclaim 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of 
our  God."  On  the  ground  of  this  and  other  prophecies,  the 
Jews  generally  expected  that  the  Messiah  would  appear  in  the 
character  of  a  superior  preacher.  This  we  learn  from  what  the 
woman  of  Samaria  said  to  Christ.  "  I  know  that  Messias 
Cometh,  which  is  called  Christ;  when  he  is  come,  he  will  tell 
us  all  things.**  This  general  expectation  of  the  Jews,  Christ 
did  by  no  means  disappoint ;  for  having  lived  about  thirty  years 
in  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  he  submitted  to  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, by  which  he  was  inaugurated  into  his  office  and  duly  pre- 
pared to  preach  the  gospel. 

As  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  preacher,  he 
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drew  the  attention  of  the  admiring  multitudes,  who  hung  upon 
his  lips,  and  sensibly  felt  the  heavy  truths  which,  with  siirpris- 
ing  power  and  pungency,  he  poured  into  their  minds.  His 
serious  and  solemn  addresses,  howeyer,  were  too  pinching  and 
galling  to  corrupt  nature,  not  to  raise  the  resentment  and  oppo- 
sition of  the  enemies  of  truth.  While  therefore  some  highly 
applauded  his  preaching,  others  secretly  murmured  and  com- 
plained, till  at  length  they  carried  their  complaints  to  the  Pliar- 
isees  and  chief  priests,  who,  urged  by  their  own  resentment  as 
well  as  by  the  importunity  of  others,  immediately  ^  sent  o£Sr 
cers  to  take  him."  The  officers,  no  doubt,  were  well-pleased 
with  their  conmiission,  and  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of 
dragging  this  disturber  of  their  peace,  through  crowds  of  exult^ 
ing  enemies,  to  the  place  of  public  justice.  But  their  raised 
expectations  were  soon  blasted.  For  when  they  came  to  Christ, 
who  was  warmly  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  poor  per- 
ishing sinners,  they  found  themselyes  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
iuyisible  hand  of  truth,  and  secretly  constrained  to  renounce 
their  malignant  purpose,  and  to  return  to  those  who  sent  them, 
with  the  painful  conviction  of  the  irresistible  power  and  energy 
of  this  more  than  human  preacher.  ^^  The  officers  answered, 
Never  man  spake  like  this  man." 

But  how  did  Christ  preach,  or  what  did  he  say,  to  make  such 
deep  impressions  on  those  who  had  firmly  resolved  to  resist  and 
oppose  the  truth  ?  This  question,  especially  at  this  time,  justly 
deserves  particular  attention,  and  naturally  leads  us  to  exhibit 
the  character  of  Christ  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

Whether  Christ  was  superior  to  all  other  men  in  his  personal 
appearance  and  his  natural  powers  of  persuasion,  we  shall  not 
pretend  to  conjecture,  since  nothing  is  said  concerning  these  ia 
the  sacred  oracles.  We  shall  only  mention  some  of  his  most 
distinguishing  excellences  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  which 
may  be  fairly  collected  from  the  inspired  writers  who  have  given 
us  the  history  of  his  life  and  character. 

First,  Christ  was  a  plain  preacher.  A  plain  preacher  is  one 
who  has  clear  and  distinct  ideas  in  his  own  mind,  and  who  con- 
veys them  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers  in  plain  language.  Such 
a  preacher  was  Christ.  His  own  ideas  lay  clear  and  distinct  in 
his  own  mind.  He  was  master  of  every  subject  upon  which  he 
preached.    He  tmderstood  the  whole  Efysteni  of  divinily.    He 
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was  a  member  of  the  council  of  peace,  who  devised  the  plan  of 
redemption.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  whole  cliaracter  and 
whole  counsel  of  God.  He  was  mighty  in  tiie  Scriptures,  and 
understood  everj  passage  of  diyine  ini^ration.  He  had  a 
thorough  knoidedge  of  the  frame  and  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  and  comprehended  at  one  view  all  the  characters, 
circumstances,  and  connections  of  mankind,  through  ererj 
period  of  their  existence.  And  as  these  views  were  perfectly 
clear  and  fiEtmiliar  to  his  own  mind,  so  he  was  able  to  express 
himself  upon  any  subject  witii  the  greatest  ease  and  perspi- 
cuity, and  to  exhibit  every  divine  truth  in  a  plain,  unstudied 
style,  which  is  not  only  intelligible,  but  agreeable  to  persons  of 
every  character  and  capacity.  Sensible  liiat  figurative  language 
is  the  voice  of  nature,  and  best  adapted  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate whatever  is  dark  and  obscure,  he  made  a  firee  use  of 
images ;  which  spread  much  light  and  perspicuiiy  upon  all  the 
subjects  he  handled.  He  borrowed  his  images,  however,  not 
from  music,  painting,  poetry,  or  any  of  the  arts  which  are  con- 
fined to  the  learned  few ;  but  frt>m  the  most  familiar  appear- 
anoes  and  productions  of  nature,  which  lie  open  and  common  to 
every  observer.  In  the  temple,  he  used  those  similitudes  which 
were  naturally  suggested  by  the  various  objects  there.  At 
Jacob's  well,  he  drew  his  metaphors  from  the  qualities  of  water. 
In  the  open  air,  he  explained  his  meaning  by  the  motions  of  the 
wind.  At  seed-time,  he  borrowed  his  images  from  the  sower ; 
at  harvest,  firom  the  reaper ;  and  in  the  Spring,  from  iSio  birds 
of  the  air,  the  blooming  flowers,  and  the  opening  foliage. 
These  images  he  used,  not  for  tbe  sake  of  decorating  his  style, 
<Mr  embellishing  his  subject,  but  for  the  more  important  purpose 
of  enlightening  and  impressing  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  He 
ehose  his  words,  his  figures,  and  all  his  modes  of  expressioa, 
with  no  other  view  than  te  be  easily  and  clearly  understood ; 
and  in  tiiat  respect,  he  was  the  plainest  preacher  in  the  world. 
Hence  we  are  tdd,  what  it  is  natural  to  suppose  and  believe, 
*<the  common  people  heard  him  gladly.*' 

Secondly,  Christ  was  a  searching  preacher.  He  aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  hearts  of  ttiose  to  whom  he  preached.  For  this  he 
had  a  superior  advantage.  He  knew  the  heart.  He  was  able, 
therefore,  on  every  occasion  when  flie  multitudes  flocked  to 
hear  him  preacb,  to  speak  to  the  heart  of  each  individual.  This 
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gave  to  his  preaching  irresistible  force  and  energy.  He  de- 
scribed the  hearts,  and  thoughts  and  characters  of  men  so 
exactly,  that  while  they  heard  him  preach  they  felt  their  whole 
souls  lie  open  and  naked  before  an  all-seeing  eye,  which  they 
could  neither  deceiye  nor  escape.  In  short,  he  made  his  hear* 
ers  feel  as  men  will  feel  at  the  day  of  judgment.  This  perhaps 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  officers.  He  knew  their  char- 
acters and  all  their  secret  intentions;  and  probably,  in  some 
part  of  his  discourse,  he  took  occasion  to  describe  and  expose 
just  such  characters  and  Tiews  as  they  were  conscious  to  them- 
selves were  their  own,  which  made  them  feel  and  say,  "  Never 
'man  spake  like  this  man."  This  however  is  certain,  that  he 
generally  preached  according  to  the  peculiar  knowledge  he  had 
of  the  human  heart;  which  enabled  him  to  enter  into  every 
man's  bosom,  and  search  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  soul.  Hence 
we  read,  "Jesus,  knowing  their  hearts,"  "knowing  their 
thoughts,"  or  "  knowing  their  hypocrisy,"  said  this,-  or  that, 
which  was  the  most  directly  calculated  to  hit  their  real  charac- 
ters, and  present  views  and  feelings.  The  inspired  writers 
furnish  us  with  a  variety  of  instances  of  this  nature.  His  ser- 
mon on  the  mount  immediately  occurs.  Nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter adapted  than  that  was,  to  search  the  hearts  and  expose  the 
characters  and  conduct  of  the  shining  Pharisees,  who,  neglect- 
ing all  inward,  vital  piety,  placed  the  whole  of  religion  in  the 
bare  observance  of  the  outward  forms  and  rites  of  divine  wor- 
ship. As  he  WGfi  preaching  to  "  certain  that  trusted  in  them- 
selves that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised  others,"  he  spake 
the  parable  of  the  publican  and  pharisee,  which  was  directly 
suited  to  humble  and  abase  such  proud  and  conceited  hypo- 
crites. When  a  rich  young  man  very  respectfully  put  this 
question  to  him, "  Gk>od  master,  what  shall  I  do  that  I  may 
inherit  eternal  life  ?  "  he  directed  him  to  keep  the  commanjd- 
ments,  and  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor.  This 
answer  exactly  reached  his  case,  carried  conviction  to  his  con- 
science, and  drew  tears  from  his  eyes.  At  another  time,  one 
of  the  company,  where  he  was  present,  desired  him  to  speak  to 
his  brother  to  divide  the  inheritance  between  them ;  but  instead 
of  replying  to  his  words,  he  replied  to  his  heart,  by  reading  him 
a  solemn  lecture  upon  covetousness  and  worldly-mindedness,  in 
the  parable  of  the  rich  fool,  who  lost  his  soul  by  the  love  of  the 
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vorld.  Tho\igh  he  tenderly  respected  Martha,  yet  when  she 
oem^ained  of  her  sister's  conduct,  be  severely  rei»t)yed  her 
own.  When  he  perceived  the  thoughts  of  his  disciples,  who 
had  been  cherishing  ambitious  views  respecting  their  relation  to 
him  as  the  promised  Messiah,  he  introduced  a  little  child  before 
them,  to  convince  them  of  their  sin  and  folly,  and  to  teach 
them  to  maintain  and  cultivate  a  more  meek  and  humble  spirit. 
And  knowing  the  character  of  those  who  desii*ed  his  opinion 
concerning  the  w(Hnan  taken  in  adultery,  he  said  unto  them, 
<<  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her.''  This  pointed  answer  stung  them  with  guilt  and  remorse, 
and  therefore  we  are  told  that  they,  "  being  convicted  by  their 
own  conscience,  went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest, 
even  imto  Hie  last." 

Christ  never  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture,  but  always  directed 
the  arrows  of  truth  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  described 
the  character  of  the  saint,  and  the  character  of  the  sinner,  with 
so  much  truth  and  propriety,  that  every  person  might  easily 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  and  know  which  belonged 
to  biwumlf-  Nay,  he  did  more  than  this ;  for  he  directed  every 
man's  eyes  inward,  and  obliged  him  by  the  light  of  truth  to  see 
and  feel  his  own  character.  This  is  that  peculiar  excellence  in 
preadiing,  for  which,  the  finest  encomium,  perhaps,  ever  be- 
stowed on  a  preacher,  was  given  by  Louis  XIY.  to  the  eloquent 
Bishop  of  Clermount,  Father  Massillon.  After  hearing  him 
preach  at  Versailles,  he  said  to  him,  ^^  Father,  I  have  heard 
many  great  orators  in  this  chapel ;  I  have  been  highly  pleased 
with  them ;  but  for  you,  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  go  away  dis- 
pleased with  myself;  for  I  see  more  of  my  own  character." 

Thirdly,  Christ  was  a  sentimental  preacher.  His  sermons  were 
replete  with  sentiment.  He  fed  his  hearers  iHth  knowledge 
and  understanding.  He  delivered  plain,  heavy,  interesting 
truths,  which  not  only  enlighten  the  mind,  but  find  the  nearest 
passage  to  the  heart.  Though  there  was  a  rich  variety  in  his 
preaching,  yet  he  chiefly  insisted  on  those  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  which  are  the  most  disagreeable  to  corrupt  nature  ; 
and  which,  perhaps,  for  that  reason  alone,  have  often  been 
fiaUed  obscure  and  deep  points  of  mere  speculation. 

That  Christ  was  a  sentimental  preacher,  we  need  no  other 
evidence  than  his  public  discourses.    He  plainly  taught  the 
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doctrine  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  which  supports  the  scheme  of  re- 
demption, and  lies  interwoven  with  the  capital  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  He  said  that  he  and  his  Father  were  one  ;  that  he  was 
in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  him ;  and  that  the  Holj  Ghost 
proceeded  from  both.  He  insisted,  however,  principally  on  his 
own  divinity,  which  was  so  essential  to.  his  character  as  the  Sav- 
iour of  sinners.  He  said,  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."  He 
said,  ^^  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came 
down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man,  which  is  in  heaven." 
And  he  called  God  his  Father,  in  such  a  sense  as  plainly  im* 
plied,  and  was  understood  to  mean,  that  he  was  equal  to  God 
in  every  divine  perfection.  He  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  per- 
sonal election  to  eternal  life,  as  a  truth  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. He  spoke  of  the  elect,  as  those  whom  his  Father  had 
given  him ;  as  those  for  whom,  in  a  particular  sense,  he  laid 
down  his  life ;  and  as  those  whom  no  impostor  could  seduce, 
and  whom  God  himself  would  avenge.  Indeed  it  was  a  famil- 
iar expression  with  him, "  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen." 
Divine  sovereignty  was  another  delightful  theme  of  his  preach- 
ing. He  delivered  a  sermon  upon  this  subject,  in  the  congre- 
gation of  Nazareth,  which,  with  its  remarkable  effects,  we  find 
recorded  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Luke.  And  this  doctrine  was 
so  agreeable  to  his  own  heart,  that,  upon  seeing  a  bright  and 
glorious  display  of  it,  he  broke  out  into  a  rapture  of  praise,  and 
said,  ^^  I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  be- 
cause thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  sight." 

He  urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  disinterested  love  upon  all 
his  followers,  as  the  essence  of  true  religion,  and  as  that  alone 
which  discriminates  the  characters  of  the  children  of  God.  "  Ye 
have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor, 
and  hate  thine  enemy ;  but  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you,  and  persecute  you ;  that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  ;  for 
he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  send- 
eth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love  theia 
which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  Do  not  even  the  pub- 
licans the  same  ?    And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do 
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y^  more  than  others  ?  Do  not  even  the  publicans  so  ?  Be  ye 
therefore  perfect,  eren  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect." 

That  mankind  by  nature  are  totally  destitute  of  this  disinter- 
ested love,  and  wholly  governed  by  the  opposite  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness, he  abundantly  taught  in  the  course  of  his  preaching.  ^^  I 
know  you,"  said  he  to  sinners,  "that  ye  have  not  the  love  of 
Gk)d  in  you."  And  he  scrupled  not  to  call  them  vipers,  and 
serpents,  and  even  the  children  of  the  devil.  And  he  carried 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  mto  its  natural  and  necessary 
consequences,  and  condemned  sinners  for  all  the  affections  of 
their  hearts,  and  all  the  actions  of  their  lives. 

Accordingly,  upon  this  ground,  he  asserted  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  regeneration,  or  the  renovation  of  the  heart  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  He  expressly  said  to  Nicodemus,  ^^  Except  a 
man  be  bom  again.  Be  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  And 
when  Nicodemus  appeared  to  misapprehend  his  meaning,  he 
rejoined,  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  be  bom 
of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh ;  and  that  which 
is  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit.  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee, 
Te  must  be  bom  again."  And  in  full  consistency  with  this,  ho 
commanded  sinners  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel  imme- 
diately. Accordingly  we  read,  "After  that  John  was  put  in 
prison,  Jesus  came  from  (Galilee,  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  saying.  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand :  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel." 

He  assured  all  his  faithful  followers  that  they  should  finally 
persevere  to  etemal  life.  "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you.  He 
that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath 
everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation."  Again, 
"  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow 
me;  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  My  Fa- 
ther, which  gave  them  me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and  none  is 
able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand." 

I  might  proceed  to  mention  the  doctrines  of  a  general,  and 
of  a  particular  providence ;  and  the  duties  of  self-denial,  uncon- 
ditional submission,  and  universal  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mands ;  all  which  Christ  plainly  taught  from  time  to  time  in 
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his  public  discourses.  But  I  shall  only  add  fbat  hb  absolnteflj 
asserted,  in  the  plainest  terms,  the  endless  punishment  of  those 
who  die  in  impenitence  and  unbelief.  In  this  respect,  he 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and  discovered  more  of 
the  invisiUe  scenes  of  the  invisible  world,  than  had  been  ever 
discovered  before  by  any  of  the  teachers  sent  from  Ood.  Thus 
the  words  which  Christ  spoke,  the  doctrines  which  he  delivered, 
they  were  life,  and  they  were  death,  and  the  same  that  shall 
judge  the  world  at  the  last  day ;  and  therefore  he  ennnently 
deserves  the  character  oi  a  sentimental  preacher.  This  natu- 
rally leads  me  to  observe, 

In  the  last  place,  that  Christ  was  a  movit^  preacher.  He  is 
the  most  moving  preacher,  and  possesses  the  power  of  persua- 
sion to  the  highest  degree,  who  is  best  able  to  convey  his  own 
views  and  feelings  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  No  speaker 
can  effect,  nor  even  desire  to  effect,  more  than  this.  Were  a 
tnriminal  to  plead  for  his  own  life,  he  could  desire  to  do  no 
more  than  convey  his  own  views  and  feelings  to  the  mind  of  his 
judge.  This  Christ  was  able  to  do ;  and  by  doing  this,  he  was 
able  io  move  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  whatsoever  affec- 
tions or  passions  he  wished  to  excite.  He  had  clear  views  and 
warm  feelings.  He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  God,  with 
heaven,  with  hell,  with  the  nature  and  worth  of  the  human 
soul,  and  with  all  its  relations  and  connections  both  in  time  and 
eternity.  All  his  affections  were  pure  and  clear  as  the  crjrstal 
stream.  His  heart  was  a  flame  of  love.  His  soul  was,  all  sen- 
sibility. His  life  was  immaculate  innocence.  And  more  of 
heaven  sat  on  his  countenance,  and  sparkled  in  his  eye,  than 
ever  shone  in  the  face  of  Moses,  or  the  face  of  Stephen.  With 
such  views,  such  feelings,  such  heavenly  appearance,  could  he 
possibly  fail  of  speaking  with  astonishing  solemnity  and  pathos? 
We  never  heard  him  preach,  and  we  never  shall ;  but  we  may 
conceive  of  his  rising  up  in  a  large  assembly  of  poor,  guilty, 
perishing  sinners,  and,  like  a  mighty  stream,  bearing  down  all 
before  liim,  while  he  clearly,  solemnly  and  affectionately  laid 
open  his  own  views  and  feelings  respecting  their  guilt  and  dan- 
ger, their  happiness  and  misery  to  all  eternity.  What  could 
equal  tlie  language  of  his  vengeance  to  secure,  hardened  sin- 
ners? "Wo  unto  you  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!" 
'**  KlI  ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your  fathers.''    **  Ye  serpents ! 
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ye  generation  of  vipers !  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of 
hell  ? ''  But  what  could  be  more  soft  and  melting  than  the  Ian* 
guage  of  his  love  ?  ^^  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  ^^  Him  that  cometh  to 
me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  ^^  In  the  last  day,  that  great 
day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying.  If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink."  In  reference  to 
these  words,  the  officers  said — and  who  would  not  have  said 
the  same  ?  —  "  Never  man  spake  like  this  man."  Such  a  plain, 
searching,  sentimental,  moving  preacher  was  Christ,  who  is  the 
standard  of  perfection,  and  the  pattern  of  preaching  to  all  who 
assume  the  ministerial  character. 

But  if  this  be  true,  how  can  those  answer  it  to  Christ,  who 
profess  to  be  his  ministers,  and  to  preach  his  gospel,  and  yet 
pay  no  regard  to  his  example*  in  their  preaching  ?  Have  not 
such  persons  crept  into  the  ministry,  from  age  to  age  ?  Did 
not  some  preachers  begin  to  make  shipwreck  of  the  faith,  while 
the  aposties  were  alive  ?  Did  they  not  wax  worse  and  worse 
soon  after  their  death  ?  Did  not  some  deny  even  the  Lord  tiiat 
bought  them,  and  maintain  that  he  was  a  mere  creature,  a 
mere  man,  a  mere  phantom  ?  Did  not  the  body  of  the  clergy, 
in  the  dark  ages  of  Christianity,  mix  and  corrupt  the  plainest 
truths  of  divine  revelation  with  the  vain  philosophy  which  they 
borrowed  from  the  school  of  Alexandria,  or  the  academy  of 
Plato,  till  scarce  a  single  article  of  the  gospel  was  left  pure  and 
xmadulterated  ? 

But,  to  come  more  home.  Do  the  sermons  of  some  at  this  day 
contain  one  sentiment  delivered  by  Christ  in  his  sermon  on  the 
mount,  or  in  any  other  of  his  public  discourses  ?  Might  we 
not  hear  them  preach  from  year  to  year,  without  perceiving  the 
least  resemblance  between  their  sermons  and  his,  either  in  mat- 
ter or  spirit  ?  Nay,  do  not  some  plainly  preach  against  the 
sentiments  which  Christ  delivered  ?  Do  they  not  preach  against 
the  revealed  mode  of  the  divine  existence ;  against  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  against  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion and  divine  sovereignty ;  against  disinterested  love  and  total 
depravity ;  and  against  regeneration,  saints*  perseverance,  and 
the  interminable  punishment  of  those  who  die  in  their  sins  ? 
Do  not  such  ministers  preach  against  Christ,  and  the  souls  of 
men  ?  And  are  they  not  workers  together  with  the  god  of  this 
world^  in  blinding  the  minds  of  them  that  believe  not  ? 
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How  then  can  thej  answer  this  to  Christ  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, when  the  truths  which  he  preached,  and  which  tiiey  de- 
nied, shall  shine  forth  in  all  their  lustre  and  awful  importance? 
How  will  they  feel,  when  the  immortal  souls  whom  they  hare 
been  the  means  of  destroying  forever,  shall  bitterly  upbraid  and 
reproach  them  for  their  infidelity,  unfaithfulness,  and  cruelty  ? 
What  excuse  can  they  make?  Can  they  plead  ignorance? 
Did  they  not  live  with  the  gospel  in  their  hands,  and  the  examr 
pie  of  Christ  before  their  eyes  ?  Was  it  not  tiie  proper  busi- 
ness of  their  lives  to  search  the  Scriptures,  to  study  tiie  mind 
and  will  of  Christ,  to  imbibe  his  spirit,  and  imitate  his  example 
both  in  living  and  in  preaching  ?  How  therefore  could  they  be 
ignorant,  unless  it  were  owing  to  stupidity,  indolence,  selfish- 
ness and  blindness  of  heart  ?  And  will  they  not  be  oUiged  to 
confess,  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face,  that  they  did  seek 
their  own  things  rather  than  the  things  of  Christ ;  and  did  en- 
deavor more  to  please  men  than  to  be  the  servants  of  Christ  ? 

We  may  be  Terj  certain  how  Christ  will  treat  corrupt  and 
unfaithful  ministers  at  the  last  day,  from  the  manner  ot  his 
treating  such  persons  here  on  earth.  He  treated  tiiem  with 
more  severity  than  any  other  order  of  men.  His  love  to  God 
and  precious  souls  seemed  to  inflame  his  indignation  against 
corrupt  preachers.  He  stigmatized  them  as  Uind  leaders  of  the 
blind ;  as  those  who  took  away  the  key  of  knowledge ;  as  those 
who  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men,  neither  going 
in  themselves,  nor  suffering  them  that  were  entering  to  go  in ; 
as  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing ;  and  as  thieves  and  robbers,  who 
come  on  purpose  to  steal  and  kill  and  d^troy  his  flock.  Against 
such  he  denounces  the  severest  anathemas.  ^^Wo  unto  you 
lawyers !  wo  unto  you  scribes  and  Pharisees ! "  Hence,  of  all 
men  in  the  world,  corrupt  and  imfaithful  ministers  may  justly 
expect  to  meet  with  the  heaviest  frowns  from  the  £eu)e  of  Christ, 
their  injured  and  incensed  Lord  and  Haster,  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. 

Again :  How  can  those  people  answer  it  to  Christ,  who  will 
not  receive  his  fidthful  ministers  who  follow  his  example  and 
preach  the  same  truths  which  he  preached  ?  The  experience 
of  ages  shows  that  mankind  have  generally  refused  to  give  a 
proper  reception  to  the  ambassadors  of  Christ.  Men  naturally 
hate  the  light,  and  will  not  come  to  U,  lest  their  deeds  diould 
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be  reprored.    Therefore  thef  feel  an  aversioii  to  those  preachers 
who  exhibit  the  light,  and  inculcate  the  soul-humbling  truths  of 
the  gOfiqpeL    This,  perhat>s,  they  neyer  so  folly  manifested  as  by 
their  treatment  of  Christ  while  he  tabemaded  in  flesh,  and 
preached  the  truth  with  superior  power  and  pungency*    We 
hear  of  no  opposition  to  Christ  till  after  he  commenced  a 
preacher;  but  then  they  employed  eyery  opprobrious  epithet 
to  asperse  his  character.    They  said  he  was  mad,  and  had  a 
devil.    They  said  he  was  a  firiend  of  publicans  and  sinners. 
They  said  he  was  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  a  blasphemer  of 
Ood.    But  all  this  hatred  and  obloquy  arose  from  no  other 
cause,  than  his  plain  and  faithful  preaching.    He  testified  of 
the  world  that  their  deeds  were  eyil.    He  declared  that  what  is 
highly  esteemed  among  men,  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
God.    He  immasked  sinners,  and  exposed  their  real  characters 
to  view.    This  they  could  not  endure.    Accordingly  they  ac- 
cused, condemned  and  crucified  him,  for  telling  them  tiie  truth. 
And  as  Christ  kiiew  that  human  nature  would  be  the  same  in 
every  age,  and  operate  in  the  same  manner  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, so  he  forewamed  his  faithful  xmnisters  to  expect 
the  same  treatment  from  the  world,  that  he  had  met  with  from 
it.    "  Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men,  for  my  name's  sake."    "  The 
disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  servant  above  his  lord. 
If  they  have  isalled  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how 
much  more  shall  they  call  them  of  his  household  ? "    Has  not 
this  prophecy  been  constantly  fulfilling  ?    Does  not  the  truth  of 
it  appear  at  this  day  ?    Will  men  now  endure  sound  doctrine  ? 
Will  they  hear  those  ministers  who  tell  them  the  truth,  search 
their  hearts,  and  clearly  and  fidthfully  lay  open  their  true  char* 
acters  ?     Will  vacant  congregations,  generally,  receive  and 
choose  a  preacher,  who,  agreeably  to  the  spirit  and  example  of 
Christ,   inculcates  disinterested  love,  total   depravity,  divine 
sovereignly,  and  the  other  distinguishing  and  cardinal  doctrines 
of  the  gospel?    Will  even  churches,  who  are  the  professed 
friends  of  Christ,  embrace  and  defend  the  same  truths  which 
he  preached  and  maintained  at  the  risk  of  his  life  7    And  are 
not  people  very  generally  saying  to  tiie  seers,  see  not,  and  to  the 
proi^ts,  prophesy  smooth  things ;  and  joining  hand  in  hand, 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  such  ministers  among  them  as  make 
Christ  the  pattern  and  standard  pf  their  preaching  ? 
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But  how  will  people  be  able  to  answer  this  before  the  bar  of 
•Christ?  Will  they  be  able  to  plead  ignorance?  Hath  not 
Christ  given  tliem  his  own  character  as  a  preacher,  to  direct 
them  in  the  choice  of  ministers  ?  Hath  he  not  solemnly  warned 
them  to  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  and  to  avoid  all 
false  teachers  as  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  ?  Hath  he  not  ex- 
pressly told  them  that  he  shall  consider  their  opposition  to  the 
truth,  and  to  his  faithful  ministers,  as  opposition  to  himself  ? 
*^  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me  ;  and  be  that  despiseth  you, 
despiseth  me."  Churches,  congregations  and  individuals  there* 
fore,  who  are  conscious  to  themselves  that  they  have  been  guilty 
of  rejecting  and  abusing  Christ,  by  rejecting,  opposing  and  abus- 
ing his  faithful  ministers,  have  reason  to  tremble  in  the  prospect 
of  standing  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Except  they 
repent,  they  may  read  their  own  doom  in  the  character  and  fate 
of  Capernaum,  Choraziu  and  Bethsaida ;  or  rather  in  tlie  char- 
acter and  tremendous  destruction  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
who  stoned  the  prophets,  crucified  Christ,  and  rejected  both  his 
gospel  and  ministers. 

Once  more:  Will  not  this  subject  teach  all  ministers  why 
they  preach  no  more  like  Christ  ?  Is  not  this,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, owing  to  their  living  no  more  like  Christ  ?  A  minister's 
life  must  have  influence  upon  his  preaching.  To  preach  well, 
it  is  necessary  to  live  well.  To  preach  like  Christ,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  live  like  Christ.  Christ  lived  the  minister.  He  carried 
the  minister  into  all  companies.  He  conversed  freely,  indeed, 
with  publicans  and  sinners ;  but  yet  was  a  companion  only  of 
them  who  feared  the  Lord.  He  kept  his  heart  and  his  lips 
with  all  diligence,  and  never  said  or  did  the  least  thing  out  of 
character.  He  was  harmless  and  imdefiled,  and  maintained 
the  awful  authority  of  innocence.  He  was  meek  and  lowly  in 
spirit,  and  when  he  was  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again.  He 
sought  not  the  riches,  honors,  or  pleasures  of  the  world,  but  by 
self-denial  lived  above  them  all.  He  lost  no  time  by  sloth,  or 
vain  amusements,  but  indefatigably  pursued  his  Father's  busi- 
ness. He  loved  the  ministry,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  it, 
and  relied  upon  Providence  alone  for  all  needful  supplies.  He 
allowed  none  of  the  vanities  of  time  to  employ  his  thoughts, 
but  kept  all  his  views  and  affections  fixed  steadily  on  the  great 
object  of  eternity.    He  spent  days  and  nights  in  prayer.    He 
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lived  habitually  in  devotion  and  communion  -with  God.  In 
short,  he  lived  religion ;  he  lived  in  heaven ;  and  exemplified 
his  doctrines  and  preaching,  by  his  own  heavenly  and  devout 
life. 

Now  if  we  who  profess  to  be  his  followers  and  ministers,  should 
live  as  he  lived,  should  we  not  more  likely  preach  as  he  preached  ? 
Would  not  such  a  life  transfuse  a  spirit,  an  energy  into  our 
preaching,  which  would  surprisingly  arrest  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  our  hearers  ?  Would  it  not  give  us  a  fervor,  a  so- 
lemnity in  all  our  private  and  public  discourses,  wliich  nothing 
could  gainsay  or  resist  ?  Should  we  not  speak  as  having  author- 
ity, and  not  as  the  Scribes  ?  Why  then  do  we  not  live  so  ? 
Are  we  not  bound  as  men,  as  Christians,  and  especially  as  min- 
isters of  Christ,  to  live  such  a  life  ?  And  unless  we  do  this,  is 
there  any  prospect  of  our  fulfilling  our  ministerial  vows  and 
engagements  ?  We  have  engaged  to  preach  like  Christ,  in  mat- 
ter and  spirit  We  have  bound  ourselves  to  adopt  every  article 
in  his  creed,  and  to  preach,  as  far  as  we  know,  every  sentiment 
which  he  preached,  though  at  the  hazard  of  our  interest,  repu- 
tation and  lives.  But  shall  we  have  love,  resolution  and  self- 
denial  enough  to  carry  us  through  such  trials,  unless  we  imbibe 
the  spirit,  and  copy  the  life  of  Christ  ?  0 !  let  us  then  live  bet- 
ter that  we  may  preach  better,  and  die  better,  and  be  better 
prepared  to  meet  our  people  at  the  bar  of  Christ ;  where  we 
must  shortly  stand  upon  a  level  with  the  lowest  in  the  flock, 
and  receive  that  final  sentence  from  the  mouth  of  the  great 
Bishop  of  souls,  which  will  either  wring  our  hearts  with  despair, 
or  fill  them  with  a  flood  of  joy. 

I  hope,  my  dear  brother,  you  will  let  these  thoughts  sink 
deep  into  your  heart,  at  this  serious  moment.  Permit  me  to 
remind  you  that  you  are  to  make  Christ  the  great  pattern,  end 
and  object  of  your  preaching.  Endeavor,  therefore,  to  live 
and  pray  and  preach  like  Christ.  He  is  this  day  sending  you 
to  preach  to  this  people  in  his  own  room,  and  committing  the 
eternal  interests  of  their  precious  souls  to  your  care  and  charge. 
Eor  Christ's  sake,  be  faithful  to  your  trust.  If  any  of  this 
flock  are  scattered,  or  lost,  or  perish  by  a  famine  of  the  word, 
tlieir  blood  will  be  required  at  your  hand.  Remember  that 
Christ,  your  Lord  and  Master,  will  keep  his  eye  upon  you,  and 
Wfitch  you  every  moment.    He  will  be  with  you  in  the  study, 
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and  observe  yoii  in  your  private  preparations.  He  will  attend 
you  to  the  pulpit,  and  hear  you  preach.  He  will  sit  with  you 
at  his  table,  and  observe  your  behavior  at  the  head  of  his  family ; 
and  he  will  accompany  you  among  the  people,  and  mark  all 
your  conversation  and  carriage  against  the  day  of  judgment. 
Let  Ciirist,  then,  be  always  in  your  eye  and  in  your  heart 
Converse  with  him,  consult  him,  and  engage  that  gracious  pres- 
ence of  his,  which  he  hath  promised  to  all  his  faithful  ministers. 
Often  ask  yourself,  how  would  Christ  preach  ?  how  would  Christ 
live  ?  how  would  Christ  converse  ?  how  would  Christ  behave 
under  this  trial,  or  that  trial  ?  how  would  he  treat  this  church 
and  congregation,  were  he  in  my  place  and  situation?  and 
always  aim  to  follow  the  example  of  Christ,  both  in  living  and 
in  preaching.  Only  do  this,  dear  brother,  and  be  assured  you 
shall  meet  your  whole  flock  at  the  last  day  with  joy ;  and  be 
"  unto  God  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved  and 
in  them  that  perish." 

The  church  and  congregation  in  this  place  will  permit  me  to 
ask  them,  in  this  serious  connection,  whether  they  are  willing 
to  receive  a  plain,  searching,  faithful  minister  of  the  gospel. 
Such  a  minister,  we  really  hope  you  are  this  day  to  receive 
from  the  great  Head  of  the  church.  And  should  he  prove  to  be 
of  this  character,  he  will  do  great  execution  here,  and  fit  every 
one  of  you  for  heaven  or  hell.  It  is  a  serious  and  important 
circumstance  to  have  a  minister  of  Christ  live  among  you,  whose 
presence  will  resemble  the  presence  of  Christ ;  who  will  exhibit 
religion  before  your  eyes  wherever  you  see  him  ;  who  will  teach 
you,  by  example,  what  it  is  to  live  for  eternity ;  who  will  put 
vice  and  irreligion  to  the  blush,  and  strike  an  awe  upon  the 
mind  of  every  secure  and  thoughtless  sinner ;  and  who  will, 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  lay  open  the  blackness,  turpitude  and 
malignity  of  the  human  heart ;  and  bring  God  near  to  you,  and 
you  near  to  God  ;  and  make  you  feel  that  there  is  but  one  alter- 
native before  you,  either  to  believe  and  be  saved,  or  to  refuse 
and  be  damned.  You  will,  moreover,  please  to  lay  it  up  in 
your  minds,  that  your  treatment  of  such  a  minister  will  be  con- 
sidered as  your  treatment  of  Christ  himself.  If  you  love  him, 
you  will  love  Christ ;  if  you  are  kind  to  him,  you  will  be  kind 
to  Christ ;  if  you  hear  him,  you  will  hear  Christ ;  and  if  you 
receive  him,  you  will  receive  Christ.    But  if  you  despise  him, 
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you  will  despise  Christ;  if  you  abuse  him,  you  will  abuse 
Christ ;  if  you  reject  him,  you  will  reject  Christ ;  and  one  day 
know,  to  your  cost,  that  there  has  been  a  minister  of  Christ 
among  you 

In  a  word,  let  me  say  to  this  whole  assembly.  Take  heed  how 
ye  hear.  Serious  and  eternal  are  the  consequences  of  your 
living  under  the  preaching  of  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ. 
You  may  indeed  be  able  to  despise  and  reject  the  solemn  mes- 
sages which  they  bring  to  you  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  till  the 
day  of  grace  and  space  of  repentance  are  no  more.  But  you 
will  not  be  able  to  despise  the  voice  of  Christ,  who,  on  earth, 
spoke  as  never  man  spake  ;  and  who,  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
will  speak  as  he  never  spoke  before,  and  say  to  all  impenitent 
gospel  sinners,  "  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  per- 
ish!'* 
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DfSTALLATION   OF   TBB    BEYSRSMD  DAVID  AVKBT,  TO  THB  MOriSTEBIAL  OFFICK   Of 
THE  CHUBCH  UT  WBEirTHAM,  MAT  25,  1786. 


And  I  thank  Christ  Jetns  onr  Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that  he  counted  me  ftitik- 
ftd,  patting  me  into  the  miniitry.  —  1  Timotiif  1 :  12. 

Many  of  those  favored  persons,  whom  Christ  has  employed 
as  signal  instruments  of  promoting  his  wise  and  gracious  de- 
signs, have  been  raised  up  and  qualified  for  his  service,  in  a 
manner  very  unexpected,  both  to  themselves  and  to  the  world. 
The  Lord  Jesus  raised  up  Joseph,  Moses  and  David,  and  pre- 
pared them  for  the  noble  and  important  parts  which  they  had 
to  act  upon  the  stage  of  life,  by  a  series  of  surprising  and  mys- 
terious causes  and  events.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  this  nature  that  we  find  in  all  the  sacred  pages,  is  the  great 
apostle  Paul.  Christ,  by  a  miracle  of  grace,  took  him  out  of 
the  kingdom  and  service  of  Satan,  and  employed  him  in  pro- 
moting and  defending  that  glorious  cause,  which,  just  before, 
he  had  been  laboring  with  all  his  might  to  overthrow  and  de- 
stroy. And  this  wise  and  gracious  conduct  of  Christ  so  deeply 
affected  his  heart,  that  he  could  never  speak  of  it  without  the 
warmest  gratitude,  and  the  highest  expressions  of  admiration 
and  praise.  "  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am."  "  Unto 
me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given, 
that  I  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ."    And  "  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who 
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hath  enabled  me,  for  that  he  counted  me  faithful,  putting  me 
into  the  ministry."  This  text,  without  any  comment,  plainly 
implies  that  those  whom  Christ  furnishes  for  the  ministry,  are 
thankful  for  their  oflBice. 

We  shall,  therefore,  first  show  that  Christ  furnishes  men  for 
the  ministry;  and  then  suggest  several  reasons,  why  those 
whom  Christ  furnishes  for  the  ministry  are  thankful  for  their 
oflBce. 

It  belongs  to  Christ,  as  the  Governor  of  the  world,  and  as 
the  Head  of  the  church,  to  raise  up  and  qualify  men  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary.  This  Paul  more  than  intimates  in  the 
words  of  the  text.  And  everywhere  in  the  New  Testament, 
ministers  are  represented  as  the  servants  and  ambassadors  of 
Christ,  and  as  his  peculiar,  ascension  gifts  to  the  church.  Christ 
is  said  to  give  not  only  apostles  and  prophets  and  evangelists, 
but  also  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints, 
and  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Hence  we  may  justly  con- 
sider Christ  as  forming  and  qualifying,  as  well  as  authorizing, 
all  his  own  ministers,  in  every  age  of  the  church. 

The  weakest  eye  is  capable  of  discerning  a  great  diversity  in 
the  characters  of  men,  as  to  their  natural  powers  and  abilities. 
This  difference,  indeed,  sometimes  appears  almost  equal  to  that 
which  draws  the  line  of  distinction  between  us  and  the  various 
tribes  of  sensitive  natures.  Solomon,  Socrates,  and  Newton,  to 
name  no  more,  diflFered  as  much  from  some  of  the  lowest  of  our 
own  species,  as  one  star  differs  from  another  star  in  glory.  But 
all  this  diversity  of  mtellectual  furniture  originates  from  Christ, 
who  endows  mankind  with  various  abilities,  according  to  the 
various  services  in  which  he  designs  to  employ  them.  Some 
men  he  means  to  employ  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  for  that 
reason,  enriches  their  minds  with  such  distinguishing  qualities, 
as  he  knows  the  importance  of  their  office  justly  requires. 
Paul,  we  are  told,  was  a  chosen  vessel.  Christ  always  meant 
to  make  him  a  minister.  He  raised  him  up  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel among  the  heathen  nations.  And,  accordingly,  we  find 
that  he  endowed  him  with  those  superior  powers  and  talents 
which  were  equal  to  his  superior  oflBce ;  and  which,  in  the  eye 
of  the  prince  of  critics,  gave  him  a  rank  among  the  celebrated 
orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  By  this  instance  of  his  conduct, 
Christ  has  plainly  told  us,  that  in  his  view  there  is  no  station 
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nor  emploTmeiit  of  life  which  requires  better  natural  abilities 
than  the  ministerial  oflBce.  Nor  can  we  conceive  that  any  one 
should  need  a  clear  perception,  a  penetrating  judgment,  a  lively 
imagination,  and  all  the  powers  of  persuasion,  more  than  a 
minister  of  the  gospel ;  whose  business  it  is  to  understand,  to 
explain,  and  to  enforce,  the  deep  things  of  God  which  carry  life 
or  death  to  every  hearer.  Christ,  therefore,  who  always  acts 
with  infinite  wisdom  and  propriety  in  adapting  means  to  ends, 
bestows  a  large  portion  of  intellectual  furniture  upon  those 
whom  he  forms  for  the  great  and  arduous  work  of  preaching 
the  gospel. 

But  the  noblest  powers  of  nature  stand  in  need  of  the  nur- 
turing hand  of  education.  The  uninstructed  mind  resembles 
the  unpolished  diamond,  before  the  artificer's  hand  has  given 
the  finishing  stroke  to  display  its  sparkling  beauties.  Sensible, 
therefore,  of  the  happy  influence  of  instruction  to  strengthen 
and  enlarge,  as  well  as  to  soften  and  refine  the  opening  powers 
of  the  mind,  Christ  has  taken  particular  care  from  age  to  age, 
that  those  whom  he  designs  for  great  and  extensive  service  in 
his  church  and  kingdom,  should  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  learned 
education.  As  he  raised  up  Paul  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  thurch, 
and  a  principal  instrument  of  spreading  the  gospel  through  the 
world,  so,  in  order  to  furnish  him  for  this  great  and  arduous 
work,  he  brought  him  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  the  most 
noted  and  learned  Rabbi  in  the  Jewish  nation.  And  no  doubt 
Paul  improved  his  time  to  the  best  advantage,  and  acquired  a 
large  stock  of  that  human  knowledge,  which  he  found  to  be  of 
eminent  service  to  him  afterwards,  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and 
opening  the  great  truths  of  divine  revelation.  I  know,  indeed, 
Dr.  Campbell  conjectures  that  he  derived  most  of  his  learning 
from  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  who  taught  mere  fables,  traditions,  and 
endless  genealogies,  which  could  be  of  no  great  service  to  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  But,  if  we  only  consider  that  he  was 
born  in  the  famous  city  of  Tarsus ;  that  there,  probably,  he 
spent  his  younger  years  in  the  study  of  the  sciences ;  that  he 
went  into  Judea  merely  to  finish  his  education,  and  gain  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  religious  sentiments  of  his 
own  nation;  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  heathen 
poets,  and  able  to  quote  them  with  beauty  and  propriety ;  and 
that  he  disputed  with  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers  in 
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the  city  of  Athens,  which,  as  tliQ  seat  of  learning  and  of 
learned  men,  was  called  the  eye  of  Greece ;  I  say,  if  we  only 
consider  these  things,  we  must  concjude  that  Christ  furnished 
him  with  large  measures  of  bumaa,  as  well  as  divine  knowl- 
edge, to  qualify  him  to  .preach  the  gospel  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  But  besides  Paul,  we  may  mention  many  others, 
whom  Christ  has  formed  for  his  mofe  immediate  and  special 
service  by  means  of  a  public  education.  He  educated  Moses  in 
the  court  of  Pharaoh.  He  educated  Samuel  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  in  Shiloh.  He  educated  David  in  the  court  of  Saul. 
He  educated  Solomon  in  the  court  of  David.  He  educated  the 
prophets  in  the  schools  of  Samuel,  of  Elijah,  and  of  Elisha, 
which  were  at  Bethel,  Jericho,  and  Gilgal.  He  educated  Daniel, 
Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah  in  the  academy  in  the  city  of 
Babylon.  And  to  supply  the  defect  of  a  learned  education  in 
the  apostles  and  primitive  ministers  of  the  gospel,  he  miracu- 
lously endowed  them  not  only  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  but  also 
with  the  superior  gifts  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom.  These 
instances  plainly  show  that  Christ  is  a  friend  to  learning,  and 
that  he  commonly  makes  use  of  it  to  qualify  men  for  eminent 
service  in  his  spiritual  kingdom. 

But,  besides  all  these  powers  and  improvements  of  nature, 
he  also  communicates  his  own  spirit  to  his  ministers,  and  makes 
them  like  minded  with  himself.  For  this  is  one  of  his  invari- 
able maxims,  ^'  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me ;  and  he 
that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth  abroad."  He  views 
every  natural  man  as  a  real  enemy  to  his  cause  and  kingdom ; 
and  therefore  totally  unfit  to  preach  the  gospel,  until  he  has 
experienced  a  saving  change,  and  become  heartily  united  to  his 
person  and  interest.  Of  this,  we  have  a  clear  and  striking 
instance  in  the  apostle  Paul.  Before  his  conversion,  notwith- 
standing all  his  shining  qualities  and  literary  improvements, 
he  was,  "  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor,  and  injurious,"  and 
fit  to  be  the  minister  of  Satan  only,  in  whose  cause  and  service 
he  was  most  heartily  engaged.  Christ  therefore  appeared  to 
him  as  he  was  going  to  Damascus,  and  struck  conviction  into 
his  consdence,  laid  open  the  plague  of  his  heart,  destroyed  his 
felse  hopes,  and  raised  him  from  spiritual  death  to  spiritual 
life.  And  this  divine  change  sanctified  all  his  natural  and  ac- 
quired abilities,  directed  them  to  their  proper  use  and  end. 
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united  his  heart  to  the  cayufe  of  truth,  and  inspired  him  with 
holy  zeal  and  fortitude  tckspread  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  in 
the  face  of  a  frowning  w(?rld.  Thus  a  good  capacity,  a  good 
education,  and  a  good  he^t,  are  the  noble  qualifications  which 
Christ  bestows  upon  those  whom  he.  raises  up,  and  employs  in 
the  sacred  work  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

We  shall  now,  in  th^  second  place,  as  proposed,  suggest 
several  reasons  why  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  thankful  for 
their  oflBce. 

The  first  reason  to  be  given  is  this;  that  the  ministerial 
oflBce  bears  a  favorable  aspect  upon  a  life  of  religion  and 
vital  piety.  The  ministers  of  Christ  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  and  desire  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  Glod. 
They  are  thankful,  therefore,  for  that  employment  which  serves 
to  advance,  rather  than  to  obstruct,  their  progress  in  the  Chris- 
tian and  divine  life.  In  this  respect,  we  find  a  difference 
among  the  various  callings  which  divine  providence  requires 
various  persons  to  pursue.  Some  useful  and  necessary  employ- 
ments seem  rather  unfavorable  to  piety  and  devotion,  and 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  habitual  intercourse  and 
communion  with  Glod,  which  every  Christian  ardently  desires 
to  maintain  and  improve.  The  common  business  of  merchants, 
of  farmers,  of  mechanics,  is  apt  to  engross  their  attention  and 
divert  their  minds  from  divine  objects,  and  leave  them  too 
little  time  and  inclination  for  the  secret  duties  of  devotion. 
Some,  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  others,  who  jeopard 
their  lives  in  the  high  places  of  the  field,  lament  the  loss  of 
those  divine  ordinances  and  numerous  aids  to  piety  which  they 
once  enjoyed  in  the  more  retired  and  silent  scenes  of  life. 
And  the  pious  physician  painfully  feels  the  embarrassments  of 
his  calling,  which  so  often  rob  him  of  his  happiest  hours  in  the 
closet  and  in  the  family,  as  well  as  in  the  house  of  God. 

But  the  minister  of  Christ  is  freed  from  all  these  obstructions 
to  piety  by  the  nature  of  his  oflBce,  which  gives  him  time,  retire- 
ment, and  all  the  means  of  secret,  private,  and  public  devotion. 
His  main  work  is  the  proper  food  of  a  pious  heart,  and  serves 
to  nourish  and  strengthen  every  holy  and  religious  affection. 
His  daily  business  calls  him  to  retirement,  and  in  that  retire- 
ment to  conmiune  with  God  and  his  own  heart,  to  search  the 
Scriptures,  and  meditate  upon  the  glorious  objects  of  eternity. 
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His  public  office  leads  him  to  the  house  of  God,  and  there  to 
take  the  most  active  and  animating  part  in  the  public  exercises 
of  ifeligion.  His  own  discourses,  which  should  always  flow 
warm  from  his  own  heart,  give  him  an  opportunity  of  deriving 
the  largest  portion  of  spiritual  instruction,  from  every  subject 
upon  which  he  descants  in  public.  His  duty  calls  him  to  the 
house  of  mourning,  and  to  the  chambers  of  the  sick  and  of  the 
dying;  where  all  the  feelings  of  benevolence,  of  compassion 
and  of  friendship,  are  naturally  awakened  and  improved.  His 
duty  also  carries  him  among  lively  Christians,  among  mourning 
saints,  and  distressed  sinners ;  where  the  beauties  of  rehgion, 
the  worth  of  souls,  and  the  presence  of  Grod,  serve  to  solemnize 
his  mind,  and  to  warm  his  heart  with  devout  and  heavenly 
affections.  Besides  all  this,  the  peculiar  difficulties  which 
attend  his  office,  yield  him  a  fair  opportunity  of  improving  his 
mind  in  some  of  the  most  amiable  of  the  Christian  graces. 
The  difficulties  which  he  discovers  in  his  studies,  the  difficulties 
which  ho  finds  in  discoursing  with  his  people  under  a  great 
variety  of  soul  concerns,  and  the  difficulties  which  arise  from 
the  blindness,  the  caprice,  and  the  baser  passions  of  human 
nature,  all  unite  to  lead  him  to  God,  and  to  oblige  him  to  live 
in  the  continual  exercise  of  faith  and  hope,  of  submission  and 
dependence,  of  humility  and  meekness.  Paul  appears  to  have 
made  a  great  proficiency  in  the  school  of  affliction,  and  to 
have  derived  much  benefit  from  the  heavy  trials  which  he 
underwent  in  the  discharge  of  his  office.  He  learned  in  what- 
ever state  he  was,  therewith  to  be  content.  And  therefore  he 
says,  "  Most  gladly  will  I  rather  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that 
the  power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  me.  Tlierefore  I  take 
pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  necessities,  in  persecu- 
tions, in  distresses,  for  Christ's  sake;  for  when  I  am  weak, 
then  am  I  strong."  Hence  the  apostles,  and  the  primitive 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  those  of  their  successors  who  have 
gone  through  the  most  fiery  trials,  have  exhibited  the  most 
shining  characters  of  practical  religion  and  vital  piety.  So 
that  the  ministry,  both  by  its  duties  and  its  trials,  is  eminently 
calculated  to  improve  those  who  are  employed  in  it,  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  Christian  and  divine  life,  and  therefore  aflFords 
them  abundant  reason  to  be  thankful  for  their  office. 

Secondly :  The  ministers  of  Christ  are  thankful  for  their  of- 
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fice,  because  it  gives  them  peculiar  advantages  to  enrich  their 
minds  with  \iseful  and  divine  knowledge.  A  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, especially  for  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  divine  things, 
always  accompanies  a  good  capacity  and  a  good  heart.  And  as 
these  are  qualifications  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  so  they  are 
thankful  for  an  office  which  not  only  permits,  but  requires  them 
to  incline  their  ear  to  wisdom,  to  cry  after  knowledge,  and  to 
lift  up  their  voice  for  understanding ;  to  seek  her  as  silver,  and 
to  search  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures.  It  is  the  unhappy  lot 
of  mankind,  in  general,  to  pursue  employments  which  confine 
their  whole  attention  to  a  very  small  number  of  low  and  sensi- 
ble objects,  and  thereby  prevent  the  cultivation  and  refinement 
of  all  their  nobler  powers  and  faculties.  But  the  ministerial 
office  gives  a  free  scope  to  the  excursions  of  the  mind,  and 
opens  a  wide  field  for  intellectual  pleasures  and  improvements. 
The  divine  may  walk  with  historians,  metaphysicians  and  phi- 
losophers as  far  as  they  go,  and  then  pass  on  to  regions  beyond 
the  circle  of  their  acquaintance.  For  tliey  confine  their  re- 
searches to  the  laws  and  works  of  nature,  which  are  objects  that 
were  bom  with  time,  which  live  with  time,  and  which  shall  die 
when  time  dies.  But  his  business  leads  him  out  of  time  into 
eternity,  carries  him  back  to  endless  ages  before  creation  began, 
and  pushes  him  forward  to  interminable  ages  beyond  the  judg- 
ment day ;  and  requires  him  to  be  acquainted,  not  only  with 
the  works  and  laws  of  nature,  but  also  with  the  God  of  nature, 
and  his  supreme  end  in  all  the  works  and  providence  of  grace. 
A  man  therefore  might  be  as  great  a  metaphysician  as  Locke, 
as  great  a  philosopher  as  Newton,  as  great  a  naturalist  as  Solo- 
mon, and  yet,  in  point  of  the  noblest  knowledge,  fall  far  below 
the  apostle  Paul,  who  understood  the  deep  things  of  divine  rev- 
elation, which  alone  can  explain  all  the  works  and  ways  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  As  it  would  be  of  little  service  to  know  all 
the  springs  and  wheels  and  motions  of  a  watch,  without  know- 
ing the  end  for  which  it  was  made  ;  so  it  would  be  of  little  ser- 
vice to  know  the  whole  machinery  and  construction  of  the  whole 
material  and  intellectual  system,  without  knowing  the  end  for 
which  it  was  created.  Hence  it  is  of  more  importance  to  know 
why  things  exist,  than  how  they  exist ;  why  God  has  established 
the  laws  of  nature,  than  how  they  operate  ;  why  he  has  made 
us  as  we  are,  than  how  he  made  us  such.    There  is  no  study 
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more  agreeable  and  more  \iseful,  than  the  study  of  final  causes. 
And  this  is  the  study  of  the  divine ;  to  whom  it  properly  belongs 
to  discover  the  chief  end  of  man,  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God, 
and  to  explore  the  final  cause  of  things,  from  the  sacred  oracles 
of  truth.  His  business  therefore  requires  liim  to  extend  his 
researches  to  matters  of  a  higher  nature,  and  of  more  impor- 
tance, than  those  which  employ  the  attention  of  the  sons  of 
science ;  and  so  affords  him  a  happy  opportunity  of  feeding  his 
mind  with  the  same  glorious  truths  which  angels  now  desire  to 
look  into,  and  which  all  holy  beings  will  forever  contemplate,! 
with  growing  ardor  and  delight.  And  this  is  a  good  reason  why 
he  should  be  thankful  for  his  oflBce.     But, 

Thirdly :  A  greater  reason  is,  that  it  opens  before  him  the 
largest  sphere  of  usefulness.  It  is  the  sincere  and  ardent  desire 
of  a  pious  heart  to  be  useful.  The  language  of  Paul  is  the 
language  of  every  real  saint :  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me 
to  do  ?  "  And  the  ministerial  oflBco  appears  so  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  that  perhaps 
almost  every  young  convert,  for  a  while  at  least,  wishes  to  be  a 
minister,  and  thinks  that  he  should  be  able  to  convert  all  the 
world.  So  young  Melanchthon  thought,  till  painful  experience 
taught  him  to  the  contrary.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that  no 
other  employment  of  life  opens  so  fair  a  prospect  of  doing  good, 
as  the  work  of  the  ministry.  A  minister  has  the  same  oppor- 
tunities which  other  men  have  to  be  useful  in  all  the  common 
relations  and  connections  of  life.  He  has  still  an  opportunity 
peculiar  to  himself,  to  do  good  by  the  insensible  and  powerful 
influence  of  example  ;  because  his  oflBce  places  him  on  such  an 
eminence,  and  is  of  such  a  sacred  nature,  as  naturally  to  draw 
the  eyes  and  attention  of  all  to  his  conduct.  It  belongs  to  his 
office  to  strengthen  the  cords  of  civil  society,  by  condemning 
vice,  by  inculcating  virtue,  and  by  enforcing  the  righteous  laws 
of  man  from  the  word  of  God  and  the  motives  of  eternity.  And 
it  is  a  part  of  his  duty  to  attend  to  the  rising  hopes  of  his  flock, 
and  instil  into  their  young  and  tender  minds  the  first  principles 
of  virtue  and  wisdom  ;  which  lay  the  broadest  foundation  for 
peace  and  harmony  among  families,  among  societies  and  larger 
communities.  But  his  widest  sphere  for  usefulness  lies  in  that 
divine  authority  with  which  he  is  invested,  to  bear  the  messages 
of  God  to  men,  and  teach  them  those  great  and  important  truths 
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by  which  they  may  become  wise  to  salvation.  By  virtue  of  this 
authority,  Paul  became  so  extensively  useful  in  the  first  age  of 
Christianity.  When  Christ  appeared  to  him  to  put  him  into 
office,  he  addressed  him  in  such  serious  and  animating  language 
as  this :  "  Rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet ;  for  I  have  appeared 
unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  wit- 
ness of  these  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things 
in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee  ;  delivering  thee  from  the 
people,  and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I  send  thee,  to 
open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  for- 
giveness of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified 
by  faith  that  is  in  me."  This  was  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Go,  and 
be  my  instrument  of  converting  thousands  of  immortal  souls, 
who  are  now  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge  ;  that  they  may 
be  delivered  from  the  power  of  Satan,  and  from  the  dominion  of 
sin,  and  restored  to  the  favor  of  God,  and  set  up  as  the  everlast- 
ing monuments  of  free  and  sovereign  grace."  All  this  good, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Paul  was  actually  the  means 
of  promoting,  by  fulfilling  the  ministry  which  he  had  received  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Where  then  shall  we  find  another  such  instance 
of  extensive  usefulness  ?  Joseph,  who  saved  two  nations  from 
temporal  ruin,  was  a  useful  man  ;  Moses,  who  led  the  people  of 
God  through  seas  and  swords  and  plagues  to  the  borders  of 
Canaan,  was  a  useful  man ;  David,  who  served  God  and  his 
generation  upon  the  throne  of  Israel,  was  a  useful  man ;  and 
Solomon,  who  built,  for  the  honor  and  service  of  God,  the  most 
grand  and  elegant  temple  that  the  sun  ever  beheld,  was  a  useful 
man.  But  I  appeal  to  all  who  have  read  of  the  labors  of  Paul, 
and  the  fruits  of  his  ministry,  whether  he  was  not  the  means,  in 
the  hand  of  Christ,  of  difiusing  much  greater,  much  nobler,  and 
much  more  permanent  happiness  among  his  fellow-creatures, 
than  Joseph  or  Moses,  than  David  or  Solomon,  or  than  any 
other  man  before  or  since.  Hence  Paul  was  so  thankful  for 
the  ministry,  and  so  willing  to  live  and  preach  the  gospel,  even 
while  he  longed  for  heaven,  and  the  immediate  presence  and 
enjoyment  of  Christ.  And  hence  all  the  ministers  of  Christ  are 
thankful  for  the  same  office,  which  opens  such  an  extensive 
field  for  usefulness  in  promoting  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners.    Especially  when  they  consider  once  more, 
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Fourthly :  That  their  work  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  carry 
its  own  present  and  future  reward  with  it.  The  ministers  of 
Christ  receive  no  inconsiderable  reward  as  they  go  along,  before 
their  labors  and  their  lives  are  ended.  They  enjoy  the  pleasure 
which  there  is,  in  separating  themselves  from  the  world,  and 
intermeddling  with  all  wisdom. .  They  enjoy  the  benefit  which 
there  is,  in  the  eflFectual  and  fervent  prayers  of  those  who 
esteem  them  highly  in  love,  for  their  work's  sake.  They  enjoy 
the  satisfaction  which  there  is,  in  observing  their  people  growing 
in  knowledge  and  grace,  under  their  public  and  private  instruc- 
tions. And  they  sometimes  enjoy  that  more  noble  and  divine 
happiness,  which  results  from  the  success  of  their  labors  in  the 
conversion  of  sinners,  of  whom  they  had  travailed  in  birth  till 
Christ  was  formed  in  them.  These  spiritual  children  are  their 
reward,  while  they  live  and  converse  with  them  in  this  life ;  they 
will  be  their  reward  when  they  meet  them  in  heaven ;  they  will 
be  their  reward,  when  they  meet  them  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  they  will  be  their  living  and  growing  reward,  from 
that  day  forward  for  ever.  Such  a  prospect  as  this  sup- 
ported and  animated  Paul,  under  all  his  labors  and  sufferings 
in  the  vineyard  of  Christ.  Hence  he  writes  thus,  to  those 
whom  he  had  begotten  through  the  gospel,  at  Corinth :  "  For 
we  which  live,  are  always  delivered  unto  death  for  Jesus*  sake 
that  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal 
flesh.  So  then  death  worketh  in  us,  but  life  in  you."  "  Know- 
ing that  he  which  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall  raise  up  us 
also  by  Jesus,  and  shall  present  us  with  you."  "For  which 
cause  we  faint  not."  To  the  same  persons  he  says  again  in 
this  same  epistle,  "  Ye  have  acknowledged  us  in  part,  that  we 
are  your  rejoicing,  even  as  ye  also  are  ours  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  He  calls  the  Philippian  converts,  his  "joy  and 
crown."  And,  in  the  pleasing  language  of  raised  expectation, 
he  asks  the  Thessalonians,  "  What  is  our  hope,  or  joy,  or  crown 
of  rejoicing  ?  Are  not  even  ye  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming  ? "  How  glorious  does  the  apostle 
now  appear  in  heaven,  surrounded  with  the  living  fruits  of  his 
labors  ?  And  how  glorious  will  he  appear  at  the  last  day,  when 
Christ  shall  present  him  and  all  his  spiritual  family  to  the  view 
of  the  assembled  universe,  to  be  each  other^s  joy  and  crown  of 
rejoicing  forever?    We  are  nowhere  told  what  shall  be  the 
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particular  reward  of  Moses,  of  Samuel,  of  David,  or  of  any 
other  eminent  servants  of  God ;  but  we  know  that  Paul's  re- 
ward shall  finally  consist  in  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  His  work  has  carried,  and  will  carry  its  own 
reward  with  it,  as  long  as  he  and  his  people  shall  enjoy  the 
mansions  of  heaven.  Hence  he  might  well  say,  "  I  thank 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that  he 
counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry."  And  all 
the  ministers  of  Christ  have  the  same  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
their  ofiice,  while  they  are  now  reaping,  and  expecting  hereafter 
to  reap,  such  a  living  and  growing  reward  of  their  labors,  in  the 
salvation  of  souls. 

A  few  reflections  will  now  conclude  the  subject. 

First :  The  oflBce  of  the  ministry  is  the  most  desirable  office 
in  the  world.  "  This  is  a  true  saying,  if  a  man  desire  the  office 
of  a  bishop,  he  desireth  a  good  work."  There  is  no  office  that 
can  be  more  desirable  than  this.  It  is  every  way  suited  to 
gratify  all  the  desires  of  a  pious  and  devout  heart.  It  carries 
religion,  learning,  usefulness,  and  its  own  divino  and  permanent 
reward  with  it.  And  it  gives  the  freest  scope  to  the  utmost 
exertions  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul.  The 
general  rebellion  of  our  world  has  opened  the  widest  field  for 
the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  to  employ  all  their  gifts  and  graces 
in  beseeching  sinners  to  become  reconciled  to  God.  Every 
minister  of  the  gospel  has  a  more  important  cause  to  plead 
than  ever  employed  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  or  Cicero. 
And  if  he  gain  his  cause,  he  not  only  saves  a  soul  from  death, 
and  recovers  a  subject  to  God ;  but  also  conquers  the  powers 
of  darkness,  and  fills  the  world  of  light  with  joy.  Besides,  his 
works  bear  the  stamp  of  immortality,  and  can  receive  no  injury 
from  the  blasting  power  and  influence  of  age.  The  works  of 
Raphael  and  of  Hogarth,  are  every  day  perishing  under  the 
mouldering  hand  of  time.  The  laws  and  constitutions  of 
Solon,  of  Lycurgus,  of  Numa,  are  no  more.  The  works  of 
Homer,  of  Milton,  of  Shakespeare,  are  constantly  verging 
toward  oblivion.  Noah's  ark,  which  was  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  in  building,  has,  for  ages  and  ages,  been  dissolved  in  dust 
And  Solomon's  temple,  the  noblest  monument  of  wealth  and 
of  art,  has  long  since  been  razed  to  its  foundation,  and  thrown 
into  heaps  of  ruins.    But  the  works  of  Paul,  those  living 
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temples  which  he  raised  up,  have  followed  him  to  heaven; 
where  they  still  survive  the  ruins  and  ravages  of  time,  and 
grow  in  beauty  as  they  grow  in  age.  His  oflBce,  therefore,  was 
a  good  oflBce;  his  work  a  good  work.  And  whoever  desires 
this  work,  desires  the  best  work  that  ever  employed  the  head, 
or  heart,  or  tongue  of  man.  "  He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise ; " 
and  he  that  desireth  the  oflBce  of  winning  souls,  is  wise  in  the 
choice  of  his  oflBoe. 

Secondly:  The  ministerial  ofl&ce  needs  no  foreign  aid,  to 
recommend  itself  to  those  who  are  qualified  for  it.  Some  are 
ready  to  apprehend  that  the  ministry  would  soon  become  vacant, 
if  it  should  once  unhappily  lose  the  protection  and  support  of 
the  civil  power*  Our  learned  youth,  we  are  told,  are  turning 
their  attention  to  law,  physic,  and  merchandise,  and  but  few, 
and  those  too  not  of  the  most  promising  parts,  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  ministry.  And  what,  we  are  asked,  will  soon 
become  of  the  sacred  oflBce  ?  Who  will  desire  it  imder  so  many 
worldly  embarrassments  and  disadvantages  ?  Our  subject  re- 
plies. Those  who  desire  a  good  work  for  the  sake  of  a  good 
work,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  honor,  ease,  or  filthy  lucre.  The 
ministerial  oflBce  will  live  as  long  as  religion  lives,  and  will  be 
filled  with  able  and  faithful  men,  as  long  as  able  and  faithful 
men  are  in  the  world.  The  church  has  always  had  the  best 
pastors,  when  there  were  no  secular  advantages  to  draw  men 
into  the  ministry,  and  the  worst  spiritual  guides,  when  there 
were  the  strongest  worldly  motives  to  preach  the  gospel. 
Hence  there  is  no  ground  to  fear  that  the  ministerial  oflBce  will 
ever  suflfer  by  being  deprived  of  worldly  appendages.  The 
work  of  the  ministry  will  always  recommend  itself  to  able  and 
faithful  men,  who  will  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  plead  the  cause 
of  Christ,  and  promote  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Why  did 
Paul  thank  Christ  for  putting  him  into  the  ministry  ?  Did  the 
ministry  in  his  day  enjoy  the  smiles  and  support  of  the  civil 
magistrate  ?  Or  did  the  oflBce  open  the  road  to  honor,  opu- 
lence, or  ease  ?  Certainly  this  was  not  the  case.  He  chose  the 
ministry,  therefore,  because  it  was  a  good  oflBce  in  its  own  na- 
ture, independent  of  all  human  establishments.  He  often 
intimates,  indeed,  that  the  world  called  him  a  fool  for  his 
choice.  But  he  thought  it  suflBcient  to  reply,  "  Wo  is  me,  if  I 
preach  not  the  gospel." 
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Thirdly :  The  ministerial  office  is  no  burden  to  the  people. 
One,  who  calls  himself  a  moral  philosopher,*  undertc^es  to 
prove  in  the  fece  of  stubborn  fact,  that  the  people  of  Israel 
were  utterly  xmable  to  support  their  expensive  priesthood. 
And  many,  at  this  day,  seem  to  have  the  same  opinion  concern- 
ing the  ministers  of  Christ.  They  look  upon  the  institution  as 
a  burden,  and  wish  to  be  exempted  from  maintaining  such  a 
numerous  set  of  men,  whose  support  costs  them,  in  their  view, 
much  more  than  they  are  worth.  But  if  there  be  any  weight 
in  this  objection,  we  presume  to  say  that  it  lies  not  against  the 
office  of  the  ministry,  but  against  those  only  who  unworthily 
sustain  it.  The  office  requires  great  and  good  men  to  fill  it, 
who  are  endowed  with  the  richest  gifts  and  graces  of  Christ, 
and  who  are  able  to  instruct  the  people  in  things  which  in- 
finitely concern  them  as  rational  and  immortal  creatures.  And 
though  individuals  have  disgraced  their  office,  yet  the  ministers 
of  Christ,  as  a  body,  have  actually  done  more  to  enlighten  the 
minds,  to  restrain  the  corruptions,  and  to  cultivate  the  virtues 
of  mankind,  than  any  other  order  of  men  in  the  world.  This, 
every  Christian  people  are  obliged  to  own,  and  especially  tlie 
people  in  New  England.  We  have  long  sustained,  and  perhaps 
in  some  measure,  still  sustain  the  character  of  a  sober,  virtuous 
and  religious  people.  But  this,  under  (Jod,  must  be  chiefly 
ascribed  to  the  succession  of  able  and  faithful  ministers,  who 
have  planted  and  watered  our  churches,  and  who  have  so  firmly 
fixed  us  in  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  that  no  de- 
ceivers have  been  able  to  eradicate  from  our  minds  the  first 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  or  to  turn  us  aside  from  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  divine  revelation.  We,  therefore, 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  ministerial  office,  fi:om  which 
we  have  derived,  and  do  still  derive  such  precious  and  impor- 
tant advantages.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  every  reason 
to  venerate  the  divine  institution,  to  esteem  the  ministers  of 
Christ  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake,  and  to  give  them  a 
support,  which  is  the  best  suited  to  render  them  the  most  ex- 
tensively useful. 

Fourthly :  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  ought  to  give  them- 
selves wholly  to  the  duties  of  their  office.  Do  they  love  their 
office  ?    Are  they  thankful  for  then-  office  ?    Do  they  esteem 
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their  office  a  peculiar  privilege  ?  Then  surely  they  ought  to 
exert  themselves,  with  unwearied  diligence,  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  all  its  duties.  These  are  various  and  important 
enough  to  employ  all  their  time  and  all  their  abilities.  The 
greatest  and  best  of  men  have  found  themselves  unequal  to  the 
arduous  task,  and  felt  themselves  ready  to  sink  under  the  weight 
of  their  sacred  work.  Even  Paul  was  so  sensible  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  importance  of  ministerial  duties,  that  he  cried  out, 
under  a  deep  sense  of  human  weakness,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for 
these  things  ?  "  Ministers  have  no  time  to  spare  for  amuse- 
ments, for  diversions,  or  for  the  peculiar  studies  of  any  other 
profession  than  their  own.  And  if  they  had  time,  the  nature  of 
their  office  forbids  them  to  dissipate  their  minds  by  the  cares, 
the  pleasures,  or  the  pursuits  of  the  world.  But  some,  perhaps, 
may  plead  necessity  for  neglecting  the  duties  of  their  office. 
This  necessity  very  seldom  takes  place.  Let  ministers  therefore 
consider  their  solemn  vows  to  Christ,  and  by  a  faithful  discharge 
of  their  office,  convince  their  people  that  they  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  their  service  ;  and  then,  if  complaints  be  not  removed, 
their  consciences  will  be  eased.  This  is  certainly  that  course  of 
conduct  which  Paul  directs  Timothy,  and  every  other  minister 
of  the  gospel,  to  pursue.  "  Thou  therefore  endure  hardness,  as 
a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  man  that  warreth  entangleth 
himself  with  the  afiairs  of  this  life ;  that  he  may  please  him 
who  hath  chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier.**  "  Give  attendance 
to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine.  Meditate  upon  these 
things ;  give  thyself  wholly  to  them ;  that  thy  profiting  may 
appear  to  all." 

Fifthly,  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  should  cheerfully  submit 
to  that  state  of  self-denial,  in  which  the  nature  of  their  office 
requires  them  to  live.  Their  peculiar  station  deprives  them  of 
many  worldly  enjoyments,  and  naturally  subjects  them  to  a  life 
of  self-denial.  They  have  no  grounds  to  expect  that  honor, 
that  ease,  that  affluence,  or  that  independence,  which  attends 
many  other  employments  of  life.  These  alluring  prospects 
they  are  called  to  renounce,  and  cheerfully  submit  to  more 
humble  and  self-denying  circumstances.  To  such  a  state  of 
humility  and  self-denial,  Christ  and  the  apostles  cheerfully  sub- 
jected themselves,  through  the  whole  course  of  their  ministry. 
Paul,  in  particular,  made  great  sacrifices  to  his  office,  and  read- 
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ily  gubmitted  to  all  the  scenes  of  self-denial  which  he  knew 
would  attend  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  He  says,  "  When  it 
pleased  Gk)d,  who  separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and 
called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might 
preach  him  among  the  heathen ;  immediately  I  conferred  not 
with  flesh  and  blood."  Flesh  and  blood  would  naturally  say,  — 
Spare  thyself,  and  plunge  not  into  all  the  dangers  and  mortify- 
ing circumstances,  which  overwhelm  the  despised  preachers  oi 
the  cross.  But,  resisting  these  solicitations  of  nature,  and 
yielding  to  the  motions  of  grace,  he  resolved  to  obey  the  call  of 
Christ,  and  preach  the  gospel  at  the  hazard  of  every  worldly 
interest.  This  was  a  signal  act  of  self-denial.  For  he  was  a 
young  man  of  shining  talents,  and  of  great  expectations ;  at 
least,  the  great  men  of  the  nation  had  iSxed  their  eyes  upon  him, 
and  bad  given  him  a  mark  of  their  particular  esteem  and  regard, 
by  granting  him  a  commission  to  execute  a  very  importuit  de- 
sign. But  all  these  flattering  prospects  he  cheerfully  gave  up, 
for  the  sake  of  the  ministry.  And  when  he  was  called  to  the 
trial,  he  made  good  his  resolutions,  and  courageously  endured 
the  afiSictions  of  the  gospel.  The  account  of  his  trials  and  suf- 
ferings, is  enough  to  make  the  first  clergymen  in  Europe,  the 
prelates  of  all  established  churches,  and  all  who  sustain  the 
ministerial  character,  ashamed  of  themselves,  whenever  they 
complain  of  the  burdens  of  their  office.  He  was  ^^  in  labors 
more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more  fre- 
quent, in  deaths  oft.  Of  the  Jews,"  says  he,  ^<  five  times  I  re- 
ceived forty  stripes  save  one.  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods, 
once  was  I  stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night  and  a  day 
I  was  in  the  deep ;  in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in 
perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  my  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by 
the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in 
perils  in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren ;  in  weariness 
and  painfiilness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness."  Yet  after  all  this,  in 
the  close  of  his  life  he  could  sincerely  say,  "  I  thank  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that  he  counted  me 
faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry."  He  always  maintained 
such  a  grateful  sense  of  the  distinguishing  privilege  of  being  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  that  he  felt  as  though  he  could  never  do 
or  suffer  enough,  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  salva- 
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tion  of  sinners.  Surely  then,  we,  who  sustain  the  same  office, 
ought  to  feel  the  same  spirit,  and  cheerfully  go  through  all  the 
trials  that  attend  us  in  tiie  course  of  our  ministry.  If  we  love 
our  office,  if  we  are  thankful  for  it,  how  readily  should  we  take 
up  the  cross,  despise  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  world,  and 
silently  walk  in  the  low  vale  of  obscurity,  neglect  and  depend- 
ence. 

Sixthly :  Christ  has  laid  his  ministers  under  the  most  endear- 
ing obligations  to  be  faithful  in  their  office.  He  has  raised  them 
up.  He  has  given  them  their  noble  powers  and  faculties.  He 
has  enriched  their  minds  with  all  their  treasures  of  knowledge 
and  grace.  And  besides  all  this,  he  has  put  them  into  the 
highest  and  best  office  in  his  kingdom.  They  are  bound  there- 
fore by  their  office,  by  their  gifts  and  graces,  and  by  all  the  ties 
of  love  and  gratitude,  to  preach  the  gospel  with  the  utmost 
plainness  and  fidelity.  Paul  felt  the  weight  and  influence  of 
all  these  tender  motives,  and  accordingly  chose  to  be  the  servant 
of  Christ  rather  than  the  servant  of  men,  and  to  displease  all 
the  world  rather  than  to  displease  him  who  had  put  him  into 
the  ministry.  He  renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty. 
He  walked  not  in  craftiness,  nor  handled  the  word  of  God  de- 
ceitfully ;  but  by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  commended  himself 
to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  all  his  epis- 
tles, but  especially  in  those  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians,  he 
inculcates,  without  the  least  palliation  or  reserve,  the  doctrine 
of  native  depravity,  of  regeneration,  of  election,  of  divine  sover- 
eignty, and  of  divine  operation  in  forming  the  vessels  of  mercy 
and  the  vessels  of  wrath.  And  this  faithful  discharge  of  his 
office,  he  tells  us,  gave  him  peculiar  comfort  and  satisfaction  in 
the  nearest  views  of  eternity.  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord  the  righteous  Judge  shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to 
me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing." 

Now,  my  Fathers  and  Brethren,  if  we  are  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  we  shall  likewise  feel  the  force  of  these  strong  and  ten- 
der obligations,  to  be  faithful  in  our  office.  We  shall  not  seek 
to  please  men,  but  we  shall  seek  to  please  Christ.  We  shall 
tell  men  the  truth,  even  though  they  should  become  our  ene- 
mies for  telling  them  the  truth.    We  shall  plainly  lay  open  the 
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depravity  and  corruption  of  the  human  heart.  We  shall  aim 
to  strip  sinners  of  their  self-righteousness,  and  drive  them  from 
all  their  refuges  of  lies.  We  shall  endeavor  to  make  our  hear- 
ers understand  and  feel  the  most  disagreeable,  which  are  in- 
deed the  most  important  and  profitable,  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
And  we  shall  labor  to  lodge  in  their  consciences  as  well  as  in 
our  own,  a  lasting  evidence  that,  having  declared  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  we  are  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men. 

Seventhly :  It  is  a  privilege  to  hear,  as  well  as  to  preach  the 
gospel.  It  was  a  privilege  of  the  Gentiles  to  hear  Paul,  as  well 
as  a  privilege  of  Paul  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles.  And  it  is  a 
privilege  of  the  people  now  to  hear  the  ministers  of  Christ,  as 
well  as  a  privDege  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  preach  to  the 
people.  Indeed,  the  opportimity  of  hearing  the  gospel  is  one 
of  the  highest  privileges  that  mankind  can  ever  enjoy.  What 
greater  privilege  can  Christ  bestow  upon  any  people,  than  to 
raise  up  an  able  and  faithful  minister,  and  furnish  him  with  his 
richest  gifts  and  graces,  and  send  him  among  them,  "  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God  ?  "  This  great  and  invaluable  bless- 
ing, my  hearers,  you  all  enjoy,  who  enjoy  able  and  faithful 
ministers.  How  then  will  you  be  able  to  answer  it  to  Christ 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  if  you  esteem  it  a  burden  rather  than 
a  privilege,  to  hear  them  preach ;  and  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath, 
neglect  to  appear  in  the  house  of  God,  to  seek  the  law  at  their 
mouth?  You  had  better  misimprove  any  Other  day  in  the 
week,  than  misimprove  the  Sabbath.  You  had  better  misim- 
prove seed-time  and  harvest,  than  misimprove  the  precious 
season  of  hearing  the  word  of  God.  You  had  better  absent 
yourselves  from  any  other  place,  than  from  the  place  of  public 
worship,  where  God  manifests  his  presence,  and  displays  his 
pardoning  mercy.  You  had  better  therefore  abuse  any  other 
privilege  you  enjoy,  than  abuse  the  privilege  of  hearing  ttie  gos- 
pel ;  for  if  you  abuse  this  privilege,  you  will  abuse  light ;  which 
above  all  things  will  enhance  your  guilt,  and  aggravate  your 
everlasting  ruin.  For  says  Christ  himself,  "  This  is  the  con- 
demnation, that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light." 
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FBBACHBD  AT  THB  OBDOTATION  OF  MB.  JOHV  B0BUI80H  TO  THB  PASTOBAL  CABS  OF 
THB  GHX7B0H  IN  WBSTBOBOUGH,  JAITUABT  14,  1789. 


To  tastuy  th«  go«p«l  of  ^  gnoe  of  Qo<L— Aott  20:  2L 

Paul,  in  his  passage  from  Greece  to  Rome,  having  landed  at 
Miletus,  sent  and  called  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus. 

*  The  author  belieyes  that  eveiy  man  lias  a  right  to  judge  for  hunself  in  mat^ 
ters  of  religion ;  but  jet  he  believes  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  judge  for  him- 
self^ even  in  these  matters,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  Scripture. 
He  believes  that  argument  and  church  discipline  are  the  only  proper  weapons 
to  be  employed  against  heretics ;  and  absolutely  reprobates  the  cruel  and  ab- 
surd notion  of  torturing  men's  bodies,  in  order  to  enlighten  and  convince  their 
minds.  He  approves  the  genuine  candor  which  overlooks  small  errors,  and  the 
noble  Catholicism  which  embraces  truth,  in  whatever  denomination  it  is  found ; 
but  he  abhors  the  fiilse  and  blind  charity,  which  sees  no  difference  between 
truth  and  error.  He  entertains  a  high  opinion  of  the  superior  abilities  of  Mr. 
Locke,  Dr.  Price,  and  Dr.  Priestley ;  he  gratefully  acknowledges  the  eminent 
services  they  have  done  to  the  Republics  of  Liberty  and  of  Letters  ;  and  he 
especially  admires  the  noble  and  independent  spirit  with  which  they  have  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments  upon  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  divinity. 
But  yet  he  believes  that  they  have  done  great  and  extenmve  injury  to  the  dis- 
tinguishing and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and  therefore  he  wishes 
to  expose,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  &]se  and  dangerous  principles  which 
they  have  endeavored  to  establish.  And  he  has  no  doubt  that  all  who  possess 
tiieir  noble  and  independent  spirit,  will  readily  grant  that  he  has  neither  trans- 
gressed the  rules  of  decency,  nor  violated  the  laws  of  Christianity,  in  attacking 
their  public  opinions,  while  he  has  treated  their  characters  with  all  proper  def- 
erence and  respect 
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When  thej  were  come  together,  he  addressed  them,  with  pecul- 
iar solemnity  and  affection,  on  the  important  subject  of  the 
gospel  minbtry.  And  to  make  the  deeper  impression  on  their 
minds,  he  not  only  recalled  to  their  remembrance  his  former 
manner  of  life  and  preaching  among  them,  but  expressed,  in 
the  most  feeling  manner,  his  present  views  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  gospel,  which  both  he  and  they  were  imder 
solemn  and  inviolable  obligations  to  preach.  "  Ye  know,"  says 
he,  "  from  the  first  day  that  I  came  into  Asia,  after  what  man- 
ner I  have  been  with  you  at  all  seasons,  serving  the  Lord  with 
all  humility  of  mind,  and  with  many  tears  and  temptations, 
which  befell  me  by  the  lying  in  wait  of  the  Jews :  and  how  I 
kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  imto  you,  but  have  showed 
you,  and  have  taught  you  publicly,  and  from  house  to  house ; 
testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance 
toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And 
now,  behold,  I  go  boxmd  in  the  Spirit  imto  Jerusalem,  not 
knowing  the  things  which  shall  befall  me  there ;  save  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city,  saying,  that  bonds  and 
affictions  abide  me.  But  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my 
course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.^*  Li  these 
last  words  we  see  the  ground  upon  which  the  apostle  was  so 
much  attached  to  the  gospel,  and  so  much  engaged  to  preach  it, 
in  the  face  of  every  danger.  It  was  because  he  viewed  the  gos- 
pel as  containing  and  exhibiting  the  grace  of  God  to  omx  guilty 
world.  Accordingly  I  shall  confine  my  attention  to  this  single 
point,  that  the  gospel  is  a  scheme  of  divine  grace. 

Though  grace  is  one  of  the  most  common  words  in  use,  yet  it 
seems  necessary,  in  treating  on  the  subject  before  us,  to  fix  the 
meaning  of  this  easy  and  familiar  term.  Grace  is  often  used  to 
signify  goodness  ;  but  this  is  not  the  strict  and  proper  senso  of 
the  word.  For  grace  is  the  exercise  of  love  to  the  guilty ; 
whereas  goodness  is  the  exercise  of  love  to  the  innocent.* 

♦  I  do  not  mean  that  every  exercise  of  love  to  the  guilty  is  grace,  nor  every 
exercise  of  love  to  the  innocent,  is  goodness,  in  the  strictest  sense.  But  what 
I  mean  is,  that  wherever  there  is  goodness  in  the  strictest  sense,  it  consists  m 
love  to  the  innocent ;  and  wherever  there  is  any  grace  at  all,  it  consists  in  love 
to  the  guilty. 
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Goodness  and  grace,  therefore,  immutably  diflFer,  as  much  as 
guilt  and  innocence,  the  objects  upon  which  they  finally  termi- 
nate. And  this  distinction  will  forever  remain,  and  be  felt  in 
heaven.  While  angels  there  will  forever  drink  of  the  rivers 
of  goodness,  saints  will  forever  drink  of  the  rivers  of  grace. 
When  we  say,  therefore,  that  the  gospel  is  a  scheme  of  divine 
grace,  we  mean  that  it  is  a  method  which  God  has  devised,  to 
open  the  way  for  the  free  and  full  display  of  divine  love  to  the 
guilty. 

Now,  if  we  search  the  New  Testament,  we  shall  find  the  gos- 
pel is  everywhere  represented  as  a  scheme  of  divine  grace.  The 
angels  who  brought  the  news  of  Christ's  birth  to  the  shepherds, 
were  constrained  on  that  occasion,  to  celebrate  the  grace  of  the 
gospel  with  the  most  joyful  acclamations.  "  And  lo,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone 
round  about  them ;  and  they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the  angel 
said  unto  them.  Pear  not ;  for  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  bom 
this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord.  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of 
the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  and  saying.  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men.^^  This 
is  good-will  to  the  guilty,  which  is  grace  in  the  highest  and  best 
sense. 

Christ  himself,  who  was  equally  concerned  in  devising,  and 
principally  concerned  in  executing  the  plan  of  redemption, 
represents  it  as  a  scheme  of  divine  grace.  "  For,"  saith  he, 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.''  Such  love  as  this  to  the  guilty,  is  astonishing 
grace. 

The  apostle  Paul,  however,  says  more  concerning  the  grace 
of  the  gospel  than  any  other  of  the  inspired  writers.  He 
touches  upon  this  darling  theme  in  all  his  epistles,  and  in  some 
he  undertakes  to  prove  the  gospel  to  be  a  scheme  of  divine 
grace.  In  the  third  chapter  of  Komans  he  reasons  thus :  "  Now 
we  know  that  what  things  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them 
who  are  under  the  law ;  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and 
all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God."  Prom  these 
premises  he  brings  out  this  fair  and  just  conclusion,  that  we  are 
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"justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus."  He  continues  this  train  of  reasoning  to  the  end 
of  tliis  and  of  the  next  chapter,  and  finally  concludes  with 
these  strong  and  striking  expressions :  "  But  where  sin  abound- 
ed, grace  did  much  more  abound :  that  as  sin  hath  reigned 
unto  death  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righteousness 
unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  In  the  second 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  after  opening  the  nature  and  design 
of  the  gospel,  he  represents  it  as  a  scheme  of  divine  grace. 
"AU  things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconcil- 
iation ;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  tiie  world 
imto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them ;  and  hath 
committed  unto  us  the  word  of  reconciliation.  Now  then  we 
are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by 
us ;  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead.  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God." 
"  We  then  as  workers  together  with  him,  beseech  you  also  that 
ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain."  By  the  grace  of 
God  here,  the  apostle  evidently  means  the  grace  of  Grod  dis- 
played in  the  gospel.  He  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians 
with  a  particular  design  to  unfold  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
gospel  as  a  scheme  of  divine  grace.  I  shall,  however,  mention 
but  one  passage,  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  whole  epistle. 
"  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and 
gave  himself  for  me.  I  do  not  frustrate  the  grace  of  God ; 
for  if  righteousness  come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in 
vain."  By  this,  the  apostle  plainly  suggests  that  the  gospel  is 
so  entirely  built  upon  grace,  that  if  this  foundation  be  once  de- 
stroyed, the  whole  gospel  is  completely  frustrated  and  subvert- 
ed. In  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  he  employs  the  strongest 
expressions  to  celebrate  the  riches  of  divine  grace  displayed  in 
the  gospel.  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ."  "  Having  predestinated  us  imto 
the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  according 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  his 
grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us  accepted  in  the  beloved ;  in 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace."  He  pursues  this 
pleasing  subject  in  the  next  chapter,  and  carries  the  idea  of 
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grace  as  high  as  language  can  carry  it.  "  But  God,  who  is  rich 
in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when 
we  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ : 
(hy  grace  ye  are  saved :)  and  hath  raised  us  up  together,  and 
made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places,  in  Christ  Jesus :  that 
in  the  ages  to  come  he  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his 
grace  in  his  kindness  towards  us,  through  Christ  Jesus.  For 
by  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  yourselves ; 
it  is  the  gift  of  God."  I  might  observe  that  he  calls  the  gospel- 
"  the  grace  of  God,"  "  the  grace  of  Qod  in  truth,"  "  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  grace  of  God,"  "  the  grace  of  God  which  bringeth 
salvation."  And  I  might  still  further  observe,  that  in  the  salu- 
tations of  almost  every  epistle,  the  apostles  abundantly  celebrate 
the  grace  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  dis- 
played in  the  work  of  redemption.  But  without  adducing  any 
more  passages  of  Scripture,  I  shall  rest  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
upon  the  plain  texts  which  I  have  already  cited.  These  are  not 
loose,  independent  sentences,  but  chiefly  distinct  arguments, 
linked  together  in  a  chain  of  clear  and  strong  reasoning,  by 
which  the  apostle  demonstrates  the  gospel  to  be,  in  its  whole 
frame  and  contexture,  a  scheme  of  divine  grace. 

I  now  beg  the  patience  and  attention  of  my  hearers,  while  I 
proceed  to  point  out  a  number  of  truths,  which  immediately  flow 
from  the  nature  of  the  gospel. 

1.  If  the  gospel  is  a  scheme  of  divine  grace,  then  the  work 
of  redemption  is  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  works  of  God. 
His  works  of  creation  are  great  and  glorious.  When  he  created 
the  world,  he  made  bright  displays  of  his  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness.  These  works,  however,  gave  him  no  opportunity  to 
display  the  attribute  of  grace.  And  had  he  continued  creating 
world  after  world,  and  system  after  system,  to  this  day,  he  might, 
indeed,  have  astonished  all  intelligent  beings  with  the  variety 
and  magnitude  of  his  works,  but  could  have  made  no  discovery 
of  his  grace,  without  the  work  of  redemption.  This  is  the  only 
work  in  which  grace  is  concerned,  and  in  which  grace  is  dis- 
played. This  work,  therefore,  is  very  diverse  from  all  the  other 
works  of  God,  and  as  much  superior  to  them,  as  it  is  different 
from  them.  The  wonders  of  divine  grace  displayed  in  this 
work,  divert  the  attention  of  the  most  exalted  creatures  from 
every  other  object  in  the  universe.    The  angels,  those  morning 
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stars  who  saw  the  world  created,  and  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  all  the  works  of  God,  still  desire  to  look  into  the  work  of 
redemption,  in  order  to  make  new  and  larger  discoveries  in  the 
divine  character.  And  when  all  the  works  of  God  shall  be 
completed,  and  all  holy  beings  collected,  it  will  be  their  ever- 
lasting employment  to  celebrate  the  displays  of  divine  grace  in 
the  work  of  redemption.  Indeed  this  work,  which  has  em- 
ployed the  thoughts  of  God  from  eternity,  which  has  brought 
the  Son  of  God  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  which  has  raised  the 
guilty  sons  of  men  from  earth  to  heaven,  will  forever  remain  the 
grand  mirror,  to  reflect  the  brightest  beams  of  the  divine  glory. 

2.  If  the  gospel  is  a  scheme  of  divine  grace,  then  it  is  really 
founded  on  this  single  truth,  that  all  the  human  race  deserve 
complete  and  endless  ruin.  This,  I  take  it  for  granted,  is  the 
dreadful  misery  from  which  the  gospel  is  designed  to  save 
sinners.  And  this  misery  they  deserve,  if  there  be  the  least 
grace  in  the  gospel.  For  grace  consists  in  saving  men  from 
deserved  misery.  There  is  no  grace  in  saving  them  from 
undeserved  evils,  however  great  and  dreadful.  If  they  were 
exposed  to  eternal  destruction,  and  if  the  gospel  should  save 
them  from  it,  yet  there  would  be  no  grace  displayed  in  their 
salvation,  unless  they  deserved  the  damnation  of  hell.  The 
gospel  therefore,  which  bringeth  salvation  to  sinners  upon  the 
footing  of  grace,  necessarily  supposes  that  they  deserve  eternal 
destruction  upon  the  footing  of  justice.  So  that  if  the  gospel 
be  a  scheme  of  grace,  which  is  designed  to  save  sinners  from 
eternal  misery,  then  it  must  solely  rest  on  the  ground  of  their 
just  desert  of  complete  and  endless  ruin.  ^^  If  one  died  for 
all,"  says  the  apostle,  "  then  were  all  dead ; "  so  if  the  gospel 
offers  grace  to  all,  then  all  deserve  to  be  danwed.  If  we 
admit,  therefore,  that  the  gospel  offers  to  save  us  from  eternal 
.destruction,  upon  the  footing  of  grace,  we  must  admit  that  we 
ai'e  ill  deserving,  and  hell  deserving  creatures.  This  character 
we  must  not  only  believe,  but  feel,  if  we  ever  feel  and  enjoy 
the  grace  of  the  gospel. 

3.  If  the  gospel  is  a  scheme  of  divine  grace,  then  all  the 
essential  or  fundamental  doctrines  which  compose  it,  are  doc- 
trines of  grace.  The  gospel  is  built  upon  a  number  of  essential 
doctrines,  which  constitute  its  nature,  and  distinguish  it  from 
every  other  scheme  of  religion.    Every  system  of  religion,  as 
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well  as  every  form  of  goyernment,  must  have  some  peculiar 
and  fundamental  principles.  This  we  must  grant,  or  else  deny 
Ihat  there  is  any  essential  difference  between  the  religion  of  a 
Christian,  and  that  of  a  Turk,  or  a  Pagan.  If  the  gospel  then 
must  have  some  fundamental  principles,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  these  are  the  doctrines  of  grace.  We  have  no 
occasion  to  determine  the  number,  in  order  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel.  To  determine  the 
nature  of  the  gospel,  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  nature  of  all 
its  leading  and  fundamental  principles.  We  have  shown  that 
tlie  gospel  is  a  scheme  of  divine  grace ;  and  this  shows  that  all 
the  doctrines  which  are  necessary  to  compose  this  scheme  of 
religion,  are  doctrines  of  grace.  The  nature  of  the  gospel, 
therefore,  directs  us  how  to  find  its  fundamental  doctrines,  and 
how  to  distinguish  them  from  all  other  doctrines  which  are  not 
essential  to  Christianity,  or  which  are  subversive  of  it. 

4.  If  the  gospel  is  a  scheme  of  religion  composed  of  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  then  to  deny  the  doctrines  of  grace,  is  to  deny 
the  gospel.  To  deny  the  first  principles  of  any  system  of 
sentiments,  is  to  deny  the  system.  To  deny  the  first  principles 
of  Newton*s  philosophy,  is  to  deny  his  system  of  philosophy. 
To  deny  the  first  principles  of  Bishop  Berkeley's  idejd  system,  is 
to  deny  his  system  of  metaphysics.  So,  to  deny  the  doctrines 
of  grace,  which  are  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel,  is  to  deny 
the  gospel.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  deny  the  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  deny  the  Christian  religion.  The 
Jews  readily  acknowledged  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  but 
yet  they  denied  the  doctrines  of  grace  which  were  contained  in 
the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  and  for  that  reason, 
denied  and  rejected  the  gospel  of  grace,  which  Christ  preached 
in  all  its  purity  and  simplicity.  And  there  were  some  in  the 
apostle's  day,  who  believed  the  gospel  as  a  divine  revelation, 
but  at  the  same  time,  denied  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  there- 
fore in  the  apostle's  view,  really  and  totally  denied  the  gospel. 
"I  marvel,"  says  he  to  the  Galatians,  "that  ye  are  so  soon 
removed  firom  him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of  Christ, 
unto  another  gospel ;  which  is  not  another ;  but  there  be  some 
that  trouble  you,  and  would  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ." 
The  apostle  here  considers  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  a  gospel  of 
grace,  and  therefore  considers  any  system  of  doctrines  which  is 
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contrary  to  grace,  as  another  gospel.  But  not,  strictly  speaking, 
as  another  gospel,  because  no  system  of  sentiments  which  is 
contrary  to  grace,  deserves  the  name  of  a  gospel.  Besides,  he 
considers  every  one,  who  preaches  a  scheme  of  religion  which 
is  contrary  to  grace,  as  denying  and  subverting  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  This  passage  of  the  apostle,  therefore,  fully  proves  what 
our  subject  suggests,  that  to  deny  the  doctrines  of  grace,  is  to 
deny  the  gospel. 

5.  If  the  gospel  is  a  scheme  of  religion  composed  of  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  then  it  must  disapprove  and  condemn  all  schemes 
of  religion  which  are  not  built  upon  these  peculiar  principles. 
Accordingly  we  fintl  the  gospel  has,  under  every  dispensation, 
disapproved  and  condemned  every  other  scheme  of  religicm, 
without  distinction.  To  this  peculiarity  of  the  gospel  we  must 
ascribe  the  general  enmity,  opposition  and  virulence  of  mankind 
against  it,  in  every  age  of  the  world.  It  was  on  this  account. 
Bishop  Warburton  observes,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Jewish 
religion  agreed  to  stigmatize  it  as  the  unsociable  religion.  The 
Jews  might  have  lived  in  harmony  among  the  Pagans,  had 
they  only  exercised  a  little  Catholicism  towards  the  pagan  re- 
ligion. But  they  insisted  with  inflexibility,  that  their  religion 
was  the  only  true  and  divine  religion,  and  every  other  false  and 
absurd.  And  this  uncharitableness  towards  the  various  species 
of  the  pagan  religion,  drew  upon  them  a  load  of  infamy,  re- 
proach and  contempt.  So  when  Christianity  was  propagated 
in  the  Roman  empire,  the  emperors  had  no  objection  against 
its  spreading  among  the  people,  until  they  found  that  the  Chris- 
tians exercised  no  charity  towards  their  religion ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  perceived  this,  they  immediately  commenced  the  most 
virulent  enemies  and  persecutors  of  the  meek  and  harmless 
disciples  of  Christ.  The  pagans  cultivated  universal  harmony 
and  mutual  charity  among  themselves,  notwithstanding  their 
various  objects  and  modes  of  worship ;  for  they  considered  all 
their  own  religions  as  absolutely  equal  in  point  of  truth,  divin- 
ity and  importance.  And  had  the  Christians  only  allowed  them 
to  consider  their  religion  in  the  same  light,  they  would  have 
treated  them  with  the  same  candor  and  forbearance.  But  the 
Christians  understood  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  too 
well,  to  place  it  upon  a  level  with  any  other  scheme  of  religion 
in  the  world.    They  had  imbibed  the  opinion  of  the  inspired 
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teachers,  who  unanimously  condemn  eyery  system  of  religion 
but  the  true.  The  prophets,  especially  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel, 
reprobate  all  false  teachers  and  false  sentiments,  with  the  great- 
est freedom  and  severity.  Christ  denounces  the  heaviest  woes 
against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  taught  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men,  which,  in  his  view,  made  void  the  doc- 
trines of  grace.  And  with  what  a  spirit  of  confidence  does  the 
apostle  Paul  address  the  Galatians  on  this  serious  subject: 
"  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gos- 
pel unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let 
him  be  accursed.  As  we  have  said  before,  so  say  I  now  again. 
If  any  man  preach  any  other  gospel  imto  you  than  that  ye  have 
received,  let  him  be  accursed."  All  the  inspired  writers  speak 
the  same  language,  and  breathe  the  same  spirit  towards  those 
who  deny  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel.  They  have  never, 
in  any  of  their  writings,  let  drop  a  single  expression  which  re- 
quires, or  even  allows  us  to  exercise  the  least  Catholicism 
towards  those  who  maintain  any  system  of  sentiments  which  is 
subversive  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

6.  If  the  gospel  is  a  scheme  of  religion  composed  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  then  modem  Catholicism  is  real  infidelity. 
Men  of  modem  Catholicism  make  no  distinction  between  essen- 
tial and  non-essential  doctrines ;  but  universally  embrace,  in  the 
arms  of  charity,  all  sects  or  denominations  of  men  who  believe 
the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God ;  whether  they  profess  Arian- 
ism,  Socinianism,  Materialism,  Universalism,  or  any  other  par- 
ticular system  of  religious  principles.*  And  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  they  are  so  lavish  of  their  charity  to  these  needy 
objects,  that  they  have  little  or  none  to  spare  for  others  who  are 
more  strict  and  orthodox  than  themselves.  Mr.  Locke,  in  his 
"  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,"  labors  to  prove  that  all  a  man 
needs  to  believe  in  order  to  be  saved,  is  this  single  proposition, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  And  Dr.  Price  is  equally  liberal  in  his 
religious  sentiments.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  he  expresses 
his  most  ardent  wish  that  this  sentiment  might  be  stamped  on 

♦ "  Lideed,  this  charity  is  as  mysterious  as  the  faith  of  the  most  bigoted 
Catholic ;  it  is  equally  full  of  contradictions ;  and  seems  resolved  to  found 
itself,  not  upon  evidence,  but  upon  the  want  of  it"— 2>r.  WUherspoon's  Eo 
clesiastical  Characteristics^  Maxim  xii. 
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every  human  mind :  ^^  that  worth  of  character  and  true  int^- 
rity,  and  consequently  Ood's  acceptance,  are  not  necessarily 
connected  with  any  particular  set  of  opinions."  Yet  this  great 
and  catholic  divine,  in  one  of  his  late  sermons,  first  gives  a  con- 
cise and  accurate  account  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and  then 
reprobates  them  as  the  most  absurd  set  of  principles  to  be  found 
in  the  Christian  world.  This  is  modem  Catholicism,  which 
extends  to  all  but  those  to  whom  it  ought  to  extend ;  and  which 
would  break  down  all  distinction  between  essential  and  non- 
essential doctrines,  that  every  man  may  have  full  liberty  to 
embrace  any  scheme  of  religion,  however  false  and  absurd. 

Now  is  not  such  Catholicism  real  infidelity?  Does  it  not 
carry  in  it  a  disbelief  of  all  that  Christ,  the  prophets,  and  the 
apostles  have  said,  concerning  the  fatal  tendency  of  corrupt 
sentiments  in  religion?  And  does  it  not,  at  the  same  time, 
equally  carry  in  it  a  disbelief  of  all  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Christianity?  Can  any  man  really  believe  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  yet  believe  that  he  or  any  other 
person  may  disbelieve  and  deny  them  at  his  pleasure,  without 
the  least  danger  or  guilt  ?  This  would  be  to  set  a  lower  price 
upon  Christianity  than  the  Jews  set  upon  its  divine  Author,  and 
to  betray  the  doctrines  of  grace  for  less  than  thirty  pieces  of 
silver. 

Besides,  this  Catholicism  tends  to  beget  and  diffuse  a  deisti- 
cal  spirit  among  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men.  For  if  once 
they  imbibe  the  notion  that  the  gospel  may  be  made  to  mean 
any  thing,  every  thing,  or  nothing ;  that  it  has  no  essential  and 
fundamental  doctrines,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
believed  in  order  to  salvation ;  they  will  readily  draw  this  easy 
and  natural  conclusion,  that  it  is  of  no  real  importance  whether 
they  believe  the  gospel  to  be  of  divine  inspiration  or  not.  And 
were  it  true,  that  men  might  be  saved  without  believing  a  sin- 
gle doctrine  of  the  Bible,  it  would  be  diflScult,  indeed,  to  show 
why  they  could  not  as  well  be  saved  without  believing  the 
Bible  itself.  Modern  Catholicism,  therefore,  which  sets  the  doc- 
trines of  grace  and  all  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christian- 
ity in  such  a  low  and  trifling  light,  serves  more  to  propagate 
the  spirit  of  deism  and  universal  skepticism,  than  all  tiie 
boasted  and  specious  arguments  of  professed  Infidels.  Indeed, 
let  any  one  only  adopt  this  catholic  principle,  and  there  is 
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nothing  to  restrain  him  from  embracing  the  grossest  errors 
and  absurdities  that  can  possibly  be  suggested.  This  is  al- 
ready exemplified  in  Dr.  Priestley,  who  would  fain  pass  for  a 
warm  and  bold  defender  of  Christianity,  after  he  has  exerted 
the  whole  strength  of  his  genius,  and  the  whole  force  of  his 
learning,  to  subvert  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  both 
natural  and  revealed  religion. 

7.  If  the  gospel  is  a  scheme  of  religion  composed  of  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  then  there  may  be  a  propriety  in  forming  and 
subscribing  creeds,  or  confessions  of  faith.  These  are  consid- 
ered in  a  very  bad  light  by  men  of  moderation  and  Catholicism. 
They  would  have  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  represent  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith  as  a  clog  to 
inquiry,  a  source  of  hypocrisy,  and  even  a  violation  of  the  sa- 
cred rights  of  conscience  and  private  judgment.  But  let  us 
consider  whether  there  be  any  just  ground  to  discard  all  creeds 
and  confessions  of  faith.  K  a  man  may  believe  the  divinity  of 
the  gospel,  and  yet  disbelieve  and  deny  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
which  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gospel,  then  his 
most  ample  profession  of  believing  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  no  proper  evidence  of  his  being  found  in  the  fSEiith,  and 
established  in  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.  There 
is  therefore  a  necessity  of  having  some  standard  more  particu- 
lar and  definite  than  the  general  standard  of  the  Scriptures,  if 
we  wish  to  ascertain  whether  a  man  really  believes  the  doctrines 
of  grace,  which  are  the  distinguishing  principles  of  Christianity. 
And  if  such  a  standard  be  proper  and  necessary,  it  is  as  easy  to 
form  it,  as  to  distinguish  and  define  the  nature  and  essence  of 
the  gospel.  For  if  the  gospel  be  plain  and  easy  to  understand, 
then  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  and  collect  the  first  principles  of  it, 
and  to  throw  them  into  the  form  of  a  creed,  or  confession  of  faith. 
Nor  do  any  at  this  day,  if  I  conjecture  right,  object  against 
creeds  because  they  do  not  understand  them,  but  because  they 
do.  And,  after  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel  are  thus  thrown 
into  the  form  of  a  creed,  a  man  may  solemnly  subscribe  them 
as  articles  which  he  now  believes,  and  which  he  always  will  be- 
lieve. For  the  doctrines  of  grace  are  not  mere  opinions,  which 
a  man  may  change  every  day  in  the  year,  but  real,  essential, 
important  truths,  which  he  may  know  to  be  truths,  and  which 
he  is  obliged  always  to  believe  and  profess,  at  tlie  risk  of  his  Ufe. 
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There  is  a  wide  diflFerence  between  essential  and  non-essential 
truths,  or  between  bare  opinions  and  infallible  doctrines.  The 
primitive  martyrs  understood  this  distinction,  and  accordingly 
gave  up  their  lives,  rather  than  give  up  the  essential  doctrines 
of  the  gospel.  Paul  likewise  understood  this  distinction,  and 
therefore  kept  the  faith,  at  the  expense  of  his  life.  And  upon 
the  ground  of  this  distinction,  the  inspired  writers  exhort  Chris- 
tians to  maintain  a  firm  and  unshaken  adherence  to  the  doctrines 
according  to  godliness.  The  wise  man  bids  us  "  buy  the  truth, 
and  sell  it  not."  Paul  forbids  the  Ephesians  to  be  ^'  tossed  to 
and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine."  He 
tells  the  Colossians  that  they  would  render  themselves  accepta- 
ble to  God,  if  they  continued  in  the  faith  grounded  and  set- 
tled, and  were  not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  gospel. 
And  again  he  says, "  As  ye  have  therefore  received  Christ  Jesus 
the  Lord,  so  walk  ye  in  him  ;  rooted  and  built  up  in  him,  and 
stablished  in  the  faith."  In  his  second  epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  after  describing  the  Man  of  sin,  who  should  bring  in 
strong  delusions  to  the  destruction  of  those  who  should  believe 
them,  he  says,  "  But  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  always  to  God 
for  you,  brethren  beloved  of  the  Lord,  because  Gk)d  hath  from 
the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation,  through  sanctification  of 
the  Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth ;  whereunto  he  called  you 
by  our  gospel ; "  "  Therefore,  brethren,  stand  fast,  and  hold  the 
traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by  word,  or  our 
epistle."  In  one  of  his  directions  to  Timothy,  he  says,  "  Take 
heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the  doctrine ;  continue  in  them." 
And  in  another,  he  says,  ^^  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words, 
which  thou  hast  heard  of  me,  in  faith  and  love  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus."  Now  if  the  Scripture  thus  binds  us  to  be  rooted, 
grounded,  settled,  stablished  nn  the  faith,  then  we  may  bind 
ourselves  to  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  to  be  stead- 
fast and  unmovable  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  For,  whatever 
God  may  bind  us  to  do,  we  may  bind  ourselves  to  do.  Christians 
in  general,  therefore,  and  Christian  ministers  in  particular,  may, 
whenever  there  is  a  proper  occasion  for  it,  bind  fliemselves  to  be 
found  in  the  faith,  by  owning  and  subscribing  a  creed,  or  con- 
fession of  faith.  There  is  the  same  safety  and  consistency  in 
owning  and  subscribing  an  orthodox  creed,  as  in  owning  and 
subscribing  the  Bible  itsel£    For  we  may  as  certainly  know 
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whether  the  principles  which  lie  in  a  creed  be  true,  as  whether 
the  principles  which  lie  in  the  Bible  be  true.  And  it  is  as  war- 
rantable to  profess  our  belief  of  certain  truths  which  lie  in  a 
creed,  as  to  profess  our  belief  of  certain  truths  which  lie  in  the 
Bible.  And  this  has  always  been  the  general  opinion  of  the 
church,  from  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  down  to  the  present 
day.  Nor  do  I  see  how  a  particular  church  can  now  be  properly 
*  formed,  without  adopting  some  creed  or  confession  of  faith,  as 
the  bond  of  their  union  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  gospel. 
At  least,  I  cannot  see  how  a  church  which  has  no  such  bond  of 
union,  can  consistently  refuse  or  exclude  any  from  their  com- 
munion who  profess  to  believe  the  Bible,  though  they  deny  all 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 

8.  If  the  gospel  is  a  scheme  of  religion  composed  of  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  then  it  is  proper  and  necessary,  that  ministers 
should  examine  those  whom  they  approbate  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, respecting  their  belief  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity.  Ministers  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel ; 
and,  in  order  to  discharge  this  duty,  they  ought,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  keep  out  of  the  ministry  all  such  as  would  pervert  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  The  right  of  ordaining  others  to  preach  the 
gospel  gives  them  a  right  of  inquiring  into  their  religious  senti- 
ments. And  this  right  involves  an  obligation  to  use  all  proper 
means  of  knowing  whether  they  are  properly  established  in  the 
great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Nor  can  they 
be  fSEiithful  to  Christ,  nor  to  themselves,  nor  to  candidates,  nor 
to  the  souls  of  men,  if,  through  fear  or  favor  or  negligence  they 
introduce  those  into  the  ministry  who  are  disposed  to  wrest  the 
Scriptures  to  their  own  and  others'  destruction.  To  guard 
them  against  this,  the  apostle  chaises  them  to  ^^  lay  hands  sud- 
denly on  no  man,"  and  to  commit  the  gospel  to  faithful  men, 
who  are  able  to  teach  others  also.  It  is  an  alarming  circum- 
stance, at  this  day,  that  ministers  have  become  so  remiss  in  ex- 
amining candidates  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  They  not 
only  approbate  them  to  preach,  but  even  ordain  them  to  the 
pastoral  charge,  without  the  least  examination  of  their  religious 
principles.  And  some  boast  of  this  conduct,  under  the  noble 
idea  of  liberality  of  sentiment.  It  deserves,  however,  serious 
consideration,  whether  it  will  appear  in  this  light  in  the  view  of 
Him  who  hath  set  them  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel. 
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9.  If  the  gospel  is  a  scheme  of  religion  composed  of  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  then,  if  ministers  neglect  to  preach  the  doctrines 
of  grace,  they  neglect  to  preach  the  gospel.  We  may  preach 
many  real  and  important  truths,  while  we  neglect  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  grace.  But  while  we  neglect  to  preach  these,  our 
sermons,  however  elegantly  composed  and  gracefully  delivered, 
are  no  better  than  the  empty  declamations  of  heathen  moralists. 
Socrates  taught  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  its  happy  or  miserable  state  after  death.  Cicero 
beaulifuUy  described  and  inculcated  justice,  veracity,  temper- 
ance, and  all  the  moral  and  social  virtues.  Seneca  read  sol- 
emn lectures  upon  the  vanity  of  the  world,  the  deformity  of 
vice,  and  the  wisdom  and  importance  of  improving  time,  and 
preparing  for  eternity.  If  we  preach  the  same  doctrines  and 
duties  upon  the  same  natural  principles,  we  deserve  the  name 
of  heathen,  rather  than  Christian  preachers. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst ;  for,  while  we  confine  our  preach- 
ing to  these  duties  and  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  we  betray 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  rob  our  people  of  the  knowledge 
of  those  doctrines  of  grace  which  alone  are  able  to  make  them 
vrise  imto  salvation.  If  we  neglect  therefore  to  preach  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  we  are  unspeakably  worse  than  no  preachers  at 
all.  Our  people  had  much  better  be  left  alone,  with  the  Bible 
in  their  hands:  peradventure  they  may  read,  understand, be- 
lieve, and  be  saved.  But  if  we  preach,  every  Sabbath,  some- 
thing directly  contrary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  gospel,  we 
take  the  most  eflFectual  method  to  deceive  and  ruin  their  souls 
forever.  Error,  according  to  the  inspired  writers,  has  as  great 
a  tendency  to  destroy,  as  truth  has  to  save  the  souls  of  men. 
Christ  compares  error  to  leaven,  and  Paul  compares  it  to  a  can- 
ker, or  gangrene.  Error  is  the  same  to  the  soul,  that  poison  is 
to  the  body.  As  a  small  degree  of  poison  will  injure  the  body, 
so  a  small  degree  of  error  will  injure  the  soul.  And  as  a  large 
degree  of  poison  will  destroy  the  body,  so  a  large  degree  of  error 
will  destroy  the  soul.  It  is  as  dangerous  and  fatal,  therefore, 
to  preach  a  system  of  error  to  our  people,  as  to  inculcate  a 
course  of  practical  vice  and  immorality ;  for  either  will  directly 
tend  to  destroy  both  their  souls  and  ours  forever.  Hence,  says 
our  Lord,  "  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the 
ditch.'* 
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10.  If  the  gospel  is  a  scheme  of  religion  composed  of  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  then  none  who  are  friendly  to  grace,  can  be 
really  unfriendly  to  the  doctrines  of  grace.     Some  who  profess 
to  be  very  friendly  to  grace,  appear  open  and  bitter  enemies  to 
the  doctrines  of  grace.     But  how  is  tliis  consistent  ?    If  they 
are  really  pleased  with  grace,  why  should  they  not  be  as  much 
pleased  with  the  doctrines  of  grace  ?    To  be  pleased  with  grace, 
is  to  be  pleased  with  the  character  of  God  in  damning  sinners 
for  the  least  violation  of  his  holy  and  righteous  law.    Whoever 
can  see  a  beauty  in  this  part  of  the  divine  character,  can  see  a 
beauty  in  divine  grace.     And  whoever  can  see  a  beauty  in 
divine  grace,  can  see  a  beauty  in  the  doctrines  of  grace.    For  all 
the  doctrines  of  grace  grow  out  of,  or  unite  with  this  single 
truth,  that  God  is  amiable  and  glorious  in  the  displays  of  his 
punitive  justice.     How  then  can  those  who  love  this  divine 
truth,  hate  and  oppose  the  doctrine  of  election,  the  doctrine  of 
divine  sovereignty,  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  submission, 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  or  any  other  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace?    Is  there  any  thing  more  displeasing  in 
these  doctrines,  than  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  destruction  for 
the  least  sin  ? «  Or  if  there  be  any  grace  in  God's  saving  sinners 
from  complete  and  endless  ruin,  is  there  not  as  much  grace  in 
those  doctrines  which  immediately  flow  from  this  source  ?    None 
therefore  who  really  love  the  grace  of  God  in  the  salvation  of 
sinners,  can  xmderstandingly  hate  and  oppose  the  doctrines  of 
grace.    Here,  however,  I  beg  leave  to  borrow  the  words  of  a 
late  pious  and  elegant  writer,  who  has  set  this  subject  in  a  clear 
and  striking  light.    "  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  salvation, 
both  in  its  root  and  all  its  branches,  is  entirely  of  grace ;  or  else 
believe  me,  for  the  many  cogent  testimonies  of  Scripture,  which 
most  circumstantially  ascertain  this  great  truth.    Election  is  of 
grace  ;  *  Having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children,' 
not  on  account  of  human  worthiness,  but  ^  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  will.*    Equally  gratuitous  is  our  eflFectual  voca- 
tion ;  *  God  hath  called  us  with  an  holy  calling,  not  according 
to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  purpose  and  grace.*    Faith 
is  owing  to  the  same  cause ;  *  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through 
faith.'    From  hence  springs  justification ;  *  Being  justified  freely 
by  his  grace.*    This  is  the  origin  of  regeneration  ;  *  Of  his  own 
will  begat  he  us,  by  the  word  of  truth.'    The  consummation  of 
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bliss  flows  from  the  same  all-supplying  cause ;  *  The  gift  of  God 
is  eternal  life.'  It  is  in  every  respect  a  gift ;  the  superstructure 
is  reared  by  the  hand  of  grace;  and  when  the  top  stone  is 
brought  forth,  when  our  felicity  is  completed  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the  everlasting  acclamation  will  be,  *  Grace,  grace,  unto 
it.'  This  is  that  glorious  gospel,  which  human  learning  could 
never  have  discovered;  which  carnal  reason  cannot  under* 
stand  ;  which  the  wisdom  of  this  world  accountoth  foolishness  ; 
which  the  envy  of  the  devil,  and  the  pride  of  man  will  always 
oppose." 

You  will  now  permit  me,  my  hearers,  to  bring  this  subject 
home  to  our  own  bosoms,  and  ask  this  serious  question :  Do  we 
oppose  the  gospel  ? 

In  particular.  Do  we  who  profess  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
oppose  it  ?  This  is  possible.  For  we  are  by  nature  children  of 
wrath,  even  as  others.  We  have  naturally  a  carnal  mind,  which 
is  enmity  against  God,  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed 
can  be.  We  naturally  hate  the  doctrines  of  grace,  as  much  as 
other  men.  But  if  we  neglect  to  preach  these  doctrines  be- 
cause we  hate  them,  or  if  we  neglect  to  preach  them  because 
others  hate  them,  or  if  we  preach  them  while  our  own  hearts 
rise  against  them,  how  unspeakably  guilty  are  we  in  the  sight 
of  our  divine  Master !  Let  us  then  settle  this  question,  which 
it  concerns  us  more  than  any  other  in  the  world  to  settle :  Do 
we  love  that  glorious  gospel  which  we  are  solemnly  bound  to 
study  every  day,  and  to  preach  every  Sabbath,  with  supreme  af- 
fection and  delight  ? 

Nor  is  this  question  uninteresting  to  him,  who  is  this  day  to 
lay  himself  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  ^^  to  testify  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  How  much  does  it  concern  him  to 
be  established  in  the  faith  and  in  the  love  of  the  gospel !  In 
this,  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  this  people  are  deeply  inter- 
ested. Let  him  therefore  be  entreated  to  take  heed  unto  him- 
self, and  unto  his  doctrine,  and  continue  in  them ;  that  he  may 
both  save  himself  and  them  that  hear  him. 

And  may  this  church  and  congregation  inquire,  whether  they 
are  willing  to  receive  the  grace  of  God  in  truth.  The  man  who 
is  now  to  be  set  over  them  in  the  Lord,  will,  we  trust,  come  to 
them  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  grace.  We 
beseech  them  therefore  not  to  receive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain. 
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If  he  plainly  and  faithfully  preaches  the  doctrines  of  grace,  they 
will  be  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  a  savor  of  death  unto  death 
to  your  souls.     Take  heed,  therefore,  how  ye  hear. 

And  let  us  all  who  are  present  on  this  solemn  occasion,  take 
heed,  lest  we  reject  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  Our  divine 
and  gracious  Redeemer  hath  forewarned  both  ministers  and 
people  of  their  imminent  danger.  "  The  stone  which  the  build- 
ers rejected,  the  same  has  become  the  head  of  the  comer." 
"  Whosoever  shall  fall  upon  that  stone,  shall  be  broken ;  but  on 
whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind  him  to  powder." 

VOL.  I.  6 
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SERMON   IV. 

COUNSEL  OP  GOD. 


PREACHED  AT  THE  ORDINATION  OF  MR.  WALTER  HARRIS  TO  THE  PASTORAL  CARE  OP 
THE  CHURCH  IN  DUNBARTON,  N.  H.,  AUGUST  26,  1789. 


For  I  hare  not  slumnod  to  dadiro  onto  joa  all  tfio  ooiuimI  of  Qod. » Aeti  ao :  27. 

The  apostle  makes  this  declaration  under  peculiar  circum- 
stanceS)  which  carry  the  strongest  evidence  of  sincerity.  He  is 
taking  his  final  leave  of  those  to  whom  he  had  preached  the 
gospel  with  saving  success.  They  expect  never  to  see  his  face 
again,  nor  he  theirs,  until  they  meet  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
before  the  Supreme  Judge.  In  tliis  situation  he  solemnly  calls 
upon  them  to  bear  testimony  to  his  ministerial  fiedthfulness.  ^^  I 
take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of 
all  men,  for  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the 
counsel  of  God."  This  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  apostle's 
appeal:  "I  know,  and  you  know,  and  the  Searcher  of  my 
heart  knows,  that  I  have  faithfully  preached  the  gospel  among 
you ;  for,  instead  of  using  any  mean  arts  or  subterfuges  to  con- 
ceal the  truth,  I  have  laid  open  the  whole  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion, with  all  possible  freedom  and  plainness." 

As  this  declaration  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  a  faithful  min- 
ister, so  it  naturally  leads  us  to  show,  in  this  discourse,  that 
faithful  ministers  mean  to  preach  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

Paul  was  a  faithful  minister.  He  loved  that  gospel,  which 
he  once  hated.  He  admired  that  divine  Saviour,  whom  he 
once  persecuted.  He  espoused  that  glorious  cause,  which  he 
once  opposed.    His  former  ^ews  and  affections  being  totally 
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changed  bv  dmne  grace,  he  was  prompted  to  preach  the  gospel 
from  an  ardent  desire  to  promote  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and 
increase  the  number  of  his  cordial  subjects.  He  knew  nothing 
more  desirable,  than  to  be  instrumental  in  turning  men  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Gtod.  He 
was  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  salvation  of  sinners. 
He  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  most  promising  earthly  pros- 
pects, and  to  endure  the  heaviest  load  of  evils  that  the  world 
could  heap  upon  him,  for  liie  sake  of  Christ  and  the  good  of 
souls.  He  felt,  therefore,  no  inclination  to  handle  the  word  of 
God  deceitfully,  but  sincerely  desired,  by  the  manifestation  of 
the  truth,  to  approve  himself  to  his  own  and  to  every  man's 
conscience,  in  tlie  sight  of  Qod. 

This  was  Paul's  character.  And  this  is  the  character  of  all 
faithful  ministers.  They  all  have  the  same  spirit,  act  from  the 
same  motives,  and  pursue  the  same  objects.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  occasion  to  spend  time  in  proving  that  faithful  minis- 
ters mean  to  preach  as  the  apostle  Paul  did.  This  point  is 
sufficiently  clear  from  their  Christian  character.  The  only 
thing  here  that  needs  to  be  considered,  is,  how  they  preach  so 
as  to  declare  the  whole  coimsel  of  God.  This,  indeed,  deserves 
particular  attention.     And  upon  this  let  me  observe, 

1.  That  faithful  ministers,  in  preaching  the  gospel,  trace  it 
up  to  its  original  source  and  fountain  head. 

The  gospel  is  not  an  emanation  of  the  divine  nature,  but  a 
fruit  of  the  divine  will.  God  is  a  voluntary  agent.  He  acts  of 
choice,  not  of  constraint.  His  nature  lays  him  under  no  natu- 
ral necessity  of  acting,  or  producing  any  effects  out  of  him- 
self. Had  it  been  agreeable  to  his  will,  he  might  have  existed, 
from  eternity  unto  eternity,  without  giving  being  to  any  created 
object.  His  nature,  therefore,  by  no  means  obliged  him  to  give 
existence  to  men,  and  much  less  to  give  his  Son  to  die  for 
them,  after  they  had  forfeited  every  mark  of  his  favor.  Hence 
it  appears  plain  and  obvious,  that  the  gospel  of  divine  grace 
must  have  been  a  perfectly  free  and  voluntary  scheme,  which 
the  Supreme  Being  devised,  determined,  and  adjusted  in  all  its 
parts,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  For  God  is  a  wise 
as  well  as  a  voluntary  agent.  And  every  wise,  voluntary  agent 
always  forms  his  plan,  before  he  begins  to  operate.  The  gen- 
eral concerts  his  scheme,  before  he  orders  his  army  to  march. 
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The  master  of  the  ship  determines  his  course,  before  he  launches 
into  the  mighty  deep.  And  the  architect  draws  a  complete 
plan  of  his  intended  work,  before  he  shapes  his  materials,  or 
begins  to  put  them  together.  So  the  only  wise  God,  the  Cre- 
ator and  Governor  of  the  world,  voluntarily  determined  and 
adjusted  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption,  before  he  brought 
men,  the  intended  subjects  of  ii,  into  existence.  The  schemes 
of  men  are  often  imperfect,  because  they  determine  the  end, 
without  determining  and  securing  the  means.  But  no  such 
imperfection  ever  attends  the  divine  counsels.  God  determines 
the  means  as  well  as  the  end,  and  binds  them  together  by  an 
mvincible  connection.  The  gospel,  therefore,  as  it  lay  in  the 
divine  mind  from  eternity,  was  one  uniform,  consistent,  perfect 
scheme. 

Accordingly,  faithful  ministers,  in  preaching  the  gospel,  mean 
to  trace  it  up  to  this  original  source  and  fountain  head.  So 
Paul  tells  us  he  preached.  "  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  imto 
you  all  the  counsel  of  God."  And  in  his  writings,  he  appears 
to  make  a  point  of  illustrating  this  leading  and  capital  idea  of 
the  gospel.  Permit  mo  to  read  you  a  passage  to  this  purpose, 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  blessed  us  with  all 
spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ;  according  as 
he  hath  chosen  us  in  him,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love ; 
having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  children  by  Jesus 
Christ  to  himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will ; 
having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will,  according 
to  his  good  pleasure,  which  he  hath  purposed  in  himself;  that 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  he  might  gather 
together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven, 
and  which  are  on  earth,  even  in  him ;  in  whom  also  we  have 
obtained  an  inheritance,  being  predestinated  according  to  the 
purpose  of  him  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will."  The  apostle  here  represents  the  gospel  of  God  as 
the  mystery  of  his  will,  as  the  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  as  the 
choice,  the  counsel,  and  purpose  of  his  will,  which  he  purposed 
in  himself,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  He  is  so  far 
from  aiming  to  conceal  the  original  and  eternal  source  of  the 
gospel,  that  he  uses  a  great  variety  of  similar  terms,  to  make  it 
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plain  and  intelligible  to  every  capacity  that  the  gospel  took  its 
origin  from  the  voluntary  purpose  and  design  of  God,  which  he 
completely  formed  and  established  in  his  own  mind  in  the  early 
ages  of  eternity.  And  every  faithful  minister  means,  in  the 
same  manner,  to  trace  the  gospel  up  to  its  fountain  head,  and 
so  declare  the  whole  coxmsel  of  God. 

2.  Faithful  ministers  mean  to  preach  the  gospel  in  its  full 
latitude  and  extent. 

The  gospel  is  very  extensive.  It  comprehends  all  the  designs 
of  the  Creator.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  sum  and  compre- 
hension of  all  the  divine  purposes.  Though  the  designs  of  God 
in  creation  and  providence  are  very  numerous  and  complicated, 
yet,  numerous  and  complicated  as  they  are,  the  gospel  contains 
them  all.  They  are  all  but  so  many  constituent  and  necessary 
parts  of  the  one  great  design  of  redeeming  love.  When  Qod 
concerted  the  scheme  of  redemption  through  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  he  fixed  on  the  works  of  creation  and  providence  as  the 
means  to  carry  into  eflFect  this  supreme  and  ultimate  object. 
In  this  extensive  view,  the  apostle  frequently  considers  and 
represents  the  gospel.  Speaking  of  the  purpose  of  Grod  in  the 
work  of  redemption,  he  says,  Ephesians  1 :  10,  "  That  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  he  might  gather  together 
in  one  all  things  in  Christ  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which 
are  on  earth."  This  intimates  that  Christ,  in  his  mediatorial 
character,  is  the  grand  centre  of  union  and  of  blessedness 
among  both  men  and  angels. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  this  same  epistle  he  says  again,  ^^  Un- 
to me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace 
given,  that  I  should  preach  among  the  Grentiles  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ :  and  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the 
fellowship  of  the  mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  hath  been  hid  in  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus 
Christ:  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and 
powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  church  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God,  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which 
he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  This  passage  exhibits 
the  gospel  scheme  of  redemption  as  that  which  lay  a  mystery 
or  secret  in  the  divine  mind  from  eternity ;  as  that  which  con- 
stituted the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  sinners ;  and,  in 
a  word,  as  that  which  comprehends  all  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
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God,  which  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  displayed  in  the 
works  of  creation,  providence  and  grace. 

This  same  apostle,  in  another  place,  gives  us  a  still  more  full 
and  particular  representation  of  the  universal  extent  of  the  gos- 
pel scheme.  The  text  I  advert  to  is  in  the  first  chapter  of  Co- 
lossians.  These  are  the  words :  "  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Fa- 
ther, which  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  saints  in  light ;  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of 
his  dear  Son :  in  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
even  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins :  who  is  the  image  of  the  in- 
visible God,  the  first  born  of  every  creature :  for  by  him  were 
all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions, 
or  principalities,  or  powers :  all  things  were  created  by  him  and 
for  him :  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things 
consist :  and  he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church :  who  is 
the  beginning,  the  first  born  firom  the  dead  ;  that  in  all  things 
he  might  have  the  preeminence.  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that 
in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell;  and,  having  made  peace 
through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things 
unto  himself;  by  him,  I  say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth, 
or  things  in  heaven."  Here  we  are  expressly  told  that  all 
things,  visible  and  invisible,  from  the  highest  seraph  to  the 
lowest  insect,  from  the  largest  globe  to  the  smallest  atom,  were 
universally  created  not  only  by  Christ,  but  for  him ;  that  is,  to 
promote  and  accomplish  the  great  work  of  redemption,  which 
shall  finally  terminate  in  the  complete  union  and  blessedness  of 
all  holy  beings.  Such  is  the  length  and  breadth  and  magni- 
tude of  the  gospel  scheme.  It  involves  all  the  divine  counsels, 
and  all  created  natures  and  objects.  And  in  order  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  it  is  necessary  to  exhibit  the  gospel 
in  this  wide  and  comprehensive  latitude  and  extent.  This 
leads  me  to  observe  once  more, 

3.  That  faithful  ministers  mean  to  preach  the  gospel  in  all  its 
full  and  final  effects. 

We  have  just  now  observed  that  the  gospel  is  a  great  and  ex- 
tensive scheme,  which  takes  in  all  intelligent  natures,  and  comr 
prises  all  tlie  counsels  and  operations  of  God  towards  them, 
through  every  period  of  their  existence.    It  must,  therefore, 
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most  essentially  and  universally  affect  all  their  views  and  feel- 
ings forever.  It  has,  indeed,  already  deeply  aJDTected  them. 
All  the  events  which  have  hitherto  taken  place,  in  carrying 
forward  this  gracious  design,  have  produced  great  and  lasting 
effects  in  the  minds  of  both  good  and  evil  spirits  in  this  and 
other  worlds.  The  solemn  scenes  which  are  this  day  passing 
before  us  may  perhaps  as  much  engage  the  attention,  and  as 
sensibly  impress  the  minds  of  invisible  as  of  visible  beings.  But 
however  inattentive  and  unaffected  we  or  they  may  be  on  this 
occasion,  yet  we  should  do  well  to  remember  that  all  these  steps 
which  we  are  now  taking,  as  well  as  all  those  which  have  been 
taken,  to  promote  the  work  of  redemption,  will  eventually  and 
eternfdly  affect  every  intelligent  creature.  And  this  great  and 
extensive  scheme  will  have  a  growing  influence  upon  the  whole 
intellectual  system,  from  age  to  age,  to  its  final  accomplishment. 
Heaven,  eartli  and  hell  will  be  deeply  affected  by  the  general 
conversion  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  by  the  destruction  of  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  Man  of  sin ;  by  the  restraints  which 
shall  be  laid  upon  the  malice  and  influence  of  Satan  ;  and  by 
the  universal  dominion  which  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of 
God  for  a  thousand  years  together.  But  when  God  shall  judge 
the  secrets  of  men,  as  the  apostle  says,  ^^  according  to  my  gos- 
pel,'' then,  and  not  till  then,  its  full  effects  will  be  universally 
seen,  and  universally  felt.  Then  it  will  appear  that  the  gospel, 
in  its  rise,  progress,  and  final  issue,  fixed  the  states  and  formed 
the  characters  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and  of  hell  and 
that  these  amazing  effects  of  it  will  not  be  transient  and  mo- 
mentary, but  permanent  as  the  throne  of  God,  and  interminable 
as  the  ages  of  eternity. 

Thus  all  faithful  ministers,  after  the  example  of  the  great 
apostle,  mean  to  lay  open  the  gospel  scheme  in  its  original 
source,  imiversal  extent,  and  final  influence  and  effect  upon  the 
whole  intelligent  creation.  And  by  this  mode  of  preaching  they 
do,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  our  text,  declare  the  whole 
counsel  of  God. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  reflections  upon  the  subject  we 
have  been  conddering. 

1.  Faithful  ministers  never  lose  sight  of  the  gospel  in  theii 
preaching.  All  their  discourses  breathe  an  evangelical  spirit. 
They  treat  every  subject  which  they  have  occasion  to  consider. 
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in  a  gospel  strain.  Not  that  they  confine  their  attention  to  one 
or  even  to  a  few  subjects ;  for  they  studiously  aim  at  a  rich  va- 
riety in  the  course  of  their  preaching.  But  whatever  subject 
they  undertake  to  handle,  they  explain  it  upon  gospel  principles, 
and  enforce  it  by  gospel  motives.  For  they  consider  the  gospel 
as  including  all  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion.  Accord- 
ingly they  never  treat  any  subject  as  totally  detached  from  the 
general  system  of  Christianity.  They  never  preach  mere  phi- 
losophy, nor  mere  metaphysics,  nor  mere  morality.  K  they 
treat  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  ;  if  they  treat  of  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence ;  if  they  treat  of  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  the  human  soul ;  if  they  treat  of  the  social  and 
relative  duties  of  life ;  they  consider  all  these  subjects  as  so 
many  branches  of  the  one,  comprehensive  scheme  of  the  gospel. 
For  they  determine,  with  the  apostle  Paul,  not  to  know  any 
thing  among  their  people  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified. 
Hence,  when  they  preach  upon  the  inward  exercises  and  afiec- 
tions  of  the  heart,  tliey  represent  love,  repentance,  humility, 
submission,  sobriety,  etc.,  not  as  moral  virtues,  but  as  Christian 
graces.  And  when  they  discourse  upon  moral  topics,  they  in- 
culcate the  duties  of  rulers  and  subjects,  of  parents  and  children, 
of  masters  and  servants,  by  motives  and  obligations  drawn  from 
the  precepts  and  sanctions  of  the  gospel.  So  that  all  their  pub- 
lic discourses  are  peculiarly  suited  to  awaken  and  convince  sin- 
ners, and  to  quicken  and  edify  saints ;  and,  of  course,  to  carry 
into  execution  the  great  and  benevolent  design  of  the  Christian 
system.  Hence  faithful  ministers  eminently  merit  the  distin- 
guishing character  of  gospel  preachers. 

2.  Faithful  ministers  dwell  largely  upon  some  particular  doc- 
trines which  others  silently  pass  over,  or  but  rarely  mention  in 
their  public  instructions.  They  say  much  about  God's  design 
in  the  creation  of  the  world.  They  insist  that  he  aims  supremely 
and  ultimately  at  his  own  glory  in  all  his  works.  They  say 
much  about  the  perfections  of  the  divine  plan.  They  insist  that 
it  is,  of  all  possible  ones,  absolutely  the  best.  They  say  much 
about  the  evils  which  are  found  in  the  divine  system.  They 
insist  that  God  makes  them  all  sometimes  the  means,  and  always 
the  occasion,  of  superior  good.  They  say  much  about  the  divine 
supremacy.  They  insist  that  God  is  concerned  in  all  events, 
and  guides  all  the  views,  designs,  and  voluntary  actions  of  moral 
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agents.  They  say  much  about  the  decrees  of  Gk)d.  They  in- 
sist that  he  hath  chosen  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  predesti- 
nated others  to  everlasting  ruin ;  that  he  hath  brought  both 
natural  and  moral  evils  into  his  original  plan  ;  that  he  hath  im- 
mutably fixed  the  characters  and  conditions  of  all  intelligent 
beings ;  that  he  hath  established  an  intimate  and  indissoluble 
connection  between  causes  and  effects,  means  and  ends,  both  in 
the  natural  and  moral  world  ;  or,  to  say  all  in  fewer  words,  that 
he  hath,  from  eternity,  fore-ordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass. 
They  say  much  about  the  fall  of  man,  the  moral  corruption  of 
human  nature,  the  perishing  state  of  sinners,  the  grace  of  God 
in  providing  a  Saviour,  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  the  applica- 
tion of  redemption,  the  irresistible  agency  of  God  in  the  reno- 
vation of  the  heart,  and  the  power  and  faithfulness  of  God  in  the 
final  perseverance  of  saints.  These  doctrines  lie  in  the  way  of 
those  who  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  (Jod.  For  they  grow 
out  of  the  root,  and  spread  through  all  the  branches  of  the  gos- 
pel. The  gospel  therefore  cannot  possibly  be  laid  open  in  its 
original  source,  extensive  nature,  and  final  influence,  without 
setting  these  doctrines  in  a  full  and  fair  light.  Besides,  those 
who  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  consider  these  doctrines 
as  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  the  gospel,  and  the  best  adapted  to 
awaken  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  spirit  of  devotion  in  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  their  hearers.  Accordingly  they  make  these 
the  leading  subjects  of  their  public  discourses.  And  though 
they  often  treat  on  other  less  interesting  topics,  yet  they  are 
careful  to  say  nothing  which  may  serve  either  to  obscure  the 
evidence,  or  weaken  the  importance,  of  these  distinguishing 
articles  of  the  glorious  gospel. 

3.  We  hence  see  why  faithful  ministers  are  so  much  more 
apt  than  others,  to  irritate  and  displease  men  in  their  preaching. 
This  difference  among  preachers  is  often  observed  and  men- 
tioned by  their  hearers,  who  generally  entertain  very  diflFerent 
opinions  about  it.  While  some  look  upon  it  as  very  strange 
and  unaccoimtable,  others,  without  the  least  hesitation,  ascribe 
it  to  the  worst  of  causes.  But  we  may  easily  discover  the  truth 
of  the  case,  if  we  only  attend  to  what  has  been  said.  Faithful 
ministers  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  by  which  they  rep- 
resent every  thing  in  a  disagreeable  light  to  sinners.  By  open- 
ing the  gospel  scheme,  they  make  it  appear  that  every  creature, 
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every  object,  and  every  event  in  the  universe  shall  serve  to  saTe, 
or  destroy  the  enemies  of  truth,  just  as  God  absolutely  deter^ 
mined  from  eternity.  If  they  treat  of  the  divine  decrees,  they 
make  this  appear.  If  they  treat  of  the  divine  sovereignty,  they 
make  this  appear.  If  they  treat  of  the  divine  agency,  tiiey 
make  this  appear.  If  they  treat  of  the  common  course  of 
providence,  they  make  thi^  appear.  In  short,  if  they  treat  of 
any  other  truth,  they  carry  it  so  far  as  to  make  this  appear. 
For  they  always  treat  every  subject  in  its  intimate  connection 
with  the  one  great  scheme  which  comprises  all  the  designs,  all 
the  creatures,  and  all  the  works  of  God.  And  viewed  in  this 
light,  one  thing  is  nearly  as  disagreeable  as  another  to  every 
carnal  heart.  Grace  is  as  disagreeable  as  justice;  heaven  as 
disagreeable  as  hell ;  time  as  disagreeable  as  eternity ;  pros- 
perity as  disagreeable  as  adversity ;  the  promises  of  the  gospel 
as  disagreeable  as  its  most  awful  threatenings.  For  all  these 
things  stand  equally  prepared  to  destroy  every  one  of  those 
whom  God  designs  should  be  finally  destroyed.  But  some 
preachers  never  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God;  and,  of 
consequence  never  display  any  one  truth,  nor  any  one  object  in 
this  full  and  important  light.  Hence  they  never  preach  any 
thing  which  is  very  displeasing  to  sinners,  who  are  willing  to 
hear,  at  least  some  part  of  the  truth,  about  the  most  important 
subjects.  In  particular,  they  can  bear  to  hear  that  God  decrees 
some  things,  that  he  acts  as  sovereign  in  some  cases,  that  he 
governs  them  in  some  respects,  that  he  disposes  of  some  of  their 
interests,  and  indeed,  that  he  intends  to  punish  some  of  the 
most  incorrigible  of  the  human  race,  in  a  foture  state.  But 
when  they  hear  divine  truths  carried  in  their  full  latitude  and 
extent,  through  all  their  relations  and  connections  in  the  great 
and  comprehensive  scheme  of  redemption,  their  hearts  rise,  and 
they  can  no  longer  sit  with  ease  or  patience  under  the  preached 
gospel.  The  whole  truth  is  infinitely  too  much  for  their  proud 
hearts  to  endure.  It  is  neither  strange  nor  new  therefore,  that 
faithful  ministers  should  give  peculiar  ofience  to  sinners,  who 
have  always  been  displeased  with  such  preachers. 

Paul,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  every  way  qualified  to  jMPeach 
the  gospel  to  the  best  advantage.  He  was  a  man  of  learning, 
a  man  of  eloquence,  a  man  of  prudence,  and  a  maa  deeidy 
acquainted  witji  human  nature,  and  the  most  engaging  modes 
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of  address.  He  very  well  knew  how  to  please  mankind^  and 
he  spared  no  pains  to  please  them,  so  far  as  the  genius  of  the 
gospel  and  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  would  permit  him 
to  do  it.  This  he  assures  us  in  the  strongest  terms.  "  Give 
none  offence/*  says  he  to  the  Corinthians,  "  neither  to  the  Jews, 
nor  the  Gtentiles,  nor  to  the  church  of  God.  Even  as  I  please 
all  men  in  aU  tldngs,  not  seeking  mine  own  profit,  but  the  profit 
of  many,  that  they  may  be  saved.'*  "  For  though  I  be  free 
from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made  myself  servant  to  all,  that  I 
might  gain  the  more.  And  unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew, 
that  I  might  gain  the  Jews ;  to  them  that  are  under  the  law, 
as  under  Ihe  law,  that  I  might  gain  ihem  that  are  imder  the 
law ;  to  tiiem  that  are  without  law,  as  without  law  (being  not 
without  law  to  God,  but  under  law  to  Christ),  that  I  might  gain 
them  that  are  without  law.  To  the  weak  became  I  as  weak, 
that  I  might  gain  the  weak ;  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some."  But  notwithstanding 
^  this  prudence,  condescension,  and  winning  address,  the 
apostle  highly  displeased  many  by  his  preaching.  When  he 
preached  at  Damascus,  he  displeased  the  Jews  so  much  that 
they  took  counsel  to  kiU  him.  When  he  went  from  Damascus 
to  Jerusalem,  he  there  raised  the  resentment  of  some  so  high 
that  they  went  about  to  slay  him.  At  Antioch,  they  expelled 
him  out  of  their  coasts  for  preaching.  At  Thessalonica  they 
were  so  exasperated  at  his  doctrines  that  they  beset  the  house 
where  he  was,  with  a  determination  to  destroy  him.  Nor  is  this 
all ;  for  even  his  friends,  it  seems,  once  forsook  him  for  preach- 
ing too  plainly.  "  At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me, 
but  all  men  forsook  me ;  I  pray  God  that  it  may  not  be  laid  to 
their  charge.  Notwithstanding,  the  Lord  stood  with  me,  and 
strengthened  me ;  that  by  me  the  preaching  might  be  fully 
known,  and  that  all  the  Gentiles  might  hear."  These  are  plain 
facts  ;  which  carry  convincing  evidence  that  no  faithful  min- 
isters can  possibly  exhibit  divine  truths,  as  they  lie  connected 
in  the  divne  counsel,  without  giving  offence  to  sinners.  The 
gospel  thus  fully  displayed,  always  did  and  always  must  give 
offence  to  those  whose  hearts  and  deeds  are  evil. 

4.  Faithful  preachers  are  weighty  and  powerful  preachers. 
Their  discourses  have  a  peculiar  energy,  which,  we  often  see, 
bears  down  the  minds  of  a  whole  assembly.    Not  a  single  per- 
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son  is  able  to  resist  their  weight  and  influence.  This  is  not  so 
much  owing  to  the  manner  of  their  speaking,  as  to  the  impor- 
tance and  perspicuity  of  what  they  deliver.  They  plainly  and 
fully  lay  open  the  gospel  scheme,  and  thereby  lay  open  the 
nature  and  importance  of  all  created  and  uncreated  objects,  as 
they  stand  connected  with  it.  And  this  at  once  gives  both 
meaning  and  weight  to  every  expression  tliey  use.  Accord- 
ingly, when  they  speak  of  God,  they  are  understood  to  mean 
that  Being  who  exists  of  himself,  who  determines  all  events, 
who  worketh  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will, 
and  who  carries  in  his  hand  the  eternal  interests  of  the  whole 
creation.  When  they  speak  of  the  law  of  God,  they  are  undeiv 
stood  to  mean  a  law  which  requires  perfect  obedience,  on  pain 
of  his  eternal  displeasure.  When  they  speak  of  the  justice  of 
God,  they  are  understood  to  mean  that  justice  which  will  doom 
all  the  finally  impenitent  to  endless  perdition.  When  they 
speak  of  the  mercy  of  God,  they  are  understood  to  mean  that 
sovereign  mercy  which  saves  one  sinner,  and  which  leaves  an- 
other to  perish  in  his  sins  forever.  When  they  speak  of  love  to 
God,  they  are  understood  to  mean  that  impartial,  universal 
disinterested  charity,  which  never  seeks  her  own,  but  always 
prefers  the  divine  glory  and  the  general  good  to  the  personal 
happiness  of  any  individual.  When  they  speak  of  submission 
to  God,  they  are  understood  to  mean  absolute,  unconditional 
submission.  When  they  speak  of  obedience  to  the  divine  comr 
mands,  they  are  understood  to  mean  nothing  short  of  true 
holiness.  When  they  speak  of  regeneration,  they  are  under- 
stood to  mean  the  renovation  of  the  heart  by  the  Divine  Spirit 
When  they  speak  of  saints,  they  are  understood  to  mean  the  elect 
of  God,  vessels  of  mercy,  and  heirs  of  glory.  And  when  they 
speak  of  sinners,  they  are  understood  to  mean  totally  depraved, 
guilty,  hell  deserving  creatures,  who  are  constantly  exposed  to 
eternal  destruction.  In  short,  let  them  treat  on  what  subject 
they  will,  their  meaning  is  both  plain  and  important ;  wliich 
gives  a  peculiar  weight  and  energy  to  every  word  they  speak. 

Besides,  they  have  the  advantage  of  speaking  under  the 
united  weight  and  influence  of  the  whole  of  the  divine  system. 

As  they  consider  every  subject  in  connection  with  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  so  the  whole  counsel  of  God  seems  to  be  more  or 
less  brought  into  view  by  every  subject  they  handle,  which  neo- 
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esearily  gives  it  additional  force  and  solemnity.  For  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  inseparably  connects  time  and  eternity,  heaven 
and  hell,  all  worlds,  and  all  beings  in  ilie  universe.  And  every 
truth  exhibited  in  such  a  connection  as  this,  must  appear  un- 
speakably weighty  and  solemn  to  every  discerning  mind.  Hence 
the  preaching  has  a  superior  power  to  seize  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men ;  and  the  gospel  as  it  falls  from  their  lips,  falls, 
as  our  Saviour  says,  like  a  weighty  stone,  which  will  grind 
every  opposer  to  powder.     Hence, 

6.  It  is  of  vast  importance  that  those  who  undertake  to  preach 
the  gospel,  should  make  it  appear  as  it  really  is,  one  great,  com- 
prehensive, and  perfectly  connected  scheme.  This  is  the  apos- 
tolic mode  of  preaching ;  and  this  is  the  best  mode  of  preach- 
ing that  ministers  can  possibly  pursue.  There  is  no  other,  as 
we  have  just  observed,  which  will  give  their  discourses  such  a 
superior  weight  and  solemnity.  But  besides  this  advantage, 
they  will  derive  many  others  of  equal  importance,  from  exhibit- 
ing the  full  import  and  extent  of  the  gospel. 

One  is,  they  will  preach  much  more  consistently.  This  is  a 
point  worthy  of  their  particular  and  constant  attention.  For 
consistency  is  the  beauty  and  ornament,  if  not  the  essence  of 
good  preaching.  And  this  arises  from  considering  the  relation 
which  one  truth  bears  to  another,  and  which  eoch  bears  to  the 
whole  counsel  of  God.  While  preachers  lay  open  this  uniform 
scheme,  they  are  obliged  to  keep  the  general  connection  of 
divine  truth  in  view ;  which  will  naturally  produce  a  beautiful 
consistency  through  all  their  discourses.  But,  whenever  they 
explode  systems,  and  despise  forms  in  preaching,  they  are  per- 
petually liable  to  fall  into  the  grossest  contradiction  and  absurd- 
ities. And  indeed  we  find  this  too  often  exemplified.  A  series 
of  inconsistency  runs  through  the  whole  course  of  some  men's 
preaching.  They  not  only  contradict  in  one  discourse  what 
they  have  said  in  another,  but  they  say  and  unsay,  assert  and 
deny,  the  same  things  in  the  same  discourse.  Such  inconsis- 
tency is  very  disagreeable  and  detrimental  in  preaching.  It 
strengthens  infidels,  and  wounds  the  feelings  of  believers.  And 
therefore,  to  avoid  this,  it  is  of  absolute  importance  that  minis- 
ters should  preach  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

Again :  Tliey  must  preach  in  this  manner,  if  they  wish  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  false  teachers,  who  corrupt  the  gospel, 
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and  destroy  the  souls  of  men.  Such  teachers,  amidst  all  their 
follies  and  absurdities,  always  preach  some  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  truth.  The  best  way,  therefore,  to  expose  their  errors 
and  to  defeat  their  influence,  is,  to  preach  the  whole  truth,  or 
declare  tlie  whole  counsel  of  God,  which  contains  that  perfectly 
uniform  and  consistent  scheme  of  religion,  which  stands  opposed 
to  all  the  dreams  and  delusions  of  weak  and  wicked  men.  If 
any  preacher  will  only  lay  open  the  great  design,  the  full  extent, 
and  final  operation  of  the  gospel,  he  will  effectually  distinguish 
his  character,  and  convince  every  hearer  that  he  is  no  Arminian, 
no  Antinomian,  no  Socinian,  no  Arian,  no  Universalist,  no  Deist. 
And  surely  every  faithful  minister  must  feel  the  importance  of 
distinguishing  himself  from  the  various  species  of  heretics,  in 
order  to  discountenance  error,  and  throw  the  whole  weight  of 
his  influence  into  the  scale  of  truth. 

Again  :  By  preaching  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  ministers  will 
convey  the  largest  portion  of  knowledge  to  their  hearers.  Those 
preachers  who  perpetually  swim  upon  the  surface  of  the  gospel, 
never  teach  their  people  any  real  knowledge  of  the  great  sys- 
tem of  Christianity.  For  no  subject  in  divinity  can  be  said  to 
be  really  known,  without  being  known  in  its  various  connec- 
tions with  the  other  branches  of  divinity,  and  with  the  general 
scheme  of  divine  grace.  But  superficial  preachers,  who  never 
lay  open  the  gospel  as  one  great,  uniform,  consistent  design, 
never  represent  one  doctrine  of  religion  in  its  full  and  proper 
connection.  Hence  they  never  convey  much  real  instruction  to 
their  hearers,  by  their  vague  and  indeterminate  preaching.  But 
those  who  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God  are  always  instruc- 
tive. They  truly  enlighten  the  minds,  and  enlarge  the  views  of 
their  hearers,  by  every  sermon  they  preach.  For,  in  every  dis- 
course, they  further  unfold  some  part  of  the  great  design  of  the 
Deity.  And  after  their  hearers  have  once  become  acquainted 
with  the  general  scheme  of  the  gospel,  they  will  receive  instruc- 
tion with  peculiar  ease  and  avidity.  Common  people  are  capa- 
ble of  understanding  the  gospel,  if  it  be  plamly  and  fuUy  exhib 
ited.  Their  ignorance,  therefore,  which  is  so  often  complained 
of,  is  more  owing  to  a  want  of  opportunity  than  to  a  want  oi 
capacity  or  disposition  to  learn.  Let  ministers  only  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  and  it  will  soon  appear,  that  their  people 
are  very  ready  and  very  able  to  understand  the  gospel. 
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Once  more :  Ministers  must  declare  not  only  tne  trutn,  but 
the  whole  truth  in  their  preaching,  if  they  mean  to  be  faithful 
either  to  themselves,  or  to  their  people.  So  Paul  thought.  "  I 
am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  For  I  have  not  shunned 
to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God."  He  sincerely 
aimed  to  represent  God  and  Christ,  and  heaven  and  hell,  and 
all  beings  and  all  objects  in  the  very  same  light  in  which  he 
really  expected  they  would  finally  appear,  at  the  winding  up  of 
the  glorious  gospel.  By  this  mode  of  preaching,  he  told  his 
hearers  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  ;  and  so  did  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  to  save  them  from  ruin,  and  to  raise  them  to  hap- 
piness. This  was  real  faithfulness  to  them,  and  to  himself. 
Arid  this  accordingly  gave  him  inward  peace  and  satisfaction 
of  mind,  and  made  him  feel  that  he  had  been  an  honest  and 
faithful  minister  of  Christ.  If  ministers,  then,  wish  to  be  pure 
from  the  blood  of  all  men,  and  to  gain  the  approbation  of  God 
and  of  their  own  minds,  they  must  declare,  with  fidelity  and 
plainness,  the  wh6le  counsel  of  God.  Nothing  short  of  this  can 
entitle  them  to  the  present  character  and  future  rewards  of  the 
faithful. 

I  now  beg  leave,  according  to  a  long-established  custom  on 
these  occasions,  to  apply  this  discourse  to  my  Fathers  and 
Brethren  in  the  ministry. 

Reverend  Sirs,  —  My  subject  suggests  one  distinguishing 
mark  of  ministerial  fidelity.  And  it  deeply  concerns  us  to  in- 
quire and  determine,  whether  we  have  this  mark  in  our  favor. 
Let  us  then  seriously  ask,  and  permit  conscience  to  answer, 
such  questions  as  these  —  Have  we  really  intended  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  without  the  least  ambiguity  or  re- 
serve ?  Have  we  honestly  endeavored,  as  far  as  our  opportuni- 
ties and  abilities  would  permit,  to  make  our  people  know  all  that 
we  know  about  the  gospel,  which  comprises  all  the  designs  and 
operations  of  the  Deity  ?  Some,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  never 
mean  to  let  their  people  know  their  religious  sentiments,  from 
the  day  of  their  ordination  to  the  day  of  their  death.  And  their 
people  never  will  know  them,  until  the  gospel  shall  disclose  the 
secrets  of  all  men  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  There  is 
reason  to  fear  this  from  a  fact  which,  I  believe,  many  wish  to 
conceal,  but  which,  I  presume,  none  will  dare  to  deny.  The 
fact  alluded  to  is  this.    The  people  are  much  more  Calvinistic 
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in  their  religious  principles  than  the  ministers  are.  There  is, 
perhaps,  scarcely  a  congregation  in  New  England,  where  the 
majority  are  not  friendly  to  our  shorter  Catechism,  and  the 
leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  they  are  explained  and  main- 
tained by  Calvinistic  divines.  But  are  there  not  many  min- 
isters, who  totally  explode  this  scheme  of  doctrines ;  and  em- 
brace opinions  which  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  any  system 
of  religion,  which  takes  its  origin  from  the  eternal  purpose  or 
decree  of  God  ?  And  do  not  such  ministers  as  these  make  use 
of  every  art  and  subterfuge  to  conceal  their  sentiments  ?  Do 
they  not  preach  in  a  dark,  ambiguous,  desultory  manner,  lest 
their  characters  should  be  distinguished  from  other  men's,  and 
their  principles  from  the  true  principles  of  the  gospel  ? 

Are  we  thus,  my  Fathers  and  Brethren?  —  are  we  of  this 
number,  who  thus  shun  to  appear  in  their  true  characters,  and 
to  become  transparent  to  the  view  of  the  world  ?  K  we  are 
honest  men,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  light.  There  is 
a  dignity  in  transparency,  which  universally  commands  esteem 
and  respect.  But  there  is  a  meanness  which  wants  a  name, 
in  a  minister's  flying  to  shelters  or  subterfuges,  to  hide  himself 
from  the  public  eye.  Shall  we  then,  my  Brethren,  who  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  who  are  the  light  of  tiie  world,  and  who  hold 
the  torch  of  divine  truth  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  darkness  and 
error  from  the  paths  of  men ;  —  shall  we  put  out  our  light,  or 
hide  it  under  a  bushel  ?  No  :  let  us  trim  our  lamps,  and  make 
them  shine,  that  those  who  are  blind  may  see,  and  those  who  see 
may  be  blind. 

Our  subject  next  speaks  to  him,  who  is  this  day  to  commence 
a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  Grod. 

Dear  Sir,  —  We  have  endeavored,  in  this  discourse,  to  display 
the  nature  and  importance  of  a  minister's  duty,  with  a  particu- 
lar view  to  your  benefit  on  this  solemn  occasion.  And  if  the 
gospel  has  taken  possession  of  your  own  heart,  there  is  nothing 
which  you  more  ardently  wish,  than  to  unfold  its  divine  mys- 
teries for  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  sinners.  This  impor- 
tant, this  delightful  service,  God  seems  about  to  assign  you. 
Such  a  distinguishing  privilege  demands  your  most  grateful 
acceptance,  and  most  faithful  improvement.  The  work  indeed 
is  great.  And  it  must  appear  great  to  you,  if  your  mind  is 
awake,  and  looks  forward  to  the  final  issue  of  the  gospel ;  which 
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will  eventually  fix  your  own  soul,  and  the  souls  of  your  hearers 
in  a  state  of  endless  joy  or  endless  wo.  But  having  once  put 
your  hand  to  the  plow,  you  must  never  look  back.  Your  cause 
is  the  cause  of  God  and  of  all  holy  beings,  which  therefore  must 
never  be  deserted.  You  may  expect  to  be  called  to  great  and 
constant  exertions.  You  must  read  much,  think  much,  pray 
much,  watch  much,  deny  yourself  much,  if  you  wish  to  possess 
that  knowledge  and  fortitude,  which  will  enable  you  to  declare 
the  whole  coimsel  of  God.  Tiiis  mode  of  preaching  always 
tends  to  awaken  the  enmity  and  opposition  of  the  human  heart, 
and  to  raise  the  resentment  and  obloquy  of  sinners  against  the 
faitliful  ministers  of  Christ.  You  may  therefore  lay  your  ac- 
coimt,  that  some  will  become  your  enemies,  because  you  tell 
them  the  truth.  But  let  none  of  these  things  move  you,  neither 
count  any  object  too  dear  to  be  sacrificed  in  tlie  cause  of  truth. 
For  the  value  and  importance  of  every  created  object,  is  to  be 
estimated  according  to  its  tendency  to  accomplish  the  gospel 
scheme ;  which  contains  all  tliat  is  truly  valuable  to  you,  or  to 
any  other  intelligent  being.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  there- 
fore by  promoting  the  gospel,  which  will  eflfectually  secure  the 
present  and  future  interests  of  all  its  friends.  Only  take  good 
care  of  the  gospel,  and  the  gospel  will  take  good  care  of  you. 

Be  entreated  then  to  preach  with  all  possible  plainness  and 
freedom.  Unbosom  yourself  to  your  people.  Let  them  see 
your  heart.  Make  them  feel  more  or  less,  in  every  sermon,  the 
imited  influence  and  weight  of  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Aim 
your  discourses  directly  at  their  hearts  and  consciences.  And 
endeavor,  if  possible,  to  make  them  see  and  feel  the  gospel,  just 
as  they  must  all  see  and  feel  it,  at  the  day  of  judgment.  This 
is  your  wisdom,  as  well  as  duty.  For,  please  to  remember,  if 
you  conceal  the  gospel,  the  gospel  will  not  conceal  you.  Kyou 
neglect  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  the  whole  counsel 
of  God  shall  yet  be  declared ;  and,  among  other  dreadful  secrets, 
your  unfaithfulness  shall  be  declared  before  your  people,  and 
before  the  whole  assembled  universe.  Hence  says  our  Lord  to 
his  ministers,  "  There  is  nothing  covered,  that  shall  not  be  re- 
vealed ;  and  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known.  What  I  tell  you  in 
darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light ;  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear, 
that  preach  ye  upon  the  house  tops."  Your  time  is  short.  You 
must  soon,  at  longest,  take  a  final  leave  of  the  dear  people  of 
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your  charge.  If  you  are  unfaithful,  how  can  you  bear  to  leave 
them  ?  Your  conscience  will  forbid  you  to  say,  "  I  take  you  to 
record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  For 
I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God." 
And  if  you  cannot  bear  to  leave  them,  how  can  you  bear  to  meet 
them  before  the  supreme  tribunal ;  where  the  gospel  will  appear 
infinitely  different  from  what  you  represented,  and  from  what 
they  expected  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  plainly  and 
faitiifully  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  you  will  make  the 
gospel  appear  in  the  same  light  in  which  it  will  appear  to  you, 
to  your  people,  and  to  all  intelligences  at  the  great  and  last  day. 
And  be  assured  that  that  day,  however  tremendous  to  others, 
shall  be  joyful  to  you ;  for  that  day  shall  fully  reveal,  and  com- 
pletely reward  your  fidelity. 

I  have  only  to  address  one  word  to  the  church  and  people  in 
this  place. 

Brethren  and  Friends,  —  If  the  gospel  involves  all  your  in- 
terests for  time  and  eternity,  if  it  must  sooner  or  later  be  fully 
known  and  sensibly  felt  by  every  immortal  soul  among  you, 
can  you  desire  to  have  it  concealed  from  your  knowledge? 
Can  you  wish  to  be  deceived  in  a  point  of  such  infinite  weight 
and  magnitude  ?  Let  me  therefore  earnestly  entreat  each  of 
you  to  adopt  the  language  of  good  old  Eli  to  the  young  prophet 
Samuel,  who  was  sent  to  him  with  a  heavy  message  from 
heaven.  "  What  is  the  thing  that  the  Lord  hath  said  unto 
thee  ?  I  pray  thee  hide  it  not  from  me ;  (Jod  do  so  to  thee, 
and  more  also,  if  thou  hide  any  thing  from  me,  of  all  the  things 
that  he  said  unto  thee." 
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IfmSIEBS  WHOLLY  GIVEN  TO  TIEIE  WOBK. 


PBBACHED  AT  THB  OBDINATION  OF  MR.  ELIAS  DUDLEY,  TO  THE  PASTORAL  CABB  OF 
THE  CHURCH  IK  OXFORD,  APRIL  18,  1791. 


Meditate  upon  these  things;  glre  fhyeelf  wholly  to  them.  — 1  Timothy  4:  15. 

The  apostle  having  given,  in  the  course  of  this  epistle,  a  va- 
riety of  instructions  to  Timothy,  finally  sums  up  the  whole  in 
the  words  I  have  read.  "  Meditate  upon  these  things ;  give  thy- 
self wholly  to  them.'*  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Though 
I  have  given  you  many  and  various  wammgs  and  directions 
respecting  your  ofiice,  yet  all  these  may  be  comprised  in  this 
short  and  comprehensive  injunction,  Give  thyself  wholly  to  the 
ministry."  Agreeably,  therefore,  to  the  spirit  of  the  text  and  the 
business  of  the  present  occasion,  we  shall  endeavor  to  illustrate 
this  general  truth, — that  ministers  must  give  themselves  wholly 
to  their  work. 

In  order  to  set  this  subject  in  a  plain  and  practical  light,  I 
shall  consider  how  ministers  must  give  themselves  wholly  to 
their  work ;  and  tlien  suggest  several  reasons  why  they  must 
give  themselves  wholly  to  it. 

The  work  of  the  ministry  is  a  great  and  arduous  work.  This 
appears  from  the  various  appellations  which  the  Scripture  gives 
to  those  who  undertake  it.  Ministers  are  called  laborers  and 
soldiers,  to  denote  the  exertions  and  fatigue  which  attend  their 
work.  They  are  called  overseers  and  watchmen,  to  intimate 
the  care  and  concern  which  accompany  their  office.    They  are 
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called  shepherds,  and  pastors,  and  teachers,  and  stewards,  to 
signify  the  various  duties  of  leading,  of  guiding,  and  instructing 
the  people  of  their  charge.  A  work  which  contains  so  many 
and  so  important  branches  of  duty,  must  be  a  very  difficult  and 
laborious  work,  and,  of  course,  must  require  those  who  under- 
take it,  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  it.  But  how  ministers 
must  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  is  the  point  which 
falls  first  under  consideration. 

And  here  I  shall  begin  with  observing, 

1.  That  ministers  must  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work, 
by  giving  their  hearts  to  it. 

No  man  ever  gives  himself  wholly  to  any  business  to  which 
his  heart  is  opposed.  No  man,  therefore,  ever  gives  himself 
wholly  to  the  ministry,  while  his  heart  disrelishes  the  duties  and 
designs  of  that  sacred  employment.  The  minister,  then,  who 
gives  himself  wholly  to  his  work,  loves  the  gospel  and  feels 
heartily  engaged  to  promote  its  great  and  important  designs. 
He  pursues  the  ministry,  "  not  of  constraint,  but  willingly ; " 
not  because  no  other  business  happens  to  fall  in  his  way,  but 
because  there  is  no  other  business  in  the  world  to  which  his 
heart  is  so  much  attached.  He  loves  his  work.  He  enjoys  a 
pleasure  in  discharging  every  branch  of  duty  which  belongs  to 
his  oflSce.  Christ,  as  a  preacher,  gave  himself  wholly  to  his 
work.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  pursuing  it  with  pleasure  and 
delight.  He  came  weary  and  faint  to  Jacob's  well,  but  yet  he 
chose  to  feed  and  nourish  the  souls  of  others,  rather  than  to 
feed  and  nourish  his  own  body.  For  while  his  disciples  went  to 
procure  refreshment,  he  sat  down  and  taught  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  with  saving  success.  And  when  they  returned  and 
invited  him  to  eat,  he  replied,  "  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know 
not  of."  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and 
to  finish  his  work." 

Paul  likewise  gave  his  heart  so  much  to  the  ministry,  as  to 
esteem  it  a  great  and  distinguishing  privilege.  "  I  thank  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord,"  says  he,  "  who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that  he 
counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry."  His  life 
was  bound  up  in  bis  work.  This  he  intimates  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians.  "  Brethren,  we  were  comforted  over  you  in  all  our  afflic- 
tion and  distress  by  your  faith :  for  we  now  live,  if  ye  stand  fast 
in  the  Lord."    And  as  his  benevolent  heart  was  filled  with  joy 
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at  the  prospect  of  men's  being  saved,  so  it  was  wounded  with 
sorrow  and  deep  distress  at  the  prospect  of  their  being  lost. 
Hence  he  says  to  the  Jews,  "  Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  might  be  saved."  The 
truth  and  sincerity  of  this  declaration  appears  from  another, 
still  more  solemn  and  striking.  "  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I 
lie  not,  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  I  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my 
heart.  For  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ, 
for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh."  Nor  did 
he  feel  less  tenderness  and  concern  for  those  in  Galatia,  whom 
he  addresses  with  more  than  paternal  affection.  ^^My  little 
children,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again,  until  Christ  be 
formed  in  you."  Such  are  the  feelings  of  those  who  give  them- 
selves wholly  to  the  ministry.  Their  hearts  are  so  absorbed  in 
their  work,  that  it  becomes  the  source  of  their  highest  joys  and 
deepest  sorrows. 

2.  Ministers  must  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  by 
giving  their  thoughts  to  it. 

This  the  apostle  plainly  suggests  in  the  text.  "  Meditate  upon 
these  things."  Men  always  meditate  upon  their  supreme  object 
of  pursuit.  That  to  which  any  person  wholly  devotes  himself, 
naturally  engrosses  all  his  thoughts  and  attention.  His  mind  is 
perpetually  recurring  to  it,  and  with  difficulty  is  diverted  from 
it.  It  follows  him  into  all  places  and  into  all  companies,  and 
directs  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct.  The  husbandman,  who 
gives  himself  wholly  to  his  calling,  employs  his  thoughts  more 
than  his  hands  in  his  daily  business.  This  lies  upon  his  mind 
not  only  in  the  hours  of  labor,  but  in  moments  of  leisure.  He 
is  perpetually  thinking  and  contriving  how  to  plan  and  perform 
his  business  with  the  greatest  ease  and  despatch.  He  has  his 
fields,  his  pastures  and  meadows,  in  habitual  contemplation,  and 
racks  his  invention  to  discover  the  best  modes  of  cultivation  and 
improvement.  He  lays  himself  out  to  provide  laborers  and  all 
necessary  implements  to  carry  on  his  work.  In  short,  his  busi- 
ness employs  his  thoughts  when  he  lies  down,  and  when  he  rises 
up ;  when  he  goes  out,  and  when  he  comes  in ;  when  he  is  at 
home,  and  when  he  is  abroad. 

So  the  minister  of  the  gospel  should  give  all  his  thoughts  and 
attention  to  his  work.    He  should  meditate  upon  the  nature 
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and  importance  of  bis  business,  as  well  as  upon  bis  own  peculiar 
gifts  and  talents,  in  order  to  discover  the  best  rules  and  modes 
of  conduct  for  bim  to  observe,  in  tbe  discbarge  of  bis  office.  He 
sbould  often  reflect  upon  tbe  circumstances,  connections  and 
movements  of  bis  people,  and  endeavor  to  learn,  as  far  as  posd- 
ble,  tbe  peculiar  genius,  disposition,  character  and  capacity,  of 
eacb  individual.  He  sbould  watcb  tbe  most  favorable  seasons 
of  giving  tbem  advice,  instruction,  consolation  and  reproof.  He 
sbould  attentively  eye  tbe  band  of  God,  tbat  tbe  voice  of  bis  dis- 
courses may  follow  tbe  voice  of  God  in  bis  providence.  He 
sbould  lay  bimself  out  in  bis  work,  and  be  always  studying  to 
fumisb  bimself  more  and  more  for  every  branch  of  bis  office. 
He  sbould  embrace  every  opportunity  of  acquainting  bimself 
with  tbe  most  perfect  and  best  approved  models  of  preaching, 
and  provide  all  tbe  helps  which  be  can  possibly  obtain,  both 
from  men  and  from  books.  In  a  word,  bis  eyes,  bis  ears,  bis 
heart  sbould  be  always  open  to  any  thing  and  to  every  thing, 
which  can  either  assist  or  encourage  him  in  his  sacred  employ- 
ment. 

8.  Ministers  must  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  by 
giving  their  studies  to  it. 

The  apostle  exhorts  Timothy  to  "  give  attendance  to  reading." 
This  includes  study  and  thinking,  and  every  mode  of  intellect- 
ual improvement.  Ministers  should  be  men  of  reading  and 
close  application.  They  cannot  carry  their  studies  and  re- 
searches too  far,  provided  they  neither  injure  their  health,  nor 
infringe  upon  the  other  branches  of  their  duty.  But  they,  like 
all  other  men,  should  always  read  with  a  particular  reference  to 
their  own  profession.  Tbe  farmer,  tbe  merchant,  the  politician 
and  tbe  minister,  may  read  tbe  same  books,  and  read  tbem  with 
equal  advantage,  if  eacb  will  read  with  a  direct  view  to  bis  own 
particular  calling.  Ministers  may  read  any  book,  they  may 
study  any  subject,  which  can  serve  to  furnish  them  for  the 
duties  of  their  office.  This  sbould  be  their  invariable  and  ulti- 
mate object  in  reading  both  sacred  and  profane  authors. 

They  are  to  read  tbe  Scriptures,  and  examine  every  chapter, 
every  verse,  and  every  word ;  not  merely  to  direct  their  own 
faith  and  practice,  but  to  direct  the  faith  and  practice  of  others. 
They  are  to  read  the  various  systems  of  divinity ;  not  merely  to 
know  the  various  opinions  of  men,  but  to  discover  and  main- 
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tain  the  truth  in  opposition  to  error.  They  are  to  read  philoso- 
phy ;  not  merely  to  shine  in  that  particular  science,  but  to  enlarge 
their  views  of  the  works  and  character  of  the  great  Jehovah. 
They  are  to  read  metaphysics  ;  not  merely  to  learn  the  art  of 
sophistry,  but  to  be  able  to  meet  the  enemies  of  truth  upon  their 
own  ground,  and  with  their  own  weapons.  They  are  to  read 
history ;  not  merely  to  know  what  has  happened  in  the  several 
ages  of  the  world,  but  to  discover  the  hand  of  God  and  the 
heart  of  man,  in  all  the  revolutions  of  time.  They  are  to  read 
politics ;  not  merely  to  become  politicians,  but  to  be  able  to  ex- 
plain and  inculcate  the  various  duties  of  all  ranks  and  classes 
of  men.  They  are  to  read  deep  and  well  written  tragedies ;  not 
merely  to  gratify  their  taste  and  consume  their  time,  but  to  dis- 
cover the  secrets  of  human  nature,  and  the  nearest  passages  to 
the  human  heart.  They  are  to  read  the  most  elegant  writers  in 
general ;  not  merely  to  gain  flowers  to  adorn  their  subjects,  but 
to  supply  them  with  the  best  words  and  with  the  best  images, 
to  illustrate  the  sentiments  which  they  wish  to  inculcate.  These 
spoils,  taken  from  the  enemies  of  truth,  they  may  lawfully  em- 
ploy in  the  service  of  God;  just  as  he  employed  the  spoils 
of  his  enemies  to  furnish  his  tabernacle  and  temple,  and  to 
clothe  his  priests.  And  indeed  if  they  do  give  themselves 
wholly  to  their  work,  they  will  consecrate  all  their  literary  ac- 
quisitions and  improvements  to  the  work  of  the  sanctuary. 

4.  Ministers  must  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  by 
devoting  all  their  time  to  it. 

They  may  employ  their  whole  time  in  their  work ;  because  it 
is  a  work  which  may  be  done,  not  only  on  the  first  and  the  last, 
but  on  every  day  of  the  week.  In  this  respect,  it  is  a  peculiar 
employment.  Other  men  are  required  to  labor  only  six  days 
in  seven ;  but  ministers  arc  obliged  to  spend  all  their  time  in 
the  discharge  of  their  office.  When  God  consecrated  the  tribe 
of  Levi  to  the  priesthood,  he  consecrated  all  their  time  to  his 
service.  He  discharged  them  from  labor,  from  war  and  from 
government,  and  required  them  to  pursue  their  sacred  work 
without  interruption  and  without  intermission.  A  minister's 
time  is  all  consecrated  and  devoted  time.  He  has  none,  there- 
fore, to  spend  in  idleness,  in  secular  employments,  or  in  any  pur- 
suits foreign  from  his  own  profession.  Nor  will  he  find  the 
least  occasion  of  using  any  of  these  methods  of  consuming. 
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or  rather,  of  killing  time,  if  he  only  fulfils  the  duties  of  his 
oflSce. 

Ministers,  indeed,  should  be  frugal  of  time.  They  should 
divide  it  properly,  and  devote  each  part  to  some  particular 
branch  of  their  duty.  They  should  live  by  rule.  They  should 
set  apart  particular  days  to  particular  studies  ;  and  particular 
parts  of  days  to  particular  duties ;  and  uniformly  pursue  their 
stated  method,  as  far  as  unforeseen  duties  and  avocations  will 
permit.  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr.  Edwards,  and  other  great  and  use- 
ful divines,  divided,  devoted  and  employed  all  their  time  to  the 
best  advantage.  Ministers  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  to  give 
themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  unless  they  devote  the  whole 
of  their  time  to  it.  Their  divine  Master  was  diligent  and  inde- 
fatigable in  his  work,  and  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  ministry. 
And  to  justify  his  conduct,  made  an  observation  which  all  his 
ministers  have  particular  reason  always  to  remember  and  re- 
gard :  "  I  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is 
day ;  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work." 

5.  Ministers  must  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  by 
giving  all  their  interests  to  it. 

The  apostles  and  primitive  ministers  were  obliged  to  do  this 
literally.  They  would  not  have  been  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
without  literally  following  his  injunction,  to  forsake  all  that  they 
had.  They  did,  therefore,  actually  take  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods  joyfully,  and  give  up  all  their  temporal  interests,  for  the 
sake  of  fulfilling  the  ministry  which  they  had  received  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  But  though  it  seldom  happens  in  these  days,  that 
ministers  are  called  in  providence  to  sacrifice  all  their  secular 
interests  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  yet  doubtless  some  such 
cases  may  possibly  happen ;  and  whenever  they  do,  it  is  still 
the  duty  of  ministers  to  part  with  all  for  the  sake  of  preaching 
the  gospel. 

Not  to  insist,  however,  on  such  extraordinary  cases,  I  would 
go  on  to  observe  that  every  minister  is  called,  at  least,  to  make 
all  his  worldly  interests  subservient  to  his  holy  and  divine  em- 
ployment. Ho  should  plan  all  his  secular  afiairs  so  as  to  render 
them  tlie  least  embarrassing  and  the  most  useful  to  his  main 
business.  He  should  aim,  in  all  his  worldly  concerns,  not  to 
become  rich  in  wealth,  but  to  become  rich  in  grace,  rich  in 
knowledge,  rich  in  good  works.    His  dress,  his  house,  his  fur- 
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niture,  his  farm,  should  carry  the  marks  of  usefulness  as  his 
ultimate  and  supreme  object.  If  other  men  are  willing  to  sac- 
rifice their  wealth  to  their  honor,  or  to  their  pleasure,  surely 
ministers  may  be  willing  to  devote  theirs  to  the  duties  of  their 
officp.  Affluence  is  more  detrimental  to  ministers  than  to  any 
other  order  of  men.  It  directly  tends  to  divert  their  thoughts, 
to  interrupt  their  studies,  to  chill  their  devotions,  to  weaken 
their  exertions,  and  to  corrupt  their  hearts.  They  in  particular, 
therefore,  are  charged  "  not  to  be  greedy  of  filthy  lucre."  Money 
destroyed  one  of  the  apostles,  and  two  of  the  primitive  profes- 
sors. And  how  many  ministers  and  churches  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  it  since,  the  corruptions  of  Rome  and  of  the  whole 
Christian  world,  will  abundantly  testify.  Ministers  then  must 
make  their  work  their  ultimate,  and  their  interest  only  a  subor- 
dinate end. 

6.  Ministers  must  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  by 
making  their  secret  devotions  subservient  to  it. 

They  should  give  themselves  to  reading,  meditation,  prayer 
and  self-examination  ;  and  in  all  these  secret  devotions  have  a 
particular  reference  to  their  public  office.  They  should  read 
devotional  parts  of  Scripture,  and  other  devotional  books,  in 
order  to  keep  their  hearts  in  a  proper  frame,  to  discharge  the 
devout  and  solemn  duties  which  belong  to  their  holy  and  sacred 
calling.  The  book  of  Psalms,  the  history  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles,  and  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  are  peculiarly 
suited  to  warm,  to  animate  and  to  solemnize  the  minds  of  min- 
isters. These  therefore,  they  should  peruse  offen,  and  with 
great  attention,  in  the  hours  of  retirement.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose, they  should  read  the  lives  of  great  and  good  men,  who 
utere  eminent  for  activity  and  faithfulness  in  the  service  of  Ood. 
Such  examples  will  tacitly  reprove  tlieir  negligence,  and  sensibly 
awaken  their  resolution,  fortitude  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

To  reading  they  should  join  meditation.  They  should  fre- 
quently and  seriously  reflect  what  it  is  to  be  ministers  of  the 
gospel ;  what  it  is  to  be  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  souls ; 
what  it  is  to  have  the  eternal  interests  of  men  lodged  in  their 
hands.  By  thus  reflecting  upon  the  nature  and  importance  of 
their  work,  they  will  naturally  be  led  to  consider  its  obligations, 
duties,  difficulties,  and  future  consequences.  And  these  again 
will  lead  tliem  to  reflect  upon  their  own  conduct ;  their  defects 
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and  short  comings  in  dutj ;  their  guilt,  weakness  and  depend- 
ence ;  their  constant  need  of  grace,  of  strength,  and  of  direc- 
tion from  the  great  Head  of  the  church.  By  such  meditations 
thej  should  fill  their  mouths  with  arguments  in  prayer,  that 
they  may  grow  in  grace,  in  wisdom  and  prudence ;  that  they 
may  be  assisted  in  choosing,  preparing,  and  delivering  their 
public  discourses  ;  and  that  success  may  attend  all  their  minuH 
terial  labors.  In  a  word,  they  should  always  bear  their  people 
upon  their  hearts  in  secret,  as  the  Jewish  high-priest  bore  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  his  breast,  when  he  went 
into  "  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High." 
.  And  to  all  this  they  should  add  self-examination.  This  is  the 
great  duty  of  ministers,  who  have  none  to  examine  them  but 
themselves.  And  in  this  duty  they  should  have  a  particular  re- 
spect to  their  ministerial  character  and  conduct.  They  should 
lay  of^n  their  hearts  before  the  bar  of  conscience,  and  inquire, 
whether  their  public  discourses  have  flowed  from  love  to  Gtoi 
and  love  to  men ;  whether  they  have  declared  the  whole  counsel 
of  God  ;  whether  they  have  watched  for  souls  as  those  who  must 
give  an  account ;  whether  they  have  taken  pleasure  and  satis- 
&ction  in  their  work ;  whether  they  have  properly  endured  the 
afflictions  of  the  gospel ;  in  short,  whether,  in  the  general  course 
of  their  conduct,  they  have  sought  to  please  God  or  to  please 
man.  Thus  ministers  should  make  all  their  secret  devotions 
subservient  to  their  public  duties.  And  they  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  their  public  duties  will  carry  the  marks  of  their  secret 
devotions,  and  declare  to  the  world,  that "  they  have  been  with 
Jesus."    This  leads  me  to  observe  once  more, 

7.  That  ministers  must  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work, 
by  living  agreeably  to  it. 

Their  lives  should  resemble  their  sacred  character,  and  bo 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  the  best  of  Christians.  Accordingly 
the  apostle  exhorts  them  to  be  "  an  example  of  the  believers,  in 
word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity." 
As  they  are  to  go  before  others,  so  they  should  never  take  a  step 
which  others*  may  not  take  with  safety  and  propriety.  They 
should  be  more  than  free  from  vice ;  they  should  be  virtuous* 
They  should  be  more  than  virtuous;  they  should  be  piootr. 
They  should  be  more  than  not  condenmed  of  the  world ;  they 
should  condemn  the  world.    Their  lives  should  be  a  living  law 
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to  all  around  them.  There  is  a  certain  gravity,  sobriety,  solem- 
nity and  circumspection,  which  always  appear  proper  and  beau* 
tiful  in  the  character  and  deportment  of  a  minister.  This, 
Smith,  in  his  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  has  taken  partio- 
lar  notice  of,  and  represented  in  a  striking  light.  **  We  cannot 
expect,"  says  he,  "  tlie  same  sensibility  to  the  gay  pleasures  and 
amusements  of  life  in  a  clergyman,  which  we  lay  our  account 
with  in  an  officer.  The  man  whose  occupation  it  is,  to  keep  the 
world  in  mind  of  that  awful  futurity  which  awaits  them,  who  is 
to  announce  what  may  be  the  fatal  consequences  of  every  devi- 
ation from  the  rule  of  duty,  and  who  is  himself  to  set  the  exam- 
ple of  the  most  perfect  uniformity,  is  the  messenger  of  tidings 
which  cannot,  in  propriety,  be  delivered  either  with  levity  or 
indifference.  His  mind  is  continually  occupied  with  what  is  too 
grand  and  solemn  to  leave  any  room  for  the  impressions  of  those 
frivolous  objects  which  fill  up  the  attention  of  the  dissipated  and 
gay.  We  readily  feel,  therefore,  tliat,  independent  of  custom, 
there  is  a  propriety  in  the  manners  which  custom  hath  allotted 
to  this  profession  ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  suitable  to 
the  character  of  a  clergyman  than  that  grave,  austere  and  ab- 
stracted severity,  which  we  are  habituated  to  expect  in  his  be- 
havior." 

Having  shown,  in  various  respects,  how  ministers  must  give 
themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  I  now  proceed  to  suggest  sev- 
eral reasons,  why  they  must  give  themselves  wholly  to  it. 

1.  And  here  the  first  reason  that  occurs  is,  that  by  giving 
tliemsclves  wholly  to  the  ministry,  they  will  make  the  duties  of 
it  more  easy  and  pleasant. 

Their  work  is  truly  great  and  laborious,  which  needs  to  be  made 
as  light  and  easy  as  possible.  And  though  by  giving  themselves 
wholly  to  it,  they  will  neither  omit  nor  curtail  any  of  its  duties 
and  labors,  yet  they  will  render  these  very  duties  and  labors 
more  pleasant  and  delightful.  Those  who  give  themselves 
wholly  to  the  ministry,  make  it  their  supreme  object ;  and  men 
always  pursue  their  supreme  object  with  a  certain  degree  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  To  some  men,  labor  is  exceedingly 
disagreeable  and  irksome  ;  but  to  others  it  is  very  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  The  reason  is,  that  some  men  give  themselves 
wholly  to  their  pleasures,  and  never  labor  only  when  absolute 
necessity  calls.    To  such  men  their  business  is  a  burden.    But 
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to  other  men,  who  pursue  their  business  as  their  chief  concern, 
labor  is  agreeable  and  pleasant.  So,  to  some  ministers  their 
work  is  their  delight ;  but  to  others  it  is  their  greatest  burden 
and  aversion.  Those  who  do  not  give  themselves  wholly  to  the 
ministry,  consider  their  office  as  a  toil  and  fatigue,  and  perform 
its  various  duties  as  a  painful  drudgery.  They  go  into  their 
study  as  into  a  prison,  and  never  feel  themselves  at  liberty  till 
they  leave  it  and  mix  with  the  world.  But  those  who  give 
themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  find  a  pleasure  in  reading, 
meditation,  and  retirement.  They  feed  their  own  minds,  while 
they  feed  their  people  with  knowledge  and  imderstanding,  and 
pursue  their  own  supreme  happiness,  while  they  guide  and  assist 
their  people  in  pursuing  theirs.  Tlieir  burdens,  if  they  have 
any,  arise  not  from  their  business,  but  from  those  incidental 
cares  and  avocations  which  divert  them  from  it,  or  obstruct  them 
in  it.  If  ministers  then  wish  to  live  a  pleasant  and  agreeable 
life,  let  them  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  which  will 
render  their  peculiar  office  their  peculiar  happiness. 

2.  Ministers  should  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  service 
of  their  people,  because  this  is  the  wisest  and  best  way  to  secura 
their  love  and  respect. 

We  love  to  see  a  person  heartily  and  zealously  engaged  for 
our  good.  This  is  human  nature.  The  sick  man  esteems  and 
values  the  physician  who  devotes  liimself  to  his  service,  and 
stands  by  him  day  and  night,  to  watch  his  every  motion,  and 
to  extend  his  healing  hand  at  every  call.  The  client  is  charmed 
with  his  counsel,  who  exerts  all  his  ingenuity,  learning  and 
eloquence,  to  secure  his  property,  or  to  save  his  life.  So  a  peo- 
ple revere  and  respect  a  minister,  who  appears  willing  to  spend 
and  be  spent  for  their  eternal  welfare.  They  prefer  a  warm, 
lively,  animated  preacher,  to  one  who  is  cold,  and  unconcerned 
for  the  good  of  souls.  Accordingly,  the  first  thing  which  they 
most  critically  observe  in  the  minister  who  is  settled  among 
them,  is,  whether  he  appears  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  their 
service ;  or  whether  he  appears  to  seek  some  different  and  sin- 
ister object.  And  therefore  the  first  step  which  wisdom  and 
prudence  dictate  to  him,  is,  to  make  it  appear  that  he  loves  his 
people,  and  devotes  himself  wholly  to  their  service.  And  as 
long  as  he  invariably  pursues  their  good,  and  makes  their  hap- 
piness his  uniform  and  supreme  object,  he  will  deeply  impress 
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upon  their  minds  a  most  amiable  idea  of  his  person  and  charac- 
ter, which  will  naturally  claim  and  secure  their  inward  respect 
and  esteem.  It  is  true,  indeed,  men  are  so  corrupt  and  depraved, 
that  thej  maj  imagine  that  a  minister  has  become  their  enemy 
because  he  tells  them  the  truth,  and  even  hate  and  oppose  him, 
for  the  same  things  for  which  they  once  respected  and  admired 
him.  Christ,  before  he  was  a  preacher,  grew  in  favor  with  God 
and  men ;  but  afterwards  he  was  sometimes  applauded,  and 
sometimes  hated  and  opposed.  And  the  apostle  tells  us  that  he 
was  hated  and  opposed  by  those  who  once  were  so  passionately 
fond  of  him  that  they  would  have  plucked  out  and  given  him 
their  eyes.  The  same  thing  has  often  happened  since,  and  is 
still  to  be  expected.  But  yet  it  remains  a  truth,  that  the  wisest 
and  best  method  which  a  minister  can  possibly  pursue,  to  gain 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  people,  is  to  give  himself  wholly 
to  their  service. 

8.  Ministers  must  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  woit, 
because  this  will  be  the  best  security  against  the  snares  and 
temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

As  men,  and  especially  as  ministers,  they  are  very  much  ex- 
posed to  danger.  For  many  vrish  to  lead  them  into  those  prac- 
tices which  will  sully  their  character,  destroy  their  example, 
weaken  their  hands,  and  discourage  their  hearts.  They  should 
never,  therefore,  allow  themselves  to  be  idle ;  for  this  will  expose 
them  to  every  temptation ;  but  industry  and  activity  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  will  be  a  great  and  constant  security.  The  indus- 
trious man,  who  gives  himself  to  his  proper  business  from 
morning  to  night,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  vice  and  immorality. 
So  the  minister,  who  gives  himself  wholly  to  his  work,  is  out 
of  the  way  of  those  snares  and  temptations  by  which  loose  and 
idle  ministers  are  often  overcome  and  destroyed.  Nor  is  this 
all.  For  those  who  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  ministry,  will 
have  no  taste  for  vain  company,  insipid  conversation,  fashiona- 
ble amusements,  and  refined  vices.  They  will  carry  about  with 
them  a  constant  and  deep-rooted  aversion  to  the  manners  and 
^irit  of  the  world.  And  of  this  the  world  will  be  so  fully  con- 
vinced, that  they  will  never  dare  to  solicit  their  company  in 
parties  of  pleasure,  amusement,  and  vice.  If  ministers  then 
wish,  and  they  certainly  ought  to  wish,  to  escape  the  tempta- 
tions and  pollutions  of  the  world,  let  them  firmly  resolve  to  give 
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tbemselves  wholly  to  their  work.    For  this  will  be  a  strong  and 
constant  security. 

4.  Ministers  must  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  be- 
cause this  is  the  best  way  to  become  extensively  useful. 

Every  industrious  man,  in  every  lawful  calling,  is  a  useful 
man.  Industry  makes  the  useful  farmer,  the  useful  mechanic, 
the  useful  physician,  and  the  iiseful  magistrate.  And  one  prin- 
cipal  reason  why  men  are  so  often  useless  is,  that  they  neglect 
their  own  profession,  and  divide  and  shift  their  attention  among 
a  multiplicity  of  objects  and  pursuits.  If  ministers,  then,  itk- 
dulge  themselves  in  ease,  idleness,  or  dissipation,  they  may 
expect  to  be  barren  and  unfruitful  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ. 
But  if  they  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  ministry,  and  lay 
themselves  out  to  fulfil  it,  they  may  expect  to  become  able 
divines,  good  casuists,  and  successful  preachers.  Activity  and 
faithfulness  in  the  service  of  God,  is  always  accompanied  with 
that  constant  and  ardent  desire  of  success,  which  has  a  natural 
and  moral  tendency  to  obtain  it.  Those,  therefore,  who  have 
pursued  this  course  in  the  ministry,  have  commonly  become 
eminently  serviceable  in  the  church  of  Christ.  We  have  many 
examples  to  illustrate  and  confirm  these  observations.  Paul 
was  remarkable  for  his  labors,  and  as  remarkable  for  his  emi- 
nent usefulness  and  success.  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr.  Baxter,  and 
Mr.  Edwards  were  great  and  useful  divines.  And  these  men, 
it  is  well  known,  were  remarkably  diligent,  laborious,  and  faith- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  their  office.  If  others,  then,  wish  to  be 
equally  serviceable  in  promoting  the  cause  of  truth  and  the 
interests  of  religion,  let  them  be  equally  diligent,  laborious,  and 
faithful,  in  their  sacred  calling. 

5.  Ministers  must  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  be* 
cause  they  actually  engage  to  do  it. 

When  they  take  the  pastoral  watch  and  care  of  a  particular 
people,  they  publicly  and  solemnly  devote  themselves  to  iheu: 
service.  They  engage  to  be  the  servants  of  their  people,  and 
to  employ  ail  their  time  and  strength,  all  their  powers  and  abil- 
ities, in  promoting  their  spiritual  benefit.  Hence  says  the 
apostle,  speaking  in  the  name  of  ministers,  "  We  preach  not 
ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord ;  and  ourselves  your  so 
vants  for  Jesus'  sake."  And  again  he  suggests  the  same  idea 
to  Timothy.    ^^  Thou  therefore  endure  hardness,  as  a  good  sol- 
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dier  of  Jesus  Christ.  No  man  that  warreth  entangleth  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  his  life ;  that  he  maj  please  liim  who  hatii 
chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier."  A  minister  has  no  right  to  make 
the  least  reservation  of  his  time,  of  his  talents,  of  his  heart  or 
his  hands,  but  is  bound  to  devote  his  all  to  the  ministry.  If  he 
is,  therefore,  either  idle,  or  entangleth  himself  with  the  affairs 
of  this  life,  he  is  guilty  of  violating  his  public  and  solemn  en- 
gagements. We  should  all  judge  so  in  any  other  instance.  If 
a  hired  servant  neglects  our  business,  and  spends  his  time  in 
his  own,  or  in  idleness,  we  charge  him  with  a  breach  of  fidel- 
ity. A  minister  then  actually  defrauds  his  people  of  their 
right,  if  he  gives  not  himself  wholly  to  their  service.  I  speak 
not  of  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  which  carry  their  own  justi- 
fication, and  equally  excuse  the  apostle  Paul,  and  any  other 
minister  of  the  gospel,  for  working  with  his  hands.  But  such 
cases  excepted,  every  minister  is  bound  by  his  own  solemn 
vows,  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  God  and  the 
good  of  his  people.    I  must  add, 

6.  That  the  importance  of  the  ministry  requires  those  who 
undertake  it  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  office. 

The  importance  of  any  business  is  to  be  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  which  are  connected  with 
it  or  suspended  upon  it.  The  business  of  a  physician  is  impor- 
tant, because  the  lives  of  men  are  virtually  lodged  in  his  hands. 
The  business  of  an  ambassador  at  a  foreign  court  is  important, 
because  the  interests  of  whole  nations  and  kingdoms  are  sus- 
pended upon  his  conduct.  So  tlie  business  of  a  gospel  minister 
is  infinitely  important,  because  the  eternal  interests  of  men  are 
intrusted  to  his  care.  No  other  business  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, either  this  side  of  eternity  or  beyond  it,  was  ever  com- 
mitted to  created  beings.  We  know  not  that  the  endless  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  immortal  creatures  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be 
suspended  upon  each  other's  conduct  in  the  invisible  world. 
But  here,  in  the  present  state,  we  find  that  such  infinitely  im- 
portant objects  are  lodged  for  a  time  in  the  hands  of  ministers. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  any  work  in  the  universe,  which  belongs 
to  creatures  to  perform,  so  weighty  and  important  as  the  work 
of  the  ministry.  Men  must  live  or  die,  be  happy  or  miserable 
to  all  eternity,  accordingly  as  ministers  either  fulfil  or  neglect 
the  important  trusts  reposed  in  them. 
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And  it  is  for  this  reason,  that  they  are  ik>  solemnly  warned 
in  the  sacred  oracles,  to  be  diligent  and  faithful  in  their  worl^ 
All  the  divine  warnings  and  exhortations  directed  to  Xhemy 
plainly  convey  the  idea,  that  both  their  own  and  their  people's 
salvation  is  suspended  upon  their  diligence,  fidelity,  and  watch- 
fulness. "  Meditate  upon  these  things,  give  thyself  wholly  to 
them,"  says  the  apostle  to  Timothy,  and  immediately  adds, 
"  Take  heed  uuto  thyself,  and  unto  the  doctrine ;  continue  in 
them ;  for  in  doing  this  thou  sbalt  both  save  tliyself,  and  them 
that  hear  thee."  In  the  same  strain  God  speaks  to  the  prophet 
Ezekiel.  "  Son  of  man,  speak  to  the  children  of  thy  people, 
and  say  unto  them,  When  I  bring  the  sword  upon  a  land,  if  the 
people  of  the  land  take  a  man  of  their  coasts,  and  set  him  for 
their  watchman ;  if  when  he  seeth  the  sword  come  upon  the 
land,  he  blow  the  trumpet,  and  warn  the  people ;  then,  whoso-^ 
ever  heareth  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  taketh  not  waning ; 
if  the  sword  come  and  take  him  away,  his  blood  shall  be  upon 
his  own  head.  He  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  took 
not  warning ;  his  blood  shall  be  upon  him.  But  he  that  taketh 
warning  shall  deliver  his  soul.  But  if  the  watchman  see  the 
sword  come,  and  blow  not  the  trumpet,  and  the  people  be  not 
warned ;  if  the  sword  come,  and  take  any  person  from  amcmg 
them,  he  is  taken  away  in  his  iniquity  ;  but  his  blood  will  I  ror 
quire  at  the  watchman's  hand.  So  thou,  0  son  of  man,  I  have 
set  thee  a  watchman  unto  the  house  of  Israel ;  therefore  thou 
shalt  hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  warn  them  from  me. 
When  I  say  unto  the  wicked,  0  wicked  man,  thou  shalt  surely 
die ;  if  thou  dost  not  speak  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  way, 
that  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but  his  blood  will  I 
require  at  thine  hand.  Nevertheless,  if  thou  warn  the  wicked 
of  his  way  to  turn  from  it ;  if  he  do  not  turn  from  his  way,  he 
shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but  thou  hast  delivered  thy  soul." 
These  solemn  warnings  and  admonitions  lay  ministers  under  an 
absolute  necessity  of  being  laborious  and  faithful  in  their  work. 
For,  if  they  prove  negligent,  careless  and  unfaithful,  they  and 
their  people  must  lie  down  together  in  everlasting  sorrow. 

I  have  now  finished  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  natiire  and 
obligation  of  ministers'  giving  themselves  wholly  to  their  work, 
wd  proceed  to  improve  the  subject. 

1.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  that  if  miniirters  do 
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give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  they  will  make  it  appear. 
This  is  a  conclusion  which  the  apostle  draws  from  the  subject. 
*^  Meditate  upon  these  things,  give  thyself  wholly  to  them ;  that 
thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all ; "  or,  as  it  might  be  rendered, 
"  that  thy  profiting  may  appear  in  all ; "  that  is,  in  all  thy  con- 
duct, and  in  every  branch  of  thy  ministerial  office.  As  it  is 
more  difficult  for  any  man  to  conceal  his  knowledge,  than  his 
ignorance,  so  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  minister  to  conceal  his 
faithfulness  than  his  unfaithfulness.  If  ministers  give  them- 
selves wholly  to  their  work,  they  will  certainly  profit  by  it,  and 
increase  in  knowledge,  piety  and  usefulness.  They  will  be- 
come more  and  more  wise  to  win  souls,  and  more  and  more 
engaged  to  do  it.  The  industrious  man  will  thrive ;  for  we  are 
told  the  "  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich."  A  faithful,  studi- 
ous, prayerful  minister  will  make  advances  in  knowledge  and 
holiness.  His  public  labors  will  breathe  the  spirit  of  his  private 
studies  and  devotions.  And  his  devout  and  exemplary  life  will 
give  weight  and  energy  to  his  public  addresses. 

But  the  means  he  employs  will  more  fully  discover  his  ulti- 
mate end.  View  a  man's  daily  conduct,  and  you  will  easily 
perceive  his  leading  object.  If  you  see  him  rise  early,  and  late 
take  rest ;  if  you  see  him  shun  idle  company  and  vain  amuse- 
ments ;  if  you  see  him  apply  every  part  of  his  property  to  the 
best  advantage  ;  you  will  be  fully  convinced  that  he  gives  him- 
self wholly  to  his  business,  and  determines  to  be  rich.  So,  if 
you  see  a  minister  who  rises  early  and  late  takes  rest ;  who 
loves  his  study  and  appears  to  be  at  home  in  it ;  who  avoids 
vain  conversation,  and  delights  in  that  which  is  good  to  the  use 
of  edifying ;  and  who  appears  to  partake  of  the  joys  as  well  as 
of  the  afflictions  of  the  gospel ;  you  will  naturally  conclude  that 
he  gives  himself  wholly  to  his  work.  Such  a  minister's  profit- 
ing will  appear  to  all,  and  carry  convincing  evidence  to  every 
mind  that  his  work  absorbs  all  his  thoughts  and  attention,  gov- 
erns his  views  and  pursuits,  and  affords  him  the  highest  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  in  life. 

2.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  that  if  ministers  do 
not  give  themselves  wholly  to  their  work,  they  will  also  make  it 
i^pear.  The  means,  as  we  have  just  observed,  will  discover 
the  end.  If  a  man  is  going  to  a  certain  place,  he  will  naturally 
choose  the  road  which  will  carry  him  thither.    Or  if  he  is  seek- 
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ing  a  certain  end,  he  will  uaturallj  emploj  the  means,  which 
will  put  him  in  possession  of  his  desired  object.  And  it  is  I7 
observing  this  inseparable  connection  between  means  and  ends, 
that  we  are  able,  in  ten  thousand  instances,  to  discover  the  dif* 
ferent  views,  and  of  consequence,  to  distinguish  the  dififerent 
characters  of  men.  By  this  criterion,  we  discover  the  knave, 
the  miser  and  the  sluggard.  And  by  the  same  criterion,  you 
may  discover  the  idle  and  unfaithful  minister.  If  he  gives  not 
himself  to  the  ministry,  he  will  give  the  ministry  to  bimselt 
And  the  ministry,  it  is  well  known,  may  be  made  a  very  pretty 
sinecure ;  that  is,  an  office  of  ease,  of  wealth,  and  (^  honor, 
without  employment.  But  if  a  man  should  serve  himself  of 
the  ministry,  and  make  it  subservient  to  his  own  avaricious, 
worldly  views,  he  would  bo  very  apt  to  make  it  appear,  at  home 
and  abroad,  in  his  own  house,  and  in  the  house  of  God.  For 
the  means  and  the  end  are  totally  different,  and  will  appear  so 
to  every  discerning  spectator.  If  a  minister  does  not  love  to 
preach,  if  he  does  not  love  to  study,  if  he  does  not  love  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  interests  of  religion,  his  gen> 
era!  mode  of  conduct  will  serve  to  discover  it  For,  if  he  does 
not  love  these  objects,  he  will  certainly  love  and  pursue  others, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  labors  and  duties  of  his  proper  busines9. 
His  proper  business  he  will  pursue  with  coldness  and  indiffor- 
ence;  his  supreme  object  he  will  pursue  with  warmth  and 
pleasure.  In  his  proper  business,  he  will  appear  out  of  his  ele- 
ment ;  and  out  of  his  proper  business,  he  will  appear  in  his  ele- 
ment. He  will  carry  with  him  into  all  companies,  into  aH 
places,  and  into  all  duties,  visible  marks  of  his  leading  object* 
For,  he  ^^  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon ; "  and  if  he  gathers 
not  with  Christ  he  will  scatter  abroad. 

8.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  why  the  vineyard  of 
dbrist  bears,  at  this  day,  such  a  disagreeable  and  melancholy 
appearance.  If  we  go  into  a  field  which  is  all  overgrown  with 
thorns  and  nettles,  and  whose  hedges,  fences,  and  stone  walls 
are  broken  down,  we  know  by  its  appearance  whose  field  it.ia» 
and  pronounce,  without  hesitation,  that  it  belongs  to  the  slotb^ 
ful  man,  who  says,  ^^  yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  littlf 
folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep."  So,  if  we  go  into  the  vineyard 
of  Christ,  and  find  where  the  hedges  and  stone  walls  are  brok^ 
down,  and  where  briars  and  thorns  are  sprung  up,  we  must  na|r 
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lirallj  Conclude  that  sluggards  have  been  there.  And  do  we 
not  find  many  such  neglected  and  uncultivated  places  in  the 
vineyard  of  Christ  ?  Is  it  not  very  much  overgrown  with  thorns 
tod  nettles  ?  Are  not  its  walls  and  hedges  very  much  broken 
down  ?  But  to  drop  these  metaphors^  are  not  the  terms  of  com* 
munion  and  the  modes  of  discipline,  in  many  places,  very  differ- 
ent from  those  which  Christ  himself  hath  appointed  ?  Are  not 
those  sacred  ordinances  frequently  divided,  which  he  hath 
Absolutely  united ;  and  those  peculiar  privileges  which  he  hath 
given  to  his  friends,  bestowed  freely  and  without  distinction 
upon  his  enemies  ?  Are  not  gross  and  fatal  errors  indulged,  if 
not  nourished  and  fostered  in  the  bosom  of  some  of  our 
churches  ?  Are  not  open  vices  and  immoralities  suffered  to 
spread  and  prevail  in  many  of  our  congregations,  without  being 
restrained,  and  what  is  still  more  melancholy  and  shocking, 
without  being  condemned  and  reproved  ? 

Such  are  the  disagreeable  and  gloomy  appearances  of  the 
vineyard  of  Christ  at  this  day.  And  are  not  these  the  fruits, 
that  we  should  naturally  expect  from  sloth  and  negligence  ?  If 
ministers  were  more  watchful,  more  diligent,  more  laborious, 
and  more  heartily  and  unreservedly  devoted  to  their  work,  we 
might  certainly  expect  better  fruits  would  appear  in  the  garden 
of  the  Lord.  For,  wherever  we  find  better  ministers,  we  find 
better  fruits.  I  appeal  to  facts.  Go  into  those-  parts  of  the 
vineyard  of  Christ  where  ministers  give  themselves  wholly  to 
their  work,  and  there  you  will  find  vice  and  immorality  con- 
demned and  reproved,  if  not  restrained ;  there  you  will  find 
churches  kept  in  repair ;  and  there  you  will  find  a  number  of 
warm  and  lively  Christians  growing  in  knowledge  and  in  grace. 
We  are  obliged  therefore  to  ascribe,  in  a  great  measure  though 
not  altogether,  the  present  wretched  and  guilty  state  of  our 
churches  and  congregations,  to  the  negligence  and  unfaithful* 
ness  of  ministers. 

4.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  the  great  criminality 
of  those  who  sustain  the  sacred  ofSce,  but  do  not  give  them- 
selves wholly  to  their  work.  An  idle  person  in  the  lowest  sta- 
tion of  life,  who  clothes  himself  and  his  family  in  rags,  and  re- 
duces them  to  poverty  and  wretchedness,  is  very  criminal,  and 
carries  about  with  him  visible  marks  of  his  negligence  and  guilt. 
But  how  much  more  inexcusable  and  guilty  are  idle,  negligent^ 
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unfaithful  ministers^  who  render  both  themselves  and  their  peo- 
ple, in  the  highest  sense,  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor, 
and  blind,  and  naked !  The  barrenness  of  those  churches  which 
they  ought  to  have  cultivated  and  enriched,  and  the  leanness  of 
those  souls  which  they  ought  to  have  fed  with  knowledge  and 
understanding,  bear  witness  to  their  face,  and  charge  them  with 
aggravated  guilt.  But  besides  these  fruits  of  their  negligence, 
which  are  at  once  both  the  evidences  and  aggravations  of  their 
guilt;  their  own  voluntary,  public,  and  solemn  vows  and  en- 
gagements must  be  brought  into  the  account,  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  their  sins.  The  aggravations  arising  from  both 
these  sources  will  be  fully  displayed  at  the  great  and  last  day. 
Then  the  skirts  of  their  garments  shall  be  unfolded,  and  the 
blood  of  the  souls  of  the  poor  innocents,  who  perished  through 
their  negligence,  shall  be  brought  to  light ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  solemn  vow^  and  engagements  which  they  violated, 
shall  be  fully  exhibited  to  their  own  view,  and  to  the  view  of 
those  whom  they  neglected,  betrayed  and  destroyed.  These 
aggravations  of  guilt  will  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  those  who 
have  been  negligent  and  unfaithful  in  the  ministry,  and  will 
sink  them  lower  than  the  lowest  of  all  other  classes  of  men,  in  the 
gulf  of  perdition.  Let  us  all,  therefore,  my  brethren,  now  judge 
and  condemn  ourselves,  that  we  may  not  be  judged  and  con- 
demned of  the  Lord.  And  while  we  mourn  for  our  past  negli- 
gence and  unfaithfulness,  let  us  resolve  to  give  ourselves  wholly 
to  our  work  in  time  to  come,  and  to  watch  for  souls  as  those 
who  must  give  account. 

Permit  me  now  to  turn  my  discourse  to  him,  who  is  waiting 
to  be  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  vineyard  of  Christ. 

Dear  Sir,  —  You  have  reason  to  bow  your  knee  in  profound 
gratitude  to  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  allows  you  to  choose  and 
enter  upon  the  greatest  and  best  work  in  the  world.  Gratitude 
therefore  obliges  you  to  give  yourself  wholly  to  the  service  of 
God.  Prom  this  day  of  your  public  dedication,  to  the  day  of 
your  decease,  your  time  will  be  consecrated  time,  your  talents 
consecrated  talents,  your  interests  consecrated  interests.  If 
you  withhold  or  divert  these  from  your  sacred  work,  you  will 
be  guilty  of  sacrilege ;  but  if  you  give  them  wholly  to  your  of- 
fice, you  will  make  your  profiting  appear  unto  all.  If  then  you 
wish  to  appear  a  faithful  minister,  be  one.    K  you  wish  to  be  a 
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successful  minister,  be  a  faithful  one.  And  if  you  wish  to  go 
through  your  work  with  ease,  and  to  finish  it  with  joy,  give 
yoursdf  wholly  to  the  duties  of  your  office.  You  have  but  one 
object  to  pursue,  and  that  is  your  work.  Let  that  have  the  su- 
preme place  in  your  heart.  Let  that  have  a  governing  influ- 
ence upon  your  life.  Let  that  bring  every  other  object  and 
concern  into  complete  subordination.  You  need  not  be  con- 
cerned about  riches  or  honors;  for  these,  so  far  as  they  can 
be  either  necessary  or  beneficial  to  you,  shall  fall  to  your  lot,  if 
you  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  good  of  your  peo- 
ple. When  God  requires  you  to  give  yourself  wholly  to  your 
work,  he  forbids  you  to  take  thought  for  the  morrow.  When 
he  requii'es  you  to  be  wholly  concerned  about  his  honor  and  in- 
terest, he  engages  to  take  care  of  you  and  of  all  your  concerns. 
But  if  you  withhold  your  time,  or  your  labors,  or  your  heart, 
from  this  people,  you  may  expect  that  God  will  deny  you  his 
gracious  smiles  and  presence,  and  teach  you  the  folly  and  guilt 
of  unfaithfulness,  by  tliose  briars  and  thorns  which  are  the 
fruits  of  your  own  negligence.  Be  kind  then  to  this  people, 
speak  good  words  to  them  and  devote  yourself  wholly  to  their 
service  ;  and  you  will  justly  claim  their  sincere  esteem,  venera- 
tion and  respect.  Lay  out  yourself  to  be  a  minister,  a  work- 
man tliat  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.  Enter  into  this  vineyard 
of  Christ,  with  a  full  determination  to  labor,  and  if  possible,  to 
repair  the  waste  places.  Manure  and  cultivate  this  garden  of 
the  Lord,  and  you  may  expect  the  dews  of  heaven  to  water  it. 
Feed  this  flock  of  Christ  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  and 
you  may  expect  that  they  will  grow  thereby.  Display  divine 
truth  with  a  full  blaze  of  evidence,  and  you  may  expect  the 
mists  of  darkness  and  error  will  vanish.  How  this  people  shall 
appear,  in  this  world,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  to  all  eter- 
nity, depends,  under  God,  on  your  conduct.  Their  eternal 
interests  in  the  most  important  stage  of  their  existence,  are 
now,  for  a  while,  to  be  lodged  in  your  hands.  It  is  therefore 
as  important  that  you  should  be  laborious  and  faithful  in  your 
work,  as  it  is  that  you  and  they  should  be  saved.  Be  entreated 
then,  to  "  take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto  the  doctrine ;  con- 
tinue in  them ;  for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself, 
and  them  that  hear  thee." 

The  Church  and  Congregation  in  this  place,  will  please  to 
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indulge  me  in  a  short,  but  free  address,  on  this  solemn  oc- 
casion. 

Dearly  Beloved,  —  If  you  have  been  humble  in  asking,  you 
will  be  grateful  in  receiving,  one  of  the  richest  blessings  which 
Christ  has  to  bestow  upon  a  people,  a  pastor  after  his  own  heart. 
Such  a  pastor,  we  believe,  is  now  waiting  to  take  the  care  and 
charge  of  your  souls.  And  if  he  should  fulfil  his  great  obUgar 
tions  to  you,  he  will  lay  you  under  great  obUgations  to  him.  If 
he  should  seek  your  future  and  highest  good,  he  will  oblige  you 
to  seek  his  present  ease  and  comfort.  If  ho  should  be  laborious 
and  faithful  in  his  work,  he  will  oblige  you  to  assist,  to  encour- 
age and  to  support  him  in  it.  K  he  should  seek  to  promote  the 
purity  of  the  church,  the  destruction  of  error,  and  the  salvation 
of  sinners,  he  will  oblige  you  to  seek  and  pursue  the  same  de- 
sirable and  important  objects.  And  if  he  should  plainly  and 
faithfully  preach  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  he  will  oblige 
you  to  receive  and  embrace  them  in  meekness  and  love.  In  a 
word,  if  he  should  be  a  good  minister,  he  will  oblige  you  to  be 
a  good  people. 

But  if  he  should  fulfil  his  obligations  to  you,  and  you  should 
violate  your  obligations  to  him,  the  consequence  to  you  will  be 
fatal.  All  his  labors,  all  his  self-denial,  all  his  love  and  com- 
passion, will  only  aggravate  your  present  guilt  and  future 
destruction.  God  is  about  to  try  you.  And  a  most  tremendous 
trial  it  will  be,  if  he  puts  a  price  into  your  hands  to  get  wisdom, 
and  you  have  no  heart  to  it,  but  prefer  folly  to  wisdom,  and 
darkness  to  light.  This  is  a  solemn  day  to  you,  and  next  to 
that  day,  when  you  must  give  an  account  how  you  have  re- 
ceived and  heard.  Between  this  day  and  that,  you  will  have  a 
day  of  grace  and  space  of  repentance.  And  between  this  day 
and  that,  your  pastor  will  have  an  opportunity  of  being  a  savor 
of  life  unto  life,  or  of  death  imto  death,  to  your  souls  forever. 
"  Behold,  now  is  tlie  accepted  time ;  behold,  now  is  the  day  oi 
salvation!"  Hear,  and  your  souls  shall  Uve.  Befuse,  and 
your  souls  shall  die  * 
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GOD  INCOMPREHENSIBLE  TO  HIS  CREATTTEES. 


DELiyXIlSD  OCTOBER  10,  1798,  AT  THE  OBDUYATION  OF   MR.   CALVIN  CHADDOCK,  TO 
XHX  PASTORAL  CARS  OF  THE  THIRD  CHURCH  III  ROCHESTER. 


Oanst  thou  If  Marohlag  find  ont  God?    Oanst  thoa  And  out  tho  Almifbtf  onto  peifi»o* 

Hon?— Job  11:  7. 

That  there  is  a  first  and  supreme  cause,  who  is  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  universe,  is  a  plain  and  obvious  truth, 
which  forces  itself  upon  everj  attentive  mind;  so  that  many 
have  argued  the  existence  of  God,  from  the  unanimous  consent 
of  all  nations  to  this  great  and  fundamental  truth.  But  though 
we  may  easily  conceive  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  yet  his 
nature  and  perfections  surpass  the  comprehension  of  all  minds 
but  his  own.  Our  eyes  can  perceive,  without  diflSculty,  the 
scattered  rays  of  the  sun ;  but  if  we  fix  them  steadily  upon  the 
sun  itself,  wc  are  immediately  involved  in  darkness  by  a  profu- 
sion of  light.  So  our  gcnertd  ideas  of  the  Deity  are  clear  and 
distinct ;  but  if  we  take  a  more  steady  and  particular  survey  of 
the  divine  mind,  our  mental  sight  is  confused  by  tho  greatness 
and  brightness  of  the  object.  We  commonly,  therefore,  rest 
satisfied  with  more  general  and  familiar  views  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  unless  some  great  event,  some  sudden  change,  or  some 
pressing  calamity,  rouse  our  attention,  and  excite  us  to  dive 
deeper  into  the  divine  nature  and  counsel.  This  was  precisely 
the  situation  of  Job.  A  great  and  sudden  calamity  had  turned 
away  his  eyes  from  all  second  causes,  and  fixed  his  whole  atten- 
tion upon  the  supreme  First  Cause.    He  was  astonished  that 
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God  should  raise  him  so  high,  and  in  a  moment,  sink  him  so 
low.  This  led  him  to  pry  into  the  mysteries  of  divine  provi- 
dence, and  to  censure  the  ways  of  Him,  whose  ways  are  past 
finding  out.  Zophar,  his  friend,  had  impatiently  heard  his  un* 
reasonable  complaints ;  and  at  length  put  a  question  to  him, 
which  was  exactly  suited  to  silence  all  his  objections.  "  Canst 
thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Al- 
mighty unto  perfection  ?  "  This  question  carries  in  it  the  most 
strong  and  pointed  assertion,  that  no  created  natures  are  able 
to  comprehend  the  Supreme  Being.  Tlie  single  point,  there- 
fore, which  claims  our  present  attention,  is  this  : 

That  God  is  incomprehensible  by  his  creatures. 

This  truth  is  too  plain  to  need  a  labored  proof.  It  rests  upon 
the  same  evidence,  upon  which  the  truth  of  the  divine  existence 
depends.  If  God  be  eternal  and  self-existent,  he  must  be  in- 
comprehensible. Every  mind  revolts  from  the  idea,  that  crea- 
tures should  be  able  to  comprehend  their  Creator,  because  this 
would  imply  that  their  powers  and  capacities  are  equal  to  his. 
I  shall  therefore  only  point  out  the  various  respects,  in  which 
God  is  incomprehensible  by  his  creatures.  And  here  I  may 
observe, 

1.  That  God  is  incomprehensible  in  respect  to  the  ground  of 
his  existence. 

Though  God  is  the  first  of  beings,  and  owes  his  existence  to 
no  cause  out  of  himself,  yet  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  there  is 
some  ground  or  reason  of  his  existing,  rather  than  not  existing. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  any  existence,  which  has  no  ground  or 
foundation.  But  the  foundation  of  God's  existence  is  neither 
before,  nor  out  of  himself.  For,  if  it  were  before  himself,  or  out 
of  himself,  he  could  not  be  tlie  first  and  self-existent  Being. 
The  ground  or  reason,  then,  of  God's  existence  must  be  wholly 
within  himself.  There  must  be  something  in  the  nature  of  ftc 
Divine  Being  which  renders  his  existence  absolutely  necessary. 
But  what  that  something  is,  which  is  wholly  wifliin  himself, 
and  which  renders  his  existence  absolutely  necessary,  is  ab^^ 
the  comprehension  of  all  created  beings.  It  is  not  the  divm^ 
will ;  it  is  not  the  divine  power ;  it  is  not  the  divine  wisdom ;  ^^ 
is  not,  indeed,  any  divine  attribute,  but  something  which  lies  a* 
the  foundation  of  all  the  perfections  of  God,  and  which  can  be 
jcomprehended  only  by  himself. 
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2.  God  IS  incomprehensible  in  respect  to  many  of  his  per* 
fections. 

In  some  sense,  indeed,  all  the  perfections  of  (jod  are  unsearch* 
able ;  for  thej  are  all  unbounded  in  respect  to  creatures.  Most 
of  the  divine  perfections,  however,  are  in  the  strictest  sense, 
incomprehensible ;  and  these  deserve  particular  notice. 

Eternity  is  one.  God  is  eternal.  He  is  said  to  inhabit,  that 
is,  properly  and  supremely  to  possess,  eternity.  He  never  had 
a  beginning.  There  never  was  a  time  when  he  did  not  exist. 
Now  we  can  easily  conceive  of  a  future,  but  not  of  a  past  eter- 
nity. We  can  easily  conceive  that  God  should  continue  to  exist 
forever  and  ever ;  for  we  can  conceive  the  same  of  ourselves 
and  other  created  beings.  But  an  eternity  a  parte  ante,  as  some 
divines  call  it,  that  is,  a  beginningless  eternity,  surpasses  the 
comprehension  of  all  created  intelligences.  They  know  that 
they  had  a  beginning.  They  know  that  all  created  objects  had 
a  beginning.  Of  this  they  had  a  clear  conception.  But  that  a 
being  should  always  exist  without  any  beginning,  is  what  they 
will  never  be  able  to  fathom,  either  in  this  world,  or  that  which 
is  to  come. 

The  omnipresence  of  God  is  another  incomprehensible  per- 
fection. That  God  is  present  everywhere,  both  the  light  of 
nature  and  of  divine  revelation  fully  evince.  As  all  creatures 
live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  in  God,  so  it  is  certain  to 
a  demonstration,  that  his  presence  constantly  fills  all  places 
throughout  his  vast  dominions.  But  this  immensity  of  the 
divine  presence  transcends  the  highest  conceptions  of  created 
beings.  They  know  with  respect  to  themselves,  that  they  move 
from  place  to  place,  that  when  they  are  in  one  place,  they  are 
not  in  another,  and  therefore  that  they  cannot  be  in  all  places 
at  once.  But  God  is  equally  present  with  each  of  lib  creatures, 
and  with  all  his  creatures,  at  one  and  the  same  instant.  This 
is  incomprehensible  on  any  supposition  we  can  possibly  make. 
If  we  suppose  his  presence  is  properly  extended,  this  looks  like 
.  a  plain  absurdity.  For  extension  implies  figure,  and  figure  im- 
plies matter,  which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  our  ideas  of  a  pure 
and  perfect  spirit.  Or,  if  we  suppose  the  presence  of  the  Su- 
preme Spirit  is  not  extended,  and  does  not  occupy  space,  yet 
this  really  surpasses  our  feeble  conceptions.  Though  our  spirits 
do  not  occupy  space,  yet  their  presence  is  limited ;  so  that  they 
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are  totally  unable  to  perceive  and  operate  equallj  at  all  place» 
at  once.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  most  exalted  creature 
has  nothing  in  his  own  circumscribed  nature,  which  can  giro 
him  an  adequate  view  of  the  divine  omnipresence. 

The  power  of  God  is  as  incomprehensible  as  his  presence. 
We  know  from  the  perfection  of  tiie  divine  nature,  as  well  as 
from  the  declaration  of  Scripture,  that  God  can  do  every  thing. 
His  power  can  meet  with  no  resistance  or  obstruction.  None 
can  stay  his  hand.  His  power  is  incomprehensibly  great,  both 
in  its  nature  and  effects.  The  effects  of  divine  power  are  as- 
tonishing. The  present  created  system  is  very  extensive ;  but 
were  creatures  able  to  comprehend  this,  yet  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive that  almighty  power  is  able  to  go  on  creating  world  after 
world,  and  system  after  system,  within  the  bounds  of  unlimited 
space,  \mtil  the  number  and  magnitude  of  created  objects  should 
rise  above  the  conception  of  men  and  angels.  So  that  we  can- 
not comprehend  even  the  effects  which  divine  power  is  able  to 
produce.  But  the  nature  of  divine  power  is  still  more  unsearch- 
able. It  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  positive  existence,  or  to 
produce  something  when  there  was  nothing.  Created  beings 
have  power  only  to  move,  alter,  change,  or  new  modify  objects. 
They  cannot  create  or  produce  existence,  in  a  single  instance. 
The  production  of  a  fly,  or  a  worm,  or  the  smallest  insect,  is  as 
much  above  their  power,  as  the  creation  of  a  world.  Creative 
power,  therefore,  is  utterly  incomprehensible.  Were  it  not  a 
fact,  we  should  be  ready  to  say  that  the  Almighty  could  not 
produce  something  out  of  nothing.  And  Dr.  Cudworth,  in  his 
Intellectual  System,  tells  us  that  this  was  the  general  opinion 
of  the  heathen  philosophers.  But  the  Bible  gives  us  better  in- 
formation, and  assures  us  that  this  and  all  other  worlds  are  the 
production  of  omnipotent  power.  This,  however,  we  cannot 
comprehend ;  for  who  can  ^^  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfec- 
tion ? "     Again, 

No  one  can  comprehend  the  knowledge  of  God.  This  is  as 
high  as  heaven,  and  deeper  than  hell ;  the  measure  thereof  is 
longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the  sea.  God  knows 
the  number  of  the  stars,  and  can  call  them  by  their  proper 
names.  He  knows  the  number  of  men,  of  angels,  of  all  created 
objects.  He  knows  all  things  that  have  been,  tliat  now  are, 
that  will  be,  or  that  might  be.    His  knowledge  takes  in  all  ob- 
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jects  within  the  compass  of  possibility.  Such  is  the  vast  extent 
of  divine  knowledge  ;  but  the  nature  of  it  is  still  more  unsearch- 
able. For  Ood  knows  all  things  by  intuition,  and  of  conse^ 
quence  knows  many  things  which  creatures  never  have  known, 
and  never  will  know.  In  particular,  he  intuitively  knows 
how  he  exists,  how  he  operates,  and  how  all  creatures  live, 
and  move,  and  have  their  being  in  him.  Such  knowledge  is 
wonderful ;  it  is  high  ;  we  cannot  attain  to  it 

I  might  now  mention  the  moral  perfections  of  Ood,  whose 
extent  and  degree  surpass  our  limited  views.  For  the  love  of 
€k>d,  which  involves  all  his  moral  attributes,  has  produced,  and 
will  produce  such  great  and  lasting  effects,  as  none  of  his  crea- 
tures will  bo  able  to  comprehend  to  all  eternity.  But  since  the 
holiness  of  Ood  and  the  holiness  of  the  creature,  the  justice  of 
God  and  the  justice  of  the  creature,  the  goodness  of  God  and 
the  goodness  of  the  creature,  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  mercy 
of  the  creature,  are  all  of  the  same  nature,  and  differ  only  in 
iheir  extent  and  degree,  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  these  divine 
excellences,  but  proceed  to  observe, 

8.  That  God  is  incomprehensible  in  his  great  designs. 

None  of  the  creatures  of  God  can  look  into  his  mind,  and  see 
all  his  views  and  intentions  as  they  lie  there.  ^^  Secret  things 
belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God,"  and  all  his  designs  are  profound 
secrets,  until  he  is  pleased  to  unfold  them.  And  since  he  has 
not  been  pleased  to  disclose  all  his  purposes,  either  to  men  or 
angels,  so  none  by  searching  can  find  out  Grod.  His  counsels  will 
of  necessity  remain  incomprehensible,  until  his  word  or  provi- 
dence shall  reveal  them  to  his  intelligent  creatures.  Men  and 
angels,  and  even  Christ  himself,  have  been  unacquainted  with 
some  of  the  divine  counsels,  and  perhaps  they  never  will  fully 
comprehend  them  all.  For  though  God  will  be  perpetually  re- 
vealing more  and  more  of  his  secret  purposes,  yet  we  can  no 
more  conceive  of  their  being  all  revealed,  than  we  can  conceive 
of  eternal  ages  ceasing  to  roll.  As  Grod  is  incomprehensible  in 
his  designs,  so  in  the  next  place, 

4.  He  is  incomprehensible  in  his  works. 

Their  nature,  number  and  magnitude  stretch  beyond  the 
largest  views  of  creatures.  The  best  astronomer  is  unable  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  the  celestial  bodies,  or  exactly  measure 
their  magnitudes,  distances  and  revolutions.    The  best  natural* 
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ist  is  unable  to  discover  the  various  species  and  {properties  of 
all  sensitive  natures.  The  best  philosopher  is  unsible  to  com- 
prehend the  structure  and  mechanism  of  the  human  bod^,  or 
even  that  of  the  smallest  insect.  And  the  best  metaphysician  is 
unable  to  investigate  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  human 
mind,  or  trace  the  intimate  connection  between  soul  and  body, 
and  their  powerful  influence  upon  each  other.  No  man  knows 
how  he  sees,  or  how  he  hears,  or  how  he  tastes,  or  how  he 
smells.  No  man  knows  how  second  causes  produce  their  ef- 
fects ;  nor  how  the  material  system  holds  together,  and  hangs 
upon  nothing.  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  and  above  the 
comprehension  of  all  his  creatures. 

I  observe  once  more, 

5.  That  Gk>d  is  unsearchable  in  his  providence. 

We  know  that  whatever  Grod  has  done,  he  always  intended  to 
do;  but  we  do  not  know  at  present  all  the  reasons  of  his  con- 
duct, nor  all  the  consequences  which  will  flow  from  it.  Ood 
has  caused  ten  thousand  changes  to  pass  over  kingdoms,  and 
nations,  and  private  individuals,  the  reasons  and  consequences 
of  which  will  never  be  fully  known  before  the  great  and  last 
day.  And  respecting  future  events,  God  has  drawn  over  them 
an  impenetrable  vail.  We  know  not  what  even  a  day  may 
bring  forth.  It  is  true,  indeed,  we  know  that  our  times,  and 
the  times  of  all  other  beings  are  in  God's  hands ;  but  what 
those  times  shall  be,  neither  we  nor  they  can  so  much  as  con- 
jecture. God's  judgments  are  a  great  deep,  and  his  ways  are 
past  finding  out.  Clouds  and  darkness  will  rest  upon  his  prov- 
idence, imtil  they  are  dissipated  by  the  clear  light  of  eternity. 
Who  by  searching  can  find  out  God?  who  can  find  out  the 
Almighty  unto  perfection  ? 

Having  briefly  illustrated  the  general  observation  that  God 
is  incomprehensible  by  his  creatures,  I  proceed  to  improve  and 
apply  the  subject. 

1.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  in  a  very  impor- 
tant sense  God  is  truly  infinite. 

To  be  incomprehensible  is  the  same  as  to  be  infinite.  It  is 
as  proper,  therefore,  to  say  that  God  is  infinitely  great,  as  to 
say  that  he  is  incomprehensibly  great ;  to  say  that  he  is  infi- 
nitely good,  as  to  say  that  he  is  incomprehensibly  good.  In 
the  same  respect  in  which   God  is   incomprehensible,  he  is 
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truly  infinite.  And  we  have  shown  that  he  is  incomprehensi* 
ble  in  respect  to  his  creatures,  and  therefore  he  is  truly  infinite 
in  respect  to  them.  But  though  God  be  incomprehensible  in 
respect  to  his  creatures,  yet  he  is  not  incomprehensible  in  re- 
spect to  himself;  and  therefore,' notwithstanding  he  is  infinite 
in  respect  to  his  creatures,  yet  he  is  not  infinite  in  respect  to 
himself.  Who  will  say  that  God's  present  knowledge  of  him- 
self is  imperfect  ?  Or  who  can  imagine  that  God  will  eternally 
increase  in  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  so  never  attain  a 
complete  comprehension  of  his  own  nature  and  perfections  ? 
But  if  this  be  not  true,  then  what  right  have  we  to  say  that 
God  is  absolutely  infinite,  that  is,  infinite  with  respect  to  him- 
self ?  Is  it  not  a  plain  contradiction  of  terms,  to  apply  abso- 
lute infinity  to  a  material  object  ?  And  why  is  it  not  as  plain 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  apply  absolute  infinity  to  an  imma- 
terial one  ?  If  we  cannot  say,  without  contradicting  ourselves, 
that  a  line  is  infinitely  long,  or  that  a  globe  is  infinitely  great ; 
how  can  we  say,  without  contradicting  ourselves,  tliat  a  faculty 
is  infinitely  great,  or  that  a  quality  is  infinitely  good  ?  K  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  infinity  will  prove  any  thing,  it  will  prove 
the  grossest  absurdities,  in  respect  both  to  matter  and  mind. 
By  this,  however,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  it  is 
improper  for  ministers  or  others  to  ascribe  infinity  to  God  in 
their  religious  devotions ;  but  only  suggest  that  we  might,  by 
observing  the  distinction  between  comparative  and  absolute 
infinity,  prevent  much  obscurity,  at  least  in  our  reasonings  about 
the  great  and  incomprehensible  Jehovah. 

2.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  incompre- 
hensible nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  docs  by  no  means 
preclude  our  having  clear  and  just  conceptions  of  his  true  char- 
acter. 

His  incomprehensibility  is  the  same  as  his  greatness.  But 
does  the  greatness  of  any  object  prevent  our  having  clear  and 
just  ideas  of  it  ?  Because  a  mountain  is  larger  than  a  small 
hill,  can  we  not  have  as  clear  and  just  ideas  of  a  mountain  as 
of  a  small  hill  ?  Though  our  sight  takes  in  the  whole  of  a 
small  hill,  and  not  the  whole  of  a  mountain,  yet  what  we  do 
see  of  a  mountain,  we  see  as  clearly  as  what  we  see  of  a  small 
hill.  Our  ideas  of  material  objects  are  not  in  the  least  obscured 
by  their  greatness.    And  this  holds  equally  true  in  regard  to 
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mental  or  immaterial  objects.  Can  we  not  as  clearly  perceive 
reason  in  a  man  as  in  a  child,  in  a  philosopher  as  in  a  peasant, 
in  a  Newton  or  a  Bacon  as  in  those  of  much  meaner  capacities  ? 
Why  then  should  we  not  as  clearly  perceive  power,  wisdom, 
goodness,  justice,  or  any  other  natural  and  moral  excellence, 
in  the  Fountain  as  in  the  streams ;  in  God  as  in  the  creature  ? 
Where  there  is  the  most  power,  the  most  wisdom  and  the  most 
goodness,  there  these  excellences  are  the  most  easily  and  clearly 
seen.  And  since  God  possesses  these  in  the  highest  degree, 
therefore  they  are  to  be  seen  in  him  in  the  clearest  and  fullest 
manner.  We  find  much  more  difficulty  in  perceiving  small, 
than  great  objects.  The  nature,  however,  of  no  object  depends 
upon  its  greatness,  or  smallness.  Hence  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  differs  from  the  nature 
of  other  intelligent  beings,  merely  because  he  is  incomprehen- 
sibly great.  Is  incomprehensible  greatness,  smallne3s  ?  Is  in- 
comprehensible perfection,  imperfection  ?  Is  incomprehensible 
love,  hatred  ?  Is  incomprehensible  wisdom,  folly  ?  Is  incom- 
prehensible knowledge,  ignorance  ?  How  then  can  the  incom- 
prehensibility of  divine  perfections,  obscure  our  ideas  of  them  ? 
They  are  not  the  less,  but  the  more  plain  and  intelligible,  for 
being  incomprehensibly  great. 

This,  however,  is  denied  by  many.  Infidel  writers  have  laid 
hold  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  incomprehensibility,  in  order 
to  throw  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  the  divine  character,  and 
thereby  destroy  the  first  principles  of  natural  as  well  as  revealed 
religion.  Hume,  in  liis  dialogues  on  natural  religion,  has  ex- 
erted his  "all  unhinging  subtilty,"  to  confound  our  ideas  of 
the  natural  and  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity.  And  the  sole 
ground  upon  which  he  argues,  is  the  incomprehensible  nature 
of  the  divine  attributes.  By  abusing  this  term,  he  insinuates 
that  there  must  be  an  obscurity  and  imcertainty  in  all  our  ideas 
and  reasonings  respecting  the  great,  incomprehensible  First 
Cause.  He  insistp  that  we  cannot  possibly  learn  his  true  char- 
acter from  his  works,  simply  because  his  nature  is  incompre- 
hensible. And  did  incomprehensible  mean  the  same  as  obscure 
or  unintelligible,  it  would  be  diflScult  indeed  to  avoid  this  con- 
clusion. But  since  the  term  has  a  different  meaning,  every 
argument  drawn  from  it  against  our  having  clear  and  just 
conceptions  of  the  Deity,  is  totally  fallacious  and  inconclusive. 
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We  might  naturally  expect  that  infidels  would  wish  to  make 
one  attribute  of  God  injure  another ;  and  endeavor  to  construe 
his  incomprehensibility  into  obscurity;  but  could  we  expect 
this  from  Christian  divines  ?  This,  however,  Christian  divines 
have  done.  Dr.  Brown  in  particular,  supposes  that  Ood  is 
incomprehensible,  and  from  thence  concludes  that  there  is  no 
analogy  between  him  and  other  moral  agents.  Accordingly, 
upon  this  ground,  he  denies  that  we  can  frame  any  just  and 
clear  ideas  of  the  divine  power,  holiness,  justice,  or  any  other 
divine  perfection.  But  if  tliis  be  true,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we 
have  no  medium,  by  which  we  can  make  it  appear  that  God's 
character  is  amiable,  his  laws  just,  and  his  conduct  right.  And 
if  we  cannot  make  this  appear,  where  is  our  obligation  to  love 
h}fi  character,  obey  his  laws,  and  submit  to  his  government ;  or, 
in  other  words,  where  is  our  obligation  to  religion  ?  It  is  dan- 
gerous, in  a  high  degree,  to  employ  the  divine  incomprehensi- 
bility to  obscure  the  divine  character,  and  those  essential  truths 
which  flow  from  it. 

8.  If  God  be  incomprehensible  by  his  creatures,  we  have  no 
reason  to  deny  our  need  of  a  divine  revelation. 

This  is  denied  by  those  who  deny  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.  They  allege  that  reasonable  creatures  have  no  need 
of  any  other  guide  in  religion  and  morality,  than  the  plain,  un- 
adulterated light  of  nature.  They  suppose,  the  works  and  provi- 
dence of  God  afford  such  discoveries  of  his  character  and  will, 
as  render  a  supernatural  revelation  totally  needless.  They 
have,  therefore,  attempted  to  form  a  system  of  religion,  which 
they  would  insinuate  is  dictated  by  the  bare  light  of  nature. 

But  is  God  incomprehensible  ?  Can  ikone  of  his  creatures 
penetrate  his  mind,  and  discover  his  views  and  intentions  ?  Is 
this  true  ?  And  is  this  acknowledged  to  be  true,  by  those  who 
deny  the  divinity  of  the  Bible  ?  How,  then,  upon  their  own 
principles,  can  they  deny  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  ? 
If  God  made  all  things,  he  made  all  things  for  himself.  And 
what  ends  he  proposed  in  the  creation  of  men  and  angels,  they 
would  never  have  discovered,  unless  he  had  been  pleased  to  in- 
form them  by  an  immediate  revelation.  Could  Adam,  in  his 
state  of  innocence,  have  known  either  his  duty  or  his  destinar 
tion,  without  a  revelation  of  his  Maker's  will  and  designs? 
Would  he  have  had  a  right  to  use  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the 
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beasts  of  the  field,  or  any  of  the  common  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence, without  an  express  donation  from  the  great  Proprietor 
of  all  ?  K  man,  therefore,  in  his  first  and  best  estate,  stood  in 
need  of  a  supernatural  revelation  from  his  Creator,  how  much 
more  do  we,  his  guilty  ofispring,  stand  in  need  of  some  better 
discoveries  of  the  will  and  gracious  designs  of  our  injured  Sov- 
ereign, than  we  can  possibly  learn  from  his  works  and  provi- 
dence ?  The  light  of  nature  discovers  no  atonement  for  sin, 
and  by  consequence,  no  pardon  for  sinners.  Socrat^  and 
other  sober  heathens,  saw  their  need  of  a  divine  revelation ;  and 
this  every  person  must  see,  who  impartially  attends  to  the  char- 
acter of  Ood,  and  to  the  character  and  the  state  of  man.  As 
creatures,  and  especially  as  creatures  involved  in  depravity,  igno- 
rance and  guilt,  we  stand  in  perishing  need  of.  a  revelatiq^ 
from  heaven.  To  deny  this  revelation,  therefore,  as  being  need- 
less, instead  of  discovering  superior  wisdom  and  penetration, 
betrays  the  grossest  ignorance  of  Grod  and  of  human  nature. 

4.  If  God  is  incomprehensible  in  his  nature  and  perfections, 
then  it  is  no  objection  against  the  divinity  of  the  Bible  that  it 
contains  some  incomprehensible  mysteries. 

If  God  reveals  himself,  he  must  reveal  himself  as  he  is.  His 
revelation,  therefore,  will  naturally  bear  internal  marks  of  his 
character,  and  contain  some  things  mysterious  and  incompre- 
hensible. The  Bible  contaius  no  mysteries  but  such  as  respect 
the  mode  of  the  divine  existence,  and  the  mode  of  the  divine  op- 
eration. And  these  mysteries,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  are 
only  revealed  and  not  explained.  It  is  one  thing  to  reveal  a 
mystery,  and  quite  another  to  explain  it.  To  say  that  mysteries 
are  revealed  implies  no  absurdity ;  though  to  say  that  mysteries 
are  explained  implies  a  plain  contradiction.  But  ibis  contradic- 
tion cannot  be  fastened  upon  the  Bible,  which  only  reveals  mys- 
teries, and  such  mysteries,  too,  as  are  very  necessary  and  useful. 
For  it  highly  concerns  us  to  know  that  God  both  exists  and  op- 
erates in  a  mysterious  manner,  though  the  knowledge  of  this 
will  never  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  themselves. 
Hence  the  mysteries  contained  in  the  Bible,  instead  of  weaken- 
ing, serve  to  establish  the  credibility  of  its  divine  original. 

5.  If  God  be  incomiMrehensible,  then  it  is  very  unreasonabb 
to  disbelieve  any  thing,  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  oon* 
ceming  himjsolf,  merely  because  we  cannot  comprehend  it. 
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Though  we  cannot  comprehend  God,  yet  God  may  compre- 
hend himself;  and^  of  consequence,  may  know  many  things 
concerning  himself  which  we  could  never  have  known,  unless 
he  had  been  pleased  to  reveal  them.  We  are  obliged,  therefore, 
to  believe  those  things  which  God  has  revealed,  though  we  are 
not  able  to  comprehend  them. 

I  beg  leave  here  to  adduce  instances,  in  a  few  particulars, 
which  some  have  denied,  simply  because  they  deemed  them  to 
be  incomprehensible. 

God  has  clearly  revealed  the  mode  of  his  own  existence. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  one  of  the  plainest  doctrines  in 
the  Bible.  It  is  expressly  asserted,  ^^  There  are  three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  these  three  are  one."  It  is  interwoven  with  one  of  the 
Christian  sacraments,  I  mean  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  We 
are  required  to  baptize  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  gospel,  and  runs  through  the  whole  economy  of  redemption. 
This  plain  and  important  doctrine  has  been  denied  by  many, 
because  they  could  not  comprehend  it.  But  let  me  ask,  can 
this  be  a  good  reason  for  disbelieving  what  God  has  plainly  re- 
vealed ?  Why  should  they  not  disbelieve  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  because  they  cannot  comprehend  the  ground  of  his  ex- 
istence ?  This  they  can  no  more  explain  than  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  For  it  is  just  as  easy  to  conceive  that  there  should 
be  a  ground  or  reason  of  God's  existing  in  three  persons,  as  of 
his  existing  at  all.  Nay,  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  that  God  ex- 
ists a  Trinity  in  Unity,  as  to  conceive  that  he  made  all  things 
out  of  nothing.  But  it  is  said  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  im- 
plies a  contradiction.  I  answer,  it  no  more  implies  a  contradic- 
tion than  the  doctrine  of  a  true  and  proper  creation.  Both  are 
mysteries,  and  both  equally  incomprehensible.  But  if  we  only 
admit  that  God  is  incomprehensible,  then  we  may  safely  believe 
that  God  may  be  and  do  what  is  absolutely  above  our  compre- 
hension. If  he  has  told  us  that  he  made  all  things  by  the  word 
of  his  power,  we  may  believe  it  because  he  has  said  it.  And  if 
he  has  told  us  tiiat  he  can  say  I,  Thou,  and  He,  and  mean  only 
himself,  we  may  believe  it  because  he  has  said  it.  "  If  we  re- 
ceive the  witness  of  men,  the  witness  of  God  is  greater." 

Again :  God  has  told  us  that  his  Son,  the  second  person  in 
VOL.  I.  9 
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the  ever  blessed  Trinity,  ^^  being  in  the  fonn  of  God,  thought  it 
not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  made  himself  of  no  re|>- 
utatiou,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a 
man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross.''  This  God  has  told  us,  and  this 
we  may  believe ;  though  we  cannot  comprehend  how  the  divine 
and  human  natures  could  be  personally  united. 

Again :  God  has  told  us  that  he  has  formed  all  his  purposes 
from  eternity ;  and  this  plain  truth  we  are  obliged  to  bdieve 
upon  the  divine  testimony,  though  we  know  not  what  his  pur- 
poses are.  There  is  no  mystery  at  all  in  God's  forming  pur- 
poses. It  is  as  easy  to  conceive  that  God  should  form  his  own 
purposes  as  that  any  other  moral  agent  should  form  his.  It  is 
as  easy  to  conceive  that  God  should  form  all  his  purposes  from 
eternity,  as  that  he  should  form  them  in  time.  And  it  is  as 
easy  to  conceive  that  God  should  reveal  this  truth  as  any  other 
in  the  Bible.  Where,  then,  is  the  mystery  of  the  divine  de- 
crees ?  And  where  is  the  propriety  of  caUiug  this,  rather  than 
any  other  divine  truth  in  question  ? 

Again :  The  inspired  writers  tell  us  that  the  scheme  which 
God  formed  from  eternity  is  absolutely  perfect.  Solomon  says, 
"  I  know  that  whatsoever  God  doth,  it  shall  be  forever ;  nothr 
ing  can  be  put  to  it,  nor  any  thing  taken  from  it."  The  divine 
plan  cannot  be  enlarged,  diminished,  nor,  in  the  least  respect, 
altered  for  the  better ;  it  is  absolutely  the  best  possible.  Now 
since  God  has  clearly  revealed  this  truth,  it  is  not  presumption 
to  believe  it,  but  presumption  to  deny  it.  Though  we  may  im- 
agine there  are  ten  thousand  defects  and  imperfections  in  the 
divine  scheme,  yet  we  ought  to  believe  what  we  are  expressly 
told :  "  God  is  the  rock ;  his  work  is  perfect."  The  incompre- 
hensible nature  of  the  divine  perfections  are  no  objection 
against  the  perfection  of  the  divine  plan,  but  an  argument  in 
favor  of  it.  Nothing  can  clear  up  the  divine  conduct  but  this 
great  truth,  that  "  whatever  is,  is  right." 

6.  This  subject  shows  us  that  ministers  ought  to  make  it 
their  great  object,  in  preaching,  to  unfold  the  character  and 
perfections  of  the  Deity. 

This  is  the  object  which  lies  nearest  to  the  heart  of  God,  and 
which  he  uniformly  and  constantly  pursues  in  all  his  conduct. 
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He  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  that  they  might  discover 
his  nature  and  declare  his  glory.  He  governs  all  events,  in  the 
coarse  of  his  providence,  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
to  know  that  he  is  God.  In  a  word,  he  concerted  the  astonish- 
ing scheme  of  our  redemption,  through  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  his  Son,  that  the  perfections  of  his  nature  might  be  unfolded 
before  all  the  intelligent  creation.  This  the  apostle  Paul  tells 
us  with  the  most  grateful  emotions :  "  Unto  me,  who  am  less 
than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should 
preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ; 
and  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery, 
which  from  the  beguming  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God, 
who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ ;  to  the  intent  that  now 
unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be 
known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Gh)d,  according 
to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord."  It  was  the  orighial  purpose  of  (Jod,  that  the  work  of 
creation  should  be  subservient  to  the  work  of  redemption ;  and 
that  tho  work  of  redemption  should  finally  issue  in  the  fullest 
display  of  his  glorious  perfections. 

Now  this  is  the  ultimate  design  of  the  gospel,  and  therefore 
this  should  be  the  ultimate  design  of  ministers  in  preaching  the 
gospel.  The  more  they  exhibit  of  the  divine  character  and 
counsels  in  their  public  discourses,  the  more  do  they  fall  in  with 
the  designs  of  God,  and  the  more  do  they  answer  the  end  of 
their  appointment.  We  might  naturally  conclude  from  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  well  as  from  his  frequent  appeals  to  his 
hearers,  that  he  dwelt  much  upon  the  character  of  God  in  his 
preaching ;  but  we  have  a  more  striking  evidence  of  this  from 
the  discourse  which  he  delivered  at  Athens,  before  a  most 
learned  and  most  venerable  audience.  "  Then  Paul  stood  in 
the  midst  of  Mars  hill,  and  said.  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive 
that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious.  For  as  I  passed  by, 
and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription, 
To  THE  Unknown  God.  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  wor- 
ship, him  declare  I  unto  you.  God  that  made  the  world,  and  all 
things  therein,  seeing  that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands ;  neither  is  worshipped 
with  men's  hands,  as  though  he  needed  any  thing  seeing  he 
giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things ;  and  hath  made 
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of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  xo  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation  ;  that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if 
haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him,  though  he  be  not 
far  from  every  one  of  us.  For  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being."  This  discourse  upon  the  omnipotence,  omni- 
science, omnipresence,  foreknowledge,  predetermination,  uni- 
versal benevolence  and  agency  of  God,  Paul  delivered,  not  to 
aged,  full  grown  Christians,  not  even  to  babes  in  Christ,  but  to 
those  who  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  Qod.  He  could  think  of  nothing  more  proper  to 
exhibit  before  ignorant,  perishing  Pagans,  than  the  true  charac- 
ter and  incomprehensible  perfections  of  the  Deity.  And  he 
tells  us  that  he  meant  to  be  a  profitable  preacher,  and  never 
kept  back  any  thing  which  he  thought  would  be  profitable  to  his 
liearers.  According  to  the  opinion  and  practice  of  Paul,  tliere- 
fore,  the  most  instructive,  practical,  and  profitable  preaching,  is 
that  which  most  clearly  and  fully  displays  the  divine  charac- 
ter. And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  must  of  necessity  be 
the  case ;  for  there  is  not  one  valuable  and  important  end  to 
be  answered  by  preaching,  but  what  the  exhibition  of  God's 
character  is  directly  suited  to  answer. 

All  religious  errors  and  delusions  ori^nate  from  some  false 
notions  of  God ;  and  therefore  a  clear  exhibition  of  the  divine 
character  will  destroy  the  hopes  of  those  who  are  placing  their 
expectations  of  divine  favor  upon  any  false  and  sandy  founda- 
tion. Let  it  be  made  to  appear  that  God  is  the  supreme  disposer 
of  the  hearts,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  men,  and  where  is  the  first 
principle  of  Arminianism  ?  Let  it  be  made  to  appear  that  God 
is  supremely  amiable  and  excellent,  and  worthy  to  be  loved  for 
what  he  is  in  himself,  and  where  is  the  first  principle  of  Anti- 
nomianism  ?  Or  let  it  be  made  to  appear  that  God  is  incompre- 
hensibly wise  and  good,  and  that  he  may  have  sufficient  reasons 
in  his  own  mind,  for  saving  a  part,  and  not  the  whole  of  man- 
kind, and  where  is  the  first  principle  of  Universalism  ?  Let  the 
divine  character  be  properly  exhibited,  and  the  nature,  necessity 
and  sufficiency  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  will  appear,  and  the 
whole  gospel  scheme  be  unfolded.  Let  the  divine  character  be 
properly  exhibited,  and  the  human  heart  will  be  disclosed  ;  for 
the  bare  view  of  the  divine  character,  is  instead  of  all  other 
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argoments  to  convince  sinners  that  their  hearts  are  enmity 
against  God.  Let  the  divine  character  be  opened,  and  the  best 
motives  to  repentance  will  be  exhibited.  Though  Job  justified 
himself  before  men,  yet  when  God  by  a  series  of  solemn  interro- 
gations, gave  him  a  clear  view  of  his  great  and  amiable  char- 
acter, he  was  melted  into  contrition  and  self-abasemept.  ^^  I 
have  heard  of  thee,  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear ;  but  now  mine 
eye  seeth  thee ;  wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust 
and  ashes."  Let  the  divine  character  be  exhibited,  and  saints 
will  be  edified.  For  the  divine  character  has  a  transforming 
influence  upon  the  hearts  of  Christians,  and  a  powerful  tendency 
to  assimilate  them  to  the  divine  likeness.  "  We  all,"  says  the 
apostle,  speaking  in  the  name  of  Christians,  ^^We  all,"  beholding 
as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same 
image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord." . 

All  obligations  to  religious  duties  originate  from  the  excel- 
lency and  perfection  of  the  divine  Being,  and  therefore  the 
clear  exhibition  of  his  character  is  best  suited  to  lead  men  to 
the  practice  of  religion.  Hence  the  apostle  exhibits  this  motive 
to  induce  Christians  to  make  an  unreserved  dedication  of  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  God.  "  I  beseech  you  therefore,  breth- 
ren, by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  Grod,  which  is  your  reasonable 
service." 

Li  a  word,  if  ministers  wish  to  set  every  creature  and  every 
object  in  its  truest,  noblest,  and  most  important  light ;  if  they 
wish  to  form  their  people  for  the  service  and  enjoyment  of  God 
in  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to  come ;  let  them  make  it  their 
main  object  in  all  their  preaching,  to  unfold,  in  the  clearest 
manner  possible,  the  character  and  perfections  of  the  incompre- 
hensibly glorious  and  blessed  Gk)d. 

This  leads  me  to  apply  my  discourse  to  him,  who  is  now  to 
be  set  apart  to  the  sacred  work  of  the  gospel  ministry  in  this 
place. 

Dear  Sir,  —  You  are  this  day  to  commence  a  steward  of  the 
mysteries  of  God.  These  you  are  to  dispense,  and  not  to  con- 
ceal. For,  you  very  well  know  that  it  is  required  in  stewards 
that  a  man  be  found  faithful.  And  faithfulness  in  a  steward 
of  the  mysteries  of  God,  principally  consists  in  xmlocking,  im- 
folding,  and,  in  the  clearest  manner,  displaying  the  whole  char* 
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acter  and  whole  counsel  of  God.  This  is  the  point  in  which 
all  faithful  ministers  are  united,  and  in  which  they  stand  emi- 
nently distinguished  from  all  unfaithful  teachers.  Among  those 
who  have  been  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  gos- 
pel, some  have  been  faithful  and  some  unfaithful  in  every  age 
of  the  Christian  church.  Some  have  appeared  on  the  Lord's 
side  and  some  on  man's  side.  Some  have  justified  the  ways 
of  God,  and  condemned  the  ways  of  men;  and  some  have 
condemned  the  ways  of  Grod,  and  justified  the  ways  of  men. 
Faithful  ministers  have  spoken  for  God,  but  unfaithful  ministers 
have  spoken  against  him.  How  many  thousand  volumes  have 
been  written,  and  how  many  thousand  sermons  have  been 
preached  against  the  character,  the  perfections  and  designs  of 
the  incomprehensibly  great  and  glorious  God !  The  mouths 
.of  this  ungodly  world  have  been  always  pouring  forth  their 
hard  speeches  against  their  Creator,  Lawgiver  and  Judge.  Ten 
thousand  times  more  has  been  said  against  God,  in  our  rebel- 
lious world,  than  against  any  other  being  in  the  universe.  If 
your  heart  glows  with  love  to  the  greatest  and  best  of  beings, 
how  will  you  delight  to  wipe  off  tlie  aspersions  which  have  been 
cast  upon  the  bright  and  spotless  character  of  the  Deity !  Unto 
you  is  this  grace  given,  that  you  should  preach  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  the  blessed  God.  Pru-^ 
dence  prompted  by  gratitude  will  therefore  never  lead  you  to 
inquire  how  you  may,  in  the  easiest  manner,  conceal  any  part 
of  the  divine  character  or  divine  will ;  but,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
how  you  may  in  the  clearest  and  happiest  manner  possible,^  de- 
clare the  whole  counsel  of  God.  The  same  moment  in  which 
the  gospel  shall  be  committed  to  your  trust,  the  souls  of  men 
will  be  committed  to  your  trust.  And  you  cannot  fulfil  one  of 
these  trusts  without  fulfilling  the  other,  nor  betray  one  of  these 
trusts  without  betraying  the  other.  Be  entreated,  then,  to  be 
feithful,  and  feed  your  people  with  the  good  knowledge  of  God. 
The  God  whom  you  vrill  serve  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son  is  the 
ever  present,  the  all-seeing  and  heart-searching  God ;  therefore 
so  speak,  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God  which  trieth  your  heart 
Approve  yourself  to  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  and  giving  to 
every  one  a  portion  in  due  season.  In  a  word,  be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  God  himself,  whom  you  serve,  shall  be  your 
shield  and  exceeding  great  reward. 
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I  now  tarn  mj  discourse  to  the  church  and  people  in  this 
place. 

Men  and  Brethren,  —  God,  in  his  unsearchable  providence, 
has  been  pleased  to  leave  you  long  as  a  flock  without  a  shep- 
herd. You  have  been  called  to  pass  through  many  trying 
scenes,  and  to  surmount  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  re- 
settlemont  of  a  gospel  minister.  But  now  a  brighter  prospect 
is  opening  before  you,  and  you  are  called  to  rejoice,  but  to 
rejoice  with  trembling.  For  this  man,  upon  whom  your  hearts 
and  hopes  are  fixed,  may  be  set  up,  like  his  divine  Master,  for 
the  fall  as  well  as  rising  of  many  in  this  place.  If  he  proves 
faithful,  as  we  hope  he  will,  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  will 
be  revealed,  and  the  real  characters  of  all  will  be  tried.  Are 
you  prepared  for  the  trial  ?  Do  you  wish  to  know  whether  you 
are  friends  or  foes  to  that  God,  whose  favor  is  life,  and  whose 
frowns  are  worse  than  death  ?  This  you  must  know,  this  you 
will  know,  sooner  or  later.  For  G^  has  determined  that  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  of  earth,  and*  of  all  worlds,  shall  know 
how  they  feel  towards  his  great  and  amiable  character. 

Be  pleased,  then,  to  open  your  minds  to  those  divine  myste- 
ries which  your  pastor,  in  faithfulness  to  God  and  in  friendship 
to  you,  shall  clearly  exhibit,  from  time  to  time,  for  your  instruc- 
tion and  godly  edifying.  Receive  the  truth  in  love,  and  the 
truth  will  make  you  free ;  and  if  the  truth  make  you  free,  you 
will  be  free  indeed.  If  you  love  God,  God  will  love  you,  and 
come  and  make  his  abode  with  you.  For  he  that  dwelleth  in 
love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  Let  me  entreat  each 
individual,  therefore,  to  accept  the  advice  and  consolation  which 
Eliphaz  oflFered  to  Job :  "  Acquaint  now  thyself  with  him,  and 
be  at  peace ;  thereby  good  shall  come  unto  thee.  Receive,  I 
pray  thee,  the  law  from  his  mouth,  and  lay  up  his  words  in 
thine  heart.  If  thou  return  to  the  Almighty,  thou  shalt  be 
built  up ;  —  yea,  the  Almighty  shall  be  thy  defence.  Thou 
shalt  make  thy  prayer  unto  him,  and  he  shall  hear  thee,  —  and 
the  light  shall  shine  upon  thy  ways." 

To  conclude :  Let  us  all  remember  this,  that  we  must  see 
God.  God  has  laid  a  foundation  to  exhibit  his  whole  charac- 
ter before  the  minds  of  intelligent  beings.  And  can  we  sup- 
pose that  he  is  not  able  to  carry  into  execution  his  great  design  ? 
He  has  already  made  some  of  his  creatures  see  the  glory,  and 
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feel  the  weight  of  his  character.  In  the  other  world,  the  eyes 
of  all  his  creatures  are  always  open,  and  their  minds  always 
awake.  They  rest  not  day  nor  night  from  seeing  and  feeling 
the  presence  and  perfections  of  the  Deity.  This  is  the  only 
ignorant  and  stupid  part  of  the  creation  of  God.  And  we 
shall  not  long  remain  in  our  present  unfeeling,  torpid  state. 
Our  eyes  will  soon  be  opened,  never  to  be  closed.  Our  minds 
will  be  awakened,  never  to  sleep  again.  The  present  objects 
which  now  obscure  our  sight  of  God,  and  divert  our  attention 
from  him,  will  soon  be  removed,  and  a  flood  of  light  will 
break  in  upon  our  astonished  minds.  Then  it  will  be  as  im- 
possible not  to  see  God,  as  not  to  exist ;  and  as  impossible  not 
to  feel  the  weight  of  his  character,  as  not  to  see  it.  But  who, 
that  are  enemies  to  God,  can  see  him  and  live  ?  For  our  God 
is  a  consuming  fire.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  living  God.  Now  is  the  only  time  for  sinners  to  become 
reconciled  to  God,  and  secure  his  favor.  Therefore,  "as 
though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."    Amen. 
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1  WISE  PBEAGHEB  AIMS  TO  HOVE  US  HEASEBS. 


7BBACRZD  AT  THB  ORDINATION  OF  MB.  KLI  SMITH   TO  TBS  PA8TORAI.  CABE  OF  THE 
CBUBCH  UC  BOLUS,  N.  H.,  NOVXMBBB  27,  1798. 


The  words  of  the  wise  an  as  goads.  — EcoL  12 :  11. 

Solomon  was  a  man  of  superior  wisdom,  which  he  displayed 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  as  a  prince ;  and  in  the  close  of 
his  reign,  as  a  preacher.     Having  passed  through  a  great  vari- 
ety of  scenes,  and  collected  a  large  stock  of  useful  knowledge, 
he  was  eminently  qualified  to  preach,  with  peculiar  pungency, 
upon  the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  the  importance  of  religion. 
This  distinguishing  quality,  which  discovers  the  strength  and 
clearness  of  his  mind,  and  characterizes  all  his  writings,  justly 
entitles  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  sacred  teachers. 
Accordingly,  Ezra,  or  some  other  inspired  writer,  tells  us  that 
he  not  only  "  taught  the  people  knowledge,"  but  taught  them 
with  so  much  force  and  pungency  that  his  words  were  "  as 
goads,  or  nails  fastened  "  by  those  prophets,  or  "  masters  of  as- 
semblies,*' who  received  their  sentiments  and  language   from 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  chief  "  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of 
souls."    Though  none  w:ho  are  destitute  of  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon can  expect  to  reach  his  supreme  excellence  in  preaching, 
yet  every  wise  minister  will  imitate  his  noble  example,  and  en- 
deavor to  penetrate  and  impress  the  minds  of  his  hearers.     And 
to  illustrate  this  general  observation,  I  shall  show, 

!•  That  every  wise  preacher  will  aim  t©  impress  the  minds 
of  his  hearers ;  and, 

II.  How  he  will  preach,  in  order  to  attain  this  desirable  ob- 
ject. 

(106) 
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I.  I  am  to  show  that  a  wise  preacher  will  aim  to  impress  the 
minds  of  his  hearers. 

By  a  wise  preacher,  we  mean  one  who  resembles  the  royal 
preacher,  in  some  of  his  most  amiable  and  distinguishing  quali- 
ties. Solomon  was  a  man  of  genius,  of  learning,  and  of  piety. 
He  understood  the  nature  and  tendency  of  all  sensible  objects. 
He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  human  nature.  He  knew 
the  feelings  of  all  men,  under  all  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  life.  He  knew  the  various  springs  of  human  action,  and  the 
various  avenues  to  the  human  heart.  In  a  word,  he  knew  every 
thing  necessary  to  penetrate  and  impress  the  minds  of  bodi 
saints  and  sinners.  These  excellent  ministerial  qualifications, 
which  adorned  and  distinguished  the  royal  preacher,  in  some 
measure  adorn  and  distinguish  all  who  are  wise  to  win  souls. 
They  have  the  same  kinds  of  knowledge,  though  not  in  the 
same  degree.  Hence  we  may  presume  that  all  wise  preachers 
will  aim  to  penetrate  and  impress  the  minds  of  their  hearers. 
But  this  will  more  fully  appear,  if  we  consider, 

1.  Every  wise  preacher  knows  that  unless  he  impresses  the 
minds  of  his  hearers,  he  can  do  them  no  good  by  his  preaching. 
Hearers  must  feel  what  they  hear,  or  what  they  hear  will  be  like 
sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  That  discourse  which 
fails  of  penetrating  the  mind,  immediately  vanishes,  without 
producing  any  desirable  or  permanent  effect.  It  is  like  water 
spilled  on  the  ground,  which  cannot  be  gathered  up.  The  prin- 
cipal design  of  the  preacher  is  lost  upon  the  hearer,  unless  he 
makes  the  hearer  feel  the  truth  and  weight  of  what  he  delivers. 
Tlie  wise  preacher,  therefore,  always  means  to  penetrate  the 
minds  of  those  to  whom  he  speaks.  He  no  further  regards  their 
eyes,  or  their  ears,  than  only,  by  these  avenues,  to  convey  the 
truth  to  their  minds,  where  he  means  to  make  the  deepest 
impression,  and  produce  the  greatest  efiect. 

2.  Every  wise  preacher  knows  that  his  hearers  will  not  feel 
the  truth  and  importance  of  what  he  says,  unless  he  makes  them 
feel  it.  Hearers  look  upon  it  as  the  part  of  the  preacher  to 
make  them  feel.  They  mean  to  be  passive  in  hearing,  unless 
he  makes  them  active.  If  he  appears  indifferent  about  their 
feeling,  they  think  they  may  be  equally  indifferent  about  it. 
They  never  mean  to  invite  him  to  speak,  but  intend  that  he 
shall  invite  them  to  hear.    They  never  mean  to  warm  his  mind. 
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but  expect  that  he  should  warm  theirs.  This  natural  dulness 
and  deadness  of  hearers,  the  wise  preacher  knows  he  must  en- 
counter and  overcome,  in  his  preaching.  And,  therefore,  he  is 
sensible  that  he  must  move,  before  they  will  move ;  that  he 
must  feel,  before  thej  will  feel ;  that  he  must  seek  his  end,  be- 
fore he  can  possibly  attain  it.  Accordingly,  he  always  endeav- 
ors, if  possible,  to  penetrate  and  impress  the  minds  of  his  hear- 
ers.   This  leads  me  to  show, 

II.  How  he  will  preach,  in  order  to  attain  this  desirable  ob- 
ject. 

When  any  person  proposes  a  certain  end,  the  end  which  he 
proposes,  naturally  suggests  the  proper  means  to  accomplish  it. 
This  holds  with  respect  to  a  wise  preacher,  who  makes  it  his 
object  to  penetrate  and  impress  the  minds  of  his  hearers.    For, 

1.  This  end  will  naturally  lead  him  to  use  the  most  proper 
style  in  preaching.  He  will  choose  the  best  words,  and  place 
them  in  the  best  order,  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  affect  the 
heart.  When  any  person  means  to  impress  the  mind  of  another, 
his  design  always  dictates  a  natural  style,  which  is  the  most  in- 
telligible and  the  most  forcible.  The  general,  who  means  to  be 
heard  and  regarded,  speaks  the  language  of  authority.  And 
the  beggar,  who  means  to  be  heard  and  pitied,  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of , distress.  They  both  speak  in  the  words  in  which  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  conceived,  and  therefore  they  both 
speak  the  spontaneous  language  of  nature,  which  all  understand 
and  most  sensibly  feel. 

The  preacher,  like  every  other  person,  always  thinks  in 
words ;  and  the  words,  in  which  he  thinks  upon  his  subjects, 
are  the  words  to  be  used  in  his  discourses.  Could  our  thoughts 
drop  from  our  pens,  or  from  our  lips,  in  the  very  words  in  which 
they  first  rise  in  our  minds,  we  should  write  and  speak  in  the 
most  easy,  natural  and  forcible  manner.  We  often  lose  the 
energy  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  by  trying  to  express  them 
in  the  language  of  art,  instead  of  the  language  of  nature. 
Why  do  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  describe  our  past  feelings, 
in  the  view  of  a  great,  or  terrible,  or  sublime  object  ?  The 
principal  reason  is,  we  have  lost  our  feelings,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, the  proper  language  to  describe  them.  The  prophets 
and  apostles  teach  us  the  force  of  unpremeditated  expressions. 
They  took  no  thought  what  they  should  say  or  write,  but  re- 
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ceived  both  their  ideas  and  words  from  divine  inspiration.  Ao- 
cordinglj,  we  find  no  language  so  easy,  so  natural,  so  sublime, 
or  so  forcible  as  theirs.  Their  words  are  as  goads,  quick  and 
powerful,  sharper  than  a  two  edged  sword.  When  any  person 
speaks  as  he  tliinks  and  feels,  he  speaks  the  language  of  nature, 
which  is  always  understood  and  always  felt.  A  bare  exclama- 
tion will  often  convey  inore  determinate  ideas,  and  make  a 
deeper  impression,  than  the  most  neat  and  well  turned  period. 
The  wise  preacher,  therefore,  who  means  to  penetrate  and  im- 
press the  minds  of  his  hearers,  will  use  a  natural,  plain,  pene- 
trating language,  which  all  can  understand,  and  which  all  must 
feel. 

2.  His  design  to  penetrate  and  impress  the  mmds  of  his  hear- 
ers, will  lead  him  to  exhibit  great  and  interesting  truths.  All 
truths,  whether  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  affect  and  impress 
the  mind,  in  proportion  to  their  magnitude.  The  wise  preacher, 
therefore,  will  always  exhibit  those  truths  which  are  either  great 
in  themselves,  or  great  in  their  connection.  The  association  of 
ideas  is  extremely  intimate,  and  extremely  forcible.  The  most 
trivial  object  may  be  placed  in  such  a  connection,  and  set  in 
such  a  light,  as  to  appear  and  feel  very  weighty  and  important. 
The  flying  of  a  sparrow,  or  the  falling  of  a  hair,  considered  as 
the  object  of  the  divine  attention  and  government,  becomes 
greatly  interesting.  The  inspired  writers  mention  some  of  the 
smallest  and  meanest  objects  in  nature.  They  speak  of  worms, 
and  flies,  and  frogs,  and  serpents ;  but  they  speak  of  them  as 
the  servants  of  God,  and  ministers  of  his  vengeance,  which  gives 
them  real  magnitude  and  importance.  All  the  writings  of  Sol- 
omon abound  with  observations  on  common  and  familiar  ob- 
jects, which  are  placed  in  a  striking  and  interesting  light.  He 
represents  all  the  scenes,  concerns  and  objects  of  time,  in  such 
a  near  and  inseparable  connection  with  death,  judgment,  and 
eternity,  that  they  all  appear  unspeakably  interesting  to  the 
highest  as  well  as  to  the  lowest  of  mankind.  This  is  the  method 
which  every  wise  preacher  will  employ,  to  impress  the  minds  of 
his  hearers.  He  will  exhibit  such  truths,  as,  either  by  their 
own  weight,  or  by  their  natural  connection,  will  find  the  near- 
est way  to  the  human  heart.  He  will  bring  much  of  the  char- 
acter, perfections,  and  designs  of  God,  into  his  public  discourses. 
He  will  preach  Christ  in  the  greatness  of  his  nature,  and  in  the 
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glory  and  grace  of  his  mediatorial  character  and  works.  He 
will  exhibit  man  in  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  in  the  impor- 
tance of  his  destination.  And  he  will  unfold  the  scenes  of  a 
general  judgment,  and  of  a  boundless  eternity,  in  their  own  na- 
tive awful  solemnity.  Now  the  truth  respecting  every  being, 
and  every  creature,  and  every  object,  in  such  a  serious  connec- 
tion, is  infinitely  important.  The  wise  preacher,  therefore,  who 
has  an  instinctive  discernment  of  the  nature  and  connection  of 
all  divine  truths,  whether  great  or  small,  will  always  preach 
something  which  is  weighty  and  interesting,  and  which  will 
naturally  lead  to  penetrate  and  impress  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

3.  For  the  same  purpose,  he  will  explain  divine  truths,  and 
describe  divine  objects.  A  minister  may  preach  about  divine 
truths,  and  about  divine  objects,  without  explaining  the  former, 
or  describing  the  latter.  But  preaching  about  any  truth,  or  any 
object,  is  cold  and  uninteresting.  It  may,  perhaps,  gratify  the 
ear,  or  please  the  imagination  ;  but  it  will  never  enlighten  the 
understanding,  awaken  the  conscience,  or  raise,  the  affections. 
To  make  objects  aflfecting,  they  must  be  described ;  and  to 
make  divine  truths  interesting,  they  must  be  explained.  The 
wise  preacher,  therefore,  will  not  barely  preach  about  the  per- 
fections, about  the  commands,  about  the  purposes,  or  about  the 
agency  of  God ;  but  he  will  explain  these  truths,  and  endeavor 
to  make  his  hearers  understand  and  feel  them,  in  their  nature, 
connection,  and  importance.  He  will  not  barely  preach  about 
heaven,  and  about  hell ;  but  he  will  describe  the  state  of  the 
blessed,  and  the  state  of  the  damned,  in  the  most  clear  and 
striking  contrast.  He  will  not  barely  preach  about  saints,  and 
about  sinners  ;  but  he  will  describe  the  character  of  the  saint, 
and  the  character  of  the  sinner,  and  trace  these  two  opposite 
characters  in  all  their  various  appearances  and  attitudes.  He 
will  describe  the  feelings  of  the  saint,  in  light  and  darkness,  in 
hope  and  fear,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  a  growing  and  in  a  declin- 
ing state.  And,  with  equal  plainness,  he  will  describe  the  feel- 
ings of  the  sinner,  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  under  awakenings 
and  convictions,  and  in  the  very  act  of  txirning  to  God,  and  em- 
bracing the  gospel.  He  will  tell  every  hearer  how  he  has  felt, 
and  how  he  still  feels.  He  will  enter  into  every  bosom,  and 
search  the  most  secret  corners  of  every  heart.  And  this  will 
make  his  words  as  goads,  or  nails,  which  fasten  and  clinch  upon 
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every  mind.  The  hearer  always  feels,  when  the  preacher  hits 
him  ;  and  he  always  hits  him,  when  he  describes  his  character. 
Elijah  often  described  Ahab,  and  Ahab  felt  the  description ;  and 
therefore  he  said,  "  Hast  thou  found  me,  0  mine  enemy  ?  "  The 
Jews  felt  the  preaching  of  Christ,  which  described  their  charac- 
ters, and  pierced  them  to  the  heart.  There  is  always  a  peculiar 
pungency  in  that  preaching  which  explains  divine  truths,  de- 
scribes divine  objects,  and  distinguishes  human  characters.    . 

4.  The  wise  preacher,  who  intends  to  impress  the  minds  of 
his  hearers,  will  arrange  divine  truths,  and  exhibit  divine  ob- 
jects, in  such  an  order,  as  to  reach  every  power  and  foculty  of 
the  soul,  in  its  proper  turn.  The  understanding  is  the  inlet  to 
the  other  powers  of  the  mind.  No  objects  or  truths  can  impress 
the  mind,  unless  they  are  first  perceived  by  the  imderstanding. 
The  wise  preacher,  therefore,  will  address  the  understanding 
before  the  conscience,  and  the  conscience  before  the  heart 
This  is  the  order  of  nature,  and  this  order  must  be  observed,  to 
make  the  deepest  impression  on  the  human  mind.  When  the 
understanding  is  informed,  and  the  conscience  awakened,  tlieu 
the  affections  may  be  raised  as  high  as  possible.  There  is  no 
danger  of  raising  the  affections  too  high,  by  the  exhibition  of 
truth,  though  there  is  nothing  else  that  can  raise  them  higher. 
The  simple  truth  respecting  God,  and  Christ,  and  heaven,  and 
hell,  will  raise  the  love,  and  gratitude,  and  joy  of  saints  to  the 
highest  pitch.  And  the  same  simple  truth,  respecting  the  same 
great  and  glorious  objects,  will  raise  the  enmity,  and  fear,  and 
distress  of  sinners  to  the  highest  degree.  Instruction  should 
always  go  before  declamation.  It  can  answer  no  valuable  pnr^^ 
pose,  to  inflame  the  passions  before  light  is  thrown  into  the 
understanding  and  conscience  ;  but  rather  serves,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  produce  the  most  fatal  effects.  Many  souls,  no  doubt, 
have  been  destroyed  by  this  mode  of  preaching.  To  raise  the 
fears,  and  then  the  hopes  of  sinners,  without  exhibiting  a  proper 
portion  of  divine  truth,  only  serves  to  make  them  build  upon 
the  sand,  and  to  fill  them  with  a  momentary  joy,  which  must 
end  in  everlasting  sorrow.  The  wise  preacher,  therefore,  will 
instruct  in  order  to  affect,  and  enlighten  in  order  to  inflame. 

6.  The  wise  preacher,  who  means  to  impress  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  will  always  apply  his  discourse  according  to  their  par- 
ticular cliaracters.    What  belongs  to  saints,  he  will  apply  to 
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saints ;  and  what  belongs  to  sinners,  he  will  apply  to  sinners. 
He  will  not  leave  it  to  his  hearers  to  appljr  his  discourses,  but 
he  will  apply  them  himself,  and  in  such  a  manner  too,  that  each 
individual  shall  receive  a  proper  portion  of  divine  truth.  He 
will  not  only  make  the  general  distinction  between  saints  and 
sinners,  but  the  particular  distinction  between  the  various  indi- 
viduals of  each  of  these  two  classes  of  men.  There  are  both 
saints  and  sinners,  of  various  characters  and  conditions.  There 
is  nothing  will  affect  a  saint,  like  a  particular  application  of 
divine  truth  to  his  own  particular  case.  All  truths  will  not 
equally  apply  to  all  saints.  Some  truths  more  properly  apply 
to  the  negligent  saint ;  some  to  backsliding  saints ;  some  to 
the  mourning  saint;  and  some  to  the  growing  and  rejoicing 
saint.  And  in  order  to  impress  the  minds  of  saints,  of  such 
various  characters  and  conditions,  the  preacher  must  apply 
divine  truths  according  to  their  various  and  particular  cases. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  impress  the  minds  of  sinners,  a 
particular  {^plication  of  divine  truths  to  their  particular  charac- 
ters, is  equcdly  necessary.  Some  truths  must  be  applied  to  pro- 
fane sinners ;  some  to  skeptical  sinners ;  some  to  moral  sinners ; 
some  to  self-righteous  sinners ;  and  some  to  awakened  and  con- 
vinced sinners. 

The  Bible  abounds  with  particular  applications  to  particular 
characters ;  and  it  is  this  which  renders  it  so  penetrating  and 
convincing  to  every  class  of  readers.  Almost  every  promise 
and  threatening  is  directed  to  a  correspondent  character.  The 
saint  is  described,  who  is  comforted ;  and  the  sinner  is  described, 
who  is  condemned.  No  saint  can  apply  any  Scripture  promise 
to  himself^  without  finding  in  himself  the  Scripture  character, 
to  which  the  promise  is  made.  Who  can  apply  the  promises  in 
the  fifth  of  Matthew  to  himself,  without  knowing  his  own  par- 
ticular character?  None  but  the  pure  in  heart,  can  apply  the 
promise  to  such.  None  but  those  who  mourn,  can  apply  the 
promise  to  such.  None  but  the  meek,  can  apply  the  promise  to 
such.  None  but  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness, can  apply  the  promise  to  such.  None  but  the  merciful, 
can  apply  the  promise  to  such.  And  none  but  peace-makers, 
can  apply  the  promise  to  such.  When  these  or  any  other 
promises  in  the  Bible,  are  applied  to  their  correspondent  char- 
acters, saints  will  feel  their  force,  and  derive  light  and  comfort 
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fipom  them.  But  when  they  are  misapplied,  they  comfort  those 
who  ought  to  be  made  sad,  and  make  sad  those  who  ought  to  be 
comforted.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sinner  will  feel  the  force 
of  no  threatening,  unless  it  corresponds  to  his  own  particular 
character.  The  threatening  to  the  hypocrite  comforts  rather 
than  convinces  the  profligate  sinner ;  and  the  threatening  to  the 
profligate  sinner  comforts  rather  than  convinces  the  moral  and 
self-righteous  sinner.  In  short,  no  sinner  will  feel  the  force  of 
the  preacher,  until  he  applies  that  particular  truth  to  him,  which 
corresponds  to  his  particular  character.  But  when  any  truth  is 
applied  to  any  sinner,  which  corresponds  to  his  particular  char- 
acter, he  will  keenly  feel  its  irresistible  energy.  When  the 
preacher  describes  and  condemns  his  particular  course  of  sin- 
ning, or  describes  and  destroys  his  particular  ground  of  confi- 
dence, he  will  feel  his  words  to  be  goads  and  nails  and  spears 
to  his  soul.  No  sinner  can  help  feeling  those  truths  which  con- 
demn his  character,  and  destroys  his  hopes.  Whatever  truth 
fastens  guilt  upon  the  sinner,  destroy  his  hopes;  and  what- 
ever destroys  his  hopes,  destroys  his  foundation  ;  and  when  his 
foundation  is  destroyed,  he  must  fall.  Felix  trembled  when 
Paul  applied  the  truth  to  his  particular  character.  Paul  himself 
lost  all  his  hopes,  by  a  particular  application  of  a  particular  pre- 
cept. The  promising  young  man  was  filled  with  grief  and  de- 
spair by  the  particxilar  injunction  of  a  particular  duty.  And 
three  thousand  souls  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were  struck  under 
deep  conviction,  by  the  particular  application  of  divine  truth  to 
their  particular  characters.  The  wise  preacher,  therefore,  who 
means  to  penetrate  and  impress  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  will  be 
very  particular  in  the  application  of  his  discourses^  He  will 
handle  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,  with 
skill  and  dexterity,  and  strike  every  hearer  in  the  most  tender 
and  vulnerable  part.  This  is  the  most  diflicult,  but  yet  the  most 
important  point  in  preaching.  Whoever  attains  this  art,  will  be 
a  powerful  and  pungent  preacher.  His  words  will  be  like  goads 
and  nails,  which  will  wound,  if  they  do  not  heal,  and  which 
will  destroy,  if  they  do  not  save,  every  hearer. 
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IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  Wo  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  the  importance  of 
ministers'  being  good  men.  Piety  is  necessary,  both  to  dispose 
and  enable  them  to  penetrate  and  impress  the  minds  of  tlieir 
hearers.  Men  of  piety  know  more  about  the  human  heart  than, 
others.  They  know  the  views  and  desires  and  hopes  and 
refuges  of  sinners,  under  all  circumstances.  This  enables  them 
to  direct  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  to  their  most  tender  and  de- 
fenceless parts.  They  know  how  to  strike  at  the  foundation  of 
their  false  hopes.  They  know  their  haunting-places,  and  are 
able,  by  the  proper  exercise  of  spiritual  weapons,  to  destroy 
their  strongholds,  bring  down  their  high  thoughts,  and  lay 
them  defenceless  before  God  and  their  own  consciences.  And 
with  respect  to  saints,  they  have  a  fellow  feeling  with  them,  and 
know  how  to  comfort,  quicken,  animate  and  direct  them  through 
all  their  outward  and  inward  conflicts  and  enjoyments.  This 
experimental  acquaintance  with  the  human  heart  is  the  best 
qualification  for  a  plain,  searching,  pungent  preacher.  And  it 
is  this  only,  which  will  dispose  a  man  to  preach  plainly  and 
faithfully.  Many  preachers,  we  have  reason  to  fear,  daub  with 
untempered  mortar  ;  and  prophesy  smooth  things,  because  they 
are  afraid  of  offending  their  people,  by  a  plain  and  pungent 
application  of  divine  truth  to  their  hearts  and  consciences. 
But  supreme  love  to  God,  and  a  tender  concern  for  the  good  of 
souls,  takes  away  this  fear  of  man,  and  emboldens  a  minister 
to  exhibit  and  apply  divine  truths  in  the  most  plain  and  pun* 
gent  manner. 

2.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  the  importance  of 
ministers'  giving  themselves  wholly  to  their  work.  If  they 
mean  to  penetrate  and  impress  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  they 
must  exhibit,  in  the  course  of  their  preaching,  a  rich  variety  of 
divine  truths.  But  they  will  soon  lose  a  variety,  and  fall  into 
a  sameness  in  preaching,  nnless  they  constantly  improve  their 
minds  in  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion, 
by  reading,  meditation  and  prayer.  They  must  teach  them- 
selves, if  they  would  teach  their  people.  They  must  grow  in 
knowledge,  if  they  would  feed  their  people  with  knowledge  and 
understanding.  They  must  warm  their  own  hearts  with  divine 
truth,  if  they  would  warm  the  hearts  of  their  hearers.    They 
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must  converse  much  with  invisible  and  divine  objects,  if  they 
would  impress  the  minds  of  their  hearers  with  a  clear  and  real- 
izing sense  of  eternal  realities.  A  preacher  always  carries  his 
habitual  views  and  feelings  into  the  pulpit.  If  he  neglects  his 
proper  business,  and  pursues  the  common  concerns  of  life,  he 
will  lose  that  holy  fire  and  pathos,  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  penetrate  and  impress  the  minds  of  men. 

8.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  the  manner  in  which 
a  minister  should  appear  and  speak  in  the  pulpit.  His  voice, 
his  looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  whole  deportment,  should  be 
wholly  governed  by  his  ultimate  end,  which  is  to  penetrate  and 
impress  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  This  is  an  infallible  guide. 
For  while  he  means  to  penetrate  and  impress  the  minds  of  his 
audience,  he  will  necessarily  avoid  every  unnatural  tone,  un- 
meaning expression,  and  insignificant  action.  While  he  means 
to  be  natural,  he  will  be  natural.  While  he  means  to  be  sig- 
nificant, he  will  be  significant.  While  he  means  to  impress,  he 
will  impress.  While  he  aims  at  the  understanding,  he  will  pen- 
etrate the  understanding.  While  he  aims  at  the  conscience,  he 
will  penetrate  the  conscience.  While  he  aims  at  the  heart,  he 
will  penetrate  the  heart.  The  preacher  always  discovers  his 
ultimate  aim  to  every  discerning  hearer.  His  tone,  his  air,  his 
attitude  is  always  correspondent  to  the  impression  which  he 
means  to  make.  If  he  means  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the  congre- 
gation, his  deportment  will  proclaim  it.  If  he  means  to  please 
the  imagination,  and  gain  the  esteem  and  applause  of  his 
hearers,  his  voice,  his  countenance,  his  language,  and  all  his 
attitudes  will  discover  it.  Or  if  he  means  to  promote  the  in- 
struction, conviction  and  edification  of  his  people,  he  Will  prac- 
tically tell  them  so,  by  the  manner,  as  well  as  matter,  of  his 
preaching. 

4.  We  learn  irom  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  not  very  mar 
terial,  whether  a  minister  preaches  with  notes,  or  without.  If 
he  aims  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  he  may  attain  his 
end,  by  either  of  these  modes  of  preaching.  If  he  writes  and 
reads  his  sermons,  he  may  have  as  good  sentiments,  as  good 
language,  and  as  good  feelings,  as  if  he  preaches  extempore, 
without  study,  or  premeditation.  And  if  his  discourses  are 
filled  with  important  sentiments,  which  are  arranged  in  proper 
order,  expressed  in  proper  terms,  and  delivered  with  proper 
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feelings,  they  can  never  fail  of  being  pungent.  It  is  true,  he 
may  sometimes  preach  better,  if  ho  does  not  write  and  read  his 
sermons,  than  if  he  does.  But  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  he 
may  sometimes  preach  not  half  so  well  without  as  with  writing 
and  reading.  Extempore  discourses  often  have  more  heat,  but 
less  light,  than  written  ones.  It  is  diflScult,  on  the  whole,  to 
determine  which  of  these  modes  of  preaching  has  the  most 
advantages,  and  the  fewest  disadvantages.  This  must  princi- 
pally turn  upon  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  hearers,  and  tlie  pecul- 
iar talents  of  the  preacher,  who  ought  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  these  two  points,  and  to  govern  his  conduct  accordingly. 

5.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  the  great  absurdity  of 
those  ministers,  who  studiously  avoid  penetrating  and  impress- 
ing the  minds  of  their  hearers.  Preachers  in  general  are  so 
well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  and  the  great  design  of 
preacliing,  that  they  are  capable  of  constructing  and  delivering 
their  discourses  in  such  a  manner,  as  can  scarcely  fail  of  reach- 
ing the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men.  But  many  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  producing  this  effect,  and  accordingly  take  pains  to 
avoid  it.  They  mean  to  please,  rather  than  to  penetrate  the 
minds  of  their  hearers.  And  to  accomplish  this  absurd  and  per- 
nicious purpose,  they  make  use  of  various  means. 

One  is,  to  preach  in  a  style  above  the  comprehension  of  their 
hearers.  This  is  a  fault,  from  which  the  most  plain  and  pun- 
gent preachers  are  not  wholly  free.  No  minister,  perhaps,  can 
always  tliink  of  those  words  and  phrases,  which  are  levelled  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  and  which  ought  always  to  be  chosen,  in 
explaining  and  inculcating  the  great  and  interesting  truths  of 
the  gospel.  One  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  his  advice  to  a  young  clergyman,  observes,  that  a 
plain  and  easy  style,  which  is  intelligible  to  the  lowest  class  of 
hearers,  is  proper  for  the  pulpit,  and  may  be  used  before  tlie 
most  learned  and  polite  assembly.  But  some  preachers  appear 
to  choose  a  style  which  buries  their  ideas,  and,  of  course,  con- 
ceals their  meaning  from  the  understanding  of  their  hearers. 
This  takes  off  the  wliole  force  and  pungency  of  divine  truth, 
and  is  a  gross  perversion  of  the  great  end  of  preaching.  The 
words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  but  the  words  of  the  unwise  are 
smoother  than  oil. 

Another  way  to  prevent  divine  truth  from  making  a  too  pen- 
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etrating  and  painful  impression  upon  the  minds  of  men,  is,  to 
deliver  it  with  a  certain  easy,  graceful  negligence.  This  mode 
of  speaking  is  extremely  agreeable  to  people  in  general,  because 
it  flattera  tliem  with  the  idea  that  it  is  of  very  little  importance 
whether  they  believe,  or  disbelieve  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
or  whether  they  perform  or  neglect  tlie  duties  of  religion.  And 
so  long  as  the  preacher  conveys  this  idea,  and,  by  his  own  ease 
and  negligence,  indulges  theirs,  he  completely  gratifies  their 
desire  of  hearing,  and  prevents  their  fear  of  feeling  divine 
truths.  People  love  to  hear,  but  they  hate  to  feel ;  and  there- 
fore they  admire  those  ministers,  who  preach  as  though  they 
preach  not;  and  give  them  leave  to  hear,  as  though  they 
heard  not.  Accordingly,  some  preachers  seem  to  bo  very  fond 
of  acquiring  this  mode  of  speaking,  which  will  please  their  hear- 
ers, without  disturbing  their  consciences. 

Another  way,  which  answers  the  same  purpose,  is,  to  preach 
smooth  tilings,  and  silently  pass  over  the  more  penetrating  and 
disagreeable  truths  of  the  gospel.  Some  ministers  seem  to  take 
pecuhar  pains  to  avoid  saying  any  thing  about  the  character  of 
God,  the  decrees  of  God,  the  sovereignty  of  God,  the  agency  of 
God  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  the  character  of  men  by  nature, 
and  the  immediate  duty  of  all  to  yield  imfeigned  obedience, 
and  unconditional  submission,  to  their  great  Creator.  They 
studiously  avoid  mentioning  these  truths,  not  because  they  are 
ignorant  of  their  nature  and  tendency,  but  because  they  wish 
not  to  penetrate  and  impress  the  minds  of  their  hearers.  And 
lest  their  smooth  style,  and  smooth  delivery,  and  smooth  senti- 
ments, should  not  effectxially  prevent  the  painful  feelings  of 
their  hearers,  they  wholly  omit  the  application  of  their  dis- 
courses. They  take  pains  not  to  disfigure  their  sermons,  by 
the  obsolete  modes  and  phrases  of  doctrines,  divisions,  uses,  or 
inferences.  They  throw  their  sentiments  together  in  such  a 
loose  and  desultory  manner,  that  their  discourses  neither  re- 
quire, nor  admit,  a  particular  application  to  particular  charac- 
ters. This  totally  prevents  their  hearers  from  perceiving  the 
connection,  and  feeling  the  force  of  the  few  truths  which  they 
actually  deliver. 

These  are  modes  of  preaching  which  many  employ,  and 
which,  we  presume,  none  can  justify.  Solomon  and  Christ,  the 
prophets  and  apostles  meant  to  penetrate  and  impress  the  minds 
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of  their  hearers ;  and,  by  the  manifestation  of  the  truth,  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  every  man^s  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 
These  are  examples,  which  it  is  wise  in  preachers  to  follow, 
though  it  should  give  pain  and  even  offence  to  their  hearers. 

6.  If  it  be  the  wisdom  and  duty  of  ministers  to  penetrate  and 
impress  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  then  they  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  most  close  and  pungent  preaching.  This  is 
disagreeable  to  human  nature,  and  people  are  very  apt  to  com- 
plain of  it.  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  hated  the  plainness  and  pun- 
gency of  the  prophet  Micaiah.  And  he  spoke  it  out,  "  I  hate 
him ;  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me,  but  evil." 
Nor  was  he  alone  in  dislikipg  plain  and  pungent  prophets. 
The  people  were  of  the  same  disposition,  for  which  God  severely 
reproves  them  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah.  "  Go  write  it  before 
them  in  a  table,  and  note  it  in  a  book,  that  it  may  be  for  the 
time  to  come  forever  and  ever :  That  this  is  a  rebellious  people, 
which  say  to  the  seers.  See  not ;  and  to  the  prophets.  Prophesy 
not  unto  us  right  things,  speak  unto  us  smooth  things^  proph- 
esy deceits."  Human  nature  is  still  the  same.  People  now 
are  disposed  to  find  fault  with  ministers  for  being  too  plain  and 
pointed  in  preaching.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  congre- 
gation in  this  land,  who  are  all  willing  to  have  the  great  and 
essential  truths  of  the  gospel  clearly  explained  to  them,  and 
strongly  impressed  upon  them.  There  are  many,  in  most 
places,  who  will  either  leave  their  minister,  or  cause  their 
minister  to  leave  •  them,  rather  than  to  suffer  him  to  pen- 
etrate and  impress  their  minds  by  divine  truth.  Such  fly- 
ing from  pungent  to  smooth  preachei*s  is  a  dreadful  thing. 
God  represents  it  so  in  his  own  people.  "  A  wonderful  and 
horrible  thing  is  committed  in  the  land :  The  prophets  proph- 
esy falsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means ;  and  my 
people  love  to  have  it  so."  If  ministers  are  right,  in  prcacliing 
plainly  and  pungently,  then  people  are  certainly  wrong  in  com- 
plaining of  it.  They  act  a  most  unreasonable  as  well  as  sinful 
part  Pungent  preaching  is  for  their  own  good,  and  they  ought 
to  desire  it,  and  seek  after  it.  It  is  their  highest  interest  to 
have  their  minister  penetrate  their  hearts,  and  discover  to  them 
the  true  state  of  their  souls.  They  always  desire  such  plainness 
and  fidelity  in  other  men,  whom  they  employ  to  promote  their 
temporal  good.    They  wish  their  attorney  to  examine  their 
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cause  with  care,  discover  every  flaw,  and  tell  them  the  plain, 
naked  truth.  And  they  heartily  desire  their  surgeon  to  probe 
their  wounds  to  the  bottom,  and  apply  the  most  effectual  reme- 
dies, though  ever  so  painful  and  distressing  to  endure.  Why 
then  should  they  complain  of  their  minister,  for  dealing  plainly 
and  faithfully  with  their  souls  ?  This  is  an  absurdity  in  its  own 
nature,  an  injury  to  their  minister,  and  may  be  eternal  destruc- 
tion to  themselves. 

7.  If  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  minister  to  penetrate  and 
impress  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  then  there  is  blame  some- 
where, if  their  minds  are  not  penetrated  and  impressed.  Eitlier 
the  minister  does  not  aim  to  impress  their  minds,  or  they  mean 
to  resist  the  impressions  of  divine  truth.  But  if  the  minister 
really  means  to  impress  the  minds  of  his  people,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  them  not  to  feel  the  force  of  his  preaching.  "  The 
words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads.''  This  means,  at  least,  that  the 
words  of  the  wise  preacher  will  generally  penetrate  and  impress 
the  mind.  It  is  true,  hearers  may  be  so  inattentive  and  stupid, 
as  not  to  understand  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  when 
plainly  and  pungently  delivered ;  and  in  that  case,  their  minds 
will  not  be  penetrated  and  impressed.  But  this  rarely  happens. 
A  plain,  pxingent  preacher  will  scarcely  ever  fail  of  making  sen- 
sible impressions  upon  the  minds  of  his  people.  The  impres* 
sions,  indeed,  may  be  extremely  different  upon  different  per- 
sons. Some  may  feel  pleased,  and  others  displeased.  Some 
may  feel  happy,  and  others  unhappy.  Some  may  feel  com- 
forted, and  others  feel  reproved  and  condemned.  Some  may 
feel  their  hopes  enlivened,  and  others  feel  their  hopes  totally 
destroyed.  If  such  impressions  as  these  are  not  made  upon  the 
minds  of  hearers,  it  is  generally  owing  to  the  want  of  pungent 
preaching.  The  blame,  in  the  first  instance,  falls  upon  the 
minister.  And  he  must  be  exceedingly  criminal  to  preach  bo 
as  to  soothe  and  stupefy,  rather  than  to  penetrate  and  impress 
the  minds  of  his  people.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blame 
will  fall  on  the  hearers,  if  they  remain  stupid  and  unfeeling  un- 
der plain  and  pimgent  preaching.  This  is  a  sin  which  exposes 
those  who  are  guilty  of  it,  to  the  heaviest  condenmation.  "  Be- 
hold, ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish." 

Let  me  now  apply  the  thoughts  which  have  been  suggested, 
to  him  for  whom  they  were  principally  designed* 
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Dear  Sir,  —  You  are  this  day  dedicating  yourself  to  the  sa- 
cred and  important  work  of  preaching  the  gospel.  Preaching 
is  to  be  your  business.  And  the  business  of  preaching  is  to 
penetrate  and  impress  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  force  of  divine 
truth.  Make  this,  therefore,  your  supreme  object  in  all  your 
discourses.  Never  keep  back  any  thing,  which  you  verily  be- 
lieve will  be  profitable  and  penetrating.  Shun  not  to  exhibit, 
and  to  apply  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  minds  of  your 
people.  Let  their  aim  and  desire  be  what  it  may,  in  hearing ; 
let  it  be  your  aim  and  desire,  In  preaching,  to  fasten  truth  upon 
their  consciences.  Spare  no  pains  in  preparing  your  discourses, 
and  neglect  no  proper  method  to  make  them  pungent.  The 
way  is  already  paved  for  you.  Your  worthy  and  venerable  col- 
league has  set  you  an  example  of  great  plainness  and  pungency 
in  preaching.    And  his  success  enforces  his  example. 

You  know,  by  your  own  experience,  we  trust,  the  natural 
stupidity,  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  the  human  heart.  And 
you  know,  that  the  word  of  God  is  mighty  to  bow  and  subdue 
the  hearts  of  men.  This  knowledge  will  both  qualify  and  dis* 
pose  you  to  preach  in  the  most  plain  and  pungent  manner. 
Nothing  but  a  desire  to  please,  or  a  fear  to  offend,  can  prevent 
your  being  a  plain,  penetrating,  searching  preacher.  But  these 
powerful  temptations  to  unfaithfulness,  you  must,  you  will,  con- 
stantly and  obstinately  resist.  You  come  into  the  field  in  a 
favorable  season,  when  it  seems  to  be  white  already  to  the  har- 
vest. Be  industrious  and  faithful,  and  you  may  expect  a  rich 
harvest  of  souls,  who  shall  be  your  joy  here,  and  your  rejoicing 
forever. 

One  word  to  this  numerous  assembly  will  conclude  my  dis- 
course. 

If  the  words  of  the  wise  and  faithful  ministers  of  Christ  be  so 
powerful  and  penetrating  as  we  have  heard,  how  much  more 
irresistible  and  insupportable  will  the  words  of  Christ  himself 
be,  at  the  great  and  last  day !  Then  he  will  tell  sinners  all 
that  they  ever  heard,  as  well  as  all  they  ever  did  in  tlieir  lives. 
Then  he  will  make  them  hear  all  the  sermons  which  they  had 
neglected  to  hear,  and  make  them  feel  all  the  truths  which  they 
had  refused  to  feel.  And  then  he  will  give  divine  truth  such 
an  energy,  as  to  penetrate  and  impress  their  guilty  consciences 
to  all  eternity.    This  will  be  a  source  of  intolerable  misery. 
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"  The  keen  -vibration  of  bright  truth  is  helL" 

Let  all,  therefore,  who  have  hitherto  resisted  the  preached 
gospel,  be  entreated  to  hearken  to  it  speedily,  while  it  may  be 
a  savor  of  life  unto  life  to  their  souls.  "  Behold,  now  is  the  ac- 
cepted time ;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation."  The  gospel 
will,  sooner  or  later,  penetrate  the  hearts  of  sinners.  If  they 
resist  the  force  of  it  in  time,  they  must  feel  the  weight  of  it  in 
eternity.  "  0  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  understood  this, 
that  they  would  consider  their  latter  end !"    Amen. 
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PAITHnJL  lONISTEBS  SEEK  THE  SALVATION  OP  THEIR  PEOPLE. 

OBDVXATlOa  OF  BKY.  JAHBS  TVFTS,  WOBDSBOBOUOH,  YT.,  HOYBMBEB  4,  1795. 


For  I  seek  not  yonn,  but  yotu  —2  Oorlntibians  12:  14. 

The  false  teachers  who  had  crept  into  the  church  of  Corinth, 
endeavored  to  sink  the  reputation  of  the  apostle  Paul.  This 
laid  him  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  speaking  in  his 
own  defence.  He  first  reminds  the  Corinthians  of  the  miracles 
which  he  had  publicly  wrought,  to  confirm  his  divine  mission. 
He  next  appeals  to  the  reproaches,  necessities  and  persecutions 
which  he  had  cheerfully  endured  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
Christ.  And,  in  the  last  place,  he  meekly  but  confidently  pro- 
fesses his  pure  and  disinterested  motive  in  preaching  the  gospel. 
"  Behold,  the  third  time  I  am  ready  to  come  to  you ;  and  I  will 
not  be  burdensome  to  you ;  for  I  seek  not  yours,  but  you." 
Though  his  enemies  charged  him  with  preaching  from  mer- 
cenary motives,  yet  he  was  conscious  to  himself  that  he  had 
preached  with  a  uniform  desire  to  promote  the  salvation  of 
souls.  And  as  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  does  the 
heart  of  one  faithful  minister  to  another.  They  all  propose  the 
same  noble  and  benevolent  end  in  preaching,  that  the  apostle 
Paul  proposed ;  though  they  are  far  from  being  agreeably  wise, 
faithful  and  successful  in  pursuing  it.  Agreeably,  therefore,  to 
the  spirit  of  the  text,  I  shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  this  plain  and 
practical  truth  ;  that  faithful  ministers  preach  the  gospel  with  a 
desire  to  promote  the  salvation  of  souls. 

VOL.1,  11  (121) 
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The  great  apostle  frequeutly  and  solemnly  declares  that  this 
was  his  governing  motive  in  preaching  the  gospel.  To  the  Co- 
rinthians he  says,  '^  Behold,  the  third  time  I  am  ready  to  come 
to  you  ;  and  I  will  not  be  burdensome  to  you ;  for  I  seek  not 
yours  but  you.  For  the  children  ought  not  to  lay  up  for  the 
parents,  but  the  parents  for  the  children.  And  I  will  very 
gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you;  though  the  more  abun- 
dantly I  love  you,  the  less  I  be  loved."  Again  he  demands, 
"  Think  ye  that  we  excuse  ourselves  unto  you  ?  We  speak  before 
God  in  Christ ;  but  we  do  all  things,  dearly  beloved,  for  your 
edifying."  To  these  same  persons  he  makes  the  same  profes- 
sion, in  his  first  epistle  to  them.  "  Though  I  preach  the  gospel, 
I  have  nothing  to  glory  of ;  for  necessity  is  laid  upon  me ;  yea, 
wo  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel !  For  if  I  do  this  ^g 
willingly,  I  have  a  reward ;  but  if  against  my  will,  a  dispenw^- 
tion  of  the  gospel  is  committed  unto  me.  What  is  my  reward, 
then  ?  Yerily  that,  when  I  preach  the  gospel,  I  may  make  the 
gospel  of  Christ  without  charge,  that  I  abuse  not  my  power  in 
the  gospel.  For  though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made 
myself  servant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more.  And  unto 
the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews ;  to 
them  that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  that  I  might 
gain  them  that  are  under  the  law ;  to  them  that  are  without 
law,  as  without  law  (being  not  without  law  to  (Jod,  but  under 
the  law  to  Christ),  that  I  might -gain  them  that  are  without  law; 
to  the  weak  became  I  as  weak,  that  I  might  gain  the  weak ;  I 
am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save 
some."  When  he  had  called  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephe- 
sus  to  Miletus,  he  said  unto  them,  "  Ye  know,  from  the  first  day 
that  I  came  to  Asia,  after  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you, 
at  all  seasons,  serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility  of  mind,  and 
with  many  tears  and  temptations,  which  befejl  me  by  the  lying 
in  wait  of  the  Jews ;  and  how  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was 
profitable  unto  you,  but  have  showed  you,  and  have  taught  you 
publicly,  and  from  house  to  house,  testifying  both  to  the  Jews 
and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "  Wherefore  I  take  you  to 
record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  For 
I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of 
(Jod."    His  appeal  and  profession  to  the  Jews  was  still  more 
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solemn  and  striking.  ^^  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not,  my 
conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  I 
have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart.  For  I 
could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  breth- 
ren, my  kinsmen,  according  to  the  flesh."  "Brethren,  my 
heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  Gk)d  for  Israel  is,  that  they  might 
be  saved." 

Thus  Paul  uniformly  and  sincerely  aimed,  in  preaching  the 
gospel,  to  promote  the  salvation  of  his  hearers.  And  this  is  the 
great  object  which  all  faithful  ministers  pursue,  in  the  course  of 
their  ministry.  Like  the  primitive  preachers,  they  "  warn  every 
man,  and  teach  every  man  in  all  wisdom ;  that  they  may  present 
every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus."  They  consider  their  hear- 
ers as  probationers  for  eternity,  and  labor  to  promote  their  future 
and  eternal  good.  This  is  so  evident  that  nothing  further  need 
be  said  to  illustrate  it.  But  yet  it  may  be  proper  and  useful,  on 
this  occasion,  to  inquire  why  faithful  ministers  preach  the  gos- 
pel with  a  desire  to  save  the  souls  of  men. 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  I  would  observe,  first :  Faithful 
ministers  desire  to  reach  the  end  of  their  appointment.  Christ 
hath  let  them  know  that  he  instituted  their  sacred  order  to  pre- 
pare men  for  a  future  and  eternal  state.  For  this  purpose  he 
hath  given  them  their  commission  to  preach  the  gospel.  "  Qo 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 
He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  bo  saved ;  but  he  that 
believeth  not,  shall  be  damned."  This  general  commission  is 
explained  by  Christ's  particular  commission  to  Paul,  which  runs 
in  this  solemn  form,  "  Rise,  and  stand  upon  thy  feet ;  for  I  have 
appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister 
and  witness  both  of  these  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of 
those  things  in  the  wliich  I  will  appear  unto  thee ;  delivering 
thee  from  the  people  and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I 
send  thee,  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness 
unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they 
may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance  among  them 
which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me."  This  design  of  the 
ministry  is  confirmed  by  another  passive  in  the  fourth  of  Ephe- 
sians.  "  Wherefore  be  saith,  when  he  ascended  up  on  high  he 
led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  xmto  men."  "  And  he  gave 
some,  apostles;  and  some,  prophets;   and  some,  evangelists; 
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and  some,  pastors  and  teachers;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saintfi, 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  ior  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ ;  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  These  pas- 
sages represent  ministers  as  appointed  for  the  great  purpose  of 
preparing  man  to  appear  in  the  beauties  of  holiness  in  a  future 
state.  And  this  design  of  their  appointment,  all  faithfUl  minis* 
ters  sincerely  wish  to  answer.  They  desire  to  fall  in  with  the 
designs  of  Christ,  and  to  be  workers  together  with  him,  in  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  of  his  grace.  So  Paul  professes  in 
the  name  of  all  his  faithful  brethren  in  the  ministry :  "  Nov 
then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech 
you  by  us ;  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God."  As  every  faithful  ambassador  means  to  obey  the  will  of 
his  prince,  and  attain  the  object  of  his  appointment,  so  eyeiy 
faithful  minister  means  to  obey  the  command  of  Christ,  and 
seek  the  salvation  of  his  hearers. 

Secondly :  The  end  which  faithful  ministers  propose  to  them- 
selves, in  entering  into  the  ministry,  is,  to  promote  the  salvation 
of  souls.  They  undertake  to  preach  the  gospel,  not  of  con- 
straint, but  willingly ;  not  to  gain  wealth,  or  applause,  but  to 
gain  the  souls  of  men.  They  have  seen  their  own  hearts,  and 
their  perishing  state  by  nature.  They  have  felt  their  own  need 
of  a  Saviour,  and  found  the  hope  and  relief  which  the  gospel 
affords  to  believing,  penitent,  broken-hearted  sinners.  They 
know  by  their  own  experience,  the  perishing  state  of  sinners, 
and  the  infinite  importance  of  the  gospel.  They  feel  a  tende^ 
ness  and  compassion  for  their  fellow  men.  They  wish  to  be 
instrumental  hi  turning  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  And  it  is  this  sincere  love  to 
souls,  which  induces  them  to  undertake  the  great  and  difficoll 
work  of  preaching  the  gospel. 

Now,  the  end  which  any  one  proposes  in  any  emidoymeat,  h« 
naturally  desires  to  accomplish.  The  faithful  attorney,  who 
undertakes  his  calling  to  maintain  justice  between  man  and 
man,  always  pursues  this  object,  in  aJl  his  pleas  and  exertions. 
And  the  faithful  physician,  who  practises  the  healing  art,  to 
cure  the  disorders  and  preserve  the  lives  of  his  fellow  TO&a, 
always  seeks  the  life  and  health  of  his  patients.    So  a  faithfal 
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minister,  who  enters  upon  his  work  from  the  pure  motives  of 
benevolence  and  compassion,  will  always  aim,  in  all  his  preach- 
ing, to  save  the  souls  of  his  hearers.  As  soon  as  Paul  was  con- 
verted he  wished  to  convert  others.  And,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
he  was  called  to  preach,  he  instantly  obeyed  the  call.  "  But 
when  it  pleased  God,"  says  he,  "  who  separated  me  from  my 
mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in 
me,  that  I  might  preach  him  among  the  heathen ;  immediately 
I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood."  It  was  love  to  soxils 
which  induced  Paul  to  preach,  and  this  love  constrained  him  to 
seek  the  salvation  of  his  hearers.  And  all,  who  enter  into  the 
ministry  from  the  same  motive,  uniformly  pursue  the  same  end. 
They  carry  about  with  them,  and  especially  into  the  pulpit,  a  sin- 
cere and  ardent  desire  to  save  the  souls  of  men.  Like  Paul, 
they  travail  in  birth  for  soxils ;  and  like  him,  their  heart's  desire 
and  prayer  to  Gk)d  is,  that  sinners,  through  their  preaching,  may 
be  saved. 

Thirdly :  Faithful  ministers  desire  to  fulfil  the  weighty  obli- 
gations which  are  laid  upon  them,  when  the  souls  of  men  are 
committed  to  their  care  and  instruction.  Then  they  ai*e  charged 
to  take  heed  unto  themselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  the  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  them  overseers,  to  ^^  feed  the  church 
of  Grod,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood."  Yea, 
they  are  charged  before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
sh£dl  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing  and  king- 
dom, to  preach  the  word ;  to  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season ;  to  reprove,  to  rebuke,  and  exhort,  with  all  long-suffer- 
ing and  doctrine.  Under  the  impression  of  these  obligations, 
they  maintain  an  habitual  sense  that  they  watch  for  souls  as 
those  who  must  give  account.  And  this  creates  in  them  an 
ardent  desire  to  fulfil  the  ministry  which  they  have  received  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  promote  the  salvation  of  those  whom  he 
hath  committed  to  their  trust,  and  for  whom  he  hath  suffered 
and  died. 

Fourthly :  Faithfxil  ministers  place  their  own  happiness  iu  the 
salvation  of  their  people.  They  often  look  forward,  and  antici- 
pate the  joy  of  meeting  those  whom  they  may  be  instrumental 
of  saving,  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ.  And  they  can  hardly 
form  an  idea  of  a  greater  satisfaction  than  this.  Paul  frequent- 
ly mentions  the  pleasure  which  he  anticipated  in  seeing  the 
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fruit  of  his  labors  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  He  says  to  the 
Corinthians,  ^^  As  also  70  hare  acknowledged  us  in  part,  that  we 
are  your  rejoicing,  even  as  ye  also  are  ours  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  Again  he  exhorts  the  Philippians  to  live  a  holj 
and  exemplary  life,  giving  this  as  the  reason,  *'  that  I  may  re- 
joice in  the  day  of  Christ,  that  I  have  not  run  in  vain,  neither 
labored  in  vain."  In  another  place  he  calls  them  his  "joy  and 
crown."  And  "  what,"  says  he,  to  the  Thessalonians,  "  is  our 
hope,  or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ?  Are  not  even  ye  in  the 
presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  at  his  coming?"  Thus 
Paul  placed  his  own  happiness  in  the  salvation  of  his  hearers ; 
which  enabled  him  to  say  with  sincerity  to  the  Jew,  that  he 
desired  to  gain  the  Jew ;  to  the  Gentile,  that  he  desired  to  gain 
the  Gentile  ;  to  the  weak,  that  he  desired  to  gain  the  weak ;  and 
to  the  Corinthians,  that  he  sought  not  theirs,  but  them.  He 
considered  every  person  whom  he  was  instrumental  of  con- 
verting, as  a  part  of  his  future  and  eternal  reward,  and  there- 
fore most  sincerely  desired,  in  his  preaching,  to  save  the  souls 
of  men.  As  God  had  expressly  given  him  those  who  once  sailed 
with  him,  so  he  expected  that  he  would  give  him  all  whom  he 
should  over  be  instrumental  of  turning  from  darkness  to  light. 
And  all  faithful  ministers  have  the  same  glorious  recompense  of 
reward  set  before  them,  to  stimulate  their  desires  and  endeavors 
to  promote  the  salvation  of  their  hearers.  The  more  they  turn 
to  righteousness,  the  brighter  will  they  shine,  and  the  more 
completely  happy  they  will  be,  in  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Their 
happiness  will  be  eternally  augmented,  by  the  salvation  of  their 
people.  This  powerful  motive  h  peculiar  to  faithful  minis- 
ters, and  inspires  them  with  peculiar  zeal  to  win  souls.  I  may 
add. 

Fifthly:  Faithful  ministers  desire  to  convert  and  save  sin- 
ners, for  the  honor  of  Christ.  They  consider  themselves  as  his 
servants,  whose  business  it  is  to  promote  his  glory,  in  the  salva- 
tion of  souls.  So  Paul  represents  himself  and  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry :  "  We  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord ;  and  ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake."  There  is 
no  other  way  in  which  ministers  can  serve  and  glorify  Christ  so 
much,  as  by  promoting  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  his  cordial  subjects.  Every  convert  is  translated 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
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Believers  are  called  the  glory  of  Christ ;  and  in  seeing  them,  hd 
is  said  to  see  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  be  satisfied.  They  were 
the  joy  set  before  him,  in  the  view  of  which  ho  despised  the 
shame,  and  endured  the  pains  of  the  cross.  Believers,  who  have 
been  redeemed  by  his  blood,  and  converted  by  his  gospel,  shall 
be  presented  before  him,  in  all  the  beauties  of  holiness,  "  when 
he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in 
all  them  that  believe."  When  all  the  vessels  of  mercy  shall  be 
collected,  and  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ,  they  will  reflect 
peculiar  honor  and  glory  upon  him ;  and  shine  to  the  praise 
of  the  glory  of  his  grace,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  intelligent  crea- 
tion. This  faithful  ministers  desire  to  see  and  enjoy ;  and  there- 
fore when  they  preach,  they  desire  to  win  souls  to  Christ,  that  he 
may  receive  the  reward  of  his  suflerings,  and  enjoy  the  travail 
of  his  soul,  in  the  holiness,  happiness  and  praises  of  those  who 
were  given  unto  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  These 
are  some  of  the  plain  and  solid  reasons,  why  faithful  ministers 
desire  to  promote  the  salvation  of  their  hearers.  It  now  re- 
mains only  to  improve  and  apply  the  subject,  agreeably  to  the 
present  serious  and  important  occasion. 

1.  If  faithful  ministers  have  a  desire  to  promote  the  salvation 
of  souls,  then  this  desire  must  have  great  influence  upon  all 
parts  of  their  ministerial  conduct.  To  desire  the  salvation  of 
souls  is  to  desire  their  future  and  eternal  good.  This  great  and 
extensive  desire,  therefore,  must  naturally  lead  the  minds  of 
ministers  to  view  their  people  in  the  light  of  eternity.  And 
this  view  of  their  people  must  necessarily  raise  them  all  to  a 
level.  I  do  not  say  sink  them  to  a  level,  but  raise  them  to  a 
level ;  because  it  always  raises  men,  even  the  smallest  and  lowest 
men,  to  view  them  in  relation  to  eternity.  In  this  view,  all 
souls  are  equal.  The  soul  of  the  child  is  equal  to  the  soul  of 
the  parent ;  the  soul  of  the  subject  is  equal  to  the  soul  of  the 
ruler ;  the  soul  of  the  servant  is  equal  to  the  soul  of  the  master ; 
and  the  soul  of  the  poor  is  equal  to  the  soul  of  the  rich.  Eter- 
nity levels  all  distinctions,  and  raises  all  immortal  souls  into 
infinite  importance.  One  soul,  in  the  view  of  eternity,  appears 
of  more  worth  than  the  whole  world.  "  For  what  is  a  man  pro- 
fited, if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? 
Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? "  While  a 
minister  has  such  a  view  of  the  equal  worth  of  every  soul,  ho 
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will  neither  aim  to  flatter  the  rich,  nor  please  the  learned ;  but 
endeavor  to  preach  with  that  plainness  and  impartiality  which 
is  directly  calculated  to  promote  the  salvation  of  every  one  of 
his  hearers. 

Again :  This  desire  to  save  souls  will  excite  a  minister  to 
great  diligence  and  activity  in  his  sacred  office.  When  any 
one  object  absorbs  the  attention  and  affections  of  the  mind,  it 
always  makes  a  man  zealous.  So  when  the  salvation  of  his 
hearers  absorbs  the  affections  and  attention  of  a  minister,  it 
never  fails  to  fire  him  with  zeal  in  their  service,  and  constrains 
him  to  sacrifice  his  own  ease,  reputation  and  interest,  for  their 
eternal  good.  He  feels  that  there  is  nothing  of  his  too  great  to 
be  given  up,  for  the  salvation  of  his  people.  Paul's  desire  to 
save  souls  inspired  him  with  astonishing  zeal  and  self-denial. 
To  attain  this  desirable  and  invaluable  object,  he  spared  no  pains, 
he  feared  no  reproaches,  and  he  shunned  no  dangers,  nor  per- 
secutions. He  was  always  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  preach- 
ing the  gospel,  and  promoting  the  salvation  of  sinners.  ^'  Yea,'' 
says  he  to  the  Philippians,  "  if  I  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice 
and  service  of  your  faith,  I  joy,  and  rejoice  with  you  all."  And 
every  minister  who  feels  this  benevolent  and  compassionate  de- 
sire for  the  salvation  of  souls,  will  cheerfully  employ  his  time, 
exhaust  his  strength,  and  wear  out  his  life,  in  the  service  of  his 
people. 

Besides :  This  desire  will  constrain  him  to  preach  in  the  most 
profitable  manner.  It  will  make  him  speak  like  a  dying  and  ac- 
countable creature,  to  dying  and  accountable  creatures.  Know- 
ing the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  and  realizing  the  scenes  of  eternity, 
he  will  deliver  his  discourses  with  such  a  tenderness  and  solem- 
nity, as  can  scarcely  fail  of  persuading  his  hearers  to  secure 
their  eternal  interest.  It  will  direct  him  to  use  a  plain  and 
familiar  style,  and  to  construct  his  discourses  so  as  to  enlighten 
and  convince,  rather  than  so  as  to  soothe  and  please  his  people. 
He  will  speak,  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  Grod,  who  trieth  his 
heart.  He  will  preach  such  doctrines,  and  only  such,  as  he 
verily  believes  will  appear  to  be  true  at  the  last  day.  And  these 
he  will  preach  without  the  least  ambiguity  or  disguise.  He  will 
mean  to  preach  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  to  keep  back 
nothing  which  he  conceives  would  be  profitable  to  his  people. 
And  he  will  plainly  and  faithfully  warn  his  hearers  against 
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every  thing  which  he  apprehends  "will  appear  to  be  an  error, 
a  delusion,  or  a  moral  evil,  at  the  day  of  judgment.  In  a  word, 
a  desire  to  save  souls,  will  make  him  constantly  solicitous  to  live 
and  preach  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  a  sweet  savor  to 
God,  in  them  that  are  saved  and  in  them  that  perish. 

2.  If  faithful  ministers  desire  the  salvation  of  souls,  then 
iheir  work  is  extremely  great  and  arduous.  It  is  a  work  which 
creates  constant  care  and  concern,  and  fills  their  minds  with 
great  anxiety  and  distress.  They  carry  all  their  people  upon 
their  hearts,  and  feel  interested  in  every  thing  which  affects 
their  temporal  and  eternal  interest.  Their  cares  are  as  numer- 
ous and  as  weighty  as  the  souls  conmiitted  to  their  trust.  If 
any  of  their  people  are  careless  and  secure ;  if  any  neglect  pub- 
lic worship  or  family  prayer ;  if  any  run  into  dangerous  errors 
and  delusions  ;  if  any  fall  into  animosities  and  contentions ;  or 
if  any  practise  infamous  and  destructive  vices  ;  it  wounds  and 
grieves  their  hearts.  For  all  such,  things  among  their  people 
threaten  to  destroy  their  souls,  which  they  most  earnestly  desire 
to  prevent.  Paul  often  tells  his  hearers  how  much  he  carried 
them  upon  his  heart.  To  the  Philippians  he  says,  "  God  is  my 
record,  how  greatly  I  long  after  you  all  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus 
Christ."  He  tells  the  Thessalonians,  "  We  were  gentle  among 
you,  even  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  children.  So,  being  affec- 
tionately desirous  of  you,  we  were  willing  to  have  imparted 
unto  you,  not  the  gospel  of  Grod  only,  but  also  our  own  souls, 
because  ye  were  dear  unto  us.  For  ye  remember,  brethren,  our 
labor  and  travail."  How  tender  is  his  appeal  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans !  "  Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  ?  Who  is  offended, 
and  I  burn  not  ?  "  And  to  the  same  persons  he  expresses  his 
paternal  care  and  concern.  "  Behold,  the  third  time  I  am 
ready  to  come  to  you ;  and  I  will  not  be  burdensome  to  you ; 
for  I  seek  not  yours  but  you.  For  the  children  ought  not  to 
lay  up  for  the  parents,  but  the  parents  for  the  children.  And  I 
will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you  ;  though  the  more 
abundantly  I  love  you,  the  less  I  be  loved."  This  was  a  truly 
paternal  affection.  Parents  never  lose  their  love  nor  care  for 
their  children,  though  ever  so  ungrateful  and  disobedient.  So 
Mthful  ministers  never  cease  to  care  for  their  people,  but  fed 
their  anxiety  and  concern  increase,  as  any  of  them  appear  to 
wax  worse  and  worse.    Like  their  blessed  Master,  they  are 
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grieved  for  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts ;  and  like  his  fiidthful 
apostle,  they  warn  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears.  Cares  are 
the  heaviest  burdens  in  life.  And  these  fall  with  heavier  weight 
upon  pious  ministers,  than  upon  any  other  men  in  the  world. 

3.  If  faithful  ministers  desire  to  promote  the  salvation  of 
souls,  then  they  stand  in  great  need  of  the  prayers  of  the  people 
of  God.  They  desire  and  pursue  an  object  which  it  is  out  of 
their  power  to  attain.  They  may  plant  and  water,  but  they 
cannot  give  the  increase.  They  may  pray  and  preach  with  the 
most  earnest  desire  for  the  good  of  souls,  but  it  is  beyond  their 
reach  to  convert  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  or  to  save 
a  soul  from  death.  Tliey  may  labor  in  vain,  and  spend  their 
strength  for  nought,  unless  God  opens  the  hearts  of  their  peo- 
ple to  embrace  the  truth.  This  they  most  sensibly  feel,  and, 
therefore,  most  earnestly  desire  the  prayers  of  saints,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  preach  both  faithfully  and  successfully. 
Paul  solicited  the  prayers  of  the  godly,  with  great  importunity. 
"  Brethren,  pray  for  us."  "  Brethren,  pray  for  us,  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified." 
Again, "  Pray  for  me,  that  utterance  may  be  given  unto  me,  that 
I  may  open  my  mouth  boldly,  to  make  known  the  mystery  of 
the  gospel,  for  which  I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds ;  that  there- 
in I  may  speak  boldly,  as  I  ought  to  speak."  Those  ministers 
who  preach  with  the  desire  to  save  the  souls  of  men,  always 
preach  those  truths  which  are  disagreeable  to  the  human  heart, 
and  which  naturaUy  excite  the  enmity  and  opposition  of  sm- 
ners.  Such  preachers,  therefore,  more  especially  need  the 
prayers  of  their  pious  people,  and  more  earnestly  desire  them. 
They  feel  that  he  that  planteth,  and  he  that  watereth,  are  noth- 
ing ;  and  therefore  they  look  to  God,  and  desire  others  to  look 
to  God,  to  give  the  increase. 

4.  If  faithful  ministers  desire  to  promote  the  salvation  of 
souls,  then  they  are  worthy  of  peculiar  respect.  They  are  sin- 
cere friends  to  mankind.  They  are  heartily  concerned  and  en- 
gaged to  promote  the  highest  good  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
And  such  men,  if  any  in  the  world,  deserve  respect  and  esteem. 
Does  the  defender  of  our  rights,  the  protector  of  our  property, 
or  the  preserver  of  our  lives,  command  our  esteem  and  respect? 
and  shall  not  the  friend  of  our  souls  be  an  object  of  our  venera- 
tion and  respect  ?    No  men  really  merit  the  affectionate  esteem 
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of  the  world,  more  than  those  who  faithfully,  laboriously  and 
anxiously  watch  for  their  souls.  Hence,  says  the  apostle  to  the 
Thessalonians,  "  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  know  them  that 
labor  among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish 
you ;  and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's 
sake."  Could  the  people  look  into  the  hearts  of  their  faithful 
ministers,  and  see  their  heavy  cares  and  their  longing  desires 
for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  they  would  be  constrained  to 
revere,  esteem  and  respect  them. 

5.  If  fidthful  ministers  sincerely  desire,  and  labor  to  promote 
the  salvation  of  their  people  ;  then  their  people  are  bound  in 
gratitude  as  well  as  equity  to  give  them  a  comfortable  support. 
If  they  are  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  good  of  their  people,  then  their  desires  and  labors  merit 
an  ample  reward  ;  nor  can  their  people  have  the  least  reason  to 
desire  to  withhold  it.  They  ought  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  support- 
ing those  who  are  seeking  their  best  interest  both  in  time  and 
eternity.  Paul  was  no  hireling.  He  solemnly  declares  that  he 
"covetod  no  man's  silver  or  gold  or  apparel."  But  yet  he 
strenuously  insists  upon  the  indispensable  duty  of  men,  to  sup- 
port their  ministers.  I  will  read  a  passage  of  his,  which  ought 
to  be  written,  as  with  the  point  of  a  diamond,  upon  every  hear- 
er's, heart.  "Who  goeth  a  warfare  any  time  at  his  own 
charges  ?  Who  planteth  a  vineyard,  and  eateth  not  of  the  fruit 
thereof?  Or  who  feedeth  a  flock,  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of 
the  flock  ?  Say  I  these  things  as  a  man  ?  or  saith  not  the  law 
the  same  also  ?  For  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  *  Thou 
shalt  not  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
com.'  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?  Or  saith  he  it  alto- 
gether  for  our  sakes  ?  For  our  sakes,  no  doubt,  this  is  written ; 
that  he  that  ploweth  should  plow  in  hope ;  and  that  he  that 
thresheth  in  hope  should  be  partaker  of  his  hope.  If  we  have 
sown  unto  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  shall 
reap  your  carnal  things  ?  If  others  be  partakers  of  this  power 
over  you,  are  not  we  rather  ?  Nevertheless  we  have  not  used 
this  power ;  but  suffer  all  things,  lest  we  should  hinder  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ.  Do  ye  not  know  that  they  which  minister  about 
holy  things  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple,  and  they  which  wait 
at  the  altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar?  Even  so  hath  the 
Lord  ordained  that  they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of 
the  gospel." 
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6.  K  faithfal  ministers  sincerely  desire  to  promote  the  salya- 
tion  of  souls ;  then  it  is  extremely  criminal  for  any  to  despise 
and  oppose  them  in  their  great  and  good  design.  Mankind 
have  idways  shown  a  strange  propensity  to  despise  and  oppose 
the  ambassadors  of  God.  And  never  was  there  a  time,  perhaps, 
when  this  malignant  disposition  was  more  visible  in  this  land 
than  at  the  present  day.  A  loose  and  infidel  spirit  prevails 
more  or  less  everywhere,  and  especially  appears  in  opposition 
to  faithful  ministers.  Those  who  are  enemies  to  God,  to 
the  Bible,  to  religion,  and  to  all  righteousness,  point  their 
virulence  at  the  clergy;  and  seem  determined  to  obstruct 
and  defeat  all  their  exertions  to  defend  the  gospel,  and  promote 
religion.  But  how  extremely  base  and  ungrateful  is  their  con- 
duct !  Our  Lord  saith  to  his  ministers,  ^'  He  that  heareth  you, 
heareth  me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me  ;  and  he 
that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent  me."  Paul  had  oc- 
casion to  paint  the  malignity  and  opposition  of  infidels  in  the 
blackest  colors.  And  his  description  will  suit  all  who  are,  at 
this  day,  opposing  the  pious  exertions  of  ministers,  and  the  sav- 
ing effects  of  the  gospel.  Paul  and  Barnabas  having  preached 
to  Sergius  Paulus,  Elymas  the  sorcerer  withstood  them,  seeking 
to  turn  away  the  deputy  from  the  faith.  "  Then  Paul,  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  set  his  eyes  upon  him,  and  said,  0  full  of 
all  subtlety,  and  all  mischief,  tiiou  child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy 
of  all  rigliteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the  right 
ways  of  the  Lord  ?  "  Such  is  the  base,  the  ungrateful,  the  dia- 
bolical disposition,  that  prompts  men  to  oppose  a  benevolent 
gospel,  and  a  pious  ministry.  Can  any  thing  be  more  criminal 
in  the  sight  of  God,  or  call  louder  for  the  severe  and  swift  exe- 
cution of  his  wrath?  And  who  ever  hardened  themselves 
against  God,  and  prospered  ?  Now,  therefore,  be  ye  not  mock- 
ers, lest  your  bands  be  made  strong. 

7.  If  faithful  ministers  desire  the  salvation  of  souls ;  then 
those  who  are  destitute  of  this  desire,  are  really  unfaithful  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  unqualified  for  their  sacred  office.  A 
sincere  desire  to  save  the  souls  of  men,  stamps  the  diaracter  of 
a  faithful  minister ;  and  neither  genius,  nor  learning,  nor  elo- 
quence, nor  the  greatest  pulpit  talents,  can  supply  the  want  of 
this  desire.  Let  us,  then,  my  brethren,  examine  Hie  feelings  of 
our  hearts,  and  the  real  motives  of  our  conduct,  in  preaching 
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the  goGpel.  Have  we  sincerelj  desired  to  promote  the  salvation 
of  our  people  ?  Have  we  carried  them  upon  our  hearts  ?  Have 
we  experienced  the  pleasures  and  the  pains  of  faithful  ministers  ? 
Have  we  rejoiced  in  the  appearance  of  the  awakening,  convic- 
tion, and  conversion  of  sinners  ?  Have  we  rejoiced  in  the  ap- 
parent prosperity  of  Christ's  kingdom?  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  we  been  in  heaviness  and  sorrow,  for  the  secure,  the 
thoughtless,  the  impenitent,  and  hardened,  among  our  people  ? 
Can  each  of  us  say  to  his  flock,  as  Paul  said  to  his  hearers,  "  I 
seek  not  yours  but  you  ?  "  If  we  can  sincerely  say  this,  we 
have  the  witness  in  ourselves  that  we  are  faithful. 

8.  If  faithful  ministers  sincerely  desire  to  promote  the  salva- 
tion of  souls ;  then  they  are  more  likely  to  be  successful  in  their 
work  than  others.  Their  desires,  tlieir  prayers,  and  their  exer- 
tions, must  be  pleasing  to  God,  and  have  a  moral  tendency  to- 
draw  down  a  blessing  upon  their  labors.  A  very  pious  and 
successful  minister  of  the  last  century  said  that,  so  far  as  his  ob- 
servation extended,  not  the  most  learned,  most  eloquent,  or 
most  studious  ministers,  were  the  most  successful;  but  those 
who  were  the  most  desirous  of  success.  It  is  said  of  Barnabas, 
that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
faith ;  and  much  people  was  added  to  the  Lord.  Pious  min- 
isters, who  are  full  of  love,  faith  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
have  peculiar  reason  to  hope  that  God  will  give  them  the  desire 
of  their  hearts,  in  the  salvation  of  their  people.  But  though  this 
desire  should  not  be  granted  them,  they  may  rest  satisfied  that 
their  desires  and  exertions  shall  not  be  lost,  but  shall  secuie  the 
approbation  of  God,  in  the  day  when  they  must  give  an  account 
of  their  stewardship.  This  is  a  suflScient  encouragement  to  per- 
severe in  well  doing,  for  in  due  season  they  shall  reap  if  they 
fidnt  not.  Under  the  impression  of  this  thought,  I  would  now 
turn  my  discourse  to  him  who  is  about  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  souls. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Behold  the  people  now  to  be  committed  to  your 
trust.  Do  you  feel  compassion  for  their  precious  souls?  Is 
your  spirit  stirred  within  you,  as  Paul's  was  when  he  saw  the 
Athenians  in  liieir  perishing  condition  ?  Is  it  your  heart's  de- 
sire to  be  made  the  humble  and  happy  instrument  of  turning 
sinners  to  God,  and  of  building  up  saints  in  their  most  holy 
faith  ?    If  this  be  your  leading  motive  in  taking  the  charge  of 
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this  people,  your  undertaking  is  promising.  This  desire  will 
have  a  happy  influence  upon  all  your  ministerial  labors.  It 
will  make  you  industrious  in  your  studies,  faithful  in  your 
preaching,  and  exemplary  in  all  your  private  conduct  and  con- 
versation. It  will  bring  all  your  secular  and  personal  concerns 
into  subordination  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal  concerns  of  your 
people.  It  will  save  you  from  that  undue  attachment  to  the 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world,  which  is  so  injurious  to  the 
feelings,  the  character,  and  usefulness  of  ministers.  It  will  con- 
ciliate the  esteem  and  affections  of  your  people,  and  give  you  a 
peculiar  boldness  and  freedom  in  addressing  them,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private,  upon  the  weighty  concerns  of  the  soul.  In  a 
word,  it  will  prepare  you  to  live  and  to  die  with  your  people ; 
and  to  meet  them  with  comfort,  at  the  last  day,  whether  they 
are  saved,  or  whether  they  are  lost.  Be  entreated,  then,  to  ex- 
amine the  motives  of  your  conduct,  on  the  day  of  your  conse- 
cration to  your  sacred  office.  Live  under  an  habitual  impression 
that  you  watch  for  souls  as  one  who  must  give  account.  Let 
it  be  your  constant  desire  and  endeavor,  from  this  day  to  the 
day  of  your  death,  to  save  both  yourself  and  them  that  hear  you. 
Be  steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  and  your  labor  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

One  word  to  the  church  and  people  in  this  place,  will  con- 
clude my  discourse. 

Brethren  and  Friends,  —  This  is  a  serious  and  important  day 
to  you,  as  well  as  to  him  who  is  about  to  take  the  care  of  your 
souls.  He  must  give  an  account  how  he  feels  and  conducts 
towards  you,  and  you  must  give  account  how  you  feel  and  con- 
duct towards  him.  It  is  his  interest  to  seek  your  good ;  and 
your  interest  to  seek  his  usefulness.  Your  salvation  is  the  great 
object  to  which  his  desires  and  your  desires,  his  exertions  and 
your  exertions,  ought  to  be  directed.  Be  entreated,  then,  to 
assist  and  encourage  your  pastor  in  his  great  and  good  work. 
You  may  assist  him  by  your  prayers,  and  encourage  him  by  a 
constant  and  sincere  attendance  on  his  public  instructions.  But 
if  you  neglect  your  duty  as  a  people,  while  he  fulfils  his  duty 
as  a  minister,  all  his  prayers,  and  desires,  and  exertions,  will 
aggravate  your  guilt,  and  ripen  you  for  ruin.  Receive  the  word, 
therefore,  into  good  and  honest  hearts,  that  you  may  bring  forth 
fruit  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  the  joy  of  your  pastor,  and  to  the 
present  and  future  peace  of  your  own  souls.    Amen. 
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MINISTEBS  EXPOSED  TO  COBEUraON  BY  THEIE  PEOPLE. 

PREACIIED  AT  THS  ORDINATION  OF  MB.  JOHN  SMITH,  AT  SALEM,  N.  H.,  JANUARY^,  1797. 


Bat  thou  fon  of  man,  hear  what  I  aay  unto  thee :  Be  not  then  rebellions  like  that  rebel- 
lions honse. — BzeUel  2:  8. 

The  children  of  Israel  were  once  holiness  to  the  Lord,  and 
the  first  fruits  of  their  increase.  They  served  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived 
Joshua.  But  ever  after  that  memorable  period,  they  began  to 
lose  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  became  more  and  more  corrupt, 
until  they  were  carried  into  captivity,  as  a  just  punishment  for 
their  deep  declension.  In  this  deplorable  situation,  they  con- 
tinued to  harden  themselves  in  sin,  and  to  pine  away  in  their 
iniquities,  until  every  appearance  of  spiritual  life  was  gone. 
Then  God  was  pleased  to  send  Ezekiel  to  prophesy  over  the 
valley  of  dry  bones,  in  order  to  raise  them  from  spiritual  death 
to  spiritual  life.  And  to  prepare  him  for  his  arduous  task,  he 
forewarned  him  of  his  danger,  and  charged  him  to  guard 
against  it.  ^^  Son  of  man,  I  send  thee  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
—  Be  not  afraid  of  them,  —  though  briars  and  thorns  be  with 
thee,  and  thou  dost  dwell  among  scorpions ;  be  not  afraid  of 
their  words,  nor  be  dismayed  at  their  looks,  though  they  be  a 
rebellious  house.  And  thou  shalt  speak  my  words  unto  tliem, 
whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear ;  for  they 
are  most  rebellious.  But  thou,  son  of  man,  hear  what  I  say 
unto  thee :  Be  not  thou  rebellious  like  that  rebellious  house." 

(186) 
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This  was  the  same  as  to  say,  "  I  know  tlie  degeneracy  of  the 
times.  I  know  the  corruption  and  obstinacy  of  the  people.  I 
know  they  will  stop  their  ears  and  harden  their  hearts  against 
divine  truth.  And  I  know  that  for  this  purpose,  they  will  use 
every  method,  by  words  and  looks,  to  corrupt  your  heart,  poison 
your  sentiments,  and  destroy  your  influence.  But  I  warn  you 
to  beware  of  men ;  and  never  suflFer  yourself  to  be  corrupted  by 
those  whom  you  are  sent  to  reprove  and  reform."  This  divine 
caution  applies  to  all  wlio  are  called  to  bear  the  messages  of 
Ood  to  men,  and  naturally  leads  us,  on  this  occasion,  to  show, 

I.  That  ministers  are  exposed  to  be  corrupted  by  the  people ; 
and, 

II.  That  it  is  their  indispensable  duty  to  guard  against  it.     ' 
I.  Let  us  consider  that  ministers  are  exposed  to  be  corrupted 

by  the  people. 

Though  this  be  a  very  humiliating  truth  to  ministers  as  well 
as  people,  yet  let  us  attend  to  the  evidence  of  it  with  seriousness 
and  impartiality.     And  here  I  would  observe, 

1.  That  ministers  have  been  corrupted  by  the  people.  This 
was  the  unhappy  case  of  Aaron.  While  Moses  was  detained  on 
the  mount,  the  people  were  uneasy,  and  came  to  Aaron,  and 
desired  him  to  make  them  an  idol.  Though  he  knew  that  he 
had  no  right  to  comply  with  this  unreasonable  request,  yet  he 
finally  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  the  people,  and  made  them 
a  golden  god.  Accordingly,  when  Moses  returned  and  reproved 
him  for  his  conduct,  he  made  no  other  excuse  than  the  pressing 
importunity  of  the  people.  "  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  what 
did  this  people  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  brought  so  great  a  sin 
upon  them  ?  "  This  very  question  carries  an  implication  that 
Aaron  was  corrupted.  "  And  Aaron  said.  Let  not  the  anger  of 
my  lord  wax  hot :  thou  knowest  the  people,  that  they  are  set 
on  mischief.  For  they  said  unto  me,  Make  us  gods  which  shall 
go  before  us ;  for  as  for  this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him. 
This  was  a  base  insinuation  to  the  dishonor  of  Moses,  and  an 
artful  address  to  the  vanity  of  Aaron ;  which  was  exactly  suited 
to  corrupt  his  heart,  and  draw  him  from  the  path  of  duty.  The 
event  answered  the  desire  and  expectation  of  those  who  were  set 
on  mischief;  for  Aaron  was  corrupted  and  became  "rebellious 
like  that  rebellious  house."    The  same  thing  happened  to  the 
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sons  and  successors  of  Aaron ;  for  we  find  that  they  were  al- 
ways corrupt,  when  the  people  were  corrupt.  There  was  a 
great  degeneracy  in  the  time  of  the  judges,  when  every  man 
did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes ;  and  that  day  of  declen- 
sion proved  a  day  of  temptation  to  the  priests,  who  were  carried 
away  by  the  stream  of  corruption.  When  Asa  came  to  the 
throne,  we  are  told  that  for  a  long  season  Israel  had  been 
without  the  true  God,  and  without  a  teaching  priest.  A  great 
number  of  the  priests  were  actually  put  down,  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  because  they  had  fallen  into  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times.  And  at  the  reformation  in  Hezekiali's  day,  there  was 
such  a  scarcity  of  uncorrupted  priests,  that  the  Levites  were 
called  in  to  assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  office.  Indeed, 
it  was  so  common  for  the  priests  to  be  involved  in  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  people,  that  God  generally  reproved  them  both  to- 
gether. By  Jeremiah  ho  says,  "  A  wonderful  and  horrible  thing 
is  committed  in  the  land ;  the  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and 
the  priests  bear  rule  by  their  means ;  and  my  people  love  to 
have  it  so.''  By  the  same  prophet  he  says  again,  that  he  would 
remove  Jerusalem  from  before  his  face,  "  because  of  all  the  evil 
of  the  children  of  Israel  and  of  the  children  of  Judah,  wliich 
they  have  done  to  provoke  me  to  anger,  jbhey,  their  kings,  their 
princes,  and  their  priests."  By  Ezekiel  he  says  of  Judea,  "  Her 
priests  have  violated  my  law,  and  have  profaned  mine  holy 
things ;  they  have  put  no  diflFerence  between  the  holy  and  pro- 
fane, neither  have  they  showed  diflFerence  between  the  unclean 
and  the  clean."  By  Micah  he  says  of  the  house  of  Israel,  "  The 
heads  thereof  judge  for  reward,  and  the  priests  thereof  teach 
for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for  money."  By 
Zephaniah  he  says  of  the  oppressing  city,  "  She  obeyed  not  the 
voice ;  she  received  not  correction ;  she  trusted  not  in  the  Lord ; 
she  drew  not  near  to  her  God.  Her  princes  within  her  are 
roaring  lions ;  her  judges  are  ravening  wolves.  Her  prophets 
are  light  and  treacherous  persons ;  her  priests  have  polluted  the 
sanctuary,  they  have  done  violence  to  the  law." 

Now  if  the  priests  were  always  corrupt,  when  the  people  were 
(irrupt,  then  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  they  were,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  corrupted  by  the  people.  But  we  are  not  left 
to  mere  conjecture  in  this  case ;  for  God  himself  complains  of 
the  people  for  being  always  disposed  to  corrupt  iheix  teachers.] 
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^^  I  brought  you  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  led  you  forty 
years  through  the  wilderness,  to  possess  the  land  of  the  Amorita. 
And  I  raised  up  of  your  sons  for  prophets,  and  of  your  young 
men  for  Nazarites.  Is  it  not  even  thus,  0  ye  children  of  Israel? 
saith  the  Lord.  But  ye  gave  the  Nazarites  wine  to  drink,  and 
commanded  the  prophets,  saying,  Prophesy  not.'*  They  meant 
to  corrupt  the  friends  of  virtue,  and  the  ministers  of  religion, 
on  purpose  to  destroy  the  influence  of  their  example,  and  the 
force  of  their  instructions  and  admonitions ;  and  they  very 
rarely  failed  of  accomplishing  their  malignant  purpose.  The 
experience  of  ages,  therefore,  loudly  proclaims  that  ministers 
are  exposed  to  be  drawn  from  their  duty,  and  involved  in  moral 
corruption,  by  the  undue  influence  of  the  people. 

2.  The  bare  example  of  the  people,  in  a  day  of  declension, 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  corrupt  ministers.  Moral  corruption 
is  contagious,  and  endangers  all  who  are  obliged  to  come  with- 
in the  sphere  of  its  influence.  When  the  people  become  cold 
and  dull,  and  averse  to  every  thing  of  a  religious  nature,  min- 
isters are  apt  to  imbibe  and  manifest  the  same  spirit  When 
the  people  become  light  and  vain  in  their  conversation,  minis- 
ters are  apt  to  countenance  and  imitate  their  levity.  When  die 
people  grow  rich,  and  gay,  and  luxurious,  ministers  are  apt  to 
fall  into  the  same  loose  and  corrupt  habits.  When  the  people 
indulge  themselves  in  idleness,  dissipation  and  vain  amuse- 
ments, ministers  are  apt  to  be  allured  into  their  company  and 
become  patrons  and  partakers  of  their  sins.  And  when  the 
people  become  loose  in  their  sentiments  and  will  not  endure 
sound  doctrine,  ministers  are  apt  to  conceal  or  pervert  the  great 
truths  of  the  gospel,  and  preach  smooth  things,  to  secure  the 
applause  and  friendship  of  the  enemies  of  truth.  The  day  of 
degeneracy  is  a  day  of  danger  to  ministers.  The  prevailing 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  times  naturally  tend  to  cool  their  zeal, 
weaken  their  virtue,  and  injure  both  the  matter  and  manner  of 
their  preaching.  But,  though  they  are  exposed  to  be  corrupted 
by  the  bare  example  of  the  people,  yet, 

8.  They  are  in  much  greater  danger  of  being  corrupted,  by 
the  positive  endeavors  and  exertions  of  the  people  to  draw  theo 
into  sin.  A  corrupt  people  feel  themselves  obliged  to  take  tbia 
course,  in  order  to  resist  the  energy  of  plain  and  faithful  preach- 
ing.   They  know  the  power  of  divine  truth,  the  force  of  piow 
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example,  and  the  influence  of  godly  ministers ;  and  they  feel 
unable  to  stand  before  these  united  means  of  conviction.  To 
prevent,  therefore,  the  pains  of  a  wounded  conscience,  they  en- 
deavor, by  various  methods,  to  bring  ministers  over  to  then*  own 
side,  and  form  them  agreeably  to  their  own  taste.  Some  treat 
them  with  peculiar  respect,  and  flatter  their  vanity,  to  make 
them  more  yielding  and  compliant.  Some  load  them  with 
kindness,  and  endeavor  to  draw  them  aside  by  the  powerful 
cords  of  interest.  Some  invite  them  to  their  houses,  and  into 
their  company  and  urge  them  to  small,  and  seemingly  harmless 
compliances,  and  so  take  advantage  of  their  weakness.  And 
some  use  more  hareh  and  imperious  methods,  and  attempt  to 
frighten  them  from  their  virtue  and  integrity. 

Such  methods  as  these,  we  find  the  children  of  Israel  often 
employed,  to  corrupt  those  who  were  sent  to  them  as  messen- 
gers of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Sometimes  they  attacked  their  vir- 
tue and  innocence,  "  by  giving  them  wine  to  drink."  Some- 
times "they  said  to  the  seers,  see  not;  and  to  the  prophets, 
prophesy  not  unto  us  right  things,  speak  unto  us  smooth  things, 
prophesy  deceits :  Get  ye  out  of  the  way,  turn  aside  out  of  the 
path,  cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from  before  us." 
Sometimes  they  threatened  their  prophets  with  the  terror  of  their 
tongues.  "  Come,"  said  they,  "  let  us  devise  devices  against 
Jeremiah, — and  let  us  smite  him  with  the  tongue,  and  let  us 
not  give  heed  to  any  of  his  words."  Sometimes  they  employed 
their  frowning  looks  as  well  as  hard  words,  to  deter  their  teach- 
ers from  their  duty,  and  make  them  rebellious  like  themselves. 
And  sometimes  "they  commanded  their  prophets,  saying, 
prophesy  not."  This  rough  method  Amaziah  used,  to  silence 
the  prophet  Amos.  "  Amaziah  said  unto  Amos,  0  thou  seer, 
go  flee  thee  away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there  eat  bread, 
and  prophesy  there ;  but  prophesy  not  again  any  more  at 
Bethel ;  for  it  is  the  king's  chapel,  and  it  is  the  king's  court." 
And  the  council  at  Jerusalem  laid  the  same  imperious  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  apostles.  After  mature  deliberation, "  they  called 
them,  and  conmianded  them  not  to  speak  at  all,  nor  teach  in 
the  name  of  Jesus."  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  the  same  by  na- 
ture, and  therefore  our  Lord  taught  his  ministers  to  expect  the 
same  treatment  from  the  Gentiles,  which  the  prophets  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Jews,    "  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  shall  revile 
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70U  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against 
you  falsely  for  my  sake ;  —  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets 
which  were  before  you."  The  conduct  of  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles towards  the  ministers  of  religion,  is  a  demonstration  of  the 
natural  disposition  of  mankind,  to  use  every  method  in  their 
power  to  corrupt  the  hearts  and  destroy  the  influence  of  those 
who  are  sent  to  instruct  and  reclaim  them.  We  are  all  by  this 
time  convinced,  I  presume,  that  ministers  are  exposed  to  be 
corrupted  by  the  people.  But  if  they  are  exposed  to  this  dan- 
ger, then, 

II.  It  is  their  indispensable  duty  to  guard  against  it.  "  Son 
of  man,  hear  what  I  say  unto  thee :  Be  not  thou  rebellious  like 
that  rebellious  house." 

It  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  every  man  ought  to 
avoid  every  danger  which  he  knows,  and  which  he  is  able  to 
avoid.     Ministers  know  the  danger  of  being  corrupted,  and 
they  are  all  able  to  guard  against  it.    This  appears  from  the 
conduct  of  many  who  have  gone  before  them,  in  delivering  the 
messages  of  God  to  men.    The  faithful  prophets  and  priests, 
as  well  as  pious  apostles,  felt  their  exposedness  to  the  frowns 
and  flatteries  of  the  world ;  but  they  nobly  resisted  every  eflFort 
to  allure,  or  to  awe  them  from  their  duty.    The  prophet  Sam- 
uel, who  was  early  called  to  deUver  the  messages  of  God  to 
Israel,  faithfully  discharged  his  office,  and  maintained  his  inno- 
cence and  integrity  to  the  last.     Though  he  lived  in  a  day  of 
declension,  and  the  people  were  weary  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, yet  he  would  never  yield  to  their  corrupt  inclinations  any 
further  than  God  allowed  him  to  gratify  their  wishes ;  so  that 
he  was  able,  just  before  his  death,  to  make  the  most  solemn  ap- 
peal to  their  consciences,  that  he  had  walked  uprightly  before 
them  all  the  days  of  his  life.     Elijah  singly  and  nobly  resisted 
the  frowns  of  the  people,  the  reproach  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
wrath  of  the  king.    Jeremiah  was  surrounded  by  enemies  who 
threatened  to  defame  his  character,  and  to  destroy  his  life,  un- 
less he  would  forbear  to  reprove  them  for  their  sins,  and  ad- 
monish them  of  their  danger ;  but  he  bravely  despised  their 
threats,  and  faithfully  discharged  his  duty,  and  the  primitive 
preachers  of  the  gospel  displayed  no  less  magnanimity  and 
firmness,  in  the  course  of  their  ministry.  When  Peter  and  John 
were  commanded  not  to  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  by  the 
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most  dignified  characters  in  the  Jewish  nation,  they  boldly 
replied,  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  Grod  to  hearken 
nuto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  For  we  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard."  But  Paul 
met  with  the  most  opposition,  and  accordingly  manifested  the 
most  Christian  fortitude  and  fidelity  in  preaching  the  gospel. 
"  Do  I,'*  says  he  to  the  Galatians,  "  do  I  now  persuade  men,  or 
God  ?  or  do  I  seek  to  please  men  ?  For  if  I  yet  pleased  men, 
I  should  not  bo  the  servant  of  Christ."  He  assures  the  Thessa- 
lonians  that  he  had  made  it  his  maxim  as  a  minister,  to  please 
God  rather  than  men.  "  But  as  we  were  allowed  of  God  to  be 
put  in  trust  with  the  gospel,  even  so  we  speak  ;  not  as  pleasing 
men,  but  God,  which  trieth  our  hearts."  The  conduct  of  these 
faithful  servants  of  G^d,  gives  us  clear  and  striking  evidence  that 
ministers  are  able,  and  therefore  ought,  to  guard  against  all  the 
peculiar  d^angers  of  their  ofiice.  And  to  impress  this  plain  and 
practical  duty  the  more  deeply  on  our  minds,  I  would  observe, 
1.  That  God  has  expressly  commanded  ministers  to  guard 
against  the  attempts  of  those  who  would  corrupt  their  liearts> 
and  draw  them  aside  from  the  path  of  duty.  His  command  to 
Ezekiel  on  this  subject  is  extremely  pointed  and  solemn :  "  Son 
of  man  I  send  thee  to  the  children  of  Israel.  —  Be  not  afraid  of 
them,  —  though  briars  and  thorns  be  with  thee,  and  thou  dost 
dwell  among  scorpions ;  be  not  afraid  of  their  words,  nor  be  dis- 
mayed at  their  looks,  though  they  be  a  rebellious  house.  And 
thou  shalt  speak  my  words  unto  them,  whether  they  will  hear, 
or  whether  they  will  forbear ;  for  they  are  most  rebellious.  But 
thou,  son  of  man,  hear  what  I  say  unto  thee ;  Be  not  thou  re- 
bellious, like  that  rebellious  house."  Very  similar  to  this,  is  the 
command  which  Christ  gave  to  his  apostles,  and  to  all  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  ministry.  "  Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in 
the  midst  of  wolves ;  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents,  and  harm- 
less as  doves."  "  Beware  of  men."  These  commands  from  God 
the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  bind  all  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  to  guard  against  the  peculiar  dangers  of  their  sacred 
oflSce,  and  to  repel  every  temptation  to  unfaithfulness.  It  is  their 
indispensable  duty,  therefore,  to  view  mankind  in  the  light  in 
which  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  has  represented  them ;  and 
to  be  as  careful  to  avoid  their  corrupting  influence,  as  they 
would  be  to  avoid  the  jaws  of  a  wolf,  or  the  poison  of  a  scorpion. 
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2.  They  will  forfeit  the  divine  presence  and  protection,  if 
they  suflFer  themselves  to  be  corrupted ;  and  therefore  it  is  their 
indispensable  duty  to  guard  against  it.  While  they  continue 
faithful  to  God,  and  plainly  deliver  his  messages  to  men,  he  has 
graciously  promised  to  be  with  them,  and  to  preserve  them  from 
the  power  of  their  enemies.  Upon  this  condition,  he  promised 
to  strengthen  and  support  his  prophet  Ezekiel.  "  Son  of  man, 
go,  get  thee  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  and  speak  with  my  words 
unto  them."  "  Behold,  I  have  made  thy  face  strong  against 
their  faces,  and  thy  forehead  strong  against  their  foreheads.  As 
an  adamant,  harder  than  flint,  have  I  made  thy  forehead ;  fear 
them  not,  neither  be  dismayed  at  their  looks,  though  they  be  a 
rebellious  house."  The  same  promise  of  support  he  gave  to  Jere- 
miah, on  the  same  condition.  "  Be  not  afraid  of  their  faces ; 
for  I  am  with  thee,  to  deliver  thee,  saith  the  Lord."  "  Behold, 
I  have  made  thee  this  day  a  defenced  city,  and  an  iron  pillar, 
and  brazen  walls  against  the  whole  land,  against  the  kings  of 
Judah,  against  the  princes  thereof,  against  the  priests  thereof, 
and  against  the  people  of  the  land.  And  they  shall  fight  against 
thee,  but  they  shall  not  prevail  against  thee ;  for  I  am  with  thee, 
saith  the  Lord,  to  deliver  thee."  Christ  also  graciously  promises 
to  be  with  his  ministers,  so  long  as  they  strictly  adhere  to  his 
precepts  and  appointments.  "  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway."  These  gracious  promises  are  all  conditional,  and  are 
so  explained  by  God  himself.  He  says  to  Jeremiah,  "  Thou 
therefore  gird  up  thy  loins,  and  arise,  and  speak  unto  them  all 
that  I  command  thee;  be  not  dismayed  at  their  faces,  lest  I 
confound  thee  before  them."  And  this  awful  threatening,  God 
tells  the  corrupt  priests  in  the  days  of  Malachi,  he  had  actually 
executed  upon  them.  "  Therefore  have  I  also  made  you  con- 
temptible and  base  before  all  the  people,  according  as  ye  have 
not  kept  my  ways,  but  have  been  partial  in  the  law."  Now, 
ministers  have  great  reason  to  desire  the  divine  presence  and 
protection ;  for  if  God  be  with  them,  who  can  be  against  them? 
And  they  have  as  much  reason  to  fear  his  departure  and  dis- 
pleasure ;  for  if  God  be  against  them,  who  can  be  for  them  ? 
This  serious  and  weighty  consideration  ought  to  make  them  ex- 
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tremely  careful  to  regard  God  more  than  men,  and  never  incur 
bis  displeasure,  in  order  to  gain  the  favor,  or"  to  avoid  the  frowns, 
of  their  fellow  worms. 

3.  If  ministers  suffer  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  the  peo- 
ple, it  destroys  their  usefulness.  If  they  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  feel  as  they  feel ;  if  they  follow  the  example  of  the 
people,  and  conduct  as  they  conduct ;  or  if  they  condescend  to 
preach  smooth  things  to  please  the  people ;  they  wQl  totally  de- 
stroy their  ministerial  usefulness.  For,  as  soon  as  the  people 
perceive  that  they  regard  them  more  than  God,  and  will  prosti- 
tute their  consciences  to  gratify  their  unreasonable  desires,  they 
will  despise  their  persons  and  neglect  their  preaching.  Time- 
serving ministers  generally  have  but  few  hearers.  All  men, 
whether  good  or  bad,  inwardly  despise  loose  and  unprincipled 
ministers,  let  their  talents  be  what  they  may.  And  the  same 
degree  of  criminality,  which  would  be  scarcely  observable  in 
other  men,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  character  and  usefulness 
of  those  who  sustain  the  sacred  oflSce  of  the  ministry.  No  men 
are  so  completely  useless  and  contemptible,  as  those  ministers 
who  have  lost  all  appearance  of  religion,  and  become  visibly 
conformed  to  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  world.  For,  as  our 
Saviour  says,  they  "  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  but  if  the  salt 
have  lost  his  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  it  is  thence- 
forth good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out,  and  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  of  men."  Hence  the  dignity  of  their  character  and 
the  importance  of  their  oflSce,  lay  ministers  of  the  gospel  under 
solemn  obligations  to  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world, 
and  to  preach  the  preaching  which  God  bids  them,  whether 
their  people  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear. 

I  must  observe  once  more, 

4.  If  ministers  suflFer  themselves  to  be  carried  down  the 
stream  of  corruption,  they  become  not  only  useless,  but  destruc- 
tive to  the  people.  Corrupt  ministers  are  always  corrupters. 
The  whole  tendency  of  their  practice  and  preaching  is,  to  cor- 
rupt and  destroy  the  souls  of  their  people.  Though  they  have 
lost  the  power  of  doing  good,  yet  they  retain  the  power  of  doing 
evil.  They  can  do  more  than  other  men,  to  pull  down  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  build  up  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  And 
as  they  are  more  capable,  so  they  are  more  disposed,  than  other 
men,  to  stifle  the  spirit  of  religion,  oppose  the  doctrines  of  the 
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gospel,  and  strengthen  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  ^cked. 
This  is  the  character  which  God  gives  of  the  corrupt  teachers  in 
Israel.  He  says, "  Shemaiah  taught  rebellion  against  the  Lord." 
He  says,  the  prophets  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  made  Israel  to 
err,  strengthened  the  hands  of  evil  doers,  and  caused  profane* 
ness  to  go  forth  into  all  the  land.  When  the  peo^e  have 
formed  their  ministers  after  their  own  hearts,  and  made  them 
rebellious  like  themselves,  their  ministers  will  then  fit  them  fast 
for  destruction.  So  God  declares  to  Israel,  by  his  faithful 
prophet  Hosea :  ^'  There  shall  be  like  people,  like  priest,  and  I 
wlil  punish  them  for  their  ways."  And  our  Lord  says,  "  If  the 
blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch."  Thus  min- 
isters will  destroy  both  their  own  souls  and  the  souls  of  their 
people,  if  they  suflFer  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  them.  And 
can  there  be  a  more  solenm  and  awful  consideration  than  this, 
to  constrain  them  to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil,  to 
guard  against  all  the  dangers  of  their  office,  and  to  discharge 
all  the  important  duties  of  it  with  fidelity  and  zeal  ?  This  is 
our  indispensable  and  infinitely  important  duty. 

Having  illustrated  the  danger  and  duty  of  ministers,  I  now 
proceed  to  a  few  reflections,  which  naturally  grow  out  of  the 
subject. 

1.  It  is  now  a  very  dangerous  day  to  ministers,  in  tliis  young 
and  flourishing  republic.  The  people  have  fallen  into  a  great 
and  general  declension.  As  they  have  increased,  so  they  have 
sinned.  They  have  lost  their  original  piety  and  virtue,  and  be- 
come extremely  loose  both  in  practice  and  in  principle.  Every 
species  of  moral  corruption  has  spread  through  every  part  of  our 
nation,  and  seized  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men.  Arminianism, 
Universalism  and  Deism,  have  more  or  less  infected  all  our 
towns  and  parishes,  and  led  multitudes  to  renounce  those  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  religion  in  which  they  were  early  educated 
by  their  pious  parents  and  faithful  ministers.  This  day  of  de^ 
clension  among  the  people,  is  a  day  of  great  danger  to  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel.  While  iniquity  abounds,  and  the  love 
of  many  waxes  cold,  even  the  most  faithful  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel are  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  degeneracy  of  the  times. 
This  is  very  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  and  still  more  evi- 
dent from  the  conduct  of  those  who  sustain  the  sacred  chwto* 
ter«    Ulany  ministers  have  already  begun  to  degenerate  with  a 
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degenerate  people.  Some  have  lost  that  spirit  of  devotion,  that 
strictness  of  life,  and  that  purity  of  sentiment,  which  was  once 
so  conspicuous  in  the  preachers  of  the  gospel.  And  some  have 
begun  to  yield  to  the  corrupt  humors  and  unreasonable  desires 
of  the  people,  in  points  of  serious  and  weighty  importance. 
Some  yield  to  the  vicious,  and  neglect  to  condenm  and  reprove 
their  fashionable  vices.  Some  yield  to  the  heterodox,  and  neg- 
lect to  condemn  and  expose  their  corrupt  sentiments.  Some 
yield  to  moral  sinners,  and  neglect  to  preach  those  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  which  are  so  disagreeable  to  their  carnal  hearts. 
And  some  condescend  even  to  dispense  with  the  laws  of  Christ, 
and  admit  those  to  enjoy  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  who  are 
visibly  destitute  of  the  scriptural  qualifications.  These  are 
striking  instances  of  ministers'  yielding  to  the  corruptions  of  the 
times,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  minds.  And  such  in- 
stances as  these  are  very  numerous,  and  to  be  found  all  over 
the  land.  How  many  ministers  neither  preach  nor  practise  ac- 
cording to  their  own  sentiments,  through  fear  of  offending,  and 
through  desire  of  pleasing  the  people  ?  This  conduct  weakens 
the  hands  of  faithful  ministers,  and  strengthens  the  hands  of 
those  who  wish  to  corrupt  them.  The  present  prospect  is,  that 
those  who  are  the  light  of  the  world  will  lose  their  lustre,  and 
those  who  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  will  lose  their  savor,  and 
there  will  be  like  people,  like  priest.  Trying  times  for  minis- 
ters are  probably  coming.  And  let  us  all,  who  think  we  stand, 
take  heed  lest  we  fall. 

2.  Ministers  need,  at  this  day,  to  be  well  qualified  for  their 
office.  Though  religion  has  decayed,  yet  knowledge  has  in- 
creased. There  are  men  of  letters,  or  at  least  men  of  infor- 
mation, in  every  religious  society.  The  people  in  general  are 
much  more  capable  now,  than  they  were  formerly,  of  judging  of 
the  talents  and  qualifications  of  ministers.  And  as  they  are 
more  critical  in  discerning,  so  they  are  more  severe  in  censur- 
ing, every  ministerial  defect  or  imperfection.  The  corruption 
of  the  times  appears  in  nothing  more  visibly,  than  in  the  united 
opposition  of  the  people  to  sacred  things,  and  to  sacred  persons. 
They  seem  determined  to  bring  down  ministers,  and  make  re- 
prisals upon  them,  for  their  having  so  long  possessed  the  public 
esteem  and  confidence.  Those,  therefore,  who  enter  into  the 
ministry  at  such  a  day  as  this,  need  to  be  well  qualified  for  their 
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great  and  arduous  work.  If  they  assume  fhe  sacred  office,  with- 
out huj  consistent  scheme  of  religious  sentiments,  or  any  con* 
siderable  stock  of  theological  knowledge,  they  will  very  probably 
injure  the  cause  which  they  ought  to  defend  and  promote.  For 
people  hare  lost  their  former  implicit  faith  in  the  opinions  of 
ministers,  and  pay  no  respect  to  their  bare  assertions.  They 
demand  evidence  for  every  thing  which  their  teachers  call  upon 
them  to  believe  and  practise.  And  this  renders  it  necessary  for 
ministers  to  be  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  and  expert  in  reason- 
ing upon  divine  subjects.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  meet  Deists, 
Universalists,  and  all  gainsayers,  upon  their  own  ground,  and 
expose  the  fallacy  and  weakness  of  their  boasted  arguments. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  late  rapid  increase  of  error 
and  infidelity  in  this  land,  is  partly  owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
ministers,  who  have  never  formed  any  clear  and  consistent 
scheme  of  divinity  in  their  own  minds.  They  have  suffered 
error  and  infidelity  to  take  root  in  their  own  congregations, 
through  a  sense  of  their  own  insufficiency  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend the  truth.  And  this  has  led  infidels  and  others,  to  repre- 
sent the  clergy  as  a  weak,  ignorant,  superstitious  set  of  men. 
Hence  it  highly  concerns  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  at  this 
day,  to  wipe  off  such  aspersions  from  their  order,  by  possessing 
and  displaying  that  knowledge  which  may  put  to  silence  the 
ignorance  of  foolish  men.  It  is  presumption  for  any  man  to  un- 
dertake to  preach  the  gospel,  without  being  able  to  prove  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  defend  the  important  doc- 
trines which  the  Bible  contains.  This  is  what  the  people  now 
justly  expect ;  and  if  they  are  disappointed,  it  will  injure  both 
them  and  those  who  profess  to  be  their  religious  instructors. 

But  prudence,  as  well  as  knowledge,  is  a  necessary  qualifi- 
cation for  a  minister.  He  needs  this  to  enable  him  to  exhibit 
divine  truth  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  and  to  escape  those 
snares  which  the  enemies  of  truth  will  always  endeavor  to  lay 
for  him.  Our  Lord  was  a  prudent  preacher.  His  prudence, 
however,  did  not  consist  in  taking  the  safest  methods  to  conceal 
disagreeable  doctrines,  but  in  delivering  disagreeable  doctrines 
at  a  proper  time,  and  in  proper  expressions.  How  often  did  his 
enemies  attempt  to  entangle  him  in  his  talk !  And  how  often 
did  he  confound  and  silence  them !  There  are  many  at  this 
day  who  feel  the  same  opposition  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
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that  the  Jews  felt  towards  Christ ;  and  therefore  they  need  to 
be  wise  and  prudent,  as  he  was,  in  order  to  avoid  the  same 
snares  and  dangers  which  he  by  his  prudence  avoided.  Accord- 
ingly he  has  expressly  enjoined  it  upon  them,  to  "  be  wise  as 
serpents  and  harmless  as  doves." 

But  ministers  of  the  gospel,  at  this  day  of  declension,  need 
large  measures  of  grace,  as  well  as  of  knowledge  and  prudence. 
They  need  to  be  crucified  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  them, 
by  the  cross  of  Christ.  They  ought  to  be  willing  to  take  up 
their  cross  daily,  and  endure  the  afflictions  of  the  gospel.  They 
ought  to  seek  flic  honor  which  cometh  from  God,  and  renounce 
that  which  cometh  from  men.  They  ought  to  savor  of  the  things 
which  be  of  God,  and  not  those  which  be  of  men.  They  ought 
to  love  God,  and  Christ,  and  the  souls  of  men  so  much,  as  to  be 
willing  to  be  poor  and  despised  and  abused  by  men,  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  duty.  They  ought,  in  a  word  to  be  so 
holy,  and  harmless,  and  pure,  and  heavenly-minded,  as  to  be 
proof  against  all  the  frowns  and  flatteries  of  those  who  wish  to 
weaken  their  hands,  discourage  their  hearts,  and  destroy  their 
influence.  If  those  who  enter  upon  the  ministry  are  possessed 
of  these  superior  qualifications,  they  may  hope,  through  the 
divine  goodness,  to  war  a  good  warfare,  to  keep  the  faith,  and 
endure  unto  the  end ;  so  as  to  receive  that  crown  of  righteous- 
ness which  is  reserved  for  those  who  are  faithful  unto  death. 
But  if  any  presume  to  run  before  they  are  sent,  and  to  preach 
before  they  are  qualified,  they  have  reason  to  expect  that  tliey 
shall  one  day  fall  into  the  corruption  of  the  times,  and  become 
a  reproach  to  the  sacred  order,  and  a  stumbling  to  those  whom 
they  ought  to  have  reproved  and  reclaimed. 

3.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  good  men,  at  this  day  especially,  to 
aid  and  assist  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  in  the  discharge  of 
their  office.  No  men  have  greater  difficulties  to  encounter 
than  ministers,  and  therefore  no  men  stand  in  more  need  of 
assistance  than  they.  They  are  pleading  the  cause  of  all  good 
men,  against  the  united  opposition  of  all  bad  men.  Gk>od 
men,  therefore,  ought  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  countenance 
and  assist  them.  And  in  compassion  to  ministers,  God  has 
been  pleased  to  lay  his  special  commands  upon  all  good  men 
to  help  them.  The  duties  which  good  men  owe  to  ministers 
are  plainly  pointed  out,  and  strongly  enjoined  in  the  word  of 
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God.  I  will  read  a  number  of  plain  passages  to  this  purpose 
"  The  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should 
seek  the  law  at  his  mouth ;  for  he  is  tlie  messenger  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  "  Obey  them  tliat  have  the  rule  over  you,  and 
submit  yourselves ;  for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that 
must  give  account."  "  We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  know 
them  that  labor  among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and 
admonish  you  and  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their 
work's  sake."  "  Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you, 
who  have  spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God ;  whose  faith  fol- 
low, considering  the  end  of  their  conversation."  "Brethren, 
pray  for  us."  "  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive 
together  with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me ;  that  I  may  be 
delivered  from  them  that  do  not  believe."  "  Finally,  brethren, 
pray  for  us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course, 
and  be  glorified,  —  and  that  we  may  be  delivered  from  unrea- 
sonable and  wicked  men."  These  precepts  require  good  men, 
in  particular,  to  hear  their  ministers,  to  revere  their  ministers, 
to  esteem  their  ministers,  and  to  pray  for  their  ministers.  It  is 
high  time  for  all  real  Christians  to  awake  from  their  stupor,  and 
by  their  prayers  and  exertions,  to  aid  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel in  their  diflSicult  and  important  work.  If  Christian  profes- 
sors would  unite  with  Christian  ministers,  in  the  common  cause 
of  Christianity,  we  might  reasonably  hope  that  religion  would 
gain  ground,  and  vice  and  infidelity  would  everywhere  fall 
before  it. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  the  discourse,  with  such  addresses 
as  are  usual  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  I  turn  to  him,  who  is  about  to  take  the  pastoral  care  of 
this  people. 

Dear  Sir,  —  You  are  entering  upon  a  work  of  great  diflSiculty 
and  danger.  You  will  fare  better  than  any  who  have  gone  be- 
fore you  in  the  ministry,  if  you  should  not  meet  with  any  who 
wish  and  endeavor  to  draw  you  from  the  path  of  duty.  The 
people  to  whom  you  are  going  to  minister,  we  presume,  are  as 
well  disposed  towards  the  gospel,  and  towards  the  preachers  of 
it,  as  religious  societies  in  general.  But  the  corruptions  of  the 
times  have  reached  this  as  well  as  other  places.  You  are, 
therefore,  entering  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  a  very 
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dangerous  period.  And  though  we  hope  you  are  really  friendly 
to  God  and  to  his  cause,  yet  the  seeds  of  rebellion  are  not  en- 
tirely destroyed  in  your  own  heart.  There  is  something  still 
within  you,  which  exposes  you  to  be  moved  from  your  stead- 
fastness. Moral  corruption  spreads  its  poison  very  insensibly, 
and  often  gains  the  possession  of  the  heart  before  the  man  is 
aware.  You  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  watchful  against  its 
pernicious  influence.  To  defeat  the  designs  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  weaken  your  hands  and  heart  in  the  cause  of  God, 
you  cannot  take  a  more  direct  and  effectual  method,  than  to 
become  "  an  ensample  to  the  flock."  It  is  the  proper  business 
of  ministers  to  set,  and  not  to  follow  example.  Instead  of  suf- 
fering yourself  to  be  formed  to  the  spirit  and  manners  of  others, 
make  it  your  constant  aim  and  endeavor  to  form  others  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  and  the  life  of  religion.  If  your  people  per- 
ceive this  to  be  your  steady  and  governing  principle  of  action, 
they  will  have  but  little  hope,  and  of  consequence  but  little 
courage,  to  make  the  attempt  of  corrupting  either  your  heart, 
your  life,  or  your  preaching.  If  you  appear  to  regard  God 
more  than  man,  and  the  good  of  your  people  more  than  their 
censure  or  applause,  they  will  feel  a  power  in  your  preaching, 
and  force  in  your  example,  which  they  can  neither  gainsay  nor 
resist ;  especially  if  you  discover  at  the  same  time  a  readiness 
to  please,  and  even  to  oblige  them,  in  all  things  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  duties  of  your  oflBce.  Conscience  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  faithful  minister,  and  against  every  rebellious 
child  of  Adam.  And  it  is  this  which  gives  every  minister,. who 
speaks  for  God,  and  with  his  words,  the  ascendency  over  the 
most  hardened  and  obstinate  sinners.  Only  fear  God,  and 
make  his  word  the  standard  of  your  preaching,  and  you  need 
not  fear  to  deliver  the  most  disagreeable  truths  to  your  people, 
whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear ;  for  they 
will  feel  that  there  is  a  man  of  God  among  them. 

A  good  soldier  esteems  it  an  honor  to  be  called  to  the  post  of 
danger.  And  if  you  are  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  you 
will  esteem  it  an  honor  to  plead  his  cause  in  a  day  of  declen- 
sion. It  is  a  cause  which  will  certainly  prevail  somewhere ; 
and  if  you  do  your  duty,  you  may  humbly  hope  that  it  will  pre- 
vail in  this  place.  But,  should  you  be  so  unhappy  as  to  find 
religion  decaying  among  your  own  people,  and  among  those 
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around  you,  let  it  not  damp  your  spirit,  but  awaken  you  to  be 
more  fervent  in  your  devotions,  more  indefatigable  in  your 
studies,  more  zealous  in  your  preaching,  and  more  holy  and  ex- 
emplary in  your  living.  The  united  exertions  of  the  enemies 
of  religion,  ought  to  rouse  the  united  exertions  of  those  who  are 
set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  to  put  a  check  upon  the  grow- 
ing spirit  of  irreligion  ;  and  we  hope  you  will  not  be  wanting, 
in  your  desires  and  endeavors,  to  awaken  stupid  sinners  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger  and  duty. 

There  can  be  no  neuters  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  He 'that  is 
not  for  him,  must  be  against  him ;  and  he  that  gathereth  not 
with  him,  must  scatter  abroad.  You  must  be  conformed  cither 
to  Christ  or  to  the  world.  You  must  either  preach  rebellion 
against  God,  or  bear  your  public  testimony  against  it,  botli  in 
preaching  and  in  practice.  On  this  day  of  your  solemn  conse- 
cration to  the  sacred  oflBce,  you  are  solemnly  called  upon  to 
choose  whom  you  will  serve,  whether  Christ  or  his  enemies. 
Ee  entreated  to  make  a  wise  choice,  and  never  depart  from  it, 
because  the  consequences  will  be  infinitely  important.  So  our 
Lord  hath  taught  you,  in  the  most  striking  language :  "  Who 
then,"  says  he,  "  is  a  faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  his  Lord 
hath  made  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them  meat  in  due 
season?  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his  Lord,  when  he 
Cometh,  shall  find  so  doing.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  he 
shall  make  him  ruler  over  all  his  goods.  But  and  if  that  evil 
servant  shall  say  in  his  heart.  My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming; 
and  shall  begin  to  smite  his  fellow  servants,  and  to  eat  and 
drink  with  the  drunken ;  the  Lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in 
a  day  when  he  looketh  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hour  tliat  he  is 
not  aware  of,  and  shall  cut  him  asunder,  and  appoint  him  his 
portion  with  the  hypocrites ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnash- 
ing of  teeth."  Son  of  man,  hear  what  your  Lord  saith  \mto 
you,  and  be  not  thou  rebellious,  like  such  a  rebellious  servant; 
but  be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  shall  give  you  a  crown  of  life  which  shall  never  fade  away. 

The  church  and  congregation  in  this  place,  will  now  indulge 
me  in  a  free  and  friendly  address  to  them,  on  this  solemn  occa- 
sion. 

Brethren  and  Friends,  —  Behold  the  man,  whom  you  have  so 
unanimously  chosen  to  take  the  pastoral  care  of  your  souls. 
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Eeceive  him  as  a  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  seek  the 
law  at  his  mouth.  Esteem  him  highly  in  love  for  his  work's 
sake.  Consider  him  as  a  minister  as  well  as  a  man,  and  pay 
respect  to  ihe  minister  in  the  man.  Cease  not  to  pray  for  him, 
and  to  join  with  him  in  building  up  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
In  this,  and  in  this  alone,  you  may  reasonably  desire  him  to  bo 
one  with  you ;  and  in  this,  and  in  this  alone,  will  he  be  willing 
to  join  with  you,  if  ho  is  a  faithful  servant  of  God.  Never  de- 
sire him  to  regard  you  more  than  God ;  and  never  become  his 
enemies  because  he  tells  you  the  truth.  This  will  be  distress- 
ing to  him,  and  destructive  to  yourselves.  He  cannot  serve 
you  any  longer  than  he  serves  God.  If  you  sliould  be  so  unwise 
as  to  desire  him  to  conform  to  your  unreasonable  wishes,  and 
«o  successful  as  to  bring  him  to  a  conformity,  you  will  injure 
both  him  and  yourselves.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said, 
however,  that  the  people  are  extremely  prone  to  corrupt  their 
ministers  ;  and  this  affords  ground  to  fear,  that  this  people,  who 
have  been  so  remarkably  unanimous  in  the  choice  of  him  who 
is  now  to  bo  set  over  them  in  the  Lord,  may  nevertheless  be- 
come disposed  to  weaken  his  hands  and  discourage  his  heart  in 
the  service  of  their  souls.  Should  you  endeavor  to  do  this,  and 
succeed  in  it,  how  dreadful  will  be  your  situation  when  you 
come  to  see,  at  the  last  day,  that  you  have  grieved  the  heart 
and  destroyed  the  influence  of  one,  who  desired,  and  endeav- 
ored to  promote,  your  eternal  good !  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  can  afford  you  greater  joy,  than  to  be  presented  before  the 
universe,  as  friends  to  God,  and  to  them  who  were  workers  to- 
gether with  him  in  building  up  his  kingdom  ?  You  and  your 
pastor  are  both  in  danger.  He  is  in  danger  from  you,  and  you 
are  in  danger  from  him.  The  connection  which  may  be  this 
day  formed  between  you,  will  be  infinitely  interesting  to  you 
all.  We  beseech  you,  brethren  and  friends,  to  take  heed  how 
you  hear  your  minister,  how  you  feel  towards  him,  and  how  you 
treat  him.  He  can  do  but  very  little  without  you.  He  needs 
your  love,  your  prayers,  and  your  assistance.  He  is  called, 
like  young  Samuel,  to  bear  the  messages  of  God  to  you,  in  a 
day  of  great  declension.  And  if  it  be  his  heart's  desire  and 
prayer  to  God,  that  you  may  be  saved,  let  it  be  your  heart's 
desire  and  prayer  to  God,  that  he  may  bo  both  faithful  and 
successful.  And  if  you  receive  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a 
prophet,  you  shall  receive  a  prophet's  reward.    Amen. 
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OEDXKATIOH    OF     MH.    JOSEPH    KMBB80X,    TO    THK    FA8T0BAL    GABB    OF    THE   THIBO 
CX>NORSGATI0IfAL  CBUBCH  IN  BEVERLT,  SEPTEMBER  21,  180S. 


To  tiie  Uitant  that  now  onto  tho  principalitiM  and  powtn  in  heavonly  plaoos  migbt  bt 
known  bf  tho  chnroh  tho  numifbld  wisdom  of  Gtod,  aooording  to  tiio  otanial  poxpoft 
which  ho  pniposed  in  Christ  Jesns  our  Lord.  —  Ephesisns  3:  10, 11. 

The  Jews  were  the  seed  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the  promises 
of  the  Messiah  were  made ;  and  from  this  circumstance  they 
were  led  to  imagine  that  salvation  was  confined  to  them  in  dis- 
tinction from  all  other  nations.  This  was  their  prevailing  opin- 
ion, both  before  and  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  Nor  were 
the  apostles  themselves,  at  first,  altogether  divested  of  this  na- 
tional prejudice.  But  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
was  early  favored  with  more  enlightened  and  enlarged  views  of 
the  gospel.  He  knew  that  it  comprised  the  whole  counsel  of 
God ;  that  it  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations,  and 
that  it  would,  in  its  final  operation,  give  the  brightest  display  of 
tlie  divine  attributes  to  all  intelligent  beings.  This  sublime  idea 
of  the  gospel  inspired  him  with  gratitude  to  Christ,  for  giving 
him  the  peculiar  privilege  of  unfolding  the  great  scheme  of  sal- 
vation to  all  men,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles :  *'  Unto  me,  who 
am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that  I 
should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ ;  and  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowship  of  the 
mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid 
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in  Gtod,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  intent 
that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places 
might  be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God, 
according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord." 

These  last  words,  in  this  connection,  naturally  lead  us  to 
inquire  who  are  meant  by  the  church ;  when  God  formed  his 
purpose  of  redeeming  the  church;  and  why  he  formed  this 
gracious  design. 

I.   Let  us  consider  who  are  meant  by  the  church. 

Paul  sometimes  uses  this  appellation  to  denote  a  single  so- 
ciety of  Christians ;  but  he  more  commonly  uses  the  term  to 
denote  the  whole  number  of  the  elect,  or  all  who  shall  finally  be 
sanctified  and  saved.  This  portion  of  mankind  he  considers  as 
composing  the  church  universal,  which  is  a  spiritual  body,  of 
which  Christ  is  the  spiritual  head.  To  this  purpose  he  speaks 
in  the  first  chapter  of  this  epistle.  He  says,  God  hath  set  Clirist 
^^  at  his  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all 
principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that 
which  is  to  come ;  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet,  and 
gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is 
his  body."  In  this  comprehensive  sense  the  apostle  uses  the 
term  church  in  the  text.  He  means  to  signify  by  it  the  whole 
church  of  the  first-born  in  heaven,  or  all  who  shall  be  set  up  as 
monuments  to  display  the  riches  of  divine  grace  to  the  whole 
intelligent  creation. 

Let  us  next  inquire, 

n.  When  the  Deity  formed  his  pxirpose  of  redeeming  the 
church  from  among  men. 

God  was  under  no  natural  necessity  of  forming  this  or  any 
other  purpose.  His  nature  did  not  irresistibly  constrain  him 
either  to  create  or  to  redeem  the  world.  It  depended  solely 
upon  his  will,  whether  he  should  bring  angels  and  men  into  ex- 
istence ;  whether  he  should  make  them  in  his  own  moral  image ; 
whether  he  should  suffer  any  of  them  to  fall  into  sin;  and 
whether,  if  any  of  them  should  fall  into  sin,  he  woxild  save  the 
whole  or  only  a  part  of  the  guilty,  through  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  a  Mediator.  In  a  word,  God  was  perfectly  free  and 
voluntary  in  forming  the  whole  scheme  of  rddemption.     Hence 
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it  is  called  "  his  purpose,"  "  his  counsel,"  and  "  the  good  pleas- 
ure of  his  will."  But  still  it  is  a  question,  when  he  formed  this 
benevolent  purpose,  whether  in  time  or  eternity.  The  text  tells 
us  it  was  in  eternity :  "  According  to  the  eternal  purpose  wbi<& 
he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  All  the  elect  are  said 
to  have  been  "  chosen  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  Christ  is  called  "  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world."  And  St.  John  tells  us,  he  "  saw  an  angel  fly  in 
the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach 
unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth."  These  are  plain  declara- 
tions that  the  gospel  scheme  of  salvation  was  formed  in  eternity ; 
which  perfectly  accords  with  every  just  idea  of  the  divine  char- 
acter. God  was  self-existent,  independent,  and  absolutely  per- 
fect from  eternity.  He  was  infinitely  able  to  form  his  whole 
plan  of  operation  before  he  began  to  operate ;  and  no  good  rea- 
son could  possibly  exist  for  his  neglecting,  a  single  moment, 
to  fix  all  future  events.  Indeed,  his  own  moral  I'ectitude  laid 
him  under  moral  obligation  to  form  the  glorious  scheme  of  re- 
demption from  the  early  days  of  eternity.  But  here,  perhaps,- 
some  may  doubt  whether  it  be  proper  to  distinguish  the  diviue 
purpose  from  the  divine  nature;  or  whether  actual  willing, 
choosing  and  determining  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity,  because 
these  exercises  seem  to  imply  some  degree  of  deliberation  and 
suspense.  The  answer  is,  though  imperfect  creatures  often 
deliberate  and  suspend  their  judgment,  before  they  choose  or 
determine,  yet  God,  who  is  absolutely  perfect,  could  never  have 
occasion  for  deliberation  or  suspense.  As  he  possessed,  from 
eternity,  every  divine  perfection,  so  he  had,  from  eternity,  an 
intuitive  view  of  all  possible  beings,  objects  and  events;  which 
enabled  him  to  form  the  best  possible  scheme  of  things,  as  early 
as  his  own  existence.  We  can  as  easily  conceive  of  an  eternal 
purpose,  as  of  an  eternal  power,  wisdom  or  goodness.  We  can 
as  easily  conceive  of  eternal  motion  as  eternal  rest.  We  can  as 
easily  conceive  of  God's  determining  from  eternity,  as  of  his 
existing  from  eternity.  And  if  we  only  admit  the  truth  of  his 
existing  from  eternity,  we  must  necessarily  admit  the  truth  of 
his  decreeing  from  eternity  to  redeem  the  church  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ.  Any  other  supposition  must  carry  the 
idea  of  imperfection  and  mutability  in  Him  who  is  without 
variableness  or  shadow  of  turning.  The  way  is  now  prepared 
to  inquire. 
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in.  Why  God  was  graciously  pleased  to  devise  and  adopt, 
from  eternity,  the  great  scheme  of  man's  redemption.  To  this 
inquiry  the  apostle  gives  a  general  answer  in  the  text.  He 
says,  it  was  "  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and 
powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  Church  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God."  Moved  by  infinite  benevolence,  the 
Deity  determined  to  make  himself  known  through  the  medium 
of  his  works ;  and,  among  all  possible  works,  ho  saw  the  work 
of  redemption  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  answer  this  glorious 
and  important  purpose.  He  knew  that  his  creatures  could  not 
see  the  natural  and  moral  excellency  of  his  nature,  unless  he 
actually  displayed  himself  in  his  works.  It  was  their  imperfec* 
tion,  therefore,  which  rendered  any  exhibitions  of  his  glory  nec- 
essary. Could  they  have  looked  directly  into  his  mind,  as  he 
can  into  theirs,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  or  for  the  existence  of  nat- 
ural or  moral  evil,  or  for  the  incarnation  and  sufferings  of 
Christ,  or  for  any  of  the  visible  scenes  and  retributiois  of  eter- 
nity. All  the  ends  of  creation  might  have  been  completely 
answered,  by  the  bare  existence  of  rational,  holy  and  immortal 
creatures,  had  such  creatures  been  capable  of  seeing  all  the  per* 
fections  of  God,  without  the  medium  of  his  works.  But  though 
the  imperfection  of  created  beings  was  the  general  reason  why 
Qod  chose  to  act  himself  out  before  their  eyes,  yet  it  may  be 
still  further  inquired,  why  he  chose  to  act  himself  out  in  the 
work  of  redemption.  In  answer  to  this,  the  following  observa- 
tions may  perhaps  afford  some  light  and  satisfaction. 

1.  God  chose  the  work  of  redemption  because  it  was  the  only 
one  in  which  he  could  display  all  his  perfections  before  the 
minds  of  his  intelligent  creatures.  He  might  have  created  dif- 
ferent objects,  and  fixed  different  orders  and  series  of  events ; 
but  none  of  these  could  have  unfolded  his  whole  character. 
This  will  be  evident,  if  we  only  consider  the  various  modes  of 
operation  which  he  might  have  chosen  and  pursued. 

He  might  have  formed  just  such  a  material  system  as  now 
exists.  He  might  have  formed  angels  and  men  holy  and 
happy,  and  preserved  them  from  sin  and  misery  forever.  This 
is  certainly  a  supposable  case ;  because  the  same  divine  influ- 
ence which  first  formed  them  in  the  divine  image,  could  have 
preserved  that  image  through  every  period  of  their  existence. 
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And  had  God  treated  angels  and  men  in  this  manner,  he  would 
have  displayed  great  goodness  to  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  established  a  state  of  things  almost  infinitely  differ- 
ent from  what  has  actually  taken  place.  But  such  a  mode  of 
divine  operation  would  not  have  discovered  either  the  justice, 
or  grace  of  God ;  because  perfectly  innocent  creatures  could 
not  have  been  proper  objects  of  either  vindictive  justice,  or  par- 
doning mercy.   • 

Again :  God  might  have  preserved  both  angels  and  men  in 
a  state  of  holiness  and  happiness  for  a  certain  season,  and  then 
subjected  only  a  few  individuals  to  endless  sin  and  misery. 
This  mode  of  codnuct  would  have  displayed  divine  benevolence 
to  the  holy  and  happy  part  of  the  moral  system,  and  divine 
sovereignty  and  justice  to  the  sinful  and  miserable  part.  But 
still,  this  order  of  things  would  have  left  forgiving  grace  en- 
tirely undiscovered. 

Once  more:  We  may  suppose  that  God  might  have  preserved 
angels  and  men  in  a  holy  and  happy  state,  for  ages  and  ages, 
and  then  annihilated  the  whole  moral  creation.  This,  like  the 
last-mentioned  series  of  events,  would  have  forever  concealed 
from  the  view  of  creatures  the  sovereign  grace  of  Grod,  in  for- 
giving iniquity,  transgression  and  sin. 

These  three  schemes  of  divine  operation  are  the  only  ones 
which  could  liave  been  devised,  different  from  the  scheme  of 
redemption  revealed  in  the  gospel.  And  since  neither  of  these 
could  have  displayed  all  the  perfections  of  God,  this  was  a  good 
reason  why  he  should  prefer  the  work  of  redemption  to  all  other 
ways  of  making  himself  known.  In  this  way,  he  can  cause  his 
grace  to  reign  through  righteousness  nnto  eternal  life,  in  them 
that  are  saved ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  manifest  his  justice  in 
the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  finally  impenitent  and  incor- 
rigible. And  as  this  was  the  only  possible  way  of  dlsplayuig  all 
his  perfections,  so  he  determined,  from  eternity,  to  exhibit  his 
whole  character  to  all  intelligent  beings  in  the  lace  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

2.  Another  reason  why  God  devised  and  adopted  the  work 
of  redemption,  was,  because  there  was  no  other  way  by  which 
he  could  so  clearly  and  fully  manifest  any  of  his  perfections. 
We  have  just  observed  that  there  was  no  other  way  by  which  he 
could  discover  all  his  perfections ;  but  we  now  further  observe, 
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that  there  was  no  other  bj  which  he  could  display  any  of  his 

perfections,  in  their  highest  beauty  and  glory.  The  other  meth- 
ods of  manifesting  himself,  which  have  been  mentioned,  would 
have  given  created  beings  some  apprehension  of  some  of  his 
natural  and  moral  attributes;  but  the  method  of  redeeming 
love  displays  them  all  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  light. 

To  illustrate  this  general  idea,  let  us  begin  with  the  attribute 
of  divine  wisdom,  which  the  apostle  particularly  mentions  in 
the  text.  He  says,  it  was  the  intent  of  Ood  in  redeeming  the 
church,  to  make  known  his  manifold  wisdom  to  all  the  princi- 
palities and  powers  in  the  heavenly  world.  And  what  other 
method  could  have  been  so  well  adapted  to  display  this  divine 
attribute  in  its  glory  ?  The  plan  of  redemption  is  the  deepest 
design  that  could  be  formed,  and  the  most  surpassing  all  created 
wisdom.  "  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh."  The  united  wisdom  of  angels  and  men  could 
never  have  discovered  the  way  of  reconciling  justice  and  mercy 
in  the  pardon  of  sinners,  by  the  incarnation  and  death  of  the 
divine  Redeemer.  Besides,  the  way  of  saving  sinners  through 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  displays  not  only  the  deepest,  but  the 
most  manifold  wisdom.  It  is  the  most  complicated  scheme  con- 
ceivable. Though  God  had  created  as  many  worlds  as  there 
are  sands  on  the  sea  shore,  and  made  as  many  species  of  crea- 
tures as  he  has  made  individuals ;  yet  he  could  not  have  dis- 
played such  manifold  wisdom  in  the  formation  and  government 
of  such  a  system,  as  he  has  displayed  in  raising  up  the  church 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  apostasy.  This  scheme  combines  and 
contrasts  the  most  opposite  things  in  nature,  and  brings  them 
all  into  subserviency  to  one  great  and  ultimate  end.  It  makes 
sin  promote  holiness,  misery  promote  happiness,  darkness  pro- 
mote light,  confusion  promote  order,  and  the  greatest  discord 
promote  the  most  intimate  and  inviolable  union.  To  adapt  all 
these  things  in  order,  in  weight,  and  in  measure,  to  each  other, 
so  as  to  promote  the  greatest  amount  of  holiness  and  happiness 
in  the  universe,  displays  the  greatest  depth  and  extent  of  divine 
wisdom;  and  must  finally  constrain  all  intelligent  and  holy 
beings  to  cry  out,  in  raptures  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  "  0 
tlie  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God!" 

The  power  oi  God  might,  indeed,  have  been  seen  in  the  cro- 
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ation,  preservation  and  government  of  perfectly  holy  and  obe- 
dient creatures ;  but  this  divine  attribute  is  more  illustriously 
displayed  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  redemption.  In  this  work, 
the  exceeding  greatness  of  God's  power  is  exerted,  in  subduing 
the  hearts  -of  sinners,  and  in  maintaining  his  throne  and  au- 
thority in  the  hearts  of  believers.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  all  the 
powers  of  darkness  are  combined  against  the  members  of  the 
church  militant,  and  it  requires  the  continual  exertion  of  God's 
omnipotence  to  restrain  and  conquer  all  his  and  their  enemies. 
So  that  the  power  of  God  is  much  more  visibly  displayed,  in 
earth  and  in  hell,  in  governing  his  rebellious  creatures,  than  it 
could  have  been  in  reigning  over  entirely  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects.    Again : 

God  gives  the  brightest  display  of  his  goodness,  as  well  as  of 
his  power  and  wisdom,  in  the  work  of  redemption.  This,  many 
are  slow  of  heart  to  believe.  They  imagine  Gt)d  would  have 
discovered  more  goodness  in  preserving  angels  and  men  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  holiness  and  happiness,  than  he  has  done  by 
suffering  sin  and  misery  to  enter  into  the  world,  and  saving 
only  a  part  of  mankind  from  endless  ruin,  through  the  death 
and  mediation  of  Christ.  Tor,  though  the  plan  of  i-edemption, 
wliich  involves  sin  and  misery,  may  raise  the  general  happiness 
of  the  universe  to  a  great  and  glorious  height ;  yet  they  still  ap- 
prehend that  God  might  have  formed  a  system  wiiliout  natural 
or  moral  evil,  which  would  have  more  fully  displayed  his  infinite 
benevolence.  Might  not  God,  they  ask,  by  creating  more  worlds, 
and  more  intelligent  creatures,  with  more  enlarged  powers  and 
fiu5ulties,  have  produced  much  more  happiness  than  can  result 
from  the  work  of  redemption?  Another  question  will  fully 
answer  this.  Did  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  discern  and 
choose  the  best  plan  possible  ?  If  this  be  answered  in  the  aflfirm- 
ative,  the  unavoidable  consequence  is,  that  the  plfui  of  redemp- 
tion is  the  very  best  plan,  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  the 
universe.  And  it  must  of  necessity  produce  this  c^ffect ;  because 
it  most  fully  and  clearly  displays  the  whole  weight  of  the  divine 
character,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  highest  felicity 
of  God  and  all  holy  beings.  Hence  the  scheme  of  redemption 
will  finally  display  the  goodness  of  God  to  the  best  advantage, 
by  making  it  appear  to  all  intelligences  that  he  has  raised  tto 
happiness  of  the  universe  to  a  higher  degree  than  it  was  possible 
to  raise  it  in  any  other  way. 
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Furthermore :  God's  holiness,  or  hatred  of  sin,  is  set  in  the 
most  amiable  and  striking  light  in  the  work  of  redemption.  He 
would  have  manifested  the  purity  of  his  nature,  had  he  doomed 
all  the  human  race,  as  he  did  the  fallen  angels,  to  hopeless  ruin ; 
but  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  in  the  room  of  sinners, 
have  given  a  brighter  display  of  his  vindictive  justice,  than 
could  have  been  given  by  any  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
guilty.  All  intelligent  beings  mxist  look  to  the  cross  of  Christ 
to  discover  the  strongest  expressions  of  God's  displeasure  against 
sin.  There  divine  justice  appears  in  its  perfect  purity,  and  free 
from  all  mixture  of  partiality  or  malevolence.  God  set  forth 
his  Son  as  a  propitiation  for  sin,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the 
justifier  of  him  that  belie veth.  And  Christ  proclaimed  his 
righteousness  in  actions  which  spoke  louder  than  words,  and 
which  gave  the  highest  testimony  to  the  whole  universe  that 
lie  perfectly  hates  sin,  whilst  he  forgives  the  penitent  and  believ- 
ing sinner.  It  is  also  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  gospel  to 
raise  up  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction.  The  gift  of  a 
Saviour,  the  offers  of  mercy,  the  means  used  to  bring  them  to 
repentance,  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit,  together  with  the  pa- 
tience and  forbearance  of  God,  give  the  impenitent  an  opportu- 
nity of  filling  up  the  measure  of  their  guilt,  and  of  preparing 
themselves  for  the  most  signal  displays  of  divine  justice,  in  their 
future  and  eternal  punishment.  So  that  the  amiable  and  awful 
attribute  of  divine  justice  will  be  far  more  clearly  displayed 
through  the  medium  of  the  gospel,  than  it  could  have  been 
through  any  other  medium. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  It  is  true 
the  whole  chain  of  created  existence,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  link,  discovers  divine  sovereignty.  There  is  a  visible 
superiority  and  inferiority  among  all  the  creatures  of  God,  from 
the  first  angel  down  to  the  meanest  insect.  And  this  diversity 
in  the  powers  and  capacities  of  intelligent  and  unintelhgent 
beings,  discovers  the  sovereignty  of  their  great  Creator.  But 
still  his  sovereignty  appears  in  a  far  more  interesting  light,  in 
doing  what  he  will  with  his  own,  and  disposing  of  the  several 
grades  of  created  natures  according  to  his  own  absolute  pleas- 
ure. How  often  and  how  clearly  has  he  displayed  his  sov- 
ereignty, in  carrying  on  the  work  of  redemption !  He  has 
provided  a  Saviour  for  fallen  men,  and  left  fallen  angels  to 
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perish  without  remedy.  He  has  sent  the  gospel  to  one  nation^ 
aud  not  to  another.  He  has  bestowed  his  special  grace  upon 
one  person,  and  not  upon  another.  He  has  had  compassion  on 
whom  he  would  have  compassion,  and  whom  he  would  he  has 
hardened.  He  has  decreed  the  characters  and  condition  of  all 
moral  agents,  from  eternity.  And  he  will  dispose  of  all  exactly 
according  to  his  eternal  purpose,  which  he  purposed  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.  When  the  great  work  of  redemption  is  fin- 
ished, it  will  give  an  astonishing  display  of  divine  sovereignty 
towards  every  created  being  in  the  universe. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  work  of  redemption  dis- 
covers  the  grace  of  God,  and  we  must  here  add  that  it  displays 
his  grace  in  the  brightest  colors.  To  devise  the  scheme  of  sal- 
vation was  a  height  of  grace,  to  which  the  thoughts  of  finite 
creatures  could  never  have  soared,  had  it  not  been  discovered 
in  the  face  of  Christ;  but  the  means  to  accomplish  this  gracious 
purpose  are  still  more  astonishing.  Gk>d  knew  it  could  not  be 
effected  without  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  and  the  most 
extraordinary  sacrifices.  He  knew  he  must  sacrifice  the  holi* 
ness  and  happiness  of  myriads  of  angels  and  men,  and,  what 
was  infinitely  more  than  all  this,  that  he  must  sacrifice  on  the 
cross  his  dearly  beloved  Son,  who  was  the  brightness  of  his 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person.  The  scheme  of 
redemption  is  so  constructed,  that  not  only  the  effects  wrought, 
but  the  means  used,  conspire  to  display  the  height  and  depth, 
the  length  and  breadth,  of  divine  grace.  Had  God  pardoned 
all  the  guilty,  without  the  death  of  a  substitute,  he  would  hav« 
displayed  real  grace.  Had  he  pardoned  a  part  of  the  guilty, 
through  the  death  of  a  mere  creature,  he  would  have  displayed 
povereign  grace.  But  in  his  eternal  purpose,  which  he  pur* 
posed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  he  displays  not  only  sovereign 
grace,  but  sovereign  grace  in  the  most  sovereign  manner,  and 
at  the  highest  possible  expense.  Tlie  infinite  pains  he  has 
taken  to  sanctify  and  save  the  church,  will  forever  display  the 
exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  to  principalities  and  powers,  as 
well  as  to  tlie  distinguished  monuments  of  his  sovereign  mercyt 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  work  of  redemption  displays  not  only 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God,  but  all  his  other  perfections,  in  i 
more  clear  and  illustrious  manner  than  they  could  have  been 
displayed  through  any  other  medium.    And  this  was  a  weighty 
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reason  why  God  formed  his  eternal  purpose  of  redeeming  the 
sinful  children  of  men  through  the  death  and  mediation  of  the 
Lord  of  glory.     But, 

8.  There  was  another  important  reason  why  God  determined 
to  make  himself  known  by  the  work  of  redemption.  He  saw 
it  was  necessary,  not  only  to  display  all  his  perfections,  and  to 
display  them  all  in  the  clearest  manner,  but  also  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  all  moral  beings  to  view  them  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion and  sensibility.  He  meant  not  only  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  see  himself,  but  to  awaken  their  attention,  and 
fix  it  upon  his  great  and  amiable  character.  And  nothing  could 
be  better  adapted  to  this  end  than  to  place  them  in  a  situation 
which  would  render  all  the  displays  of  his  glory  highly  inter- 
esting to  themselves.  Accordingly  he  devised  and  adopted  the 
work  of  redemption,  which  will  eventually  place  every  mortal 
being  in  a  situation  to  view  all  the  divine  perfections  in  the 
most  interesting  light.  It  has  placed  all  accountable  creatures 
in  a  state  of  probation ;  which  is  of  all  situations  the  most  criti- 
cal and  important,  because  it  suspends  their  future  and  eternal 
interests  upon  their  conduct,  during  a  short  if  not  an  uncertain 
period.  It  has  also  connected  good  and  bad  angels  with  good 
and  bad  men,  and  made  them  all  instrumental  in  forming  each 
other's  characters,  and  preparing  each  other  for  their  final  con- 
dition. And  when  the  work  of  redemption  is  finished,  it  will 
fix  them  all  in  such  different  and  interesting  circumstances,  that 
they  can  never  see  nor  contemplate  each  other,  without  seeing 
God,  and  feeling  the  whole  weight  of  his  infinite  perfections. 
Where  will  the  elect  angels  be  able  to  turn  their  eyes,  without 
being  struck  with  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  making  them  such 
holy  and  happy  creatures  ?  Where  will  the  non-elect  angels  be 
able  to  turn  their  eyes,  without  being  struck  with  the  sovereignty 
of  God  in  the  whole  course  of  his  conduct  towards  them,  both 
in  heaven  and  in  hell  ?  Where  will  the  church  of  the  first- 
born be  able  to  turn  their  eyes,  without  being  struck  with  the 
sovereignty  of  God  in  forming  tliem  vessels  of  mercy,  and 
making  them  kings  and  priests,  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb? 
And  where  will  lost  men  be  able  to  turn  their  eyes,  without 
being  struck  with  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  giving  them  exist- 
ence, offering  them  mercy,  and  leaving  them  to  perish  in  their 
sins  forever?     Neither  the  happy  nor  the  miserable  will  be 
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able  to  fix  tlieir  attention  upon  any  created  or  uncreated  object, 
without  a  lively  sense  of  tiie  manifold  wisdom,  the  sovereign 
grace  and  awful  justice  of  God.  While  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven  behold  the  smoke  of  the  torments  of  the  damned,  they 
will  view  all  the  divine  attributes  with  joyful  admiration  ;  and 
while  the  spirits  in  prison  realize  the  raptures  of  joy  and  praise 
in  the  mansions  of  the  blessed,  they  will  painfully  feel  the  full 
weight  of  all  the  perfections  of  the  Deity.  In  a  word,  ihe 
winding  up  of  the  gospel  scheme  of  salvation  will  turn  the 
attention  of  all  created  beings  upon  God  himself,  and  constrain 
them  to  see  and  feel  his  character,  with  the  highest  sensibility, 
to  all  eternity.  Thus  we  see  some  wise  and  holy  reasons,  why 
God  formed  his  eternal  purpose,  which  he  purposed  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord ;  or  why  he  chose  to  make  himself  known  to 
principalities,  and  powers,  and  all  other  intelligent  creatures, 
through  the  medium  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption. 

It  now  remains  to  improve  the  subject. 

1.  If  God  freely  chose  from  eternity  to  make  himself  known 
by  the  work  of  redemption,  then  we  may  safely  conclude  liiat 
this  work  was  not  devised  for  the  purpose  of  mending  or  repair- 
ing the  moral  system.  The  Sublapsarians  suppose  that  God 
originally  intended  to  make  the  moral  creation  perfectly  holy 
and  happy ;  but  the  defection  of  Lucifer  and  the  apostasy  of 
Adam  defeated  his  first  and  best  design.  In  this  unhappy  case, 
therefore,  to  repair  as  much  as  possible  the  iiyuries  done  to  the 
moral  system,  be  devised  the  scheme  of  raising  up  from  the 
ruins  of  the  apostasy  a  pure  and  holy  church,  to  display  the 
riches  of  his  grace  towards  the  vessels  of  mercy.  But  if  what 
has  been  said  be  true,  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  an  opin- 
ion as  this,  which  is  a  plain  impeachment  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter. It  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  discourse,  that 
God  comprehended,  in  his  eternal  purpose,  all  the  sin  and  mis- 
ery, as  well  as  all  the  holiness  and  happiness,  which  ever  have, 
or  ever  will  come  into  existence ;  so  that  the  apostasy  of  both 
angels  and  men  was  one  essential  part  of  the  scheme  of 
redemption.  God  saw  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  both 
moral  and  natural  evils  should  exist,  in  order  to  open  the  way 
for  the  most  complete  manifestation  of  his  own  glory,  aad, 
therefore,  comprised  these  evils  in  his  eternal  purpose,  which  he 
purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.    Hence  he  has  never  had 
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the  least  occasion  to  revise,  correct,  or  amend  bis  original  de- 
sign, or  to  repair  any  absolute  injury  done  to  bis  perfect  system. 
Every  tbing  in  creation  and  providence  bas  taken  place  just  as 
he  always  intended ;  and  not  a  single  event  bas  ever  happened 
to  mar  bis  character,  or  disconcert  his  first  designs.  One  event 
has  always  followed  another  in  the  very  order  and  connection 
which  bo  established  from  eternity ;  and  one  event  will  still  fol- 
low another  in  that  order  and  connection,  until  the  great  and 
complicated  work  of  redemption  is  brought  to  its  final  consum- 
mation, and  the  whole  universe  is  filled  with  the  brightest  dis- 
plays of  the  divine  glory. 

2.  If  God  formed  the  scheme  of  salvation  from  eternity,  then 
to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  is  to  rob  him  of  all 
his  glory  in  the  work  of  redemption.  The  apostle  calls  this 
work,  "  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God."  And  if  be 
devised  this  wise  and  benevolent  design,  then  all  the  glory  of  it 
justly  belongs  to  him.  It  is  the  dictate  of  reasoi\,  to  ascribe  the 
merit  or  glory  of  any  important  undertaking  to  the  aojent  who 
formed  the  wise  and  useful  design.  If,  therefore,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  or  the  existence  of  any  created  being, 
God  himself  concerted,  adjusted  and  adopted  the  whole  plan  of 
salvation,  the  whole  glory  of  it  is  all  his  own.  The  infinite 
merit  of  forming  a  scheme  infinitely  better  than  any  other  being 
oould  have  formed,  is  to  be  wholly  ascribed  to  his  boundless 
wisdom  and  benevolence.  But'  to  deny  his  eternal  decrees  is 
to  rob  him  of  all  this  glory,  and  to  bring  the  highest  reproach 
upon  bis  character.  Should  one  person  be  saved,  whom  be 
did  not  intend  should  be  saved ;  should  one  person  be  lost, 
whom  be  did  not  intend  should  be  lost ;  should  one  pain  be 
endured,  which  he  did  not  intend  should  be  endured ;  should 
one  sin  be  committed,  which  be  did  not  intend  should  bo  com- 
mitted; or,  in  a  word,  should  one  event  finally  take  place, 
which  ho  did  not  intend  should  take  place ;  it  would  demon- 
strate the  imperfection  of  his  nature.  And  the  least  natural  or 
moral  imperfection  in  the  Deity  would  divest  him  of  all  bis 
glory,  and  render  him  an  object  unworthy  of  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence of  created  beings.  For,  if  God  could,  either  intention- 
ally or  unintentionally,  either  cause  or  sufier  any  event  to  take 
place,  detrimental  to  the  highest  good  of  the  universe,  no  intel- 
ligent creature  could  have  the  least  security  of  his  happiness, 
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or  even  of  his  existence.  To  deny,  therefore,  that  Grod  com- 
prehended and  determined  all  things  that  ever  has  existed,  or 
ever  shall  exist,  is  to  rob  him  of  all  his  glory,  to  subvert  the 
whole  scheme  of  redemption,  and  to  sap  the  foundation  of  all 
happiness  in  the  universe.  If  there  can  be  any  fundamental 
error,  it  is  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees. 

3.  If  it  was  the  supreme  purpose  of  God,  in  concerting  the 
work  of  redemption,  to  make  the  brightest  display  of  himself, 
then  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  ought  to  exhibit  all  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  it,  in  the  most  plain  and  intelligible  manner. 
It  is  the  great  design  of  preaching  to  unfold  the  glorious  scheme 
of  salvation.     Paul  viewed  his  office  in  this  light,  and  made  it 
his  main  object  to  unfold  as  fully  as  possible  the  whole  plan  of 
redemption.     He  says  he  meant  "  to  make  all  men  see  what  is 
the  fellowship  of  tho  mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  hath  been  hid  in  God."    The  gospel  was  wrapt  up  in 
types  and  figujtjs  for  many  ages ;  but  when  the  vail  of  the  tem- 
ple was  rent  at  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  the  shadows  of  tlie 
Mosaic  dispensation  vanished,  and  the  mystery  of  the  gospel 
was  clearly  disclosed.     And  this  mystery  the  apostle  meant  to 
explain  so  fully  and  clearly,  that  all  who  heard  him  preach,  not 
only  might,  but  must,  understand  the  great  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion.   In  consequence  of  this,  he  could  appeal  to  his  hearers, 
that  he  had  faithfully  discharged  his  office :  "  Wherefore  I  take 
you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all 
men.    For  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  coun- 
sel of  God."     He   supposed,  the  more  fully  and  clearly  he 
preached  all  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  the  more  fully  and 
clearly  the  glory  of  God  would  be  displayed.    This  opinion  is 
•  founded  in  tho  very  nature  and  design  of  the  gospel.    For  if 
the  whole  scheme  of  salvation  is  calculated  to  display  the  gloiy 
of  God,  then  every  part  of  it,  in  its  proper  connection,  must 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  promote  the  same  desirable  pui^pose. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  most  direct  way  to  promote  the  gloiy  of 
God,  to  preach  every  doctrine  of  the  gospel  as  plainly  as  possi- 
ble.   If  the  whole  scheme  of  the  gospel  was  the  best  that  could 
be  devised ;  then  it  must  reflect  honor  upon  God,  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  alone  devised  it.     If  it  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  carry  this  scheme  into  execution,  to  introduce  sin  and  misery 
into  the  moral  system ;  then  it  must  reflect  honor  upon  God,  to 
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make  it  appear  that  be  designedly  introduced  these  evils  for 
tliis  wise  and  benevolent  purpose.  If  it  was  best  that  all  moral 
beings  should  be  placed  in  a  state  of  trial,  in  which  they  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  establish  or  to  lose  their  original  recti- 
tude ;  then  it  must  reflect  honor  upon  God,  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  did  designedly  place  them  in  such  a  critical  and  dan- 
gerous situation.  If  it  was  best  that  the  first  man  should  be  the 
public  head  of  his  posterity ;  then  it  must  reflect  honor  upon 
God,  to  make  it  appear  that  he  did  suspend  the  moral  character 
of  the  whole  human  race  upon  the  conduct  of  Adam  in  para- 
dise. If  it  was  best  that  only  a  part  of  mankind  should  be 
saved ;  then  it  must  reflect  honor  upon  God,  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  determined  that  only  a  part  should  be  saved.  If  it  was 
best  that  a  part  of  mankind  should  be  finally  lost ;  then  it  must 
reflect  honor  upon  God,  to  make  it  appear  that  he  determined 
a  part  should  finally  be  lost.  In  a  word,  if  it  was  best  that  the 
work  of  redemption  should  be  accomplished;  then  it  must 
reflect  honor  upon  God,  to  make  it  appear  that  he  made  all  the 
means  necessary  to  accomplish  it  absolutely  certain,  by  his 
eternal  purpose,  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  believe  that  the  gospel  was  devised 
on  purpose  to  givd  intelligent  creatures  the  most  clear  and  just 
conceptions  of  God,  and  yet  believe  that  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  plainly  has  a  tendency  to  lead  mankind  into  false  con- 
ceptions of  the  divine  character.  The  truth  is,  that  preaching 
the  gospel  partially  never  fails  of  leading  hearers  into  error. 
They  must  form  wrong  ideas  of  God,  and  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  if  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion are  either  concealed,  or  denied.  If,  therefore,  ministers  of 
the  gospel  wish  to  glorify  God,  if  they  wish  to  enlighten  and 
convert  sinners,  if  they  wish  to  edify  and  comfort  believers,  if 
they  wish  to  suppress  dangerous  errors,  if  they  wish  to  check 
the  progress  of  infidelity,  and  promote  the  great  interests  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  let  them  declare  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  and  unfold,  as  clearly  and  fully  as  possible,  the  great 
scheme  of  redemption.  This  is  their  indispensable  duty,  and 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  this  duty  they  will  find  a  great 
present  satisfaction,  and  a  great  future  reward. 

4.  If  it  be  tlie  great  design  of  the  work  of  redemption,  to  dis- 
play the  glory  of  God,  then  it  is  a  peculiar  privilege  to  be  al- 
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lowed  to  preach  this  everlasting  gospel  to  a  sinful  and  perishing 
world.  The  apostle  Paul  entertained  a  lively  and  grateful  sense 
of  the  favor  of  God  in  giving  him  this  desirable  employment : 
"  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace 
given,  that  I  should  preach  among  the  Gtentiles  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ."  At  another  time,  speaking  of  the  glori- 
ous gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  which  was  committed  to  his 
trust,  he  breaks  out  in  this  grateful  language :  ^^  And  I  thank 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  hath  enabled  me,  for  that  he 
counted  mo  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry."  The  min- 
isterial office  is  a  good  office,  and  affi^rds  the  best  advantages  to 
those  who  faithfully  discharge  it,  to  attain  all  that  is  worthy  to 
be  desired  in  the  present  life.  It  gives  them  a  peculiar  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  the  largest  portion  of  divine  knowledge. 
All  good  ministers  have  a  high  relish  for  divine  knowledge,  and 
desire  to  dive  into  the  deep  things  of  God,  and  to  enlarge  their 
minds  with  clear  and  extensive  views  of  his  character,  his 
designs  and  works.  Deep  and  critical  researches  in  the  great 
work  of  redemption,  never  fail  to  gratify  this  pure  desire  after 
pure  knowledge.  Studious  and  pious  divines  enter  the  widest 
field  of  mental  improvement.  They  move  in  a  higher  sphere 
than  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  or  natural  and  moral 
philosophers.  These  study  the  science  of  means  ;  but  divines 
soar  to  a  higher  region,  and  study  the  science  of  moral  endsj 
which  is  the  highest  science  in  nature.  The  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ  aflFord  materials  for  the  most  noble  and  agree* 
able  discoveries.  These  are  the  objects  which  now  employ  the 
attention  of  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  and 
will  employ  tlieir  attention,  and  the  attention  of  all  holy  crea- 
tures, to  endless  ages.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  may  be 
considered  as  the  lowest  order  in  the  highest  school  in  the 
universe.  The  knowledge  of  all  other  arts  and  sciences  shall 
fail ;  but  the  divine  science  which  they  are  pursuing  shall  last 
forever,  and  their  progress  in  it  shall  be  like  the  rising  sun, 
which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

But  the  improvement  of  the  heart  is  more  desirable  than  the 
improvement  of  the  understanding ;  and  the  ministerial  office 
is  highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  grace.  While  pious  mmis- 
ters  are  feeding  their  people  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word, 
they  enjoy  the  best  opportunity  of  increasing  their  holiness,  as 
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well  as  knowledge.  Diyine  truth  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
nourish  and  strengthen  eyery  holy  and  benoTolent  aflFection. 
Hence  our  Saviour  said  to  his  Father,  in  his  last  prayer  for  his 
disciples, "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth ;  thy  word  is  truth." 
While  ministers  are  pursuing  their  proper  business,  their  minds 
are  sensibly  employed  about  the  most  important  truths  and  the 
most  glorious  and  amiable  objects.  They  are  naturally  led  to 
contemplate  God  as  forming  the  great  scheme  of  redemption ; 
as  entering  upon  the  execution  of  it,  at  the  creation  of  angels 
and  men ;  as  pursuing  it,  in  the  course  of  providence,  ever 
since  to  the  present  day ;  and  as  still  carrying  it  on  to  the 
second  coming  of  Christ;  when  all  its  glorious  &uits  and  effects 
shall  fully  appear,  and  be  perfectly  enjoyed  by  all  holy  beings, 
without  interruption  and  without  end.  While  musing  on  such 
boundless  and  interesting  scenes,  they  will  feel  the  fire  of  devo- 
tion kindUng  in  their  breasts,  and  find  their  holy  calling 
enlarging  and  comforting  their  holy  hearts,  and  preparing  them 
for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  good  which  shall  flow  &om  the 
work  of  redemption. 

These  opportunities  ot  growing  in  knowledge  and  in  grace 
are  mere  personal  advantages ;  but  the  ministerial  office  afibrds 
another,  which  is  much  more  valuable  and  important,  and  that 
is,  the  opportonily  of  doing  the  greatest  good  that  can  be  done 
by  created  agents.  To  ministers,  in  particular,  is  this  grace 
given,  that  they  should  serve  God  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  and 
be  employed  as  instruments  in  forming  vessels  of  mercy,  and 
qualifying  them  to  be  members  of  the  church  of  the  first-born  ; 
who  will  be  the  most  amiable  creatures  in  the  universe,  and 
above  all  others  serve  to  display  the  glory  of  God  in  the  sight 
of  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places.  And  what 
greater  service  can  be  done  for  God  and  man,  than  to  fit  im- 
mortal souls  to  display  his  glory,  and  enjoy  his  favor  forever  ? 

Permit  me  now  to  apply  this  subject  to  the  Pastor  elect. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Let  your  heart  rise  in  gratitude  to  God,  who  is 
about  to  grant  you  the  great  privilege  of  preaching  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ.  This  is  the  most  desirable  work 
in  which  you  can  be  engaged.  It  is  to  unfold  the  mystery 
which  has  been  hidden  for  ages  from  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind, and  which  displays  all  the  perfections  of  the  Deity  in  the 
most  amiable  light.     If  I  should  tell  you  that  precious  and 
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perishing  souls  were  about  to  be  committed  to  your  care  and 
instruction,  I  should  remind  you  of  a  serious  and  pertinent 
truth.     But  this  subject  holds  up  to  your  view  a  greater  and 
more  solemn  truth ;   that  the  glorious  gospel  is  committed  to 
your  trust ;  in  which  not  only  you  and  your  people,  but  God, 
and  Christ,  and  all  moral  beings,  will  be  forever  deeply  inte^ 
ested.    This  trust,  solemn  and  important  as  it  is,  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  has  often  been  betrayed  by  those  to  whom 
it  has  been  conunitted.     And  are  you  in  no  danger  of  betray- 
ing it?    May  you  not  conceal  or  corrupt  those  truths  which 
you  ought  to  explain  and  inculcate  ?    And,  instead  of  employ- 
ing all  your  learning  and  ingenuity  in  unfolding  the  great 
scheme  of  redemption,  may  you  not  exert  all  your  abilities  to 
make  men  ignorant  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  Ood  ? 
But  if  you  understand  the  gospel  you  will  be  able,  and  if  you 
love  the  gospel  you  will  be  disposed,  to  keep  the  faith  amidst 
all  the  errors  and  delusions  which  may  prevail  through  the  land. 
You  will  not  only  teach  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  but 
contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
You  will  not  forget  that  you  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gos- 
pel;  and  must  be  responsible  to  him  whom  you  profess  to  serve, 
for  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  which  you  either  propagate, 
or  do  not  endeavor,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power,  to  expose  and 
I'estrain.     If  you  preach  the  same  gospel  which  Paul  preached, 
and  in  the  same  manner,  you  may  expect  to  find  some  will  be- 
come your  enemies,  because  you  tell  them  the  truth.    But  if 
you  are  faithful,  you  will  find  a  sufficient  shield  and  support  in 
the  gospel  itself,  which,  in  its  final  operation,  will  secure  the 
interests  of  the  universe,  and  your  own  interests  among  the 
rest*    Seek  first  Ae  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  have  the  promise 
of  Christ,  that  all  things  necessary  shall  be  added.    Go  on 
your  way  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  which  shall 
be  fully  displayed  by  that  gospel  you  preach.    You  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  but  unfaithfulness,  which  alone  can  rob  you  of  your 
future  and  eternal  reward.     Only  take  heed  to  yourself,  and  U> 
your  doctrines,  and  you  shall  both  save  yourself  and  them  that 
hear  you,  and  be  each  other's  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

This  Church  and  Congregation  are  about  to  receive  a  minis- 
ter, from  whom  they  have  reason  to  expect  a  faithful  discharge 
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of  his  duty.  And  if  he  does  plainly  and  faithfully  unfold  the 
great  scheme  of  salvation,  they  will  derive  great  good,  or  great 
evil,  from  his  ministry.  The  gospel  will  make  impressions  on 
their  minds,  which  never  can  be  erased,  and  which  will  prove  a 
savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  a  savor  of  death  unto  death.  Those 
who  sit  under  the  best  preaching,  are  of  all  persons  in  the  most 
hazardous  situation.  While  the  kingdom  of  God  is  brought 
nigh  unto  them  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  they  must  either 
enter  in,  or  reject  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves.  But 
nothing  can  aggravate  their  guilt  so  fast,  or  raise  it  to  so  high  a 
degree,  as  rejecting  the  counsel  of  God ;  because  this  is  oppos- 
ing the  whole  scheme  of  redemption,  and  all  the  designs  and 
works  of  God,  as  well  as  all  the  good  of  the  universe.  How 
can  those  escape  who  neglect  so  great  a  salvation  ?  To  oppose 
the  gospel,  is  to  rush  on  certain  and  awful  destruction.  So 
says  the  divine  truth  itself:  "  Whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone 
shall  be  broken;  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind 
him  to  powder." 

VOL.  I.  16 
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DOCTRINES  OP  THE  GOSPEL  THE  POOD  OP  CHEISnAIfS. 


OBDHUTIOK   OP    MB.    EDWARD    WUIPPLE,    TO   THB   PASTORAL    CARB   OP   THE  '. 
C050RE0ATI0NAI.  CHURCH  IV  CHARLTON,  JAU.  26,  1804. 


I  haro  ftd  yoa  witii  milk,  and  not  wMi  meat;  for  hitfiarto  ye  ware  not  aUa  to  btar  it, 
noithar  yat  now  aia  ya  abla.  —  1  Oorintfaiana  3 :  2. 

The  apostle  Paul,  in  passing  through  Greece,  came  to  Cor- 
inth, where  he  found  a  Jewish  synagogue,  and  in  which  he 
preached  for  several  Sabbaths,  endeavoring  to  convince  the 
Jews  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  But  after  they  openly  and 
violently  opposed  the  gospel,  he  turned  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
preached  among  them  a  year  and  six  months.  During  this 
time,  he  was  so  successful  in  his  work  as  to  gather  a  large  and 
flourishing  church.  But  after  he  left  this  happy  society  of 
Christians,  they  fell  into  great  animosities  and  contentions  about 
the  preachers  and  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  To  heal  these 
diflBculties,  and  reunite  them  in  affection  and  sentiment,  ap- 
pears to  be  his  principal  design  in  this  epistle.  He  addresses 
them  on  the  subject  of  peace  and  harmony,*  with  peculiar  ten- 
derness and  pathos.  "  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing, 
and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you ;  but  that  ye  be  per- 
fectly joined  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judg- 
ment." And  to  convince  them  of  the  peculiar  propriety  of  his 
giving  them  this  exhortation,  he  afterwards  observes,  that  he 
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had  endeavored  to  prevent  all  religions  controversies  among 
them  by  preaching  no  other  than  the  most  plain  and  profitable 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.  "  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not 
with  meat ;  for  hitherto  ye  were  not  able  to  bear  it,  neither  yet 
now  are  ye  able."  Truth  is  the  same  to  the  mind,  that  food  is 
to  the  body.  Pood  nourishes  and  strengthens  the  body,  and 
truth  nourishes  and  strengthens  the  mind.  There  is  a  pro- 
priety, therefore,  in  the  apostle's  making  use  of  milk  and  meat, 
which  are  diflferent  species  of  food,  as  metaphors  to  represent 
diflferent  sorts  of  truth,  which  he  preached  at  different  times,  to 
those  who  were  under  different  circumstances.  By  his  feeding 
the  Corinthians  with  milk  instead  of  meat,  we  are  to  understand 
that  he  taught  them  such  doctrines  as  were  best  adapted  to 
their  peculiar  character  and  condition,  instead  of  others  which 
he  might  have  taught  them,  but  which  they  were  then  unable  to 
receive  and  improve  to  their  spiritual  benefit.  This  is  the  plain 
and  obvious  sense  of  the  text ;  which  naturally  leads  us,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  inquire, 

I.  What  doctrines  the  apostle  did  preach  to  the  Corinthians. 

n.  Why  he  calls  the  doctrines,  which  he  preached  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, milk. 

ni.  Why  he  preached  these,  rather  than  any  other  doctrines, 
to  that  people. 

I.  Let  us  inquire  what  doctrines  the  apostle  did  preach  to  the 
Corinthians. 

In  teaching  any  art  or  science,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with 
its  most  essential  and  fundamental  principles.  The  same  mode 
of  instruction  seems  proper,  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  those 
who  never  heard  it.  And  since  this  was  the  case  with  the  Co- 
rinthians, we  may  justly  suppose  that  the  apostle  would  adapt 
his  preaching  to  their  peculiar  state,  and,  in  the  first  place,  teach 
them  the  nature  and  design  of  the  gospel,  which  would  neces- 
sarily lead  him  to  unfold  the  great  and  leading  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  This  supposition  we  find  confirmed  by  his  own 
declarations.  "  And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  came  not 
with  excellency  of  speech,  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto  you 
the  testimony  of  God.  For  I  determined  not  to  know  any  thing 
among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified."  And  in  an- 
other place  he  says,  "  According  to  the  grace  of  God  which  is 
given  to  me,  as  a  wise  master  builder  I  have  laid  the  founda- 
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tion."  These  passages  afford  a  strong  presumptive  eyidence, 
that  the  apostle  taught  the  most  essential  and  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  to  the  Corinthians.  But  we  shall  find  more 
ample  evidence  of  this,  if  we  now  examine  the  contents  of  his 
two  epistles  to  that  people. 

The  moral  depravity  of  human  nature  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  gospel.  If  all  men  were  not  involved  in  moral  corruption 
and  guilt,  they  would  not  need  that  salvation  which  the  gospel 
reveals  and  offers.  ^^  They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician, 
but  they  that  are  sick."  The  apostle  could  not  preach  the 
gospel  intelligibly  to  the  Corinthians,  without  teaching  them  the 
doctrine  of  moral  depravity.  Accordingly  we  find  him  bringing 
this  doctrine  into  view,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  redeeming 
love  of  Christ.  These  are  his  words :  "  The  love  of  Christ  con- 
straineth  us ;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all, 
then  were  all  dead."  He  means,  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
which  is  complete  moral  depravity.  And  in  the  chapter  pre- 
ceding the  text,  he  describes  the  entire  depravity  of  the  heart, 
by  its  leading  influence  upon  the  understanding.  "  The  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they 
are  spiritually  discerned."  These  are  plain  instances  of  the 
apostle's  teaching  the  Corinthians  the  total  depravity  of  human 
nature. 

This  sentiment  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  reno- 
vation of  the  heart  by  the  special  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
For  if  natural  men  are  entirely  destitute  of  holiness  and  wholly 
under  the  dominion  of  sin,  then  their  hearts  must  be  renewed 
before  they  can  become  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Our 
Saviour  says,  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  The  reason  he  assigns  is,  "  That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh."  The  necessity  of  regeneration  arises 
entirely  from  the  total  corruption  of  the  human  heart.  The 
apostle,  therefore,  having  taught  the  Corinthians  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity,  equally  taught  them  the  doctrine  of  regencrar 
tion  by  the  special  operation  of  the  Deity.  "  God,"  says  he, 
"  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  He  exhibits  the 
same  sentiment  in  anotlier  form.    "  Now  he  that  hath  wrought 
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US  for  the  selfsame  thing  is  God."  By  this  expression  he  meant 
to  teach  the  Corinthians  that  they  conld  not  be  prepared  for 
heaven,  unless  they  were  formed  into  the  divine  image,  by  the 
special  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

The  immediate  effect  of  regeneration  is  pure,  disinterested 
love.  "  That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit."  The  Spirit, 
in  his  special  operation  upon  the  heart,  conforms  it  to  the  moral 
image  of  God.  God  is  love.  Regeneration  consists  in  shed- 
ding abroad  the  love  of  God  in  the  heart,  which  was  before  en- 
tirely destitute  of  true  benevolence.  This  holy  love,  which  is 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  essence  of  all  true  religion.  So  the 
apostle  taught  the  .Corinthians,  in  the  most  plain  and  pointed 
language.  '^  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass, 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge  ;  and  though  I 
have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  moimtains,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  nothing.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to 
feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and 
have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  And  in  fourther  de- 
scribing the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  holy  love,  he  says,  "  Char- 
ity seeketh  not  her  own."  By  this  it  appears,  that  he  inculcated 
upon  the  Corinthians  the  doctrine  of  disinterested  benevolence, 
as  essentially  different  from  every  selfish  affection,  and  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  performance  of  any  thing,  that  is  truly 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Saving  faith  naturally  flows  from  love.  We  read  "  faith 
worketh  by  love,"  and  "  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  right- 
eousness." Love  to  God  produces  love  to  Christ ;  and  love  to 
Christ  is  the  very  essence  of  that  faith,  which  is  connected  with 
eternal  life.  Accordingly  the  apostle  exhorted  the  Corinthians 
not  only  to  become  reconciled  to  God,  but  also  immediately  to 
embrace  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  ground  of  pardon  and  salva- 
tion. He  speaks  as  though  it  were  his  principal  object  in 
preaching,  to  urge  the  immediate  duty  of  saving  faith.  "  All 
things  are  of  God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;  to 
wit,  that  (Jod  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself, 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them ;  and  hath  committed 
unto  us  iho  word  of  reconciliation.    Now  theu  we  are  ambas- 
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sadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us ;  we 
pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  (Jod.  For  he 
hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ;  tliat  we  might 
be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.  We  then,  as  work- 
ers together  with  him,  beseech  you  also  that  ye  receive  not  flie 
grace  of  God  in  vain."  The  grace  of  (Jod  here,  as  in  many 
otlier  places,  means  the  gospel,  which  the  apostle  tenderly  and 
solemnly  urges  the  Corinthians  immediately  to  embrace.  For 
he  closes  his  exhortation  with  these  words.  "  Behold,  now  is 
the  accepted  time ;  behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.** 

After  men  have  become  reconciled  to  God,  and  received 
Christ  by  faith,  they  still  need  the  Spirit  of  promise  to  canyon 
a  work  of  sanctification  in  their  hearts.  Sanctification  is  the 
same  as  continued  regeneration  ;  and  the  same  divine  influence, 
which  at  first  reconciles  the  heart  to  God,  is  constantly  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  reconciliation.  This  sentiment  the 
apostle  taught  the  believers  at  Corinth.  "  We  all,  with  open 
face  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed 
into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord."  He  does,  indeed,  represent  believers  as  well  as 
unbelievers  as  constantly  dependent  upon  the  divine  agency,  in 
all  their  internal  exercises  as  well  as  external  actions.  "  Not 
that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  any  thing  as  of  our- 
selves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God."  He  could  not  have  as- 
serted the  doctrine  of  divine  agency  in  human  actions  in  plainer 
or  stronger  terms. 

The  doctrine  of  the  final  perseverance  of  saints  is  an  infiJh'- 
ble  consequence  of  the  divine  agency  in  their  sanctification.  If 
it  be  true  that  God  does  begin  and  carry  on  a  work  of  grace  in 
the  hearts  of  all  true  believers,  then  they  will  certainly  endure 
unto  the  end,  and  secure  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Upon  this 
ground,  the  apostle  assures  the  Corinthian  believers  that  they 
should  eventually  reach  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  says, 
*'  Now  he  which  establisheth  us  with  you  in  Christ, — ^is  God ; 
who  hath  also  sealed  us,  and  given  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in 
our  hearts."  He  afterwards  observes  to  the  same  persons,  "  We 
know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved, 
we  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens."  "  We  are  confident,  and  willing  rather 
to  be  absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.' 
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Here  it  is  eyident  that  the  apostle  taught  the  Corinthians  that 
all  real  saints  shall  persevere  in  holiness,  and  finallj  enjoy  eter- 
nal life. 

As  God  begins  and  carries  on  a  good  work  in  whom  he 
pleases,  so  divine  sovereignty  is  an  essential  doctrine  of  the 
gospel.  This,  therefore,  is  another  sentiment  which  the  apostle 
plainly  preached  to  the  Corinthians.  He  says  in  a  few  verses 
below  the  text,  "  I  have  planted,  ApolloS  watered ;  but  God 
gave  the  increase.  So  then,  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing, 
neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God  that  giveth  the  increase." 
In  the  second  epistle,  he  sets  the  amiable  and  awful  sovereign- 
ty of  God  in  a  more  striking  light.  "  Thanks  be  unto  God, 
which  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  man- 
ifest the  savor  of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place.  For  we 
are  unto  God  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved, 
and  in  them  that  perish."  These  expressions  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  apostle  preached  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereign- 
ty in  its  full  latitude,  and  taught  the  Corinthians  to  believe  that 
God  has  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  causes  whom 
he  will  to  perish. 

The  doctrine  of  personal  election  is  a  principal  branch  of 
divine  sovereignty,  which  the  apostle  also  taught  the  saints  at 
Corinth.  In  this  first  epistle  he  addresses  them  as  the  chosen 
vessels  of  mercy :  "  Ye  see  your  calling,  brethren,  how  that  not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble  are  called ;  but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God  hath  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty."  "  That,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  written,  He  that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord." 
The  apostle  considered  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  having  a 
happy  tendency  to  give  mankind  high  and  becoming  thoughts 
of  God,  and  low  and  abasing  thoughts  of  themselves ;  and 
therefore  did  not  omit  such  a  useful  and  practical  subject  in  the 
course  of  his  preaching.  The  doctrine  of  election  naturally 
carries  our  thoughts  back  to  the  early  days  of  eternity,  when 
the  glorious  scheme  of  the  gospel  was  concerted  and  adopted 
by  the  ever  blessed  Trinity.  This  plainly  revealed,  though  in 
some  respects  profoundly  mysterious  doctrine,  the  apostle 
abundantly  thought  the  Corinthians.  He  brings  it  into  view  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  both  his  epistles ;  but  especially  in  his 
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benediction  at  the  close  of  the  last.  ^^  The  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all."  In  this  short  and  comprehensiTe 
sentence,  the  divinity,  personality  and  equality  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  are  clearly  and  distinctly  exhibited,  and  the  prac- 
tical use  and  importance  of  this  great  truth  plainly  taught 

Thus  we  find,  from  the  two  letters  which  the  apostle  wrote 
to  the  Cormthians,  that  he  publicly  and  plainly  taught  them  the 
doctrine  of  disinterested  love,  the  doctrine  of  saving  faith,  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  agency  in  human  actions,  the  doctrine  of  the 
final  perseverance  of  saints,  the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty 
in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  the  doctrine  of  personal  election  to 
eternal  life,  and  the  doctrine  of  three  equally  divine  persons  ia 
the  only  living  and  true  God. 

Let  us  now  inquire, 

II.  Why  he  called  these  doctrines  milk. 

"  I  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and  not  with  meat."  This  certain- 
ly refers  to  the  doctrines  which  he  had  preached  to  the  Corin- 
thians, and  which  have  been  ascertained  under  the  preceding 
particular.  And  we  find  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  he 
used  the  same  metaphor  of  milk,  to  represent  those  peculiar  and 
essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  "  When  for  the  time  ye  ought 
to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  that  one  teach  you  again  which  be 
the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God ;  and  are  become  such 
as  have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of  strong  meat.  For  everj  one 
that  useth  milk,  is  unskilful  in  the  word  of  righteousness;  forhe 
is  a  babe.  But  strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  ful 
age,  even  those  who  by  reason  of  use  have  their  senses  exercised 
to  discern  both  good  and  evil."  This  passage  throws  light  upon 
the  metaphor  in  the  text,  and  leads  us  to  observe, 

1.  The  doctrines  which  Paul  preached  to  the  Corinthians 
may  properly  be  called  milk,  because  they  are  easy  to  be 
understood. 

Milk  is  much  easier  to  digest  than  meat.  Meat  is  for  men, 
but  milk  is  for  babes.  Tliose  of  the  .weakest  constitution  can 
bear  this  light  and  easy  food.  So  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God,  are  plain  and  level  to  the  lowest  capacity.  ^* 
requires  attention,  rather  than  deep  penetration,  to  understand 
the  doctrines  of  grace  which  naturally  arise  from  the  mutuil 
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relation  between  God  and  his  sinful  creatures.  Let  men  only 
realize  that  they  are  the  creatures  of  God,  that  they  have  broken 
his  laws,  that  they  have  incurred  his  displeasure,  and  that  they 
are  in  his  hands,  as  the  clay  is  in  the  hands  of  the  potter ;  and 
these  very  doctrines,  which  the  apostle  calls  milk,  will  naturally 
occur  to  their  minds,  and  be  easily  understood.  It  is  very  easy 
for  any  sinners,  when  they  are  constrained  to  look  into  their 
own  hearts,  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  the 
necessity  of  regeneration,  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  having 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  all  the  other  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  which  are  inseparably  connected  with  these. 
Even  a  youth,  who  has  spent  his  whole  time  in  vanity,  as  soon 
as  he  falls  under  conviction,  feels  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  God, 
that  he  deserves  to  perish,  that  God  has  a  right  to  save  or  destroy 
him,  and  that  he  can  have  no  ground  of  hope  but  in  the  doc- 
trine of  election,  which  assures  him  that  God  can  and  will  save 
some.  There  are  no  truths  in  the  Bible  more  level  to  every 
capacity,  than  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  were 
designed  to  give  saving  knowledge  to  the  weakest,  meanest 
and  vilest  of  mankind.  Hence  the  apostle  says  to  the  Corin- 
thians, in  the  beginning  of  his  first  epistle,  "  It  pleased  God  by 
the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe."  And 
among  that  number  he  says  there  were  "  not  many  wise,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble.'*  The  common  people  heard 
and  understood  Christ's  preaching,  while  the  wise  and  learned 
called  his  doctrines  hard  sayings.  The  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  approve  themselves  to  the  understanding  and  con- 
science of  every  person  who  will  attend  to  them.  Paul  tells 
the  Corinthians  to  whom  he  preached  these  doctrines,  that  he 
had,  by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  commended  himself  to  every 
man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  Assembly  of  divines, 
who  composed  the  Shorter  Catechism,  wore  men  of  superior 
knowledge  and  wisdom ;  and  they  supposed  that  the  same  doc- 
trines which  Paul  preached  to  the  Corinthians,  were  proper  to 
be  taught  to  children  and  youth,  as  well  as  to  others  of  riper 
years,  and  better  capacities.  Indeed,  it  appears  from  the  ex- 
perience of  ages,  tliat  all  who  are  capable  of  knowing  their 
guilty  and  perishing  condition  by  nature,  are  equally  capable 
of  understanding  the  doctrines  which  Christ  and  tho  apostles 
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preached.    They  are  as  easy  to  be  understood  by  the  weakest 
mmd^  as  milk  is  to  be  digested  by  the  weakest  stomach. 

2.  The  apostle  might  properly  call  the  doctrines  which  he 
preached  to  the  Corinthians  mUk,  because  they  are  highly 
pleasing  to  the  pious  heart. 

Milk  is  not  only  easy  to  the  stomach,  but  agreeable  to  the 
palate.  The  Scripture  represents  milk  and  honey  as  the  richest 
dainties  in  nature.  What  is  sweeter  than  honey,  or  what  is 
more  grateful  to  the  taste  than  milk  ?  So  the  doctrines  of  grace 
are  delicious  to  those  who  have  tasted  and  seen  that  the  Lord 
is  good.  The  apostle  Peter  represents  all  Christians,  "  as  new 
born  babes  "  who  "  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word.**  The 
sincere  believers  at  Corinth  admired  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and 
"^ere  highly  pleased  with  the  apostle  for  preaching  such  precious 
truths,  of  which  he  reminds  them  in  his  second  epistle.  ''  We 
write  none  other  things  unto  you,  than  what  ye  read  or  ac- 
knowledge ;  and  I  trust  ye  shall  acknowledge  to  the  end ;  as 
also  ye  have  acknowledged  us  in  part,  that  we  are  your  rejoic- 
ing, even  as  ye  also  are  ours  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
All  true  saints  have  drunk  into  one  spirit,  and  agree  in  relishing 
the  pure  doctrines  of  grace.  They  are  never  better  pleased 
than  while  they  hear  the  doctrines  of  total  depravity,  special 
grace,  divine  sovereignty,  and  disinterested  love,  clearly  ex- 
plained and  illustrated.  They  are  often  so  gratified  under  the 
preaching  of  these  distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  that 
they  naturally  express  their  high  satisfaction  in  the  language  of 
the  text,  and  emphatically  say,  "  We  have  been  fed." 

8.  The  doctrines  which  Paul  preached  to  the  Corintliians, 
may  be  properly  called  milk,  because  they  are  nourishing  as 
well  as  pleasing,  to  the  children  of  God. 

It  is  the  nature  of  milk  to  promote  the  health  and  growth  of 
the  human  body ;  and  it  is  equally  the  nature  of  divine  truth  to 
improve  the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  true  believers. 
The  converts  at  Corinth  made  swift  advances  in  knowledge 
and  holiness,  while  they  were  fed  and  nourished  by  the  doc- 
trines according  to  godliness.  This  the  apostle  saw  with  pleas- 
ure, and  gratefully  acknowledged  in  his  first  epistle.  "  I  thank 
my  God  always  on  your  behalf,  for  the  grace  of  God  which  is 
given  you  by  Jesus  Christ ;  that  in  every  thing  ye  are  enriched 
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by  him,  in  all  utterance  and  in  all  knowledge;  —  so  that  ye 
come  behind  in  no  gift."  The  doctrines  of  grace,  which  are 
the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  never  fail  to  nourish,  and 
strengthen,  and  purify  the  hearts  of  real  Christians.  While  they 
are  fed  by  such  precious  truths,  they  will  rapidly  grow  in  love, 
in  faith,  in  joy,  and  in  every  holy  aflFection.  But  if  they  are 
denied  this  food,  and  fed  only  with  dry,  speculative,  moral 
truths,  they  will  languish  and  decline  in  their  Christian  course. 
Nothing  can  keep  alive  holy  aflFections  in  their  hearts,  but  the 
exhibition  of  holy  objects.  The  doctrines  which  most  fully  lay 
open  the  human  heart,  and  most  clearly  display  the  divine  char- 
acter and  designs,  are  the  best  suited  to  promote  their  edifica- 
tion and  comfort.  While  they  sit  under  such  pure,  evangelical 
preaching,  they  will  taste  the  good  word  of  God,  feel  the  pow- 
ers of  the  world  to  come ;  realize  the  glorious  scenes  of  eternity ; 
and  find  themselves  daily  preparing  for  that  full  blaze  of  light, 
which  will  break  in  upon  their  minds,  when  they  shall  be  absent 
from  the  body,  and  present  with  the  Lord.  These  observations 
may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  propriety  of  the  metaphor  in  the 
text ;  and  to  justify  the  apostle  in  saying  that  he  had  fed  tlie 
Corinthians  with  milk,  in  preaching  nothing  but  the  most  plain, 
the  most  agreeable,  and  the  most  edifying  doctrines  of  the 


We  come  now  to  the  last  thing  proposed, 

in.  To  inquire  why  the  apostle  preached  to  the  Corinthians 
such  plain  and  practical  doctrines,  rather  than  any  others. 

To  this  he  gives  a  general  answer  in  the  text.  "  I  have  fed 
you  with  milk  and  not  with  meat ;  for  hitherto  ye  were  not 
able  to  bear  it,  neither  yet  now  are  ye  able."  Here  he  declares 
that  he  meant  to  adapt  his  preaching  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
Corinthians.  And  if  we  consider  their  internal  and  external 
state,  we  shall  easily  perceive  that  both  required  the  apostle 
to  insist  entirely  upon  the  plain  and  primary  doctrines  of  the 
gospel. 

1.  Their  internal  state  required  such  plain  preaching.  They 
were  Gentiles,  who  had  never  been  favored  with  the  knowledge 
of  divine  revelation.  And  though  they  had  become  celebrated 
for  human  learning,  and  had  made  great  improvements  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  yet  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  doctrines 
of  tlie  gospel.    The  apostle  told  them  that  it  was  the  design  of 
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preaching,  to  teach  them  that  which  they  had  never  discovered 
by  the  bare  light  of  nature.  "  For  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of 
Grod  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe."  The  minds 
of  the  Corinthians  being  in  such  a  state  of  total  darkness  and 
ignorance,  respecting  God  and  divine  things,  it  became  the 
apostle  to  teach  them,  step  by  step,  the  primary  truths  of  the 
gospel.  He  could  not  preach  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified 
clearly  and  intelligibly  to  tliem,  without  unfolding  the  great 
scheme  of  redemption,  which  originated  in  the  eternal  purpose 
of  God  to  sanctify  and  save  sinners  through  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  the  Son  of  his  love.  So  that  he  was  tmder  a  necessity 
of  feeding  them  with  milk,  and  not  with  meat,  or  of  teaching 
them  only  the  plain  and  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity, 
which  their  minds  were  able  to  bear. 

2.  Their  external,  as  well  as  internal  state  required  the  same 
mode  of  preaching.  Corinth  was  a  place  of  learning  and  of 
learned  men,  who  studied  vain  philosophy,  and  employed  it  as 
a  weapon  to  destroy  Christianity.  The  heathen  philosophers 
were  fond  of  maintaining  their  own  religious  opinions,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  pure  truths  of  the  gospel ;  and  endeavored  to  per- 
suade the  followers  of  Christ  to  renounce  their  new  religion,  and 
return  back  to  their  former  superstitions  and  delusions.  Nor 
were  they  altogether  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to  corrupt 
the  professors  of  Christianity ;  for  we  are  told  that  they  did  in 
fact  overthrow  the  faith  of  some.  Sensible  of  the  dangerous 
situation  of  the  believers  at  Corinth,  the  apostle  labored  to  es- 
tablish them  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  effectually  guard  them 
against  those  who  lay  in  wait  to  deceive.  On  this  account,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  give  them  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept,  and  continually  inculcate  the  most  essential  and  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  gospel.  These  afford  the  strongest  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  divine  revelation ; 
and  carry  greater  conviction  to  the  minds  of  common  Christians 
than  prophecies  or  miracles,  or  any  other  mere  external  proofs 
of  Christianity.  By  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and 
clearly  unfolding  the  nature,  design,  and  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  the  apostle  took  the  best  method  to  guard  the 
believers  at  Corinth  against  the  most  plausible  and  subtle  argu- 
ments of  infidels.     Those  unlearned  Christians  were  able  to 
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understand  the  internal  evidences  of  Christianity,  but  they  had 
neither  learning  nor  abilities  to  compare  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory, and  to  discern  the  connection  between  divine  predictions 
and  the  events  by  which  they  were  visibly  fulfilled.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  both  the  internal  and  external  state  of  the  Corin- 
thians required  the  apostle  to  preach  only  such  plain  and  impor- 
tant doctrines,  as  were  the  best  suited  to  establish  them  in  the 
faith,  and  guard  them  against  the  enemies  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  now  time  to  improve  and  apply  the  subject. 

1.  If  the  metaphor  of  milk  has  been  properly  explained,  then 
we  may  easily  conjecture  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  met- 
aphor of  meat.  If  by  milk  the  apostle  means  the  more  plain 
and  important  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  it  seems  to  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  by  meat  he  means  some  other  sentiments  less 
plain,  and  less  necessary  to  be  known  by  common  Christians. 
He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  higher  as  well  as  lower 
branches  of  Christianity.  He  was  able  to  teach  the  dark  and 
difficult,  as  well  as  the  plain  and  easy  doctrines  of  divine  reve- 
lation. And  though  he  has  not  told  us  in  the  text,  nor  any 
where  else,  what  were  the  dark  and  difficult  points  of  doctrine, 
which  he  represents  under  the  metaphor  of  meat,  and  which  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  preach  to  tibe  people  of  Corinth,  yet  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  they  were  such  as  respected  the  fol- 
lowing subjects. 

First :  The  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosiac  dispensation. 

These  he  well  understood,  as  appears  by  his  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  in  which  he  clearly  explains  their  trae  meaning  and 
design.  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  teach  the 
men  of  Corinth  these  dark  things,  because  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  understand  them.  They  had  not  ^njoyed  the  old 
Testament,  which  had  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  Jews,  with 
whose  customs,  and  manners,  and  modes  of  religion,  they  had 
been  very  little  acquainted,  and  to  which  they  were  no  longer 
required  to  conform.  The  apostle,  therefore,  might  very  prop- 
erly pass  over  the  Mosaic  rites  and  ceremonies  in  his  preaching 
to  the  Corinthians. 

So  he  might,  secondly,  the  types  md  predictions,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  respecting  the  character  and  coming  of  the  promised 
Messiah.  It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  explain  these 
things  intelligibly  to  a  people  who  were  destitute  of  the  writings 
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of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Nor  was  it  verj  necessaary^  seeing 
Christ  had  actuallj  come  in  the  flesh,  had  suffered  and  died 
and  rose  from  the  dead^  and  had  introduced  the  gospel  dispen- 
sation. It  isy  however^  easj  to  perceire  that  the  types  aad 
prophecies  concerning  Christy  which  the  Jews  in  general  did 
not  understand,  would  bare  heen  strong  meat  to  the  Oentiles^ 
who  had  never  enjoyed  their  religious  adrantages.  These 
subjects  therefore,  irere  among  the  number  of  those  which  the 
Corinthians  could  not  bear,  and  which  the  apostle  would  not 
preach  to  such  young  converts  to  Christianity. 

And  to  these  may  be  added,  thirdly^  the  predictions  in  the 
New  Testament,  concerning  the  great  apostasy  in  the  Christian 
church  ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Man  of  sin ;  the  calling  in  of  the 
Jews ;  the  ^read  of  the  gospel  in  the  Millenniiim ;  and  tlve  state 
of  things  from  that  day  to  the  end  of  the  worlds  We  kaoir 
the  apostle  sometimes  wrote  tod  preached  upon  tbese  high 
points,  to  which  St.  Peter  alludes  in  his  second  epistle.  "  Bve» 
as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  dso,  according  to  the  wisdom  grvc» 
unto  him,  hath  written  unto  you :  As  also  in  all  his  epistles, 
speaking  in  thetn  of  these  things ;  in  which  are  some  things 
hard  to  be  understood,  which  tliey  that  are  unlearned  and  nn^ 
stable  wrest,  as  they  da  also  the  other  Scriptures,  -cmlo  tkeit 
own  destruction."  We  will  not  now  affirm  that  the  subjecU 
which  we  have  mentioned  were  the  only  subjects  which  the 
apostle  calls  strong  noeat ;  but  we  will  presume  to  say  that  all 
the  subjects  which  we  have  mentioned  are  more  diffifcult  to  ex- 
plain and  comprehend,  than  the  doctrines  which  he  tau^  the 
Corinthians,  and  which  he  calls  milk. 

2.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  in  tiiis  discouifse,  that 
the  doctrines  which  Paul  preached  to  the  Corinthians  have  been 
greatly  misrepresented.  He  represents  them  as  milk;  but 
others  represent  them  as  meat.  He  represents  them  as  easy  to 
be  understood ;  but  others  ri^esent  themi  as  dark  and  mysteri^ 
ous.  He  repesents  them  as  agreeable  to  the  pious  heart  y  bat 
others  represent  them  as  odious  and  detestable  to  every  fifiend 
of  piety  and  virtue.  He  represents  them  as  cnl^tening  a** 
edifying  ta  all  true  believers ',  but  others  represent  them  as  dis- 
couraging and  perplexing  to  the  followers  o£  Christ.  Theafe  » 
reason  to  believe  that  &6se  nusrepresentadons  of  the  apostle » 
preaching  have  dooe  a  greai  deal  of  mischief  lit  the  ChriBtiatt 
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worlds  How  rxmxj  miuieters  have  quoted  bis  owu  words 
•gftinst  himself;  and  emplojed  the  metaphors  iu  the  text  to 
justify  Ihenuselves,  not  only  in  neglecting  to  preaeh  the  doctrines 
which  he  preached  to  the  Corinthians,  but  in  opposing  and 
stigmatizing  those  doctrines!  And  how  manj  people  have 
been  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  doctrines  which  Paul 
preached  to  the  Corinthians,  by  hearing  them  represented,  by 
their  public  teachers,  as  meat,  as  strong  meat,  too  strong  for 
any  Christians  in  the  world  to  bear!  Can  these  dangerous 
misrepresentations  be  altogether  owing  to  ignorance  ?  Has  it 
not  been  made  to  appear  that  Paul  did  preach  to  the  Corin- 
thians the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  the  doctrine  of  regenera- 
tion, the  doctrine  of  disinterested  love,  the  doctrine  of  divine 
agency  in  hunuMi  actions,  the  doctrine  of  personal  election  to 
eternal  life,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  Trinity  ?  And  has 
it  not  been  made  to  aiq)ear  that  Paul  called  these  very  doctrines 
milk,  and  not  strong  meat  ?  What  ground  is  there,  then,  to 
suppose  that  his  words  in  the  text  are  so  generally  misrepre- 
sented, through  a  misapprehension  of  their  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  ?  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  many  who 
have  really  understood,  have  designedly  misrepresented,  the 
peculiar  and  important  doctrines  of  Ihe  gospel,  which  Paul 
preached  to  the  Corinthians,  by  calling  them  meat  instead  of 
milk.  It  is  extremely  natural  for  those  who  hate  the  pure 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  either  to  misunderstand  them,  or  mis- 
represent them;  but  both  the  deceivers  and  deceived  in  this 
ease,  are  highly  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  unless  they 
receive  and  obey  the  truth,  they  must  certainly  perish. 

8.  This  subject  affords  an  inMlible  criterion,  by  which  to 
determine  who  are  the  plainest  preachers  in  point  of  sentiment. 
Paul  tells  us  that  he  fed  the  Corinthians  with  milk,  and  not 
with  meat,  while  he  preached  the  most  essential  and  important 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  Those  therefore,  who  preach  the 
same  doctrines  which  Paul  preached  and  called  milk,  are  in 
reaUty  the  plainest  preachers,  and  the  easiest  to  be  understood 
by  every  class  of  hearers.  They  are  easier  to  be  understood 
than  those  who  preach  upon  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture. 
They  are  easier  to  be  understood  than  those  who  preach  upon 
the  prophetical  parts  of  Scripture.  They  are  easier  to  be  un- 
derstood than  those  who  preach  upon  the  biographical  parts  of 
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Scripture.    They  are  easier  to  be  understood  than  those  who 
preach  upon  the  typical  parts  of  Scripture.      And  they  are 
much  easier  to  be  understood  thcin  those  who  deliver  senti- 
ments in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  which  Paul  preached 
to  the  Corinthians.    There  have  always  been  some,  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  who  have  preached  against  the  doc- 
trines which  he  preached.    Some  have  preached  against  (me, 
some  against  another,  and  some  against  every  doctrine  which 
he  preached.    And  it  i^pears  from  the  most  authentic  historj 
of  the  church,  that  the  preachers  of  this  description  were  the 
first  to  introduce  metaphysics   and  vain  philosophy  into  the 
pulpit.    The  Socinians,  Arians,  Pelagians,  and  otiier  sectaries, 
who  early  opposed  the  pure  and  simple  doctrines  which  Christ 
and  the  apostles  taught,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  logical, 
metaphysical  and  philosophical  subtilties,  in  their  own  defence. 
And  it  is  still  the  case,  that  those  who  preach  against  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  the  doctrine  of  election,  the  doctrine  of 
divine  sovereignty,  the  doctrine  of  divine  agency,  and  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity,  are  constrained,  either  to  renounce 
reasoning  altogether,  or  else  to  reason  in  the  most  intricate, 
obscure,  imintelligible  manner.     There  never  was,  and  there 
never  can  be,  any  false  scheme  of  religion  so  easy  to  explain 
and  understand,  as  that  true  scheme  of  religion  which  Paul 
taught  the  Corinthians.    Those,  therefore,  who  preach  tlie  very 
same  doctrines  which  Paul  preached,  must  be,  of  all  others, 
the  plainest  preachers  in  point  of  sentiment.    They  preach 
agreeably  to  both  Scripture  and  reason  ;  while  all  others  have  to 
oppose  both  Scripture  and  reason,  which  must  necessarily  in- 
volve them  in  darkness  and  confusion.    Upon  this  point  we 
may  properly  appeal  to  common  observation  and  experience. 
Qo  into  the  congregations  who  statedly  hear  those  who  teach 
doctrines  diflFerent  from,  if  not  opposite  to  the  doctrines  which 
Paul  preached,  and  will  you  find  that  such  congregations  bet- 
ter understand  their  minister's  sentiments,  or  are  better  acquaint- 
ed with  any  scheme  of  religion,  than  those  congregations  who 
sit  under  the  ministers  who  preach  the  same  doctrines  which  Paul 
preached  to  the  Corinthians  ?    Hearers  are  proper  judges  of 
plain  preachers ;  and  let  the  opinion  of  hearers  be  taken  upon 
this  point,  and  undoubtedly  nine  in  ten  will  confidently  say 
that  they  could  never  understand  any  preachers  so  easily  and 
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ftiUy,  as  those  who  preached  the  very  same  docti-ines  which 
Paul  preached,  and  called  milk.  These  doctrines  always  were 
and  always  will  be  plain  and  intelligible  to  all  classes  of  man* 
kind ;  and  it  is  only  the  objections,  which  are  made  to  these 
plain  and  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  that  are  really 
dark  and  hard  to  be  understood. 

If  the  foregoing  observations  are  just,  then  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  any  people  are  unable  to  bear  the  doctrines  whioh 
Paul  preached  to  the  Corinthians,  Many  preachers  seem  to 
imagine  that  their  people  are  not  able  to  bear  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity,  or  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  or  the  doctrine 
of  election,  or  the  doctrine  of  divine  agency,  or  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity;  and  for  this  reason,  suppose  it  ia  a  point  of!  pru- 
dence to  pass  over  these  subjects  in  silenoe  in  their  public  dis- 
courses. But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  There  is  not  a  congre- 
gation in  the  world,  who  are  unable  to  bear  the  doctrines  which 
Paul  preached  to  the  Corinthians,  Any  people  who  are  able 
to  bear  any  preaching,  are  able  to  bear  the  pure,  simple,  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  the  gospel.  These  are  milk,  and  not  strong 
meat.  These  are  the  plainest  doctrines  which  can  be  preached 
or  heard.  Though  Paul  knew  that  the  Corinthians  were  not  able 
to  bear  some  divine  truths,  yet  he  knew  that  they  were  able  to 
bear  the  doctrines  which  be  actually  preached.  And  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  there  are  any  congregations  at  this  day,  who 
are  not  able  to  bear  the  same  truths  i^ich  the  Corinthians  were 
able  to  bear,  who  had  ei\joyed  no  other  than  the  dim  light  of 
nature.  The  truth  is,  that  people  have  always  been  unwilling, 
but  not  unable  to  bear  the  disagreeable  truths  of  the  gospeh 
The  plainest  truths  are  the  most  disagreeable  to  the  depraved 
heart ;  and  this  ia  the  real  reason,  why  people  complain  that 
they  cannot  understand  them.  Their  inability  to  bear  the  p€h 
ouliar  doctrines  of  Christ,  lies  in  their  heart,  and  not  in  th^ir 
understanding.  So  Christ  himself  told  his  hearers,  who  com- 
plained of  his  hard  sayings,  <^  Why  do  ye  not  ^ndQrstand  my 
speech  f  Even  because  ye  cannot  hear  my  word*"  Again  h^ 
demanded,  **  Jf  I  say  the  truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe  me  ?  He 
that  is  of  Gk)d  hearetb  Qod's  words.  Ye  therefore  hear  them 
not,  because  ye  are  not  of  God."  The  people  at  this  day  are 
just  as  able,  and  just  as  unwilling,  to  bear  the  plain  and  reprov- 
ing doctriu^  of  the  gospel,  as  they  were  in  Qhmt'9  and  the 
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apostle's  day.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason,  therefore,  why 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  should  not  preach  precisely  the 
same  doctrines  to  every  people,  at  this  day,  which  Christ  and 
the  apostles  preached  in  their  day.     But, 

5.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  now  is  a  proper 
time  for  ministers  to  feed  their  people  with  milk,  and  not  with 
meat.     Our  churches  and  congregations,  in  general,  are  in  a 
situation  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Corinthians.     Though  they 
are  increasing  rapidly  in  human  knowledge,  yet  they  are  de- 
clining fast  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  need  to  be 
taught  again  and  again,  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  d 
God.    It  is  a  gross  mistake,  that  people  are  generally  well 
indoctrinated  in  religious  sentiments.     The  truth  is,  notwith- 
standing all  their  religious  advantages,  they  are  generally  very 
ignorant  of  the  peculiar  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity.   This  may  be  partly  owing  to  the  negligence  of  private  and 
public  instructors,  but  perhaps  more  to  the  dissipation  and 
licentiousness  which  are  everywhere  spreading  and  prevailing. 
How  many  are  there  in  all  our  congregations,  who  know  nothr 
ing  but  the  name  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  need  to  be 
taught  the  plainest  doctrines  of  it !     Besides,  the  land  is  full  of 
deceivers,  who  are  zealously  engaged  to  subvert  every  principle 
of  morality  and  religion,  and  to  propagate  Atheism,  Deism,  and 
every  species  of  infidelity.    It  is  the  age  of  blind  reason  and 
vain  philosophy.    These  engines  are  industriously  employed  to 
corrupt  the  sentiments  and  hearts  of  old  and  young,  and  to 
lead  them  into  strong  and  fatal  delusions.    It  highly  concerns 
the  ministers  of  Christ,  at  this  day,  to  make  a  bold  and  firm 
stand  against  ignorance,  infidelity  and  vice.    And  the  peculiar 
weapons  of  their  warfare,  are  the  pure,  primary  and  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.    These  weapons  have  been  mighty  to 
destroy  the  strong  holds  of  the  enemies  of  truth.    And  there 
is  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  preachers  of  the  gospel 
would  unitedly  employ  these  weapons  in  defence  of  it,  they 
would  effectually  check  the  rapid  progress  of  destructive  errors, 
and  revive  the  sinking  cause  of  Christ.    It  is  impossible  for  any 
man  in  the  world  to  understand  the  gospel  and  yet  disbelieve  it 
If  ministers,  therefore,  would  universally  preach  so  as  to  Vinte 
their  people  really  understand  the  gospel,  there  would  not  be  a 
single  person  who  could  become  an  infidel.    It  now  depend^ 
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under  God,  upon  ministers,  to  save  their  people  from  the  errors 
and  destruction  of  this  untoward  generation,  by  feeding  them 
with  milk,  and  not  with  meat. 

May  these  thoughts  sink  deeply  into  his  heart,  who  is  about 
to  take  the  charge  of  the  flock  of  Christ  in  this  place. 

Dear  Sir,  —  If  you  have  tasted  and  seen  that  the  Lord  is  good, 
and  have  been  fed  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  you  will 
feed  your  people  with  knowledge  and  understanding.  You 
will  love  to  preach  those  precious  truths  to  others,  which  you 
have  found  pleasing  and  profitable  to  yourself.  You  will 
believe  that  your  people  are  able  to  bear  the  doctrines  which 
are  the  best  adapted  to  awaken  and  convince  sinners,  and  to 
quicken,  comfort,  and  edify  saints.  You  will  believe  that  your 
people  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  you  feed  them  with  the  same 
doctrines  with  which  the  apostle  fed  the  Corinthians.  You 
will  believe  that  if  they  do  complain  of  such  doctrines,  you 
-ought  to  regard  God  rather  than  man,  and  preach  the  truth, 
whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear.  It  is 
true,  you  will  feel  the  propriety  and  importance  of  prudence  in 
preaching ;  but  your  prudence  will  consist,  not  in  concealing 
the  doctrines  of  grace,  but  in  holding  them  up  in  the  clearest, 
strongest  and  most  consistent  light.  The  gospel  carries  its  own 
evidence  with  it ;  and,  if  you  represent  its  peculiar  doctrines  in 
their  proper  order,  harmony  and  connection,  they  will  approve 
themselves  to  every  man's  conscience.  Though  all  men  natu- 
rally hate  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  yet  their  reason  and  con- 
science are  always  on  the  side  of  divine  truth.  Address  these 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  before  you  attempt  to  move 
the  passions.  Rightly  divide  the  word  of  truth,  and  give  to 
every  one  his  portion  in  due  season.  Always  aim  to  instruct 
your  people  upon  every  subject  which  you  handle  in  public. 
But  if  you  would  instruct  them,  you  must  instruct  yourself. 
Give  yourself  to  reading,  meditation  and  prayer.  Study  the 
Bible  and  your  own  heart ;  and  you  will  be  able,  through  the 
whole  course  of  your  ministry,  to  bring  forth  out  of  your  treas- 
ury things  new  as  well  as  old.  In  a  word,  remember  that  you 
watch  for  souls  as  one  who  must  give  account,  and  if  you  are 
only  faithful  to  God  and  to  your  people,  you  will  be  a  sweet 
savor  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that 
perish. 
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Brethren  and  friends  of  this  Church  and  Congregation,— 
Permit  me  to  ask  you  on  this  solemn  and  interesting  occasion, 
whether  you  are  as  well  united  in  the  gospel,  as  you  are  in  the 
Pian  whom  you  have  called  to  preach  it  ?  Do  you  desire  to  be 
fed  with  "  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  ?"  Are  you  willing  to 
receive  the  same  precious  truths  which  the  primitive  Christians 
gladly  received  from  the  lips  of  the  apostle  ?  If  these  are  your 
desires  and  feelings,  there  is  a  promising  prospect  before  you. 
Your  pastor  will  preach  with  pleasure,  and  you  will  heajj  with 
no  less  pleasure  and  delight.  The  more  he  unfolds  the  gospel, 
the  better  you  will  be  pleased  with  his  preaching  ;  and  instead 
of  becoming  his  enemies,  because  he  tells  you  the  truth,  you 
will  sincerely  and  ardently  love  him  for  his  work's  sake.  ^'  B^ 
hold,  how  good  and  bow  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity."  If  you  only  receive  the  truth  in  love,  your 
peace  and  harniony  will  increase,  and  the  union  between  you 
^nd  your  pastor  will  strengthen,  and  you  will  be  happily  pre- 
pamg  to  be  each  other's  '^  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  hi  the  day 
of  the  Jjprd  J§sus.''    Am^n. 
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OBDIKATION  OF  MB.  STKI'HEil  CHAPIN,  TO  THE  PASTORAL  CARE  OF  THE  CHURCH  ASD 
PEOPLE  IN  HILLSBOROUGH,  N.  H.,  JUITE  19,  1806. 


Testifying  both  to  the  Jewi,  and  alto  to  the  Groeks,  repentance  toward  Ood,  and  fkUh. 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohrist  —Acts  20:  21. 

As  the  apostle  Paul  was  returning  from  Macedonia  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  came  to  Miletus,  from  whence  he  sent  and  called  the 
elders  of  the  chui*ch  of  Ephesus.  When  they  had  come  to- 
gether he  delivered  a  discourse,  which  was  directly  calculated 
to  assist  and  animate  them  in  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry. 
And  among  other  things  he  called  their  attention  to  his  manner 
of  preaching,  while  he  formerly  resided  among  them.  "  Ye 
know,"  says  he,  "  how  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable 
unto  you,  but  have  shewed  you,  and  have  taught  you  publicly, 
and  from  house  to  house.  Testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and 
also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  As  these  words  were  originally  de- 
signed to  administer  instruction  to  the  ministers  of  Christ,  they 
naturally  lead  us,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  consider  how  the 
apostle  Paul  preached  the  gospel,  and  the  propriety  of  his  mode 
of  preaching. 

I.  Let  us  consider  how  the  apostle  Paul  preached  the  gospel. 
Though  he  sometimes  preached  to  the  Jews  and  sometimes  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  though  he  sometimes  preached  on  one  sub- 
ject and  sometimes  on  another,  yet  amidst  all  this  variety,  there 
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was  a  certain  uniformity  in  his  preaching  which  deserves  par- 
ticular notice. 

1.  He  always  made  a  point  of  explaining  the  gospel.  To 
preach  is  to  instruct ;  and  to  instruct  on  any  subject,  it  is  gen- 
erally, if  not  always,  necessary  to  explain  it.  Much  of  the 
force  and  perspicuity  of  preacliing  consists  in  explaining  the 
gospel,  and  making  men  see  the  real  design  of  God  in  the 
method  he  has  t^n  to  sare  3inful  and  perishing  creatures. 
Here  Jews  and  Gentiles,  all  men  of  all  descriptions,  stand  in 
peculiar  need  of  instruction.  The  apostle,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  know  notliing  in  his  preaching  save  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  preposterous  to  call 
upon  men  to  embrace  the  gospel  before  h^  had  e;spliUn^  it  to 
them  in  a  cle^  laad  intelUgible  m&nuer.  And  it  appears  from 
the  whole  history  of  his  ministerial  labors,  that  he  excelled  all 
the  other  apostles,  in  unfolding  the  meaning,  the  harmony,  and 
the  connection  of  the  first  principles  of  Christianity.  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  take  his  final  leave  of  those  whom  he  addressed 
in  the  text,  he  called  upon  them  to  bear  testimony  to  his  fidel- 
ity in  explaining  to  them  the  gospel  of  divine  grace.  "  And 
now  behold,  I  know  that  ye  all,  among  whom  I  have  gone 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  fiaco  no  more. 
Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from 
the  blood  of  alj  ©en.  Fop  I  Imvo  not  shunned  to  declare  unto 
you  all  the  counsel  of  God/'  To  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God 
is  to  explain  the  great  plan  of  redemption,  which  was  concerted 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  which  comprises  all  the 
designs  and  operations  of  the  Deity,  Hence  the  apostle  viewed 
it  as  a  privilege,  as  well  as  a  duty^  to  explain  the  gospel  to  all 
his  hearers.  In  the  third  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  EpheslanB 
he  says,  "  Unto  pie,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is 
this  grace  given,  that  I  should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ;  mi  to  make  all  men  see  what 
is  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesys 
Christ:  To  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and 
powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  church  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God,  according  to  his  eternal  purpose 
which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  By  this  decla- 
ration it  appears  tUat  the  apostle  meant  to  explain  tiie  gospel  sq 
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plainly  and  ftilly,  that  all  his  headers  might  see  God,  and  Christ, 
and  angels,  and  saints,  and  sinners,  and  all  created  objects,  in 
that  relation  and  connection  which  they  bear  to  each  other  in 
the  work  of  redemption.  Whether  he  preached  to  the  Jews  or 
to  the  Gentiles,  to  the  learned  oi^  to  tho  unlearned,  he  made  it  a 
primary  object  in  his  ptibBc  discourses,  to  tinfold  the  nature, 
design,  and  final  consequences  of  the  gospel,  without  the  least 
ambiguity  or  reserve. 

2,  After  he  had  explained  tlie  gospel  to  his  hearers,  he  next 
taught  them  what  il  was  to  embrace  it.  "  He  testified  both  to 
the  Jews,  and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God  and 
faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Repentance  and  faith 
both  flow  from  pure,  dirinterested  love,  but  are  exercised 
towards  diferent  objects.  In  repentance,  the  sinner  fixes  his 
eye  and  his  heart  upon  God,  whose  character  he  has  hated, 
whose  law  he  has  broken,-  and  whose  displeasure  he  has  incur- 
red. He  loathes  and  abhors  himself  for  all  his  transgressions, 
accepts  the  pitnishment  of  his  iniquity,  and  cordially  approves 
of  that  justice  which  condemns  him.  In  ftiith,  the  sinner  fixes 
his  eye  and  his  heart  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  loves  him 
for  loving  righteousness  and  hating  iniquity ;  for  condemning 
sin  in  the  flesh  ;  and  for  doing  that  whi(^  fenders  it  consistent 
with  all  the  perfections  of  God  to  pardon  and  save  the  penitent. 
This  saving  &it3i  x^turally  follows  repentance,  but  can  nevoid 
go  before  it;  because  love  to  Christ  necessarily  presupposes 
self-abasement  and  self-abhorrence  for  sin.  Accordingly  the 
apostle,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  pkces  repentance  before 
faidi.  This  is  the  natural  order  of  these  two  gracious  affec- 
tions, and  they  are  always  exercised  in  this  order,  by  all  who 
cordially  embrace  the  gospel.  And  since  he  knew  tliat  none 
could  derive  any  saving  benefit  firom  the  gospel  wi#out  com- 
plying with  the  terms  of  life,  he  did  for  this  reason  describe 
those  gradous  exercises  of  heart  which  are  the  essence  of  re- 
pentance and  faith,  and  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain 
pardon  and  acceptance  wrt&  God^  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ. 

3.  The  apostle  made  it  his  universal  practiice  in  pi'eaching, 
not  only  to  expfeiu  the  gospel  to  his  hearers,  t^d  teach  them^ 
what  it  was  to  comply  with  it,  but  urged  them  to  repent  and 
believe  immediately*     He  says  ia  tiie  text,  t^at  fie  testified 
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"  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward 
Grod,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."    As  soon  as  he 
had  taught  sinners  the  nature,  design,  and  terms  of  the  gospel, 
he  exhorted  them  to  embrace  it  without  the  least  delay.    He 
concluded  his  discourse  to  the  stupid  and  ignorant  Athenians, 
with  a  solemn  exhortation  to  repentance.    He  told  them  that 
God  had  winked  at  their  former  ignorance,  but  now  commanded 
them  to  repent  immediately.   To  the  Corinthians  he  said, "  Now 
then  we  are  embassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech 
you  by  us ;  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God.''    He  held  the  same  imperative  language  to  the  Ephesians. 
In  addressing  the  sinner  he  said,  ^^  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and 
arise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light."    The 
apostle  Paul  not  only  instructed,  but  exhorted  his  hearers.  He 
addressed  not  only  the  understandings,  but  the  consciences  of 
sinners.    He  always  meant  to  fasten  upon  their  minds  a  sense 
of  their  immediate  obligation  to  renounce  their  enmity  to  God, 
and  become  reconciled  to  him  upon  the  terms  of  the  gospel. 
Though  he  very  well  knew  the  moral  weakness  and  impotence 
of  sinners,  arising  from  the  native  depravity  of  their  hearts,  yet 
he  solemnly  testified  that  it  was  their  immediate  and  indispen- 
sable duty  to  exercise  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    This  was  his  constant,  uniform  practice 
in  preaching  the  gospel  to  those  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins. 

Let  us  now  consider, 

n.  The  propriety  of  the  apostle's  urging  sinners  to  embrace 
the  gospel  inmiediately.  He  undoubtedly  saw  the  propriety  of 
this  mode  of  preaching,  and  perhaps  we  shall  all  see  the  pro- 
priety of  it,  if  we  candidly  and  impartially  attend  to  what  may 
be  offered  in  favor  of  his  exhorting  the  impenitent  and  unbe- 
lieving to  an  immediate  coioapliance  with  the  gospel. 

1.  There  was  a  propriety  in  the  apostle's  mode  of  preaching, 
because  sinners  are  capable  of  embracing  the  gospel  as  soon 
as  they  imderstand  it.  They  possess  all  the  powers  and  &c- 
ulties  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  them  free,  moral  agents. 
They  are  capable  of  knowing  God  and  hating  him,  and  of  kno"*^" 
ing  Christ  and  hating  him.  Hence  says  our  Saviour  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  "  Ye  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and 
my  Father."    Though  the  moral  depravity  of  sinners  has  weak- 
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cned  their  intellectual  powers,  yet  it  has  by  no  means  destroyed 
them.     All  their  moral  corruption  lies  in  the  heart,  and  consists 
in  loving  themselves  supremely;   and  though  this  selfishness 
disposes  them  to  say  unto  God,  "  Depart  from  us,  for  we  desire' 
not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways,"  yet  when  their  attention  is 
awakened,  they  are  capable  of  seeing  the  perfections  of  God 
displayed  in  his  works,  and  of  understanding  his  will  revealed 
in  his  word.    They  have,  therefore,  precisely  the  same  natural 
capacity  to  embrace  the  gospel  as  to  understand  it.    And  upon 
this  ground  the  apostle  did,  with  great  propriety,  testify  "  both 
to  the  Jews  and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  towards  (xod, 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     Though  Jews  and 
Gentiles  were  all  under  sin,  yet  they  were  all  capable  of  loving  God 
and  believing  in  Christ,  as  soon  as  the  apostle  had  explained  the 
gospel,  and  plainly  taught  them  the  terms  of  salvation.    At  the 
same  moment  that  he  conveyed  the  true  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
to  their  understanding,  they  felt  a  conviction  in  their  own  minds 
of  the  propriety  of  his  exhorting  them  to  believe  it  immediately. 
This  warranted  him  to  say,  that  by  manifestation  of  the  trulli, 
he  had  commended  himself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the 
sight  of  God.    The  bare  knowledge  of  truth  always  creates  an 
immediate  obligation  to  feel  and  act  agreeably  to  it.    ^^  To  him 
that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin." 
All  men  act  upon  this  principle  in  their  common  conduct.   The 
legislator  nrst  instructs,  and  then  commands  the  subject.    The 
officer  first  instructs,  and  then  commands  the  soldier.    The  par- 
ent first  instructs,  and  then  conunands  the  child.     The  master 
first  instructs,  and  then  commands  the  servant.     After  any 
person  has  instructed  another  in  duty,  there  is  a  propriety  in 
his  exhorting  him  to  an  immediate  compliance.    This  holds  in 
regard  to  religious  instruction,  as  well  as  to  any  other.    There 
was,  therefore,  a  plain  propriety  in  the  apostle's  calling  upon 
all  to  whom  he  preached  the  truth,  to  receive  it  in  love  imme- 
diately. 

2.  Paul  preached  agreeably  to  the  directions  which  Christ 
had,  from  time  to  time,  given  to  his  ministers.  Mark  tells  us 
that  when  Christ  called  the  twelve  apostles,  and  sent  them  forth 
by  two  and  two  to  preach  the  gospel,  he  said  unto  them,  "  In 
what  place  soever  ye  enter  into  an  house,  there  abide  till  ye 
depart  from  that  place.    And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you, 
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nor  hear  yoxi,  when  ye  depart  thence,  shake  off  the  dust  under 
your  feet,  for  a  testimony  agamst  them.  Verily  I  say  imto  you, 
it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gromorrali  in  the  day 
of  judgment,  than  for  that  city.  And  they  went  out,  and 
preached  that  men  should  repent.'*  By  this  commission  Christ 
authorized  the  twelve  apostles  to  call  upon  sinners  to  repent 
and  believe  the  gospel  the  very  first  time  they  heard  it,  upon 
pain  of  their  future  and  aggravated  destruction.  Soon  after 
this,  Christ  gave  a  commission,  of  precisely  the  same  import,  to 
seventy  more,  whom  he  sent  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  in  his 
name.  And  just  before  his  ascension  to  heaven,  he  gave  a 
general  commission  to  his  apostles  and  to  all  their  successors 
in  the  gospel  ministry  to  the  end  of  time,  in  these  memorable 
words :  *'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be 
saved ;  but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned."  These 
repeated  directions  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church  laid  the 
apostle  under  indispensable  obligation  to  testify  both  to  ihe 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  a  part  of  his  ministerial  duty, 
to  urge  sinners  to  give  an  immediate  and  cordial  reception  to 
the  gospel,  which  he  preached  by  divine  authority.  He  would 
have  been  unfaithful  to  Christ  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  if  he 
had  neglected  to  warn  sinners  to  flee  immediately  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  lay  hold  on  eternal  life.  He  had  no  war- 
rant from  Christ  to  preach  the  gospel,  without  inculcating  the 
immediate  duty  of  repentance  and  faith.  There  is  no  more 
room,  therefore,  to  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  his  mode  of 
preaching,  than  to  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  his  obeying 
that  divine  authority  by  which  he  preached. 

8.  The  example  of  sl\  the  sacred  instructors  who  went  before 
the  apostle  Paul,  illustrates  and  confirms  the  propriety  of  his 
mode  of  preaching.  He  addressed  sinners  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  ancient  prophets  addressed  tliem.  They  called 
upon  the  disobedient  and  rebellious  to  repent  and  return  to 
God  immediately.  Let  us  attentively  consider  their  mode  of 
addressing  sinners. 

Isaiah,  the  evangelical  prophet,  having,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
his  prophecy,  described  the  ingratitude  and  stupidity  of  the 
openly  vicious  and  profligate,  exhorts  them  to  immediate  re- 
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pentanco  and  reformation.  "  Wash  ye,  make  you  clean ;  put 
away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes ;  cease  to 
do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well."  Similar  to  this  is  his  exhortation 
in  the  fifty-fifth  chapter.  ^^  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way, 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts ;  and  let  him  return  unto 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  our  Grod, 
for  he  will  abundantly  pardon." 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  commanded  to  address  the  back« 
sliders  in  Israel  in  this  pointed  language,  "  Return,  ye  b|w;k- 
sliding  children,  saith  the  Lord."  ^^  Break  up  your  fallow 
ground,  and  sow  not  among  thorns.  Circumcise  yourselves  to 
the  Lord,  and  take  away  the  foreskins  of  your  heart."  Here 
sinners  are  solemnly  exhorted  to  change  their  hearts,  and 
return  to  God  immediately. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  exhorted  those  who  were  pining  away 
in  their  iniquity,  to  change  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  lives,  as 
the  only  way  to  escape  eternal  death.  "  Repent  and  turn  your- 
selves from  all  your  transgressions;  so  iniquity  shall  not  be 
your  ruin.  Cast  away  from  you  all  your  transgressions, 
whereby  ye  have  transgressed ;  and  make  you  a  new  heart  and 
a  new  spirit ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  ?  " 

The  prophet  Joel  called  upon  sinners  in  a  time  of  danger 
and  distress,  to  return  unto  the  Lord  with  all  their  hearts,  and 
with  fasting,  and  with  weeping,  and  with  mourning;  and  to 
rend  their  hearts  and  not  their  garments. 

John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  Christ  and  the  greatest  of 
all  the  prophets,  urged  sinners  to  repent  immediately,  and 
believe  in  him  who  was  to  come.  We  read,  "  In  those  days 
came  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea, 
and  saying.  Repent  ye ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 
"  But  when  he  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  come 
to  his  baptism,  he  said  unto  them,  0  generation  of  vipers,  who 
hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  Bring  forth 
therefore  fruits  meet  for  repentance." 

Our  Saviour,  who  soon  succeeded  his  forerunner  as  a  preach- 
er, exhorted  sinners,  as  one  having  authority,  to  repent  and 
believe  the  gospel  immediately.  This  appears  from  the  account 
which  Mark  gives  of  his  public  ministry.  "  Now  after  that 
John  was  put  in  prison,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  saying,  The  time  is  fulfilled. 
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and  the  kingdom  of  Grod  is  at  hand ;  repent  ye,  and  believe  the 
gospel."  This  was  his  usual  mode  of  addressing  sinners  in  his 
public  and  private  discourses.  As  ^^he  was  walking  by  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  he  saw  two  brethren,  Simon  called  Peter,  and 
Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a  net  into  the  sea — And  he  saifli 
imto  them,  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men, 
and  they  straightway  left  their  nets,  and  followed  him.  And 
going  on  from  thence,  he  saw  other  two  brethren,  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother,  in  a  ship  with  Zebedee 
their  father,  mending  their  nets ;  and  he  called  them.  And 
they  immediately  left  the  ship,  and  their  father,  and  followed 
him.''  He  required  all  whom  he  called  to  follow  him,  to  obej 
his  call  without  the  least  delay.  When  one  begged  time  to  go 
and  bury  his  father,  he  gave  him  this  short  negative  answer: 

^^  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  And  when  another  desired 
leave  to  bid  his  friends  farewell,  he  refused  to  grant  his  request 
In  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  he  exhorted  sinners  to  change  their 
hearts,  and  immediately  become  holy  and  benevolent  as  their 
Father  in  heaven.  And  he  severely  condemned  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  who  taught  a  diflferent  doctrine.  "Wo  unto 
you !  —  for  ye  pay  lithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cumin,  and 
have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercj, 
and  faith ;  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the 
other  undone.  Ye  blind  guides,  —  ye  make  clean  the  outside  of 
the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  but  within  they  are  full  of  extortion 
and  excess.  Thou  blind  Pharisee !  cleanse  first  that  which  is 
within  the  cup  and  platter,  that  the  outside  of  them  may  be 
clean  also." 

Such  was  Christ's  mode  of  preaching ;  which  his  first  apostles 
uniformly  followed.  While  Peter  was  preaching  to  the  three 
thousand  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  "  they  were  pricked  in  their 
heart,  and  said  unto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles, 
Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?"  Peter  gave  them  the 
only  proper  direction  in  their  solemn  situation.  "  Repent,  and 
be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for 
the  remission  of  sins."  The  next  public  discourse  which  he 
delivered  to  the  people  who  saw  him  cure  the  lame  man  at  die 
gate  of  the  temple,  he  concluded  with  this  exhortation :  "  Be- 
pent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out."    And  when  he  saw  Simon  the  sorcerer  in  the 
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gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity,  he  paid  no  regard 
to  his  moral  impotence,  but  with  great  solemnity,  said,  ^^  Re- 
pent therefore  of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  Grod,  if  per- 
haps," or  rather,  so  that,  "  the  thought  of  thine  heart  may  be 
forgiven  thee."  James,  another  apostle,  followed  the  example 
and  direction  of  Christ,  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  sinners,  and 
urged  them  to  immediate  repentance,  humiliation  and  submis- 
sion. "  Submit  yourselves  to  God."  "  Draw  nigh  to  God, 
and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you.  Cleanse  your  hands,  ye  sinners, 
imd  purify  your  hearts,  ye  double  minded.  Be  afflicted,  and 
mourn,  and  weep ;  let  your  laughter  be  turned  to  mourning, 
and  your  joy  to  heaviness.  Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  and  he  shall  lift  you  up." 

We  have  now  said  enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough, 
to  convince  every  candid  mind  that  the  prophets,  John  the 
Baptist,  Christ,  and  his  first  apostles,  preached  to  sinners  in 
precisely  the  same  manner ;  and  uniformly  exhorted  them  to 
immediate  repentance  and  reconciliation  to  God.  The  plain 
and  natural  conclusion  is,  that  there  was  a  perfect  propriety  in 
the  apostle  Paul's  mode  of  preaching.  He  stands  completely 
justified  by  the  voice  of  reason,  by  the  best  examples,  and  by 
the  highest  authority,  in  ^^  testifying  both  to  the  Jews  and  also 
to  the  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

This  subject  now  suggests  some  things  of  serious  importance 
to  those  who  preach,  and  to  those  who  hear  the  gospel. 

1.  If  there  was  a  propriety  in  the  apostle's  mode  of  preach- 
ing, then  all  his  successors  in  the  ministry  should  foUow  his 
example,  in  explaining  the  gospel  as  clearly  as  possible  to  their 
hearers.  He  did  not  preach  merely  about  the  gospel,  or  merely 
agreeably  to  the  gospel ;  but  he  preached  the  gospel  itself.  He 
laid  open  the  gospel  scheme  of  salvation,  in  all  its  branches, 
from  its  first  rise  in  the  divine  mind  to  its  final  consummation. 
He  shunned  not  to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  Gted,  but  took  every 
opportunity  in  public  and  private,  to  teach  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  in  the  most  plain  and 
profitable  manner.  He  supposed  that  the  Jews,  notwithstand- 
ing they  had  the  oracles  of  (Jod  in  their  hands,  stood  in  need 
of  being  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as 
the  Gentiles  who  had  been  destitute  of  divine  revelation.  And 
17* 
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viewing  all  his  hearers  in  this  light,  he  meant  to  explain  the 
gospel  so  plainly  and  fully,  that  both  the  learned  and  unlearned 
might  understand  it.  In  this  important  part  of  preaching,  he 
has  set  an  example  which  is  still  worthy  of  universal  imitation. 
But  ministers,  at  this  day,  are  extremely  apt  to  imagine  that 
their  hearers  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel ;  and,  for  this  reason  often  neglect  to  explain 
them.  This  is  a  very  great  defect  in  the  present  mode  of 
preaching,  and  a  very  great  departure  from  the  apostolic  prac- 
tice. The  deplorable  consequence  is,  that  multitudes,  in  a 
gospel  land,  live  and  die  totally  unacquainted  with  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  Gk>d.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  pro- 
fessed ministers  of  Christ  and  successors  of  the  apostle  to 
preach  merely  about  the  gospel,  and  about  its  leading  senti- 
ments, and  only  inculcate  some  of  its  moral  duties ;  they  ought 
to  spend  more  time,  and  take  more  care  to  preach  the  pure 
gospel  itself,  and  make  men  understand  it;  in  its  true  import 
and  extensive  meaning. 

2.  If  there  was  a  propriety  in  the  apostle's  exhorting  sinners 
to  embrace  the  gospel  immediately ;  then  the  gospel  itself  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  his  mode  of  preaching.  The  apostle 
had  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and 
was  able  to  explain  all  its  doctrines  according  to  truth.  He 
could  not  have  declared  all  the  counsel  of  God,  unless  he  had 
really  understood  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption.  But  he  did 
declare  all  the  counsel  of  God ;  and  after  he  had  explained  the 
great  and  fandamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  he  urged  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  to  embrace  them  immediately  with  all  their 
hearts.  He  saw,  and  he  made  sinners  see,  that  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  were  entirely  consistent  with  his  ur^ng  them  to 
repent  and  believe  immediately. 

In  particular,  he  saw  that  the  true  doctrine  concemmg  the 
extent  of  Christ's  atonement,  was  consistent  with  his  mode  of 
preaching.  Some  have  supposed  that  Christ  did  not  make 
atonement  for  all  mankind,  but  only  for  the  elect ;  and,  upon 
this  ground,  have  supposed  there  is  no  propriety  in  calling 
upon  sinners  in  general  to  embrace  the  gospel.  It  is  true,  this 
inference  fairly  follows  from  the  false  notion  of  particular  re- 
demption. But  the  apostle,  who  better  understood  the  extent 
of  Christ's  atonement,  represented  it  as  extending  to  the  whole 
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human  raoe.  He  taught  that  Christ  ^^  tasted  death  for  every 
man."  He  taught  that  he  died  for  all,  "  that  they  which  live, 
should  not  henceforth  live  imto  themselves,  hut  unto  him  which 
died  for  them,  and  rose  again."  He  taught  that  he  died  for 
some  who  shall  finally  perish.  In  a  word,  he  believed  and  taught 
the  universal  extent  of  Christ's  atonement  for  sinners ;  and  in 
this  view  of  it,  he  saw  it  to  be  consistent  with  his  callmg  upon 
all  men  everywhere  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  upon  the 
very  first  ofier  of  salvation. 

He  further  saw  that  the  true  doctrine  concerning  the  total 
depravity  of  sinners,  was  consistent  with  his  mode  of  preaching. 
Some  suppose  that  total  depravity  consists  in  the  mere  want  of 
a  good  taste,  or  a  good  disposition,  or  a  holy  principle.  And 
some  suppose  that  total  depravity  consists  in  a  positive  bad  taste, 
or  bad  disposition,  or  sinfdl  principle.  But  whether  it  consists 
in  a  want  of  a  good  principle,  or  in  a  positive  bad  principle,  they 
suppose  that  while  sinners  are  really  under  the  dominion  of 
total  depravity,  there  is  no  propriety  in  calling  upon  them  to 
repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  because  they  are  under  a  natural 
inability  to  exercise  repentance  and  faith.  Here  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, that  if  the  total  depravity  of  sinners  does  not  consist  either 
in  the  want  of  a  good  principle,  or  in  a  positive  bad  principle, 
they  are  really  under  a  natural  inabiUty  to  repent  and  believe 
the  gospel ;  and,  so  long  as  this  natural  inability  remains,  there 
is  no  propriety  at  all  in  urging  them  to  exercise  repentance,  or 
fSedth,  or  love,  or  any  other  gracious  afiection.  But  the  apostle 
had  a  very  difierent  idea  of  the  moral  depravity  of  sinners.  He 
supposed  it  consisted  neither  in  a  want  of  a  good  principle,  nor 
in  a  positive  bad  principle ;  but  altogether  in  free,  voluntary  ex- 
ercises of  self-love.  Accordingly,  he  represented  them  as  being 
^'  lovers  of  their  own  selves,"  and  as  having  a  carnal  mind,  which 
was  enmity  against  €k>d.  And  in  this  view  of  the  total  depravity 
of  sinners,  he  saw  a  perfect  propriety  in  calling  upon  them  to 
hate  sin,  to  love  holiness,  and  heartily  embrace  the  gospel. 

Add  to  this,  he  saw  that  the  true  doctrine  concerning  regen- 
eration, was  consistent  with  his  mode  of  preaching.  All  men 
form  their  idea  of  regeneration  according  to  their  idea  of  total 
depravity.  TJiose  who  suppose  that  total  depravity  consists 
either  in  a  want  of  a  good  principle,  or  in  a  positive  bad  prin- 
ciple, of  consequence  suppose  that  regeneration  consists  in  the 
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implantatioa  of  a  new  holy  principle,  in  which  the  subject  is 
wholly  passive.  They  consider  regeneration  as  a  physical  rather 
than  a  moral  change ;  and  suppose  that  when  sinners  are  re- 
generated by  the  divine  Spirit,  they  have  a  new  holy  principle 
given  them,  which  is  prior  to,  and  the  foundation  of,  all  their 
future  exercises  of  holiness.  Hence  they  naturally  conclude  that 
sinners  are  totally  passive  in  regeneration ;  and  that  previoudj 
to  their  receiving  a  new  principle  of  holiness,  they  are  under 
the  same  kind  of  inability  to  exercise  any  holy  affection,  that  a 
blind  man  is  to  see,  or  a  deaf  man  to  hear,  or  a  dead  man  to 
move.  And  upon  this  ground,  they  deny  the  propriety  of  urg- 
ing sinners  to  immediate  repentance  and  faith.  But  though  the 
apostle  believed  the  total  depravity  of  sinners,  and  the  special 
influence  of  the  Spirit  in  changing  their  hearts,  yet  he  had  no 
idea  that  they  were  passive  in  regeneration,  or  that  this  saving 
change  consisted  in  ihQ  implantation  of  a  holy  or  gracious  prin- 
ciple. He  represented  God  as  renewing  sinners,  by  shedding 
abroad  his  love  in  their  hearts ;  or  by  working  in  them  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.  He  represented  the  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  to  be  love,  not  the  principle  of  love ;  to  be  joy,  not 
the  principle  of  joy ;  to  be  faith,  not  the  principle  of  fitith.  He 
represented  sinners  to  be  active,  and  not  passive,  while  under 
die  renewing,  as  well  as  sanctifying  influence  of  the  divine 
Spirit.  Hence  he  clearly  discerned  the  propriety  of  his  urging 
sinners  to  awake  and  arise  from  spiritual  death,  to  put  off  the 
old  man  and  put  on  the  new,  and  immediately  walk  in  newn^s 
of  life. 

Now,  if  neither  the  true  doctrine  concerning  the  extent  of 
Christ's  atonement,  nor  the  true  doctrine  concerning  total  de- 
pravity, nor  the  true  doctrine  concerning  regeneration,  was  in- 
consistent with  the  apostle's  mode  of  preaching ;  can  we  con- 
ceive of  any  other  true  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  that  is  inccm- 
sistent  with  urging  sinners  to  repent  and  believe  inmiediately  ? 
The  propriety  of  the  apostle's  mode  of  preaching  demonstrates 
that  there  is  not  a  single  doctrine  concerning  Gk>d,  or  concern- 
ing Christ,  or  concerning  the  divine  Spirit,  or  concerning  the 
human  heart,  that  is  contained  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  whidi 
is  inconsistent  with  exhorting  sinners  to  embrace  the  Saviour 
AS  soon  as  they  know  his  character. 

3.  If  there  was  a  propriety  in.  the  apostle's  urging  sinners  to 
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embrace  the  gospel  immediately,  then  all  his  successors  in  the 
ministry  ought  to  follow  his  example  in  this  important  respect. 
No  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  departing  from  the  apos- 
tolic mode  of  preaching.  Paul  deriyed  his  authority  to  preach 
the  gospel)  from  the  commission  of  Christ ;  and  his  successors 
derive  their  authority  to  preach  the  gospel  from  the  same  com- 
mission. Paul  preached  the  gospel,  to  those  who  were  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins ;  and  his  successors  have  to  preach  it  to  per- 
sons of  the  same  character.  Paul  preached  the  gospel  agreeably 
to  the  example  of  the  prophets,  of  John  the  Baptist,  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  other  apostles  who  had  gone  before  him  in  the  min- 
istry ;  and  his  successors  are  bound  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
same  inspired  preachers.  All  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  there- 
fore, are  imder  every  possible  obligation  to  adhere  strictly  to  tho 
apostolic  mode  of  preaching.  If  they  search  the  Scriptures 
through,  if  they  examine  human  nature  ever  so  much,  and  if 
they  compare  all  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  together,  they  can- 
not discover  a  single  reason  why  they  should  deviate  from  the 
practice  of  the  prophets,  of  Christ,  and  of  the  apostles.  All 
these  preachers  urged  sinners  to  turn  from  sin  to  holiness,  to  re- 
pent of  all  their  transgressions,  and  immediately  become  recon- 
ciled to  God  in  the  way  he  has  appointed.  And  this  is  still  the 
only  proper  way  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  sinners ;  who  are 
capable  of  understanding  and  embracing  it,  notwithstanding 
their  total  opposition  to  the  terms  of  life.  It  is  easy  for  min- 
isters to  preach  the  gospel  to  sinners,  while  they  follow  tho 
apostle's  mode  of  preaching  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  depart  from 
it,  they  find  themselves  plunged  in  darkness  and  difficulty. 
They  know  not  what  to  say  to  the  enemies  of  God,  while  they 
neglect  to  urge  them  to  become  reconciled  to  him.  They  feel 
the  absurdity  of  exhorting  them  to  remain  impenitent,  xmbeliev- 
ing  and  rebellious ;  but  they  must  do  this,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  while  they  neglect  to  urge  them  to  embrace  the  gos-. 
pel.  Hence  arises  the  question  which  is  so  much  agitated  at 
this  day  among  the  preachers  of  the  gospel.  What  must  they  say 
to  sinners  —  what  duties  must  they  urge  upon  them — what  di- 
rections must  they  give  them  ?  Pew  ministers  find  any  difficulty 
in  preaching  to  saints,  who  love  God  and  cordially  embrace  the 
gospel ;  but  many  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  how  to  preach  to  sinners, 
<who  hate  (Jod  and  every  duty  which  he  has  required  in  his  word. 
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But  if  they  would  adopt  the  apostolic  mode  of  preaching,  they 
would  find  it  as  easy  to  preach  to  sinners  as  to  saints.  Paul 
knew  how  to  preach  to  sinners  of  all  characters  and  conditions. 
He  testified  to  them  ^^  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  let  his  successors  in  the  ministry 
only  follow  his  example,  and  all  their  difficulties  and  disputes 
about  the  proper  mode  of  addressing  sinners  will  entirely 
cease. 

4.  If  there  was  a  propriety  in  the  apostle's  mode  of  preaching, 
then  there  is  no  propriety  in  blaming  ministers  for  conforming 
to  it.  They  ought  to  take  him  for  their  guide  in  preaching,  and 
endeavor  to  explain  and  enforce  the  gospel  in  the  same  manner 
that  he  did.  But  those  who  hate  God  are  always  disposed  to 
complain  of  his  ambassadors  for  calling  upon  them  to  love  him. 
For  this,  they  complained  of  the  prophets.  For  this,  they  com- 
plained of  John  the  Baptist.  For  this,  they  complained  of 
Christ.  And  for  this,  they  often  complained  of  the  apostle. 
Many  became  enemies  to  Paul,  for  calling  upon  them  to  repent 
and  believe  the  gospel.  Nor  has  the  offence  of  the  cross  yet 
ceased.  People  in  general  are  still  disposed  to  complain  of 
ministers  for  preaching  exactly  as  the  apostle  preached ;  that  is, 
for  urging  them  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel  immediately. 
They  wish  to  be  indulged  in  the  neglect  of  this  duty ;  and  to  be 
directed  to  something  which  they  can  do,  while  they  retain  all 
the  depravity  of  their  hearts.  K  ministers  will  depart  from  the 
apostolic  mode  of  preaching,  and  inculcate  only  morality,  and 
the  mere  external  duties  of  reading  and  praying,  seeking  and 
striving,  they  will  highly  applaud  them.  But  if  ministers  plainly 
testify  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  condemn  all  the  doings  of  sinners  previously  to  their 
turning  from  sin  to  holiness,  multitudes  will  murmur  and  com- 
plain of  them,  and  absurdly  say,  that  they  urge  no  duty  upon 
sinners.  Many  seem  to  imagine  that  if  sinners  are  exhorted  to 
no  duty  previously  to  embracing  the  gospel,  they  arc  exhorted 
to  no  duty  at  all ;  and,  upon  this  ground,  they  complain  of  those 
preachers  who  do  not  exhort  sinners  to  any  duty  prior  to  repent- 
ance and  faith.  But  they  ought  to  consider  that,  by  blaming 
such  preachers,  they  reproach  the  prophets,  Christ,  and  all  the 
apostles ;  who  exhorted  sinners  to  nothing  short  of  true  repent- 
ance and  a  cordial  reconciliation  to  God,  upon  the  terms  of  the 
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gospel.  Let  people  only  read  the  commissioa  which  Christ 
gave  to  his  ministers,  and  examine  the  practice  of  all  the  in- 
spired teachers,  and  they  will  find  themselves  fighting  against 
the  whole  Bible,  while  they  are  condemning  ministers  for  obey- 
ing the  authority  of  Christ,  and  following  the  example  of  all  the 
teachers  immediately  sent  from  God.    But, 

5.  It  clearly  appears  from  all  that  has  been  said  in  this  dis- 
course, that  ministers  are  justly  to  be  blamed,  if  they  neglect 
to  follow  the  apostolic  mode  of  preaching.  This  neglect  must 
be  owing  either  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  gospel,  or  to  a 
desire  to  please  man  rather  than  Christ.  Some  may  undoubt- 
edly neglect  to  urge  sinners  to  an  immediate  compliance  with 
the  gospel,  because  they  really  believe  that  sinners  are  totally 
unable  to  receive  the  truth  in  love.  But  this  must  be  owing  to 
their  misunderstanding  the  gospel,  which  they  mean  to  preach. 
If  they  really  understood  the  gospel  as  the  apostle  Paul  under- 
stood it,  they  would  see  it  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  their 
urging  sinners  to  embrace  it  immediately,  upon  pain  of  ever- 
lasting^destruction.  They  would  see  the  propriety  of  preaching 
to  sinners,  as  Christ  directed  all  his  ministers  to  preach,  in  his 
last  commission  to  them.  And  they  would  not  hesitate  to  say  to 
every  sinner,  after  they  had  explained  the  gospel  to  him,  "  He 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not,  shall  be  damned."  But  if  any  are  so  ignorant  of 
the  gospel  as  not  to  see  the  propriety  of  preaching  it  in  this 
manner  they  are  certainly  to  be  blamed  for  not  properly  search- 
ing and  imderstanding  the  Scriptures,  which  clearly  reveal  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  Though  their  ignorance  may  ex- 
tenuate, yet  it  cannot  extinguish  their  criminality  in  neglecting 
to  exhort  sinners  to  do  their  first  and  most  important  duty. 

But  there  is  no  excuse  for  those  who  understand  the  gospel, 
and  yet  neglect  to  urge  sinners  to  an  immediate  compliance 
with  it.  They  can  have  no  other  motive  for  their  neglect,  but 
to  avoid  the  censure  and  secure  the  applause  of  their  hearers. 
They  choose  to  please  men,  rather  than  to  be  the  servants 
of  Christ.  It  is  absolutely  certain,  however,  that  they  will 
finally  fail  of  obtaining  their  end.  For  God  will  blame  them, 
Christ  will  blame  them,  the  prophets  and  apostles  will  blame 
them,  awakened  sinners  will  blame  them,  and  their  own 
consciences  will  condemn  them,  for  their  criminal  neglect. 
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Their  criminality  will  be  in  some  proportion  to  the  fatal  ten- 
dency of  their  anti-scriptural  and  anti-apostolical  noode  of 
preaching.  It  is  calculated  to  justify,  stupefy  and  destroy  sin- 
ners. The  neglecting  to  urge  sinners  to  repent  and  believe  im- 
mediately, is  practically  saying  that  they  haye  a  right,  in  the 
sight  of  GU)d,  to  remain  impenitent  and  unbelieving.  It  is 
really  justifying  them  in  all  their  selfishness  of  heart,  and  total 
opposition  to  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption.  And  to  justify 
them  in  their  state  of  alienation  from  God  is  to  stupefy  and 
harden  their  hearts,  and  make  them  feel  safe,  while  they  are 
every  day  exposed  to  be  cut  down  in  their  sins,  and  put  beyond 
the  reach  of  divine  mercy.  There  is  nothing  more  hardening 
and  destructive  to  sinners,  than  accommodating  the  gospel 
itself  to  their  corrupt  hearts.  The  preaching  that  does  this,  is  £ur 
more  dangerous  than  no  preaching  at  all.  It  is  directly  calcu- 
lated to  justify,  stupefy  and  destroy  precious  and  immortal  souls. 
The  true  design  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  sinners,  is,  to 
make  them  realize  their  guilt,  their  danger,  and  their  dutf. 
But  neglecting  to  urge  them  to  immediate  repentance  and 
faith,  directly  tends  to  stifle  all  sense  of  guilt,  of  danger,  and  of 
duty,  in  their  minds;  and  make  them  settle  down  on  iheir 
lees,  and  say  in  tiieir  hearts,  ^^  The  Lord  will  not  do  good, 
neither  will  he  do  evil."  Thousands  are  at  this  day,  undoubt- 
edly, experiencing  those  stupefying  efiects  of  imfaithful  preach- 
ing. How  aggravated  then  must  be  the  guilt  of  those  minia- 
ters,  who  knowingly  disobey  the  authority  of  Christ,  disregard 
his  example,  and  pervert  his  gospel  to  the  eternal  destruction  of 
the  precious  souls,  for  whom  he  suffered  and  died  on  the  cross! 

The  discourse  now  turns  to  the  Pastor  elect,  for  whom  it  is 
more  especially  designed. 

You  are,  my  young  friend,  about  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
the  gospel  ministry,  which  will  be  highly  interesting  both  to 
yourself  and  to  those  committed  to  your  pastoral  diarge.  It 
will  be  one  principal  branch  of  your  ministerial  duty,  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  sinners.  And  you  ought  to  esteem  it  a  peculiar 
favor,  that  so  many  prophets  and  apostles,  as  well  as  Christ 
himself,  have  gone  before  you,  and  set  you  a  perfect  example 
of  evangelical  preaching.  If  you  neglect  to  follow  these  infal- 
lible guides,  it  must  be  owing  entirely  to  your  seeking  to  plew® 
men  rather  than  God.    To  this  powerful  temptation  you  will 
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most  certainly  be  exposed.  It  is  a  day  of  deep  declension,  in 
which  the  true  apostolic  mode  of  preaching  the  gospel  has  be- 
come, in  many  places,  very  unfashionable  and  very  unpopular. 

If  you  preach  the  same  truths  that  Paul  preached,  and  ui'ge 
them  in  the  same  manner,  you  may  expect  that  they  will 
awaken  the  displeasure,  if  not  the  opposition  of  some  of  your 
hearers.  It  concerns  you,  to  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind, 
and  sincerely  resolve  to  testify  repentance  toward  God,  and 
faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  all  your  public  dis- 
courses. And  here,  perhaps,  you  will  keep  your  resolution. 
But  you  will  have  occasion  to  preach  to  sinners  in  private,  and 
from  house  to  house.  And  here  your  resolution  will  be  put  to 
a  severer  trial.  You  will  be  in  peculiar  danger  of  departing 
from  the  apostle's  example,  and  of  contracting  your  public 
discourses,  by  directing  awakened  sinners  to  do  something  short 
Of  immediate  repentance  and  faith.  They  will  tell  you  that 
tliey  cannot  change  their  own  hearts,  that  faith  is  the  gift  of 
God,  that  it  is  absurd  to  require  them  to  repent  and  believe 
immediately.  They  will  anxiously  desire  you  to  lower  the 
terms  of  the  gospel  to  their  impotence,  and  tell  them  what  to 
do  in  order  to  get  a  new  heart,  and  become  true  penitents.  To 
answer  their  questions,  and  to  silence  their  objections  against 
an  immediate  compliance  with  the  gospel,  will  require  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  your  wisdom  and  integrity.  But  you  will  always 
bear  it  in  mind,  that  you  have  the  Bible  and  their  own  con- 
sciences on  the  side  of  truth,  and  nothing  to  combat  but  their 
selfish  and  partial  feelings.  Be  not  afraid,  therefore,  to  tell  them 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  respecting  the  gospel  and  the 
plague  of  their  own  hearts.  Show  them  that  all  their  excuses 
for  impenitence  and  unbelief  flow  from  enmity  to  God,  and 
reflect  dishonour  upon  his  character  and  all  his  overtures  of 
mercy.  Though  this  mode  of  treating  them  may  make  them 
like  the  young  man  in  the  gospel,  go  away  sorrowful,  yet  if 
ever  they  become  reconciled  to  God,  they  will  thank  you  for  your 
plainness  and  fidelity.  Never  give  any  directions  to  sinners 
which  they  may  comply  with,  and  yet  remain  impenitent ;  but 
so  preach  to  them  in  public,  and  so  converse  with  them  in 
private,  that  if  they  understand  and  love  your  instructions 
they  shall  certainly  be  saved.  Be  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  his  promised  presence  and  assist- 
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ance,  which  will  enable  jou  to  perform  every  ministerial  dutjr, 
and  endure  every  ministerial  trial.  ^^  Take  heed  unto  yourself^ 
and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  may  make  you 
an  overseer,  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hatii  purchased 
with  his  own  blood."  Declare  unto  your  people  all  the  counsel 
of  God,  with  a  tender  and  compassionate  concern  for  their 
future  and  everlasting  good  ;  and  then  you  may,  in  the  close  of 
your  ministry,  whether  it  shall  be  longer  or  shorter,  call  upon 
them  to  testify  this  consoling  truth  in  your  favor,  that  yon 
are  "  pure  from  flie  blood  of  all  men."  May  you  and  your  peo- 
ple prepare  for  such  a  happy  parting,  that  you  may  have  a  more 
joyful  meeting  beyond  the  grave,  and  be  each  other's  joy  and 
crown  of  rejoicing  in  tl^e  kingdom  of  glory.    Amen. 
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coNrnMAnoN  in  the  doctbines  op  the  gospei  an  effect 
OP  divine  gmce, 
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Be  not  oarried  about  with  divers  and  ttranfo  dootrinoa;  Ibr  it  ia  a  sood  ttaing  that  tho 
heart  be  eetabliahed  with  grace.  — Hebrawa  13 :  9. 

The  primitiTo  professors  of  Christianity  were  surrounded  oy 
enemies,  who  wished  to  draw  them  into  their  own  fatal  errors 
and  delusions.  The  Jewish  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the 
Pagan  priests  and  philosophers,  were  all  hostile  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  and  empl6yed  their  learning  and  subtilty,  to  sub- 
vert these  doctrines,  and  to  propagate  their  own.  The  apostles, 
therefore,  frequently  wrote  to  those  who  had  professed  to  em- 
brace Christianity,  to  guard  them  against  their  erroneous  ene- 
mies, who  lay  in  wait  to  deceive  and  to  destroy.  Paul  seldom 
fails  in  any  of  his  epistles,  to  inculcate  upon  Christians  the  duty 
and  importance  of  keeping  the  fiEiith  and  avoiding  error.  In 
the  fifth  chapter  of  this  epistle,  he  reproves  the  Hebrews  for 
neglecting  to  preserve  the  knowledge  which  they  once  had,  of 
the  great  truths  of  the  gospel.  "  When  for  the  time  ye  ouglit 
to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  that  one  teach  you  again  which  be 
the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God ;  and  are  become  such 
as  have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of  strong  meat."  They  had  lost 
instead  of  gaining  religious  knowledge ;  which  exposed  them 
to  be  led  astray  by  those  who  endeavored  to  overthrow  their 
feith  in  the  gospel.    To  secure  them  against  this  danger,  he 
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first  exhorts  them  to  remember  the  faith  and  example  of  their 
deceased  teachers,  who  had  spoken  unto  them  the  word  of 
God;  and  then  charges  them,  '^ Be. not  carried  about  with 
divers  and  strange  doctrines;  for  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the 
heart  be  established  with  grace."  His  obvious  meaning  is,  that 
grace  in  their  hearts  would  preserve  them  from  fetal  errors,  and 
effectually  establish  them  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel. The  spirit  of  the  text  may  be  expressed  in  this  general 
observation : 

That  the  subjects  of  grace  are  established  in  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  show, 

I.  Who  are  the  subjects  of  grace. 

II.  What  are  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel.    And, 

III.  That  the  subjects  of  grace  are  established  in  these  doc- 
trines. 

I.  We  are  to  consider  who  are  the  subjects  of  grace. 

All  men  are  naturally  destitute  of  grace,  and  under  the  en- 
tire dominion  of  a  depraved  heart.  In  this  state  they  remain, 
until  they  are  awakened,  convinced,  and  converted,  by  the 
special  influences  of  the  divine  Spirit.  He  makes  them  sensi- 
ble of  their  moral  corruption,  sets  their  sins  in  order  before 
them,  causes  them  to  realize  their  just  desert  of  eternal  destruc- 
tion, and  then  sheds  abroad  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and 
turns  them  from  sin  to  holiness.  Tliey  now  become  con- 
formed to  the  moral  imago  of  God,  reconciled  to  his  character, 
to  his  laws,  to  his  designs,  and  to  the  terms  of  salvation  pro> 
posed  in  the  gospel.  Their  internal  views  and  affections  are 
essentially  changed.  Old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all 
things  are  become  new.  They  have  a  spiritual  discerning  of 
spiritual  things,  and  love  holiness  in  God,  and  in  their  fellow 
creatures.  They  place  God  on  the  throne,  and  take  their  proper 
place  at  his  footstool.  They  renounce  their  self-righteousness 
and  self-dependence,  and  rely  alone  upon  Christ  for  pardoning 
mercy,  and  choose  to  be  saved  through  the  grace  of  the  gospel. 
Their  selfish  heart  which  darkened  their  understanding,  is  re- 
moved, and  a  pure,  benevolent  heart  is  given  them,  by  which 
they  discern  and  love  the  glory  of  God,  as  it  is  illustriously 
displayed  in  the  work  of  redemption.  This  pure  and  holy  love 
reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  subjects  of  grace,  and  distinguishes 
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them  from  the  impenitent,  xmbeUeving  world,  who  are  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins. 

U.  Let  us  next  consider  what  are  the  essential  doctrines  of 
the  gospel. 

All  Christians  are  agreed  that  the  gospel  contains  some 
essential  doctrines;  though  they  are  not  so  well  agreed  in 
drawing  the  line  of  distinction  between  those  doctrines  which 
are  essential  and  those  which  are  not  essential.  Some  doc- 
trines may  be  called  essential,  because  they  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  gospel,  and  are  necessary  to  its  very  existence ; 
and  some  may  be  called  essential,  because  they  must  be  be- 
lieved and  embraced,  in  order  to  salvation.  It  is  pretty  easy  to 
determine  what  doctrines  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
gospel,  and  lie  at  the  foimdation  of  it.  There  are  some  doc- 
trines so  essential  to  the  gospel,  that  if  any  one  of  them  should 
be  denied,  the  denial  would,  in  its  just  consequences,  subvert 
the  whole  plan  of  salvation  through  a  Redeemer.  If  God  had 
not  decreed  to  save  any  of  mankind,  it  would  necessarily  follow 
that  none  of  mankind  would  be  saved.  If  Gkxl  had  not  decreed 
that  a  part  of  mankind  should  be  saved,  it  would  necessarily 
follow  that  a  part  of  mankind  would  not  be  saved.  If  God  had 
not  decreed  that  his  Son,  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity, 
should  die  to  make  atonement  for  mankind,  it  would  necessa- 
rily follow  that  none  of  mankind  would  be  saved  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ.  If  God  had  not  decreed  to  send  his  Spu*it 
to  begin  and  carry  on  a  work  of  grace  in  any  of  mankind,  it 
would  necessarily  follow  that  none  of  mankind  would  be  saved. 
If  God  had  not  decreed  that  any  of  mankind  should  become 
sinners,  it  would  necessarily  follow  that  none  of  mankind  would 
need  a  Saviour,  or  could  be  saved  through  the  gospel.  It  is 
now  easy  to  see  that  the  doctrine  of  moral  depravity,  the  doc- 
trine of  regeneration,  the  doctrine  of  saints'  perseverance,  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  doc- 
trine of  election,  and  the  general  doctrine  of  the  decrees,  are  all 
absolutely  essential  to  the  gospel,  and  must  be  maintained,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  gospel  itself.  For  if  any  man  can  fairly 
disprove  any  one  of  these  doctrines,  he  may  by  fair  reasoning 
disprove  all  the  rest.  But  though  all  these  doctrines  are 
equally  fundamental  to  the  gospel,  yet  they  may  not  all  be 
equally  essential  to  salvation.     For  many  oersons  may  not 
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understand  all  theae  doctrines,  nor  discern  their  inaeparaUe 
connection,  but  yet  may  understand,  believe,  and  love  some  of 
them,  while  they  are  ignorant  of  others ;  and  this  ignorance 
may  be  consistent  with  their  final  salvation.  It  is  not,  however^ 
to  my  present  purpose  to  say  what  doctrines  a  man  must  be- 
lieve in  order  to  be  saved,  but  only  to  point  out  what  are  fun- 
damental to  the  gospel,  and  necessary  to  its  very  existence ;  feu*  it 
is  to  these  doctrines  that  the  apostle  refers,  in  the  verse  which 
contains  the  text  ^^Be  not  carried  about  with  divers  and 
strange  doctrines ;  for  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  heart  be  estab- 
lished with  grace ;  not  with  meats,  which  have  not  profited 
them  that  have  been  occupied  therein."  There  was  a  serious 
question  among  the  Jews  who  were  converted  to  Christiamty, 
whether  they  might,  or  might  not,  lawfully  eat  those  things 
which  were  prohibited  by  the  ceremonial  law.  This  the  apostto 
determines  to  be  a  non-essential  point ;  and  exhorts  believ^v 
not  to  break  charity  with  one  another  on  account  of  such  things 
as  were  neither  fundamental  to  the  gospel,  nor  essential  to  sal- 
vation. But  he  recommends  it  as  a  good  thing,  by  which  be 
means  an  important  thing,  that  Christians  should  be  established 
in  those  doctrines  which  are  essential  to  the  gospel,  and  which 
cannot  be  denied  and  rejected,  without  denying  and  rejecting 
the  gospel  itself. 

III.  Having  specified  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  goqMl, 
it  remains  to  show  that  real  Christians,  who  are  the  subjects  of 
grace,  are  actually  established  in  them.  The  apostle  represents 
them  so  established,  as  not  to  be  carried  about  by  divers  and 
strange  doctrines ;  and  this  we  find  verified  by  the  conduct  of 
real  saints  under  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Moses  was 
a  subject  of  grace,  and  he  kept  the  faith  in  the  court  of  Pha- 
raoh, where  he  was  surrounded  by  idolaters  and  the  most  ar^ 
deceivers.  When  religion  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  Israel,  there 
were  seven  thousand  men  of  grace,  who  kept  the  fitdth  and  re- 
fused to  bow  the  knee  to  the  image  of  BaaL  All  the  pious  men 
in  Judah  kept  the  faith,  while  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  fell  away, 
under  the  seduction  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat.  Daniel, 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  kept  the  fiEtith,  amidst  all 
the  threats  and  machinations  of  the  enemies  of  truth  to  corrupt 
and  destroy  them.  When  many  of  Christ's  professed  followers 
went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him.  ^^  Jesus  said  unto  the 
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twelve,  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  Then  Simon  Peter  answered 
him.  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  And  we  believe,  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  that  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God."  Thus  the  apostles  were  established 
in  the  faith  before  Christ's  death  ;  and  afterwards  we  find  that 
not  only  Stephen  the  first  martyr,  and  James  the  second,  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  apostles,  except  Judas  the  apostate,  sealed  their 
faith  by  their  blood.  And  it  is  well  known  tiiat  since  their  day, 
multitudes  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  testimony  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  All 
Christian  martyrs  might  have  saved  their  lives,  if  they  would 
have  only  renounced  the  essential  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  em- 
braced divers  and  strange  doctrines.  Why  then  did  they  not 
renounce  their  peculiar  religious  sentiments,  and  embrace  those 
which  would  have  saved  their  lives  ?  No  other  sufficient  reason 
can  be  given,  but  that  their  hearts  were  established  with  grace. 
These  instances  afford  a  strong  presumption  that  good  men  are 
really  established  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  revealed  religion. 
And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  they  not  only  may  be,  but  must 
be  so  established ;  for  several  reasons : 

1.  Because  they  know  that  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel are  true.  '^  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither 
can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.  But 
he  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things.''  The  subjects  of  grace 
have  a  peculiar,  certain  knowledge  of  the  essential  doctrines  of 
grace,  which  establishes  them  in  the  faith.  All  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  doctrines  of  grace.  The  whole 
scheme  of  salvation  was  devised  on  purpose  to  display  the  riches 
of  divine  grace  in  the  salvation  of  sinners.  It  was  grace  in  God 
to  decree  to  save  any  of  our  fallen  race.  It  was  grace  in  GU)d 
to  decree  to  send  his  Son  into  the  world,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  It 
was  grace  in  God  to  send  his  Holy  Spirit  to  renew  and  sanctify 
the  elect,  and  form  them  vessels  of  mercy,  and  fit  them  for  the 
kingdom  of  glory.  These  doctrines  of  grace  the  subjects  of  grace 
know  to  be  true,  by  their  own  experience.  They  have  seen  their 
own  wretchedness  and  guilt,  and  felt  their  need  of  that  salvation 
which  the  gospel  offers.  They  have  been  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  possess  the  very  same  spirit  of  benevolence  which 
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moved  Ood  to  proTide  away  of  Balvation  exactly  suited  to 
their  case.  They  know  therefore,  that  the  doctrines  of  grace 
are  true,  by  the  effects  which  they  have  produced  in  their  own 
hearts.  Hence  says  the  apostle  John, ''  He  that  believeth  in 
the  Son  of  God,  hath  the  witness  in  himself."  And  again  he 
says  to  Christians,  "  Ye  have  an  imction  from  the  Holy  One, 
and  ye  know  all  things.  I  have  not  written  unto  you  because 
ye  know  not  the  truth,  but  because  ye  know  it,  and  that  no  lie 
is  of  the  truth.''  Christ  himself  said,  ^^  My  doctrine  is  not  mine, 
but  his  that  sent  me.  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  (Jod,  or  whether  I  speak  of  my- 
self." All  the  subjects  of  grace,  "  have  received,  not  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which  is  of  God ;  that  they  may 
ijKri  the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  them  of  God."  Ac- 
cording to  these  declarations  of  Scripture,  all  Christians,  or  8ub* 
jects  of  grace,  not  only  think,  but  know  experimentally  and  cer- 
tainly, that  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  true ;  and 
this  knowledge  must  establish  them  in  the  truth.  When  m^i 
know  any  thing  to  be  true,  they  cannot  divest  themselves  of 
that  knowledge  at  their  pleasure,  but  are  morally  obliged  to 
retain  it.  So  when  the  subjects  of  grace  know  that  the  first  and 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  true,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  confirmed  and  established  in  them. 

2,  They  must  be  established  in  these  doctrines,  not  only  be- 
cause they  know  them  to  be  true,  but  because  they  love  tiiem. 
All  the  subjects  of  grace  sincerely  believe  the  gospel ;  and  their 
sincere  belief  of  the  gospel  flows  from  love  to  those  truths  which 
compose  the  gospel,  and  which  are  its  essential  doctrines.  We 
read,  "  Faith  works  by  love ; "  and  "  Witli  the  heart  man  be- 
lieveth unto  righteousness."  Saving  faith  essentially  consists 
in  believing  and  loving  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  All  the  subjects  of  grace  are  true  believers ;  and 
therefore  it  is  essential  to  their  character,  that  they  love  the 
gospel,  and  all  the  truths  which  they  believe  to  be  essential  to  it. 
Now  if  they  not  only  know  the  essential  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  true,  but  also  love  these  doctrines,  then  they  must 
be  established  in  them.  The  mere  knowledge  of  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  will  not  infallibly  establish  men  in  them, 
unless  they  love  them.  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  to  hold  faith  and 
a  good  conscience ;  "  which,"  says  he,  "  some  having  put  away. 
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concerning  faith  have  made  shipiwreck ;  of  whom  i6  Hymeneus 
and  Alexander ;  whom  I  have  delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they 
m».j  learn  not  to  blaspheme."  And  Peter,  speaking  of  false 
teachers  who  privily  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying 
the  Lord  that  bought  them,  observes,  "  It  had  been  better  for 
them  not  to  have  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than,  after 
they  have  known  it,  to  turn  from  the  holy  commandment  de- 
livered unto  them."  Hymeneus  and  Alexander,  and  other 
heretics,  once  knew  the  way  of  righteousness ;  but  being  des- 
titute of  grace,  they  hated  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel ; 
and,  therefore,  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  dictates  of  their  rea- 
son and  conscience,  renounced  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  other 
essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  so  made  shipwreck  of  their 
feith  and  good  conscience.  But  this  is  never  true  of  the  sub- 
jects of  grace,  or  real  Christians,  who  love,  as  well  as  know  the 
great  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Those  who  both 
know  and  love  the  truth,  never  will  renounce  it.  They  are 
established,  and  cq.nnot  be  carried  about  with  divers  and  strange 
doctrines.  Agreeably  to  this,  the  apostle  prays  for  the  Ephe- 
sians,  that  Christ  might  dwell  in  their  hearts  by  faith;  that 
being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  they  might  be  able  to  com- 
prehend with  all  saints,  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and 
depth,  and  height;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge,  that  they  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness 
of  God.  And  that  they  might  "  be  no  more  children,  tossed  to 
and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the 
sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait 
to  deceive."  The  meaning  of  the  apostle  here  is  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood.  He  asserts  that  all  saints,  all  the  subjects  of 
grace,  are  so  filled  with  the  fulness  of  God,  so  rooted  and 
grounded  in  love  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  that 
they  cannot  be  tossed  to  and  fro,  nor  carried  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  most  artful  deceivers.  They  are  eflFect- 
ually  established  in  the  truth.  I  may  add, 
'  8.  That  the  subjects  of  grace  are  established  in  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  because  they  not  only  know  and  love 
them,  but  feel  the  infinite  importance  of  them.  They  sensibly 
realize  that  the  whole  weight  of  their  salvation  depends  upon 
their  holding  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  maintaining  the 
great  truths  upon  which  they  have  founded  all  their  future  and 
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eternal  hopes.  Paul  had  such  a  deep  sense  of  the  impcnrtenoe 
of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  he  believed,  and 
loTcd,  and  preached  to  others.  Hear  how  feelingly  he  speal^ 
to  Timothy  upon  this  interesting  subject.  ^^Be  not  thou 
ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me  his  prisons ; 
but  be  thou  partaker  of  the  afflictions  of  the  gospel  according 
to  the  power  of  Gk>d ;  who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  9n 
holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his 
o^  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus 
before  the  world  began;  but  is  now  made  manifest  by  the  ap- 
pearing of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death, 
and  hath  brought  life  and  inmiortolity  to  light  through  the 
gospel ;  whereunto  I  am  appointed  a  preacher,  and  an  apostle, 
and  a  teacher  of  the  Gentiles.  For  the  which  cause  I  also  suffer 
these  tilings ;  nevertheless  I  am  not  ashamed ;  for  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to 
keep  that  which  I  have  committed  unto  him  against  tliat  day. 
Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thOu  hast  heard  of 
me,  in  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  gospel  is 
the  only  possible  way  of  salvation  for  guilty  and  perishing  crea- 
tures. ^^  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ."  "  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any 
other ;  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved."  All  the  subjects  of  grace 
see  and  feel  that  their  eternal  interests  are  suspended  upon 
their  believing  and  loving  the  essential  doctrines  of  tlie  gospel ; 
and  therefore  they  can  no  more  be  moved  to  disbelieve,  deny 
and  give  up  these  doctrines,  than  they  can  be  moved  to  give  up 
the  salvation  of  their  souls.  They  can  adopt  the  language  d 
the  apostle :  "  We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good, 
to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to 
his  purpose.  For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predesti- 
nate to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be 
the  first-bom  among  many  brethren.  Moreover,  whom  he  did 
predestinate,  them  he  also  called;  and  whom  he  called,  them 
he  also  justified ;  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified. 
What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things?  If  God  be  for  as, 
who  can  be  against  us  ?  "  "  Who  shall  separate  us  from  tiw 
love  of  Christ  ?  shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or 
famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?  Nay,  in  all  these  Unngs 
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we  are  more  than  conquerors,  thi*ough  him  that  loved  us.  For  I 
am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  prin- 
cipalities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  die  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord."  Thus  those  who  love  Gk)d,  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  second  person  in  the  Trinity ;  and 
who  love  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  the  doctrine  of 
election,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  the  doctrine  of  justifica* 
tion  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
final  perseverance  of  the  saints ;  are  immovably  established  in 
these  essential  doctrines  of  the  gos[)el,  and  cannot  be  carried 
about  with  divers  and  sti:ange  doctrines,  either  by  the  great 
deceiver,  or  any  of  his  instruments,  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive. 
I  now  proceed  to  improve  the  subject,  by  pointing  out  several 
Important  truths  which  seem  naturally  to  flow  frt)m  it. 

1.  If  the  subjects  of  grace  are  established  in  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  then  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  religious 
orthodoxy  from  religious  heterodoxy.  Many,  at  this  day,  pre- 
sume to  condemn  and  ridicule  both  these  terms  as  msignificani 
and  unintelligible.  But  if  there  be  any  essential  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  in  which  all  real  Christians  are  united  and  estab- 
lished, then  orthodoxy  consists  in  believing  and  maintaining 
these  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and  heterodoxy  consists 
in  disbelieving,  denying  and  opposing  these  same  doctrines. 
Orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  are  terms  full  of  important  mean- 
ing, which  real  Christians  can  easily  understand  and  distinguish. 
They  know  what  it  is  to  believe  and  profess  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  and  what  it  is  to  disbelieve  and  deny  these 
doctrines ;  they  can,  therefore,  easily  distinguish  those  who  are 
orthodox  from  those  who  are  heterodox.  Orthodoxy  and  het- 
erodoxy are  terms  which  have  been  used  in  the  Christian  church 
for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years.  Those  Christians  who 
have  been  established  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
have  called  themselves  orthodox,  and  called  others,  who  denied 
and  opposed  these  doctrines,  heterodox.  And  though  the 
heterodox  have  disliked  this  distinction,  and  left  no  methods 
unemployed  to  explode  it,  yet  the  distinction,  and  the  terms 
which  mark  it,  are  still  known  and  kept  up,  through  the  Chris- 
tian world.    To  deny  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  orthodoxy, 
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in  distinction  from  heterodoxy,  is  to  deny  that  there  are  anj 
essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  in  distinction  from  non-esses- 
tial  ones ;  which  is  virtually  to  deny  the  gospel  itself.  There  is 
no  real  difference  between  a  heretic  and  an  infidel.  The  infidd 
disbelieves  and  denies  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  gospel;  and 
the  heretic  disbelieves  and  denies  the  essential  doctrines  of  ttie 
gospel ;  which  subverts  it  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  We  sel- 
dom hear  any  but  unbelievers  and  heretics  condemn  and  ridi- 
cule the  words  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy ;  for  those  who  bow 
and  love  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  realize  the  sAern 
importance  of  the  distinction  denoted  by  these  terms. 

2.  If  the  subjects  of  grace  are  established  in  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  then  real  Christians  see  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  forming  and  subscribing  creeds,  or  confes- 
sions of  faith.  They  know  that  there  are  essential  doctrines  of 
the  gospel ;  they  know  that  these  doctrines  can  be  ascertained 
and  defined ;  and  they  know  tiiat,  when  they  are  ascertained 
and  defined,  and  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  creed,  they  are  die 
only  proper  text  of  orthodoxy.  They  know  that  the  Bible  is 
no  proper  test  of  men's  religious  sentiments ;  for  men  mif 
profess  to  believe  the  Bible,  while  they  disbelieve,  deny  and 
oppose  all  the  essential  doctrines  contained  in  it.  Hence  ^ 
see  the  propriety  and  importance  of  a  more  definite  criterion  of 
orthodoxy.  They  wish  to  know  whether  those  with  whoa 
they  join  in  Christian  communion,  are  really  united  wiA  them 
in  the  belief  of  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christiafi- 
ity,  upon  which  they  build  all  their  own  hopes  of  salvation- 
They  cannot  see  how  a  gospel  church  can  be  formed  upon  a 
consistent  and  permanent  foundation,  tmless  they  adopt  some 
form  of  sound  words,  and  bind  themselves  to  abide  bj  it* 
This  has  been  the  general  opinion  of  orthodox  Christians  ever 
since  the  primitive  days  of  Christianity ;  and  they  have  carried 
their  opinion  into  practice.  They  have  made  use  of  formnlas, 
creeds,  and  confessions  of  faith,  to  distinguish  themaelres  not 
only  from  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Infidels,  but  from  all  corrupt 
sectarians  or  heretics.  Creeds  have  not  been  the  means  of 
making  infidels  and  heretics,  but  only  the  means  of  preserving 
the  pure  part  of  the  Christian  church  from  their  contagious  and 
destructive  influence.  Those  who  are  established  in  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  the  gospel,  are  not  ashamed  to  profess  tbem 
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before  the  world,  nor  afraid  to  bind  themselves  to  believe  them, 
as  long  as  they  live,  and  as  long  as  they  exist.  For  though 
they  are  sensible  that  they  may  see  good  reasons  to  alter  their 
opinions  respecting  some  of  their  present  religious  sentiments, 
yet  they  absolutely  know  that  they  never  can  see  good  reasons 
to  alter  their  belief  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
They  know  that  by  subscribing  an  orthodox  creed,  they  do  not 
bind  themselves  never  to  grow  wiser ;  but  only  never  to  grow 
wiser  than  what  is  written  in  the  sacred  oracles  of  truth.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  very  seldom  hear  those  complain  of  orthodox 
creeds,  who  really  believe  and  love  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  which  are  contained  in  them. 

3.  If  the  subjects  of  grace  are  established  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel ;  then  they  are  constrained  to  consider  men's 
religious  sentiments  as  a  test  of  their  religious  character. 
While  Christians  judge  of  their  own  religious  character  by 
their  belief  and  love  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
they  must,  to  be  consistent,  judge  of  other  men's  religious  char- 
acter by  the  same  criterion.  If  they  see  no  way  to  become 
truly  pious  themselves,  but  by  believing  and  loving  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  the  gospel,  they  cannot  see  any  way  how 
others  should  become  truly  pious,  but  by  believing  and  lov- 
ing the  same  essential  truths.  The  subjects  of  grace,  who 
are  establislied  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  act 
perfectly  consistent  with  themselves,  and  with  the  Bible,  in 
making  religious  sentiments  the  test  of  religious  character. 
The  Bible  represents  faith  as  one  criterion  of  religious  char- 
acter. Our  Saviour  said  to  the  Jews,  "  Except  ye  believe  that 
I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins."  He  declared,  and  re- 
quired his  ministers  to  declare,  that  "ho  that  believeth  not, 
shall  be  damned."  And  Paul  declares  that  those  who  do 
not  believe  nor  love  the  truth,  but  believe  a  lie,  shall  be  damned. 
It  is  altogether  reasonable  and  scriptural  for  orthodox  Chris- 
tians, to  judge  of  men's  religious  character  by  their  religious 
sentiments.  To  disbelieve  and  oppose  the  essential  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  is  as  real  an  evidence  of  a  corrupt  heart  as 
disobedience  to  any  divine  commands.  But  those  who  com- 
plain of  orthodox  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith,  equally 
complain  of  orthodox  Christians,  for  judging  of  their  Christian 
character  by  their  open  and    avowed    religious    sentiments. 
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They  represent  this  mode  of  judging  as  uncandid,  tinchiistian, 
censorious,  and  next  to  blasphemous.  They  do  not  consider 
that,  in  so  saying,  they  give  a  striking  evidence  that  they  have 
an  evil  heart  of-  unbelief,  in  departing  from  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel.  If  any  one  is  now  disposed  to  ask,  Who 
made  you  a  judge  of  other  men's  hearts  ?  I  answer,  He  who 
required  me,  and  all  Christians  to  judge  a  tree  by  its  fruit 
Heresy,  or  the  disbelief  and  denial  of  the  essential  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  is  the  fruit  of  a  corrupt  heart.  It  is  readily  acknowl- 
edged that  those  who  deny  that  there  are  any  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  may  consistently  exercise  charity  towards 
all  men,  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox ;  but  those  who  believe 
that  there  are  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  cannot  consist- 
ently extend  their  charity  to  those  who  deny  them.  And  if 
those  who  call  themselves  catholic,  were  really  so,  tliey  would 
approve  and  applaud  the  orthodox  for  their  consistent,  though 
not  universal  Catholicism. 

4.  If  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  established  in  the  great  and 
fundamental  doctrines  of  it ;  they  will  not  fail  to  preach  those 
doctrines  to  their  people.  They  will  not  be  wavering  and 
unsettled  in  their  religious  sentiments.  They  will  not  think  the 
doctrines  upon  which  they  build  their  own  hopes  of  salvation, 
are  unprofitable  to  their  hearers.  They  will  love  to  preach  the 
most  important  truths,  rather  than  any  otliers ;  and  desire  to 
make  their  people  understand  them,  and  feel  the  weight  and 
importance  of  them.  For  this  purpose,  they  will  preach  ihem 
plainly.  If  they  preach  upon  moral  depravity,  they  will  ex- 
plain it.  If  they  preach  upon  regeneration,  they  will  explain 
it.  If  they  preach  upon  the  divine  decrees,  they  will  tell  what 
they  mean.  If  they  preach  upon  the  great  and  esseiitial  doc- 
trine of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity,  they  will  explain  what  can  be 
explained,  and  place  the  mystery  where  it  ought  to  be  placed, 
not  in  respect  to  the  three  divine  Persons,  but  in  respect  to  the 
unity  of  these  in  the  Godhead.  If  they  preach  upon  the  ope^ 
ations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  they  will 
explain  these  operations,  and  the  effects  which  flow  from  them. 
Indeed,  whatever  essential  doctrine  they  preach,  they  will 
explain.  It  is  one  thing  to  preach  about  a  doctrine,  and  an- 
other thing  to  explain  it.  But  the  plainness  of  preaching  prin- 
cipally consists  in  explaining  divine  truths,  in  language  easy  to 
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be  understood  by  every  hearer.  It  is,  therefore,  by  a  clear 
manifestation  of  the  truth,  that  ministers  must  effectually  com- 
mend themselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Again  :  If  muiisters  are  established  in  the  essential  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  they  will  preach  them  fully,  as  well  as  plainly. 
They  will  not  shun  to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God,  but 
unfold  all  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel.  They  will  aim  to 
exhibit  the  harmony,  connection  and  consistency  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  great  plan  of  redemption,  as  it  was  concerted, 
adjusted  and  established  in  the  Divine  Mind  from  eternity. 
They  will  endeavor  to  make  their  people  know  as  much  about 
all  the  doctrines  which  God  has  revealed,  as  they  are  able  to 
teach  them. 

And  furthermore :  They  will  preach  the  fandamental  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  not  only  plainly  and  fully,  but  constantly. 
Gt)spel  duties  cannot  be  separated  from  gospel  doctrines. 
Practical  preaching  is  founded  upon  sentimental.  Christian 
duties  must  be  traced  to  Christian  principles;  and  therefore 
these  must  always  be  brought  into  view,  in  treating  upon 
every  subject.  In  a  word,  if  ministers  of  the  gospel  know 
the  grace  of  God  in  truth,  they  will  preach  the  great  and  essen- 
tial truths  of  the  gospel  plainly,  fully,  constantly  and  practi- 
cally ;  which  will  directly  tend  to  quicken,  comfort  and  edify 
Christians,  and  to  awaken,  convince,  and  convert  sinners. 

5.  K  the  doctrines  which  have  been  mentioned  are  essential 
and  important,  then  a  people  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
their  minister  for  preaching  them,  as  plainly  and  fully  as  he 
can.  If  he  finds  them  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  feels  the 
importance  of  them  in  respect  both  to  himself  and  his  hearers, 
he  is  morally  obliged  to  exhibit  them,  without  the  least  ambi- 
guity or  disguise.  If  he  seeks  to  please  man,  rather  than  God, 
he  will  certainly  displease  both  God  and  the  friends  of  God. 
It  is  extremely  unkind  and  unreasonable  for  his  people  to 
become  his  enemies,  because  he  tells  them  the  truth.  But  so 
unkind  and  unreasonable  have  sinners  always  been,  under  the 
plain  and  faithful  preaching  of  the  peculiar  and  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel.  This  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  Christ. 
His  plain  and  pungent  preaching  excited  the  bitter  and  mortal 
enmity  of  the  enemies  of  all  righteousness.  Only  for  preaching 
the  doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  in  saving  one  sinner,  and 
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leaving  another  to  perish,  the  exasperated  hearers  attempted 
to  push  him  headlong  down  an  awful  precipice.  While  the 
apostles  preached  the  same  important  trudis  which  he  preached, 
they  met  with  the  same  opposition  from  an  unbelieving  and 
frowning  world.  And  tliis  was  what  Christ  forewarned  them, 
and  all  his  faithful  ministers  in  time  to  come,  to  expect,  from  a 
faithful  discharge  of  their  sacred  office.  Nor  have  they  been 
often  agreeably  disappointed.  Tlie  oflfence  of  the  cross  has  not 
yet  ceased.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  still 
offensive  to  tlie  depraved  heart;  and  much  oftener  produce 
hatred,  than  love,  to  those  who  preach  the  preaching  which 
God  bids  them. 

But  we  hope  better  things  of  the  people  in  this  place,  who 
have  long  been  taught  the  great  and  precious  doctrines  of  grace, 
by  their  late  deceased  and  beloved  Pastor ;  who  was  one  of  the 
most  luminous,  the  most  penetrating,  the  most  instructive,  the 
most  energetic,  the  most  fervent  and  successful  preachers  of  the 
present  day.  Many,  I  trust,  have  been  taught  of  God,  and  are 
become  established  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
and  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  they  may  grow  in 
knowledge  and  in  holiness,  until  they  come  to  the  unity  of  the 
faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  unto  a  perfect 
man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ, 
and  will  be  no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried 
about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  tlie  sleight  of  men,  and 
cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait*  to  deceive.  And 
those  who  have  not  received  the  grace  of  God  in  truth,  it  may 
be  rationally  expected,  will  no  more  make  such  objections  to 
the  great  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  they  have  so 
often  heard  completely  refuted.  God  can  easily  cause  the  good 
seed  which  has  been  sown  in  their  understandings,  to  spring 
up  in  their  hearts,  and  bring  forth  abundantly  the  fruits  of  holi- 
ness. The  field  here  has  been  excellently  cultivated  and  pre- 
pared, and  he  who  is  to  enter  into  another  man's  labors,  will 
have  the  fairest  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  reap  a  plen- 
tiful harvest,  and  gather  fruit  into  life  eternal ;  that  both  he 
that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together.  I  am 
well  persuaded  that  the  pastor  elect  is  established  in  the  great, 
distinguishing  and  precious  truths  of  the  gospel.  He  is  no  nov- 
ice but  has  for  years  labored  industriously  and  successfully  in 
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the  vineyard  of  Christ.  But  considering  the  corruption  of  the 
human  heart,  he  will  feel  the  importance  of  taking  heed  how 
he  preaches.  Like  the  royal  preacher,  let  him  seek  to  find  out 
acceptable  words,  and  speak  the  truth  in  love.  And  may  He, 
who  has  greatly  blessed  his  ministerial  labors,  continue  to  smile 
upon  him,  and  crown  his  labors  among  this  people  with  abun- 
dant success. 
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And  for  me,  tiiat  uttennoe  maj  be  ghren  unto  me,  tiiat  I  mar  open  mr  month  boldlf  ,  to 
make  known  the  mytteiy  of  the  gospel,  for  which  I  am  an  ambassador  in  beads ; 
that  therein  I  tnaj  speak  boldlf,  as  I  ought  to  speak.  — Ephesians  6:  19,  20. 

Though  Paul  was  a  man  of  genius,  of  learning,  and  of  elo- 
quence, yet,  with  all  these  accomplishments,  he  felt  himself 
unequal  to  the  arduous  and  sacred  work  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged.  He  had  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  Jew  and 
from  the  Greek,  from  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  while 
preaching  the  gospel  as  he  verily  thought  he  ought  to  preach  it. 
He  therefore  desires  the  saints  at  Ephesus,  that,  while  praying 
for  themselves  and  other  Christians,  they  would  also  pray  for 
him,  that  he  might  be  enabled  and  disposed  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel with  proper  freedom,  plainness  and  boldness.  Such  feel- 
ings and  desires  were  not  peculiar  to  the  apostle,  but  are  com- 
mon to  all  who  mean  to  preach  the  gospel  faithfully.  This 
warrants  us  to  say. 

That  faithful  ministers,  who  feel  that  they  ought  to  preach 
the  gospel  boldly,  desire  Christians  to  pray  for  them.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  show, 

I.  That  faithful  ministers  feel  that  they  ought  to  preach  the 
gospel  boldly.    And 

II.  Why  they  desire  Cliristians  to  pray  for  them. 

I.  That  faithful  ministers  feel  that  they  ought  to  preach  the 
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gospel  boldly,  will  appear,  in  the  first  place,  if  wo  consider  that 
they  really  believe  the  gospel  is  true. 

1.  The  apostles  and  primitive  preachers  of  the  gospel  had  both 
a  speculative  and  experimental  belief  of  its  truth  and  divinity. 
Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians,  "  Brethren,  I  declare  unto  you  the 
gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you,  which  also  ye  have  receiv- 
ed, and  wherein  ye  stand."  "  For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of 
all,  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 
according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that 
he  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and 
that  he  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve :  After  that,  he 
was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  onCe ;  of  whom  the 
greater  part  remain  unto  this  present,  but  some  are  fallen  asleep. 
After  that,  he  was  seen  of  James ;  then  of  all  the  apostles. 
And  last  of  all,  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  born  out  of 
due  time."  To  the  Galatians  he  says,  "  I  certify  you,  brethren, 
that  the  gospel  that  was  preached  of  me,  is  not  after  man  :  for 
I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  ye  have  heard  of  my  con- 
versation in  time  past  in  the  Jews'  religion,  how  that  beyond 
measure  I  persecuted  the  church  of  God,  and  wasted  it ;  and 
profited  in  the  Jews'  religion  above  many  mine  equals  in  mine 
own  nation,  being  more  exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions 
of  my  fathers.  But  when  it  pleased  God,  who  separated  me 
from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  his  grace,  to  reveal 
his  Son  in  me  that  I  might  preach  among  the  heathen; 
immediately  I  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood."  And  to 
Timothy  he  says,  "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  per- 
suaded that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to 
him  against  that  day."  When  Christ  put  this  question  to  his 
disciples,  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  Simon  Peter  answered 
and  said.  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou  Simon 
Bar-Jona ;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee, 
but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  When  some  of  his  disci- 
ples went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  him,  "  Then  said 
Jesus  unto  the  twelve.  Will  ye  also  go  away  ?  Then  Simon 
Peter  answered  him.  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life,  and  we  believe,  and  are  sure  that  thou 
art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."     Peter,  and  Paul, 
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and  all  the  apostles  had  a  firm  and  unwavering  faitli  in  the 
truth  and  divinity  of  the  gospel ;  and  under  the  impression  of 
such  a  faith,  they  felt  that  they  ought  to  preach  it  boldly.  This 
they  declare  was  tlie  motive,  which  morally  obliged  them,  not 
only  to  preach,  but  to  preach  with  confidence.  **  We,  having 
the  same  spirit  of  faith,  according  as  it  is  written,  I  believe,  and 
therefore  have  I  spoken  ;  we  also  believe  and  therefore  speak.*' 
And  those  who  heard  them  preach  after  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
ascribed  their  zeal,  animation,  and  intrepidity  to  their  belief  of 
the  gospel  and  warm  attachment  to  Christ.  "  Now  when  they 
saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John,  and  perceived  that  they 
were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,  they  marvelled ;  and  they 
took  knowledge  of  them,  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus."  As 
all  faithful  ministers  have  been  with  Jesus,  imbibed  his  spirit, 
and  felt  the  transforming  influence  of  his  gospel  upon  their 
hearts,  so  they  believe,  and  are  sure,  that  it  is  divinely  true. 
They  believe  it,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  miracles,  and  prophe- 
cies, and  other  external  evidence  ;  but  upon  internal  evidence, 
or  the  saving  eflects  which  it  has  produced  in  their  minds.  And 
while  they  have  the  witness  in  themselves  of  the  truth  and  di- 
vine glory  of  the  gospel,  they  are  constrained  to  feel  that  they 
ought  to  preach  it,  and  to  preach  boldly.  Men  are  apt  to  speak 
with  confidence  what  they  confidently  believe  to  be  true.  And 
as  faithful  ministers  confidently  believe  the  gospel  to  bo  a  ^s- 
tem  of  divine  .truth,  so  they  feel  divinely  authorized  to  preach 
it  with  great  freedom  and  boldness. 

2.  Their  knowledge,  as  well  as  belief  of  the  gospel,  carries 
conviction  to  their  minds  that  they  ought  to  preach  it  boldly. 

While  Paul  was  under  the  dominion  of  an  evil  heart  of  un- 
belief, his  understanding  was  darkened,  and  he  continued  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  gi*eat  and  benevolent  design  of  the  gospel.  But 
after  his  heart  was  renewed,  and  the  eyes  of  his  understanding 
were  opened,  he  was  prepared  for  those  clear  and  extensive 
views  of  the  whole  plan  of  salvation  which  God  designed  to 
give  him,  and  which  qualified  him  to  do  more  signal  services 
in  the  church  than  any  other  of  the  apostles.  This  he  grate- 
fully acknowledged  as  a  peculiar  favor  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
the  church  of  Christ.  "  For  this  cause,  I  Paul,  the  prisoner  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  you  Gentiles,  if  ye  have  heard  of  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  given  to  you-ward  ;  how 
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that  by  revelation  he  made  known  unto  me  the  mystery,  as  I 
wrote  afore  in  few  words  ;  whereby,  when  ye  read,  ye  may  un- 
derstand my  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ."  "  Unto  me, 
who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  is  this  grace  given,  that 
I  should  preach  among  the  (Jentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ ;  and  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowship  of  the 
mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid 
in  God,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ :  To  the  intent 
that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places, 
might  be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God, 
according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ 
Jesus  oiir  Lord."  Here  the  apostle  declares  that  he  had  a  full 
and  distinct  knowledge  of  the  whole  scheme  of  salvation  as  it 
originally  lay  in  the  divine  mind  from  eternity,  and  as  it  was 
clearly  revealed  in  the  gospel.  This  plan  of  salvation  he  calls 
a  mystery ;  because,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this 
day,  it  was  obscured  and  wrapt  up  in  darkness  by  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  former  dispensations,  which  it  was  his  ap- 
propriate business  to  unfold,  explain  and  inculcate.  Favored 
with  such  clear  and  extensive  views  of  the  great  and  glorious 
design  of  the  gospel,  he  considered  it  as  a  privilege,  as  well  as 
duty,  to  preach  it  boldly.  He  entreats  Christians,  therefore,  that 
they  would  pray  for  him,  that  utterance  might  be  given  him, 
that  he  might  open  his  mouth  boldly,  in  making  known  the 
mystery  of  the  gospel,  and  preach  it  as  he  ought  to  preach  it. 
He  saw  so  much  of  the  wisdom,  and  grace,  and  glory  of  the 
gospel,  that  he  ardently  desired  to  make  all  men  see  the  same 
great  and  glorious  truths  which  he  saw,  loved  and  admired  in 
the  astonishing  plan  of  salvation.  And  all  faithful  ministers, 
in  whose  hearts  God  has  shone,  to  give  them  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  his  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  feel  obliged 
and  disposed  to  preach  the  gospel  boldly.  They  have  not  only 
an  experimental,  but  in  some  measure,  a  theological  and  sys- 
tematical knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation.  They  are  able 
to  explain  the  nature  and  design  of  the  gospel,  and  the  various 
doctrines  which  compose  it,  and  the  various  duties  which  flow 
from  its  doctrines,  and  the  mutual  harmony  and  connection 
which  runs  through  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption.  And  the 
more  clearly  and  fully  they  understand  the  gospel,  the  more 
forcibly  they  feel  their  indispensable  obligation  to  preach  it 
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boldly.  Men  are  never  afraid  to  speak  boldly  upon  subjects 
wliich  they  are  conscious  that  they  thoroughly  understand. 
Those  ministers,  therefore,  who  are  conscious  that  they  dearly 
understand  and  love  the  design,  the  doctrines  and  the  duties  of 
the  gospel,  will  never  be  afraid,  nor  ashamed  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  nor  to  preach  any  doctrine  or  duty  of 
Christianity  boldly  as  they  ought  to  preach  it. 

3.  Faithful  ministers  feel  the  sacred  obligation  of  their  sacred 
oflfice,  to  preach  the  gospel  boldly.  — 

They  are  the  appointed  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Gk>d ; 
and  it  is  always  required  of  stewards,  that  a  man  be  found 
faithful.  But  how  can  they  be  faithful  stewards  of  the  myste- 
ries of  God,  unless  they  plainly  and  boldly  unfold  and  make 
known  these  mysteries  ?  They  are  ambassadors  of  Christ,  and 
are  bound  to  be  faithful  to  him  who  appointed  them.  But  how 
can  they  faithfully  discharge  this  solemn  and  important  trust, 
unless  they  boldly  preach  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  and 
all  the  doctrines  and  duties  which  he  has  commanded  them  to 
preach?  Paul  felt  his  obligation  as  an  ambassador,  and  de- 
sired Christians  to  pray  for  him,  that  he  might  be  a  bold  and 
faithful  one.  "  Pray  for  me,  that  utterance  may  be  given  me, 
that  I  may  open  my  mouth  boldly,  to  make  known  the  mystery 
of  the  gospel,  for  which  I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds ;  that 
therein  I  may  speak  boldly,  as  I  ought  to  speak."  He  felt  that 
he  could  not  be  a  faithful  embassador  of  Christ,  unless  he 
boldly  and  plainly  made  known  tlie  mystery  of  the  gospel,  and 
explained  and  inculcated  those  important  truths  which  ha4 
been  so  beneficial  to  himself  and  to  others.  Accordingly,  he 
often  appealed  to  those  who  had  heard  liim  preach,  whetiier  he 
had  not  given  evidence  of  his  fidelity,  by  preaching  the  gospel 
plainly  and  boldly.  He  says  to  the  Galatians,  "  If  any  man 
preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you,  than  that  ye  have  received, 
let  him  be  accursed.  For  do  I  now  persuade  men,  or  God  ? 
Or  do  I  seek  to  please  men?  for  if  I  yet  please  men,  I 
should  not  be  the  servant  of  Christ."  He  says  to  the  Corin- 
thians, "  Therefore,  seeing  wo  have  this  ministry,  as  we  have 
received  mercy,  we  faint  not ;  but  have  renounced  the  hidden 
things  of  dishonesty ;  not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling 
the  word  of  God  deceitfully ;  but  by  manifestation  of  the  truth, 
commending  ourselves  to  every  man^s  conscience  in  the  sight 
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of  God."  And  in  his  farewell  address  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus, 
he  says,  "  And  now  behold,  I  know  that  ye  all,  among  whom  I 
have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  face  no 
more.  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am 
pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  For  I  have  not  shunned  to 
declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God."  He  knew  and  be- 
lieved that  others  knew,  that  he  had  been  a  faithful  ambassador 
of  Christ,  because  he  had  preached  the  gospel  boldly,  and  as  he 
felt  he  ought  to  preach  it.  All  faithful  ministers  feel  the  same 
obligation,  as  ambassadors  of  Christ,  to  preach  the  gospel  boldly. 
And  though  they  sometimes  wish  to  excuse  themselves  from 
preaching  some  disagreeable  and  unpopular  doctrines,  yet  they 
can  find  no  excuse  that  will  bear  examination ;  but  after  all, 
feel  that  they  ought  to  open  their  mouths  boldly,  in  explaining, 
proving  and  inculcating  the  first  principles  and  self-denying 
duties  of  the  gospel.  But  to  feel  their  obligation  to  this  duty  is 
one  thing,  and  to  fulfil  it  is  another.  This  leads  me  to  show  as 
proposed, 

II.  Why  they  desire  Christians  to  pray  for  them  that  they 
may  preach  the  gospel  boldly,  as  they  feel  in  conscience  bound 
to  preach  it. 

1.  Here  the  first  reason  that  occurs  is,  because  they  are  sen- 
sible of  their  own  insuflSciency  to  surmount  the  difiiculties  that 
they  expect  to  find  in  their  way  of  preaching  the  gospel  with 
Christian  freedom  and  confidence. 

Our  Saviour  taught  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  to  expect 
peculiar  trials  and  difiiculties.  "  Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves :  Be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents, 
and  harmless  as  doves.  But  beware  of  men ;  for  they  will  de- 
liver you  up  to  the  councils,  and  they  will  scourge  you  in  their 
synagogues.  And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's 
sake."  This  prediction  all  the  apostles  found  to  be  true,  by 
painful  experience.  But  no  man,  perhaps,  was  ever  exposed  to 
greater  dangers  and  sufferings,  than  the  apostle  Paul  expe- 
rienced in  consequence  of  preaching  the  gospel  boldly  as  he 
ought  to  preach  it.  And  no  preacher  more  sincerely  and  fre- 
quently desired  Christians  to  pray  for  him.  How  tenderly  did 
he  address  the  Christians  at  Rome  on  this  subject.  "  Now  I 
beseech  you,  brethren,  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  and  for 
the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together  with  me  in  your 
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prayers  to  Grod  for  me  ;  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  them  ibsX 
do  not  believe  in  Judea ;  and  that  my  service  which  I  have  for 
Jerusalem,  may  be  accepted  of  the  saints."     While  in  bonds, 
he  entreats  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  to  pray  for  him,  that  lib- 
erty and  utterance  may  be  given  him,  to  open  his  mouth  boldly 
in  making  known  the  mystery  of  the  gospel.     In  his  first  epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  he  says,  "  Brethren,  pray  for  us."    And 
in  his  second  epistle  he  repeats  his  request.    "  Finally,  brethren, 
pray  for  us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course, 
and  be  glorified,  and  that  we  may  be  delivered  from  unreason- 
able and  wicked  men."     Though  faithful  ministers,  at  this  day, 
have  not  the  same  dangers  and  difficulties  to  experience  that 
the  apostle  and  primitive  preachers  of  the  gospel  had  to  meet 
and  surmount;  yet  the  gospel  and  human  heart  are  still  at 
variance,  and  the  oflFence  of  the  cross  has  not  entirely  ceased. 
Even  now  ministers  have  to  set  their  faces  as  a  flint,  to  denj 
themselves,  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  resist  both  the  smiles  and 
frowns  of  the  world,  so  long  as  they  plainly  and  boldly  preach 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.     This  is  a  dangerous  situation ;  luid 
naturally  tends  to  turn  them  aside  from  the  path  of  duty,  to 
lead  them  to  prophesy  smooth  things,  and  to  handle  the  word 
of  God  deceitfully.    In  the  view  of  such  impediments  toJuty, 
they  dare  not  trust  in  their  own  hearts,  nor  lean  to  their  own 
imderstandings.     They  are  deeply  sensible  that  they  are  not 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  think  or  speak  as  they  ought,  but 
their  sufficiency  is  of  God.     Under  these  impressions,  they 
ardently  desire  Christians  to  pray  for  them,  that,  as  their  days, 
their  duties,  and  their  trials  are,  so  their  strength  may  be.  They 
confidently  believe  that  the  eflFectual,  fervent  prayers  of  the 
righteous  will  avail  much,  and  draw  down  divine  aid  in  their 
great  and  arduous  work.     They  know  that  God  can  take  away 
the  fear  of  man,  and  give  them  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which 
none  can  gainsay  or  resist.     They  therefore  earnestly  desire 
that  Christians  would  pray  without  ceasing  for  them,  that  when 
they  are  weak,  then  they  may  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the 
power  of  Iiis  might. 

2.  They  desire  Christians  to  pray  for  them,  because  they 
feel  their  own  insufficiency  to  preach  the  gospel  successfully* 
Though  they  should  preach  the  truth  plainly  and  boldly  as  they 
ought  to  preach  it,  yet  they  cannot  command  success.    They 
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can  only  speak  to  the  ear ;  they  cannot  speaK  to  the  conscience 
or  to  the  heart.  Paul  freely  acknowledges,  "  I  have  planted, 
ApoUos  watered ;  but  God  gave  the  increase.  So  then,  neither 
is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth ;  but  God 
that  giveth  tlie  increase."  He  tells  the  Galatians,  "  I  am  afraid 
of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labor  in  vain."  He  was 
duly  sensible  that  it  depended  upon  a  divine  influence,  whether 
his  preaching  should  be  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  a  savor  of 
death  unto  death  to  his  hearers ;  which  gave  him  a  liumiliating 
idea  of  his  own  insufficiency  to  preach  the  gospel  successfully, 
and  made  him  exclaim,  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  " 
Christ  and  the  apostles  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  vain 
upon  multitudes,  who  heard  them  preach  the  truth  in  the 
plainest  and  boldest  manner.  And  their  successors  in  the  min- 
istry very  often  bestow  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  vain,  upon  their 
srtated  hearers.  They  may  preach  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  and 
even  year  after  year,  without  apparently  converting  a  single 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way.  It  absolutely  depends  upon 
the  special  grace  of  God,  whether  the  best  preaching  shall  be 
crowned  with  success.  This  idea  habitually  impresses  the 
minds  of  faithful  ministers,  and  excites  an  ardent  desire  that 
Christians  would  pray  for  them,  that  God  would  enable  them 
not  only  to  preach  the  gospel  boldly  but  successfully,  and  give 
them  many  souls  as  the  seals  of  their  ministry,  and  crowns  of 
rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

In  the  view  of  this  subject,  we  may,  in  the  first  place,  see  one 
reason  why  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  makes  no  deeper  and 
better  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  it  at  the 
present  day.  The  apostles  preached  the  gospel  with  great  suc- 
cess among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  They  converted  myriads 
and  myriads  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  planted  many  large  and 
flourishing  churches  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The 
preaching  of  those  twelve  men  produced  much  greater  and 
better  eSects  than  the  preaching  of  a  thousand  ministers  in 
these  later  times.  To  what  cause  should  we  ascribe  this  great 
diflerence  between  the  past  and  present  eSects  of  preaching  the 
gospel  ?  Must  we  not  ascribe  it  partly  to  the  peculiar  mode  of 
the  apostles'  preaching  ?  They  always  preached  boldly,  though 
not  always  successfully ;  but  yet  their  success  is  not  unfre- 
quently  ascribed  to  their  boldness.    As  soon  as  Paul  was  con* 
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verted,  we  read  that  ^^  be  preached  boldly  at  Damascas  in  tiie 
name  of  Jesus/^  When  be  first  went  to  Jerusalem,  after  his 
conversion,  we  are  told,  ^^  he  spake  boldly  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  It  seems  that  his  bold  preaching  produced  great 
and  saving  effects  in  Judea,  Galilee  and  Samaria.  When  he 
and  Barnabas  came  to  Iconium,  ^^  they  both  went  together  into 
the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  so  spake  that  a  great  multitude 
both  of  the  Jews  and  also  of  the  Oreeks  believed."  It  is  added, 
^^  Long  time,  therefore,  abode  they,  speaking  boldly  in  the 
Lord."  At  Ephesus,  "  Paul  went  into  the  synagogue,  and 
spake  boldly  for  the  space  of  three  months."  Though  the  suc- 
cess of  the  apostles  was  partly  owing  to  their  preaching  boldly, 
yet  their  preaching  boldly  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  Chris- 
tians who  perpetually  prayed  for  them,  that  a  divine  blessing 
might  accompany  their  bold  and  faithful  exertions.  After 
the  council  at  Jerusalem  had  reprimanded  Peter  and  John  for 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  forbidden  them  to  speak  any  more  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,  they  went  and  told  their  own  company  of 
believers  what  the  chief  priests  and  elders  had  said  to  them. 
And  when  their  Christian  friends  heard  how  they  had  been 
treated, "  They  lifted  up  their  voice  to  God  with  one  accord, 
and  said,  —  Lord,  behold  their  threatenings ;  and  grant  unto 
thy  servants,  that  with  all  boldness  they  may  speak  thy  word." 
Their  prayers  were  effectual ;  for  it  is  immediately  added,  "  they 
were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  spake  the  word  (k 
Gk>d  with  boldness."  The  boldness  of  the  aposties,  and  the 
prayers  of  Christians  for  them,  contributed  more  to  their  suc- 
cess than  all  the  miracles  wrought  in  their  favor.  But  preachers 
are  not  generally  so  bold,  nor  Christians*  so  prayerful,  at  this 
day,  as  they  were  in  the  primitive  days  of  Christianity.  This 
will  suflBciently  account  for  the  want  of  those  great  and  good 
effects,  which  were  once  produced  by  the  bold  and  £uthful 
preaching  of  the  gospel. 

Secondly :  This  subject  teaches  Christians  that  they  may  do 
a  great  deal  to  assist  their  ministers  in  their  laborious  and  ardu- 
ous work.  The  primitive  preachers  of  the  gospel  gratefully 
acknowledged  that  they  received  peculiar  benefit  from  the  aid 
and  cooperation  of  their  fellow  Christians.  Paul,  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Romans,  calls  upon  the  whole  church  to  "  greet  Pris- 
eilla  and  Aquila,  my  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus."    They  assisted 
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him  in  various  ways,  by  attending  upon  his  preaching  and  by 
inviting  others  to  attend  upon  it ;  by  risking  their  own  lives  in 
defenco  of  his ;  and  principally  by  praying  for  him,  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  preach  both  boldly  and  successfully.  In 
this  last  way.  Christians  at  this  day  may  greatly  assist  their  min- 
isters in  discharging  the  duties  of  their  office.  They  are  more 
dependent  for  success  in  their  work  than  other  men  are  for  suc- 
cess in  their  secular  concerns.  Men  in  their  common  afiairs 
can  obtain  the  objects  of  their  ptirsuits  with  common  assist- 
ance; but  ministers  cannot  obtain  their  supreme  object  in 
preaching,  without  the  special  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
And  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  effectual,  fervent 
prayers  of  their  fellow  Christians  will  avail  as  much  to  procure 
this  assistance,  and  to  promote  their  success,  as  their  own 
prayers  and  exertions.  It  is  generally  in  answer  to  the  prayers 
of  his  people  that  God  strengthens,  emboldens,  encourages, 
and  succeeds  his  faithful  ministers  in  their  great  and  good  work. 
We  know  that  it  was  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  church 
that  the  apostles  were  so  remarkably  assisted  and  succeeded  in 
preacb^g  the  gospel  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Christians,  there- 
fore, must  certainly  know  that  they  can  greatly  assist  their  min- 
isters by  praying  for  them,  that  they  may  preach  boldly  as  they 
ought  to  preach,  and  successfully  as  they  desire  to  preach.  And 
they  have  no  more  right  to  neglect  to  pray  for  their  ministers, 
than  their  ministers  have  to  neglect  to  preach  to  them. 

Thirdly  :  Since  faithful  ministers  need  as  well  as  desire  the 
prayers  of  their  fellow  Christians,  it  is  their  privilege  as  well  as 
duty  to  pray  for  them.  They  view  it  a  privilege  to  pray  for 
their  own  lives  and  health  and  peace  and  prosperity ;  and 
why  should  they  not  view  it  a  greater  privilege  to  pray  for  their 
own  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in  grace?  This  they 
know  depends  upon  their  praying  for  their  ministers,  who  are 
the  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  whose  proper  busi- 
ness it  is  to  feed  them  with  knowledge  and  understanding. 
If  they  desire  to  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  then  they  will  virtually  pray  for 
themselves,  in  praying  for  their  ministers.  This  Christ  taught 
his  apostles  and  followers.  "  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth 
me ;  and  he  that  receiveth  me,  receiveth  him  that  sent  me.  He 
that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  tlie  name  of  a  prophet,  shall  receive 
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a  prophet's  reward ;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  righteous  man  in 
the  name  of  a  righteous  man,  shall  receive  a  righteous  man's 
reward."  Christians  have  reason  to  expect  that  the  more  sin- 
cerely and  constantly  they  pray  for  their  ministers,  the  more 
instructive  edification  and  comfort  they  shall  derive  from  their 
preaching.  But  if  they  forget,  or  neglect,  or  refuse  to  pray  for 
their  ministers,  they  abuse  a  precious  privilege,  and  injure  both 
themselves,  and  those  who  watch  for  their  souls. 

Fourthly:  Since  faithful  ministers  desire  and  request  the 
professors  of  religion  to  pray  for  them,  they  must  be  extremely 
ungrateful  and  inconsistent,  if,  instead  of  complying  with  such 
a  reasonable  desire  and  request,  they  complain  of  them  for 
preaching  boldly  as  they  ought  to  preach.  Those  who  profess 
religion  are  generally  the  first  and  loudest  in  complaining  of 
bold  and  faithful  preaching.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  made 
the  first  and  most  bitter  complaints  against  the  plain  and  faith- 
ful preaching  of  Christ,  and  found  much  more  fault  with  him 
than  even  publicans  and  sinners.  When  the  apostles  plainly 
and  boldly  preached  the  gospel  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
they  met  with  more  opposition  from  Jews  than  from  (Jentiles. 
And  after  they  had  gathered  large  and  flourishing  churches,  the 
opposition  and  defection  of  professing  Christians  did  more  to 
obstruct  the  spread  and  success  of  the  gospel,  than  the  opposi- 
tion and  prejudices  of  Pagan  idolaters.  This  was  a  sore  trial 
to  Paul,  who  laments  the  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  Galatians, 
who  had  once  professed  to  love  his  person  and  preaching.  He 
asks  them,  "  Where  is  then  the  blessedness  ye  spake  of  ?  for  I 
bear  you  record,  that  if  it  had  been  possible,  ye  would  have 
plucked  out  your  own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me.  Am 
I  therefore  become  your  enemy  because  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  " 
Speaking  of  his  preaching  on  another  occasion,  he  says,  "At  my 
first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all  men  forsook  me ;  I 
pray  God  that  it  may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.  Notwith- 
standing, the  Lord  stood  with  me,  and  strengthened  me ;  that 
by  me  the  preaching  might  be  fully  known,  and  that  all  the 
Gentiles  might  hear ;  and  I  was  delivered  out  of  the  mouth  of 
tlie  lion."  Professing  Christians,  at  this  day,  are  often  the  first 
and  fiercest  to  object  against  those  who  preach  the  gospel  most 
plainly  and  boldly.  Though  the  men  of  the  world  do  really 
dislike  such  preaching,  yet  they  are  generally  afraid  to  complain 
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of  it,  nntil  they  hear  and  see  professors  of  religion  complain, 
object  and  oppose.  But  is  it  not  extremely  inconsistent,  and 
absurd  for  professing  Christians  to  complain  of  ministers  for 
preaching  the  same  doctrines  which  Christ  and  the  apostles 
preached,  and  which  they  have  professed  to  believe  and  love  ? 
This  looks  like  gross  hypocrisy  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
real  Christians  do  sometimes  fall  into  such  inconsistency,  and 
greatly  injure  the  cause  which  they  profess  to  promote.  There  is 
scarcely  any  thing  more  embarrassing  and  discouraging  to  faith- 
ful ministers,  at  the  present  day,  than  the  feelings  and  conduct 
of  professing  Christians,  in  respect  to  their  preaching  plainly  and 
boldly  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.  Though  they"\ 
believe  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  the  doctrine  of  divine 
decrees,  the  doctrine  of  divine  agency,  the  doctrine  of  moral 
depravity,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  the  doctrine  of  disin- 
terested benevolence,  tlie  doctrine  of  unreserved  submission,  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  and  the  doctrine  of  eter-  y 
nal  rewards  and  punishments  ;  yet  they  cannot  plainly  and 
boldly  preach  these  great  and  solemn  truths,  without  wounding 
the  feelings  and  exciting  the  displeasure  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves Christians.  It  must  be  very  disheartening  to  faithful 
ministers  of  Christ,  to  be  blamed,  reproached  and  opposed,  for 
preaching  as  they  ought  to  preach ;  and  as  the  good  of  souls 
requires  them  to  preach ;  and  as  all  professors  of  religion  are 
bound  to  pray  that  they  should  preach.  This  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  divine  truth,  which  is  too  visibly  prevailing,  not  only 
among  the  men  of  the  world,  but  among  professing  Christians, 
bears  a  dark  aspect  upon  true  religion ;  and  directly  to  stop  the 
mouths,  and  weaken  the  hands,  and  discourage  the  hearts,  of 
those  who  mean  to  preach  the  gospel  boldly  as  they  ought  to 
preach  it. 

The  truths  which  we  have  now  exhibited  will,  we  hope,  bo 
duly  considered  by  those  for  whom  this  discourse  is  principally 
designed,  and  excite  them  to  make  some  suitable  reflections  and 
resolutions  on  this  serious  occasion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Pastor  elect  will  spontaneously  realize 
his  own  insufficiency  for  the  laborious,  difficult  and  important 
work,  in  which  he  has  faithfully  and  successfully  labored  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  in  which  he  still  resolves  to  spend  his 
days.    Though  he  has  assiduously  cultivated  his  superior  men- 
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tal  powers ;  though  ho  has  collected  a  large  fund  of  cRissical 
and  theological  knowledge;  though  he  has  experienced  the 
power  of  religion  on  his  own  heart ;  though  he  has  seen  much 
of  human  nature,  both  in  its  rude  and  in  its  cultivated  state  ; 
and  though  he  has  had  peculiar  experience  in  preaching  the 
gospel ;  yet  ho  is  not  suflScient  of  himself  to  discharge  the 
weighty  and  solenm  duties  of  the  gospel  ministry.  This,  we 
presume,  he  has  most  sensibly  felt ;  and  the  more  he  realizes 
his  constant  need  of  divine  assistance  in  every  part  of  his  pas- 
toral office,  the  more  he  will  sincerely  desire  the  prayers  of  his 
people,  that  he  may  have  strength,  and  courage,  and  utterance 
given  him,  to  preach  to  them  boldly  and  faithfully  as  he  ought 
to  preach.  But  whether  the  people  of  God  remember,  or  for- 
get him  in  their  prayers,  he  will  resolve  to  preach  the  truth  and 
the  whole  truth  with  freedom  and  confidence.  He  will  set  his 
face  as  a  flint,  put  away  the  fear  of  man  which  bringeth  a 
snare,  renounce  self-dependence,  and  trust  in  the  Lord  Jehovah, 
in  whom  there  is  everlasting  strength.  He  will  humbly  resolve 
to  be  valiant  for  the  truth.  He  has  come  upon  the  stage  at  an 
awful  crisis ;  and  who  knows  but  he  is  destined  to  do  much  for 
the  propagation  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  for  the 
refutation  and  suppression  of  enthusiasm,  superstition  and  her- 
esy. He  has  long  been  placed  in  a  very  instructive  school ;  and 
it  must  be  his  own  fault,  if  he  have  not  learned  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, patience,  humility,  meekness,  zeal,  fortitude  and  fidelity, 
by  the  things  which  he  has  seen,  and  by  the  scenes  through 
which  he  has  been  called  to  pass.  A  new  field  is  now  opening 
before  him.  Let  him  take  courage,  and  renewedly  devote  him- 
self to  the  service  of  God,  and  sincerely  determine  to  be  stead- 
fast, unmovable,  always  aboimding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
knowing  that  his  faithful  labors  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
Lord. 

The  people  in  this  place,  wih  now  please  to  reflect  that  it  is 
their  part  to  pray  for  their  minister,  that  his  mouth  may  be 
opened,  his  understanding  enlightened,  and  his  holy  zeal  en- 
livened, to  preach  to  them  boldly  as  he  ought  to  preach.  God 
is  about  to  try  you  again  in  regard  to  the  important  duty  of 
praying  for  your  pastor.  If  you  have  been  negligent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty  in  times  past,  you  will  resolve  to  be  more 
fiaithful  in  time  to  come.    You  have  good  reason  to  believe 
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that  your  chosen  minister  will  sincerely  desire  your  prayers  for 
him,  that  he  may  be  botti  faithful  and  successful  in  laboring  for 
your  good;  and  we  charitably  hope  that  it  is  your  present 
intention  and  resolution  to  comply,  with  his  reasonable  desire 
and  just  expectation.  Let  me,  however,  entreat  you  as  Paul  did 
and  the  Ephesians,  to  "  watch  thereunto  with  all  perseverance." 
In  this  point  you  will  be  extremely  apt  to  fail.  Upon  your  first 
receiving  a  pastor  whom  you  highly  esteem  and  love,  you  will 
not  forget  him  at  the  throne  of  grace.  But  there  is  danger  of 
your  growing  gradually  remiss  in  praying  for  that  divine  assist- 
ance to  be  given  him,  which,  the  longer  and  the  more  faithfully 
he  preaches  to  you,  he  will  the  more  ardently  desire  and  the 
more  sensibly  need.  While,  therefore,  the  man  you  have  cho- 
sen to  watch  for  your  souls,  is  now  standing  before  you,  and 
implicitly  saying.  Brethren,  pray  for  me,  that  utterance  may  be 
given  me,  that  I  may  preach  boldly,  as  I  ought  to  preach,  the 
important  and  precious  truths  of  the  gospel ;  will  you  not  reply 
from  the  heart,  God  forbid  that  we  should  cease  to  pray  for 
you  ?    Amen. 
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SEOONGIUAnON  07  mMBS  TO  GOD. 

OBDUIATION  OF  MB.  ZOLYA  WHITMOBB,  NORTH  OUXLTOBD,  COMM.,  SEPTEMBEB  (,  182L 


Vow  timi  W0  an  ambiMadon  for  Christ,  ai  flioiigli  Ood  did  botoech  70a  by  w ;  w» 
praf  yon  in  Ohrlsft  ttoad,  Be  70  reoonoilod  to  Ood.— 2  OoxinttaiaiM  6 :  sa 

Ever  since  mankind  became  disaffected  to  God,  he  has  been 
calling  upon  them,  in  various  ways,  to  become  reconciled  to 
him.  He  has  called  upon  them  to  return  to  him,  at  one  time 
by  his  own  voice ;  at  another,  by  the  voice  of  angels  ;  at  another, 
by  the  voice  of  prophets ;  at  another,  by  the  voice  of  his 
Son  ;  and  the  last  of  all,  by  the  voice  of  those  whom  he  has  sent 
forth  "  into  all  the  world,"  to  "  preach  the  gospel  to  every  cresr 
ture."  Hence  says  the  apostle,  "  All  things  are  of  God,  who 
hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  hath  given, 
to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;  to  wit,  that  God  was  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them  ;  and  hath  committed  unto  us  the  word  of 
reconciliation.  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as 
though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us  ;  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead.  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God.''  Here  one  thing  is  implied, 
and  another  asserted.  It  is  implied  that  sinners  are  in  a  state 
of  alienation  from  God ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  he  intends  to 
reconcile  some  to  himself  in  time  to  come,  as  he  has  done  ia 
time  past,  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  sacred  ambassadors, 
whom  he  has  appointed  for  tliis  important  purpose.    The  whole 
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import  of  the  next  may  be  comprised  in  this  general  observar 
tion. 

It  is  the  proper  business  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  exhort 
sinners  to  become  reconciled  to  God. 

In  order  to  set  this  subject  in  a  proper  light,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  show  that  sinners  are  disaffected  to  God ;  then,  that  it  is 
the  proper  business  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  to  exhort  them  to 
become  reconciled  to  God  ;  and  lastly,  that  there  is  a  propriety 
in  their  exhorting  them  to  such  a  reconciliation. 

I.  I  am  to  show  that  sinners  are  disaffected  to  God.  This  is 
plainly  supposed  in  the  text ;  for  if  they  were  not  disaffected  to 
God,  there  would  be  no  occasion  of  their  becoming  reconciled 
to  him.  They  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  them,  but  are  lovers 
of  their  own  selves.  Their  supremo  love  to  themselves  excludes 
every  spark  of  supreme  love  to  God ;  and  constitutes  that  carnal 
mind  which  is  enmity  against  God,  and  not  subject  to  his  law, 
neither  indeed  can  be.  They  are  as  really  disaffected  to  God, 
as  those  who  first  rose  up  in  rebellion  against  him.  They  wish 
there  were  no  God,  and  the  belief  of  his  existence  gives  them 
pain.  They  say  unto  him  in  their  hearts,  "  Depart  from  us,  for 
we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways."  God  describes 
them  as  ungodly,  unholy,  unrighteous,  rebellious  creatures, 
who  would  not  have  him  to  reign  over  them,  but  would  fain 
flee  out  of  his  hands.  Still  they  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
that  they  hate  their  Creator,  Preserver  and  Benefactor.  But 
when  they  are  constrained  to  look  within,  their  hearts  tell  them 
that  they  have  always  cherished  hard  and  unfriendly  feelings 
towards  God.  They  are  conscious  of  having  hard  thoughts  of 
God,  for  bringing  them  into  the  world  in  connection  with  Adam, 
who  involved  himself  and  all  his  posterity  in  sin  and  guilt.  How 
many  have  complained  that  by  the  disobedience  of  one  many 
should  be  made  sinners  !  And  there  is  no  explanation  of  this 
doctrine  that  will  satisfy  their  minds,  or  remove  their  complaint. 
They  complain  as  much  of  being  brought  into  the  world  de- 
praved by  Adam's  sin,  as/or  Adam's  sin.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
way  by  which  they  are  becotae  sinners  by  Adam  which  makes 
them  think  hard  of  God,  as  his  conduct  in  ordering  it  so  that 
they  should  become  sinners,  lly  a  constituted  connection  with 
their  great  progenitor.  They  are  all  displeased  that  God  did 
not  order  it  otherwise.    They  feel  as  though  they  never  could 
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forgive  God  for  making  Adam  their  public  head,  when  he  know 
the  fatal  consequences  wliich  would  flow  from  it,  in  this  world, 
and  in  the  world  to  come.  Though  secure  and  stupid  sinners 
think  but  little  about  this  subject ;  yet  when  they  come  to  be 
awakened  to  realize  their  fallen,  guilty  state,  their  hearts  rise  in 
enmity  against  God ;  because  they  make  themselves  believe  that 
he  has  injured  them,  by  bringing  them  into  existence  under  the 
wretched  and  deplorable  calamity  of  original  sin. 

They  are  disaflected  to  God,  not  only  because  he  has  brought 
them  into  being  depraved,  but  because  he  has  required  them, 
notwithstanding  their  depravity,  to  be  perfectly  holy,  and  made 
no  allowance  for  their  moral  impotence.  They  admit  that  God 
might,  with  propriety,  require  angels  and  even  Adam  to  be  per- 
fectly holy,  while  they  continued  in  a  state  of  innocence ;  but 
they  tliink  God  is  unreasonably  severe  in  commanding  them  to 
love  him  with  all  their  heart,  with  all  their  soul,  and  with  idl 
their  mind,  when  he  knows  that  they  have  a  carnal  heart,  which 
is  enmity  against  him.  They  have  always  been  displeased  with 
the  extent,  strictness  and  spirituality  of  this  law.  In  Christ's 
day,  they  endeavored  to  explain  away  its  meaning.  They  would 
not  believe  it  required  any  thing  more  than  mere  external  obe- 
dience. And  it  is  extremely  diflBcult  to  make  them  believe  that 
God  does  really  command  them  to  love  him  supremely.  But 
when  they  are  convinced  that  the  law  does  mean  what  it  ex- 
pressly says,  or  that  God  does  require  tliem  to  love  him  su- 
premely, notwithstanding  the  total  depravity  of  their  hearts; 
they  murmur  and  complain  of  his  unreasonable  and  cruel  se- 
verity, and  compare  his  conduct  to  that  of  the  task-masters  in 
Egypt,  who  required  the  Israelites  to  make  brick  without  straw. 
They  say  that  they  cannot  love  God  without  a  change  of  heart, 
that  they  cannot  change  their  own  heart,  and,  of  course,  that  they 
cannot  obey  the  divine  law.  Though,  under  genuine  conviction, 
they  see  and  feel  that  the  law  is  holy,  just  and  good,  yet  their 
hearts  rise  in  sensible  opposition  to  it,  and  they  had  rather  per- 
ish forever  than  cordially  obey  it.  This  has  been  found  to  be 
true  by  the  experience  of  thousands  of  awakened  and  convinced, 
but  unrenewed  sinners.  When  the  law  comes  home  to  the  con- 
science, they  always  find  within  them  the  heart  of  an  enemy.  They 
feel  the  spirit  and  speak  the  language  of  the  slothful  servant. 
They  call  God  a  hard  master,  reaping  where  he  has  not  sown, 
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and  gathering  where  he  has  not  strewed.  They  resist  and  rebel 
against  the  clear  conyictions  of  conscience.  They  cannot  bear  to 
feel  the  obligation,  by  which  the  law  of  God  binds  them  to  love 
him  supremely,  while  they  hate  him  supremely. 

Not  only  the  precept,  but  the  penalty  of  the  divine  law,  is  a 
ground  of  their  disaffection  to  God.  Indeed,  they  would  not 
complain  so  much  of  the  precept,  wero  it  not  for  the  penalty, 
which  gives  it  an  awful  sanction.  God  commands  them  to  love 
him,  upon  pain  of  his  everlasting  displeasure.  "  It  is  written. 
Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  written  in 
the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them."  "  The  soul  that  sinneth  it 
shall  die."  ^^  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."  The  least  disaffec- 
tion to  God  is  a  transgression  of  the  law  of  love,  which  threatens 
the  least  transgression  with  eternal  death.  Sinners  not  only 
think,  but  often  say,  that  it  is  hard  to  obey  the  precept  of  the 
law,  and  much  harder  still  to  suffer  its  penalty.  They  are 
ready  to  ask,  how  it  is  possible  for  them  to  love  God  when  he 
tolls  them  that  he  feels  disposed  to  punish  them  forever  for  their 
unfriendly  feelings,  which  they  know  are  wrong,  but  which  they 
cannot  suppress ;  or  how  it  is  possible  for  them  to  love  a  damn- 
ing God.  Such  questions  as  these  have  been  seriously  asked ; 
and  when  asked,  have  clearly  expressed  that  carnal  mind  which 
is  enmity  to  God,  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be. 

Sinners  are  still  more  disaffected  to  God,  when  they  realize 
not  only  what  he  has  required,  and  what  he  has  threatened,  but 
what  he  has  determined.  He  has  told  them  that  he  has  deter- 
mined to  save  some,  and  not  others,  and  will  have  mercy  on 
whom  he  will  have  mercy,  taking  one  and  leaving  another,  ac- 
cording to  his  sovereign  pleasure.  They  cannot  support  the 
thought  that  he  should  make  such  a  distinction  among  those 
who  are  all  in  the  same  fallen,  guilty  state ;  and  that  he  should 
determine,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  whom  he  would 
save,  and  whom  he  would  destroy.  This  enhances  their  disaf- 
fection to  God,  and  renders  him,  in  their  view,  the  most  odious 
object  in  the  universe.  They  hate  him  more  than  any  other, 
yea,  more  than  all  other  beings.  They  are  his  most  incorrigible 
and  irreconcilable  enemies.    But  yet, 

n.  'it  is  the  proper  business  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  to  ex- 
hort and  beseech  them  to  become  reconciled  to  their  holy  and 
righteous  Sovereign.    It  is  the  appropriate  office  of  ambassa- 
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dors  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and  reconciliation  between 
contending  parties.     The  ministers  of  Christ  are  his  ambassa- 
dors, to  bring  God's  disaffected  subjects  to  a  cordial  reconcilia- 
tion to  him.    "  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,'*  says 
the  apostle,  "  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us ;  we  pray 
you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."    None  will 
doubt  whether  ministers  ought  to  exhort  immoral  sinners  to  be- 
come moral ;  and  moral  sinners  to  read  the  Bible,  to  call  upon 
God,  and  externally  perform  every  religious  duty.    For  it  is 
universally  allowed  that  the  most  vicious  can  reform,  and  the 
most  irreligious  can  become  externally  religious.     But  many 
seem  to  doubt  wliether  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  may  go  so 
far  as  to  exhort  all  sinners  to  repent,  and  return  to  God,  and 
become  internally  and  cordially  reconciled  to  him,  by  whom 
they  stand  condemned.    The  apostle,  however,  represents  tiiis 
to  be  the  proper  business  of  the  ambassadors  of  Christ.     They 
are  to  exhort  sinners  to  reform  not  only  externally,  but  inter- 
nally, and  to  love  God  for  the  very  same  things  for  which  they 
have  hated  him.      God's  faithful  ambassadors  have  always 
exhorted  his  disaffected  subjects  in  this  manner.     Hear  the 
exhortation  of  Moses  to  the  congregation  of  Israel.    "  I  call 
heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against  you,  that  I  have  set 
before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing ;  therefore  choose 
life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may  live ;  that  thou  mayest  love 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  that  thou  mayest  obey  his  voice,  and 
that  thou  mayest  cleave  unto  him."    Hear  the  exhortation  of 
Isaiah  to  sinners.    "  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found, 
call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near :    Let  the  wicked  forsake  his 
way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts ;  and  let  him  return 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him ;  and  to  our 
God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon."    This  was  such  an  exhor- 
tation, to  such  a  sincere  and  cordial  reconciliation  to  God,  as 
would  infallibly  secure  his  pardoning  mercy.    Hear  the  exhor- 
tation of  Jeremiah  to  the  unholy  and  unsanctified  in  Israel. 
"  Circumcise  yourselves  to  the  Lord,  and  take  away  the  fore- 
skins of  your  heart,  ye  men  of  Judah  and  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  lest  my  fury  come  forth  like  fire,  and  burn  that  ;ione 
can  quench  it."    Hear  the  exhortation  of  Ezekiel  to  the  sinners 
in  Zion.     "  Cast  away  from  you  all  your  transgressions  whereby 
ye  have  transgressed,  and  make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
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Spirit ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel  ?  "  In  the  same 
manner  the  prophet  Joel  exhorts  the  same  degenerate  people. 
**  Rend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments,  and  turn  unto  the 
Lord  your  God  ;  for  he  is  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger 
and  of  great  kindness,  and  repenteth  him  of  the  evil."  Let  us 
now  hear  how  John  the  Baptist  exhorted  sinners.  "  In  those 
days,"  we  are  told,  ^*  came  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judea,  and  saying.  Repent  ye  :  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Christ  himself  exhorted  sinners  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  language.  "  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to 
preach,  and  to  say.  Repent ;  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand."  Peter  said  to  those  hardened  and  impenitent  sinners, 
who  had  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  Prince  of  life, 
"  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out."  And  Paul  told  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  that  he 
had  made  it  his  constant  practice  in  preaching,  "to  testify 
both  to  the  Jews  and  also  to  the  Greeks  repentance  toward 
Ck)d,  and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Now  if  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  John  the  Baptist,  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
did  not  mistake  their  office,  and  go  beyond  their  duty,  in  ex* 
horting  sinners  to  repent  and  become  cordially  Reconciled  to 
God ;  then  it  is  the  proper  business  of  ministers  of  the  gospel 
to  exhort  sinners  in  the  same  manner,  at  this  day.  They  are 
ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  Paul  was  ;  and  it  is  their  duty,  as  it 
was  his,  to  say  to  sinners,  "  As  though  God  did  beseech  you  by 
us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  It 
only  remains  to  show, 

III.  The  propriety  of  ministers'  exhorting  sinners  to  become 
cordially  reconciled  to  God.  Though  God  commanded  the 
prophets,  and  Christ  commanded  the  apostles,  to  urge  sinners 
to  become  sincerely  reconciled  to  their  injured  and  offended 
Sovereign,  yet  many,  very  many,  are  ready  to  call  the  propriety 
of  this  mode  of  preaching  in  question.  But  if  the  divine  char- 
acter be  perfecfly  holy  and  amiable,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  the 
propriety  of  exhorting  the  most  disaffected  sinners  to  become 
reconciled  to  God.    For, 

1.  This  is  their  plain  and  indispensable  duty.  Their  disaf- 
fection to  God  is  altogether  groundless  and  unreasonable.  He 
Is  supremely  amiable,  and  worthy  of  the  supreme  affection  of 
iedl  his  intelligent  creatures.     The  angels  of  light  who  havd 
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always  stood  aronnd  his  throne,  and  been  best  acquainted  with 
his  treatment  of  all  his  datiful  and  undutifol  subjects,  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  the  least  defect  or  moral  imperfection 
in  his  character,  laws,  or  government.  Nor  is  it  in  the  power 
of  sinners  themselves  to  discover  any  just  ground  of  their  disaf- 
fection to  their  Creator  and  Lawgiver.  He  has  treated  them 
not  only  as  well  as  they  have  deserved,  but  infinitely  better.  Fw 
the  truth  of  this  he  appeals  to  their  own  consciences.  "  Hear 
ye  now  what  the  Lord  saith :  Arise,  contend  thou  before  tbe 
mountains,  and  let  the  hills  hear  thy  voice.  Hear,  O  ye  moun- 
tains, the  Lord's  controversy,  and  ye  strong  foundations  of  flie 
earth ;  for  the  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  his  people,  and  he 
will  plead  with  Israel.  O  my  people,  what  have  I  done  nnto 
thee  ?  and  wherein  have  I  wearied  thee  ?  testify  against  me." 
God  never  has,  in  a  single  instance,  given  any  just  occasion  to 
sinners  to  become  disaffected  to  him.  Their  disaffection  is  en- 
tirely unreasonable  and  criminal.  And  who  will  presume  io 
say  that  it  is  not  proper  that  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  should 
eidiort  and  beseech  them  to  become  reconciled  to  God,  who  has 
never  given  them  any  just  cause  of  disaffection  ?  May  not  a 
child  be  exhorted  to  give  up  his  unreasonable  disaffection  to  his 
parent  ?  May  not  a  subject  be  exhorted  to  give  up  his  unrea- 
sonable disaffection  to  his  prince  ?  Why,  then,  may  not  a  sin- 
ner be  exhorted  to  give  up  his  unreasonable  disaffection  to  the 
kind  Parent  of  the  universe  ?  The  tmreasonable  disafiection  of 
sinners  towards  God,  does  not,  in  the  least  degree,  destroy  their 
obligations  to  love  him  with  all  their  hearts.  It  is  their  indis- 
pensable duty,  notwithstanding  all  their  depravity  or  disaffec- 
tion, to  become  cordially  reconciled  to  their  Creator,  whom  they 
have  hated  without  a  cause.  There  is,  therefore,  the  highest 
propriety  in  ministers  of  the  gospel  solemnly  exhorting  them  to 
be  reconciled  to  God. 

2.  It  is  proper  that  ministers  should  exhort  sinners  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  God,  because  this  is  not  their  only  duty,  hut 
their  immediate  duty.  They  have  no  right  to  persist  in  their 
unreasonable  and  criminal  disaffection  to  God  one  day,  or  one 
moment.  It  is  their  first  duty  to  become  reconciled  to  God, 
from  whom  they  have  unreasonably  revolted,  and  renounce  their 
causeless  disaffection.  So  Christ  exhorted  them  to  do.  "  Cleanse 
first  that  which  is  within  the  cup  and  platter,  that  the  outside  of 
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them  may  be  clean  also."  It  is  impossible  that  sinners  should 
do  any  duty  before  they  become  reconciled  to  God ;  and  this 
renders  it  proper  and  necessary  that  ministers  should  lay  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  exhort  sinners  to  renounce  their 
rebellion,  and  immediately  become  reconciled  to  the  divine 
character  and  government.  Christ  would  not  allow  those 
whom  he  commanded  to  follow  him,  any  time  to  delay.  And 
his  ambassadors  ought  to  follow  his  example ;  and  exhort  sin- 
ners, without  delay  to  become  reconciled  to  God.    Besides, 

3.  Ministers  ought  to  exhort  sinners  to  become  internally 
reconciled,  as  well  as  externally  conformed  to  God,  because  this 
is  not  only  their  duty,  and  immediate  duty,  but  their  most  im- 
portant duty.  All  their  future  and  eternal  interests  are  sus- 
pended upon  their  reconciliation  to  God.  If  they  persist  in 
their  disaffection,  they  must  finally  and  eternally  perish.  But 
if  they  renounce  their  disaffection,  and  give  God  the  supreme 
affection  of  their  hearts,  they  shaU  escape  the  wrath  to  come, 
and  obtain  eternal  life.  It  is  the  proper  part  of  an  ambassador 
to  make  known  the  ultimatum  of  his  commission,  upon  which 
the  success  of  his  embassy  must  turn.  And  it  is  the  proper  part 
of  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  to  make  known  the  ultimatum  of 
their  commission,  and  beseech  sinners  to  become  reconciled  to 
God,  upon  which  their  final  salvation  depends.  It  becomes 
them  to  use  the  same  language  which  Paul  used  in  preaching 
to  sinners:  "Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as 
though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us ;  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead,  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God." 

I  now  proceed  to  the  improvement  of  the  subject. 

1.  If  it  be  the  proper  business  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
to  exhort  sinners  to  become  immediately  and  unconditionally 
reconciled  to  (Jod ;  then  it  is  diflScult  to  see  how  those  can  jus- 
tify themselves,  who  do  not  discharge  this  duty  of  their  office. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  are  engaged  in  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  preach  a  great  many  important  truths,  who  never 
exhort  impenitent  sinners  to  become  immediately  and  uncon- 
ditionally reconciled  to  God.  And  they  imagine  they  have 
good  reasons  to  justify  their  mode  of  preaching.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  the  force  and  pertinency  of  the  reasons  they  offer  in 
their  self-justification.  Some  offer  one  reason,  and  some  another. 
Some  suppose  that  sinners  ought  not  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 
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before  he  becomes  reconciled  to  them.  They  suppose  thej 
ought  not  to  love  him,  while  he  hates  them  and  is  disposed  to 
punish  them.  Thej  suppose  that  his  yindictive  justiee  is  not 
an  amiable  attribute  of  his  nature,  and  that  sinners  ought  not 
to  love  him  while  that  divine  attribute  stands  pointed  against 
them.  They  say  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  they  should 
love  God,  until  they  believe  that  he  loves  them.  Then,, and  not 
till  then,  can  he  appear  truly  and  supremely  amiable  in  their 
view ;  and  until  he  appears  as  their  reconciled  God,  they  ought 
not  to  love  him,  because  it  would  be  the  same  as  to  be  willing 
to  be  forever  miserable.  But  if  sinners  have  no  just  cause  to 
be  disaffected  to  God,  then  he  has  just  cause  to  be  disaffected  to 
them ;  and  if  he  has  just  cause  to  be  disaffected  to  them,  then 
they  ought  to  love  him,  instead  of  hating  him,  for  his  disaffec- 
tion towards  them,  and  disposition  to  punish  them.  He  is 
worthy  of  their  love  before  he  loves  them,  but  they  are  not  wor^ 
thy  of  his  love  before  they  love  him.  He  therefore  justly  re- 
quires them  to  be  reconciled  to  him  first,  "  Return  unto  me, 
and  I  will  return  imto  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  those  think  themselves  to  be  ministers 
of  reconciliation,  who  teach  sinners  that  tliey  ought  not  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  God,  before  he  becomes  reconciled  to  them. 
They  are  so  far  from  being  ministers  of  reconciliation,  that  they 
are,  in  reality,  ministers  of  irreconciliation.  They  justify  sinners 
and  condemn  God.  They  reverse  the  condition  of  reconciliation 
which  God  has  proposed,  and  propose  another,  which  it  would 
be  infinitely  criminal  for  either  party  in  the  controversy  to  com- 
ply with. 

There  are  many  more,  who  have  another  excuse  for  not  urg- 
ing sinners  to  become  immediately  and  unconditionally  recour 
ciled  to  God.  Though  they  are  loath  to  say  that  God  has  not  a 
right  to  call  upon  sinners  to  become  reconciled  to  him ;  though 
they  are  loath  to  say  that  ministers  ought  not  to  obey  the  in- 
structions of  him  who  has  appointed  them  to  their  office; 
though  they  are  loath  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  sinners  to 
become  immediately  and  unconditionally  reconciled  to  (}od; 
yet  they  are  ready  to  say  that  they  do  not  see  how  totally  de- 
praved sinners,  who  are  laboring  under  the  fatal  calamity  of 
original  sin,  can  become  immediately  and  unconditionally  rec- 
onciled to  God.    They  say  that  they  cannot  see  how  sinners  can 
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get  rid  of  their  old  heart,  before  God  gives  them  a  new  heart ; 
or  how  they  can  get  rid  of  their  sinful  principle,  before  Grod 
gives  them  a  holy  principle  ;  or  how  they  can  get  rid  of  a  cor- 
rupt taste,  before  God  gives  them  a  pure  taste ;  or  how  it  is 
naturally  possible  for  them  immediately  to  become  reconciled 
to  Grod  :  and  for  this  reason,  they  do  not  think  it  is  their  duty 
to  urge  them  to  do  a  natural  impossibility.  This  looks  like  a 
plausible  excuse,  and  would  be  a  solid  excuse,  if  an  old  heart, 
or  a  new  heart  were  what  it  is  here  supposed  to  be.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  there  is  no  old  heart,  but  enmity,  and  no  new 
6eart  but  love.  The  excuse  is  entirely  founded  in  a  misappre- 
hension of  moral  depravity.  Sinners  are  not  involuntary  in 
their  disaffection  to  God,  nor  involuntary  in  becoming  recon- 
ciled to  him.  The  moral  depravity  of  sinners  is  altogether 
voluntary ;  and  therefore  God  makes  no  allowance  for  it,  but 
commands  them  to  renounce  it  entirely,  and  to  love  him  im- 
mediately and  supremely.  Why  then  should  ministers  of  the 
gospel  make  an  excuse  for  sinners  which  (Jod  does  not  make  ? 
or  why  should  not  they  exhort  them  to  that  to  which  be 
exhorts  them  ? 

It  is  very  strange  that  so  many  ministers  of  Christ,  whose 
peculiar  and  sacred  office  it  is  to  beseech  sinners  to  become 
reconciled  to  God,  should  so  far  mistake  and  neglect  their  duty, 
as  to  alter  the  terms  of  reconciliation ;  and  presume  to  substi- 
tute others  so  dishonorable  to  Gk)d,  and  destructive  to  sinners. 

2.  If  it  be  the  proper  business  of  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  between  Gtod  and  his  dis- 
aflfected  subjects  ;  then  it  is  of  great  moment  that  they  should 
well  tmderstand  the  ground  of  the  controversy  between  the 
parties  at  variance.  The  controversy  between  God  and  sinners 
is  the  most  serious  and  interesting  controversy  that  ever 
existed.  The  ground  of  it  lies  deep.  It  is  founded  in  the 
essential  and  infinite  difference  in  the  moral  characters  of  the 
contending  parties.  The  whole  moral  character  of  God  is  pure 
disinterested  benevolence ;  but  the  whole  moral  character  of 
sinners  is  pure  perfect  selfishness.  No  two  things  in  nature  are 
more  entirely  opposite  to  each  other,  than  pure  benevolence  and 
pure  selfishness.  Sinners  hate  God  because  he  is  perfectly 
benevolent,  and  God  hates  sinners  because  they  are  perfectly 
selfish.    It  is  morally  impossible,  therefore,  that  God  and  sin- 
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ners  should  become  cordially  and  mutually  reconciled^  ujiless  the 
character  of  the  one  or  the  other  be  essentially  changed.  Whea 
sinners  change  their  character^  and  become  beneyolent)  then  God 
can  be  reconciled  to  them,  and  they  to  him.  Or  if  it  were  possi- 
ble (to  speak  with  reverence),  for  Ood  to  change  his  character 
and  become  selfish,  then  he  could  become  reconciled  to  them^ 
and  they  to  hint.  Such  a  change  in  their  characters  would  maka 
them  friends,  as  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  were  made  friends, 
while  both  retained  their  perfect  selfishness.  The  controversy 
between  Ood  and  sinners  is  not  like  many  controversies  among 
mankind.  They  often  contend  through  ignorance  or  pr^udice ; 
and  all  that  is  necessary  to  settle  their  controversies,  in  such 
oases,  and  to  bring  about  a  mutual  reconciliation,  is  to  enlighten 
the  minds  of  tlie  parties.  But  the  controversy  between  Gcod 
and  sinners  is  not  founded  in  ignorance  or  prejudice.  God  ia 
not  ignorant  or  prejudiced  in  respect  to  the  character  of  siu- 
ners  ;  and  sinners  are  not  altogether  ignorant  or  prejudiced,  in 
respect  to  the  character  of  Ood ;  and  were  they  ever  so  mudi 
enlightened  respecting  it,  they  would  be  more,  instead  of  less, 
reconciled  to  him.  Hence  it  appears,  that  none  are  properly 
prepared  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  between  God 
and  his  disaffected  subjects,  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  ground  of  the  controversy  between  them ;  and  that  none 
can  be  acquainted  with  that  ground,  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  essential  diflference  between  benevolence  and  selfish- 
ness. It  is  well  known  that  ministers,  as  well  as  others^  di£fer 
very  widely  in  their  opinions  on  these  important  points;  and  of 
course  they  differ  as  widely  in  their  opinions  concerning  Uie 
controversy  between  God  and  sinners.  Ministers  may  be  wise, 
and  learned,  and  deeply  versed  in  the  general  knowledge  of 
theology,  and  yet  grossly  ignorant  of  the  real  ground  of  contro- 
versy between  God  and  his  rebellious  subjects ;  and  all  such 
theologians  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
reconciliation  between  the  two  contending  parties. 

8.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  those  to  whom 
is  committed  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  ought  to  be  experi- 
mentally, as  well  as  theoretically  acquainted  with  the  ground  of 
controversy  between  God  and  his  disaffected  subjects ;  and  to 
be  cordially  and  firmly  attached  to  his  cause  and  interest.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  an  earthly  prince,  that  his  ambassador 
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should  be  weU  acqaainted  with  whateyer  belongs  to  has  honor 
and  interest ;  and  be  cordially  and  firmly  attached  to  his  person 
and  government.  But  it  is  of  fiir  greater  importance,  that  the 
messenger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  should  be  on  his  side,  and  faith- 
fully regard  his  honor  and  glory,  in  settling  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  reconciliation  between  him  and  his  disafiected  and  revolted 
subjects.  All  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  messengers  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  whom  he  appoints  to  carry  lus  terms  of  pardon 
and  reconciliation  to  tliose  who  have  transgressed  his  holy  law 
and  deserve  to  die.  They  may  be  fidthful,  or  they  may  be  un- 
faithful to  the  important  trusts  reposed  in  them.  K  they  are 
heartily  re(K)nciled  to  God  themselves,  and  sincerely  approve  of 
his  terms  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  to  sinners,  they  will  dis- 
charge their  sacred  office  faithfully,  and  deliver  his  messages 
without  the  least  variation  or  reserve.  But  if  they  are  not 
heartily  reconciled  to  Ood  themselves,  and  do  not  sincerely  ap- 
prove of  his  terms  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  to  sinners ;  they 
will  betray  tiieir  trust,  and  take  the  part  of  sinners  in  their  con- 
troversy with  their  Maker,  and  justify  their  disaflfection  and 
rebellion  against  him.  They  will  pervert  the  gospel  they  preach, 
or,  as  the  apostie  says,  they  will  preach  another  gospeL  We 
may  trace  most  of  the  religious  errors  and  delusions  in  the 
Christian  world,  up  to  the  unfaithfulness  of  insincere  ministers 
of  the  gospel.  No  men  have  it  more  in  their  power  to  devise 
and  propagate  great  and  fatal  errors  than  they  have ;  and  no 
men  have  actually  devised  and  propagated  greater  errors  than 
they  have  devised  and  propagated.  The  false  prophets  under 
the  Old  Testament,  and  tlie  false  prophets  under  the  New  Tes- 
tament, were  the  principal  propagators  of  the  most  absurd  and 
fatal  errors  in  their  days.  And  where  can  we  now  find  greater 
errorists,  than  those  among  the  professed  and  unfaithful  ambas- 
sadors of  Glirist  ?  Some  say,  that  sinners  are  not  disaffected  ta 
God.  Some  say,  though  they  are  disaffected  to  God,  yet  they 
ought  not  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  Some  say,  that  they  cannot 
be  reconciled  to  him  upon  the  impracticable  terms  of  the  gos- 
pel. Some  say,  all  will  be  saved,  whether  they  comply  with 
any  terms,  or  not.  Such  are  the  errorists  among  professed 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  at  the  present  day,  who  betray  the 
cause  of  Him  whom  they  pretend  has  put  them  into  the  min- 
istry of  reconciliation.    Was  it  ever  more  important  than  it  is. 
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now,  for  those  who  unaertake  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God,  to  be  themselves  reconciled  to  him,  and  take  his  part  ia 
the  solemn  controversy  between  him  and  his  disafiEected  sub- 
jects ?  They  cannot  feel  indiflferent  in  respect  to  the  result  of 
this  great  controversy,  in  which  God  and  all  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures will  be  forever  deeply  interested.  And  Christ  will  not 
feel  indiflferent  towards  the  conduct  of  his  professed  ambassa- 
,  dors.  For  he  has  said,  ^'  He  that  is  not  with  me,  is  against  me ; 
and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth  abroad." 

4.  If  those  whom  God  employs  to  propose  the  terms  of  par- 
don and  reconciliation  to  his  disaflfected  subjects,  are  faithfid  to 
their  trust,  and  strictly  follow  his  instructions,  they  may  expect 
to  meet  with  the  displeasure  and  opposition  of  those  who  reject 
the  message  of  grace.  The  terms  of  reconciliation,  which  God 
proposes  to  sinners,  are  extremely  disagreeable  to  their  selfish 
and  rebellious  feelings ;  and  for  that  reason,  then-  disafifection  to 
him  turns  into  disaflfection  and  opposition  to  his  faithful  ambaa> 
sadors ;  who  are  supposed  to  be  attached  to  his  cause  and  inter- 
ests, and  hostile  to  theirs.  And  this  hostility  they  have  often 
expressed.  The  sinners  in  Zion  often  hated  and  openly  opposed 
the  faithful  prophets  in  Israel.  Christ,  who  was  his  Father's 
ambassador,  gave  great  oflfeuce  to  multitudes,  who  heard  him 
preach  the  gospel,  and  faithfully  deliver  the  messages  of  sov- 
ereign grace.  .  And  Paul,  the  ambassador  of  Christ,  found  by 
painful  experience  that  he  could  not,  with  all  his  prudenee, 
preach  the  gospel  so  as  to  please  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  as  to  please  men.  He  asks  the  Galatians,  ^^  Do  I  now  per- 
suade men,  or  God  ?  or  do  I  seek  to  please  men  ?  for  if  I  yet 
pleased  men,  I  should  not  be  the  servant  of  Christ."  It  is  ihe 
proper  business  of  an  ambassador,  who  is  appointed  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  two  contending  parties,  to  bring  the 
controversy  to  a  crisis  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  has  fairly  stated  the 
ultimatum  of  his  commission,  mutual  reconciliation  immediately 
commences,  or  open  war  is  proclaimed.  Just  so,  it  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  faithful  ambassadors  of  Christ,  to  deliver  the  terms 
of  reconciliation,  which  God  has  proposed  in  the  gospel,  so 
plainly,  so  fully,  and  so  impressively,  as  to  bring  the  contro- 
versy between  him  and  his  disaflFected  subjects  to  a  crisis,  and 
produce  either  peace  or  war.  Those  ministers  who  preach  the 
gospel  plainly,  fully,  and  faithfully,  do  not  usually  leave  their 
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people  as  they  find  them,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  They  either 
conciliate,  or  alienate  the  affections  of  their  hearers  towards  their 
offended  and  injured  Sovereign.  They  either  gladly  receive  the 
word  of  reconciliation,  or  heartily  oppose  and  reject  it.  And 
tiiose  who  reject  the  terms  of  reconciliation,  are  always  dis- 
pleased with  themselves,  and  generally  displeased  with  those 
who  urge  and  beseech  them  to  accept  such  grating  and  humil- 
iating terms.  But  though  tlie  faithful  ambassadors  of  Christ 
may  expect  to  meet  with  more  or  less  opposition  from  the  ene- 
mies of  the  cross,  yet  they  may  console  themselves  with  the 
assurance  of  meeting  with  his  gracious  and  final  approbation. 
This  was  a  source  of  joy  and  triumph  to  Paul  and  his  fellow 
laborers  in  the  gospel.  "Now  thanks  be  unto  God,  which 
always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  manifest 
the  savor  of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place.  For  we  are 
unto  Ood  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ,  in  them  tliat  are  saved,  and 
in  them  that  perish." 

6.  If  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  sacred  ambassadors  who  are 
divinely  appointed  to  propose  the  terms  of  pardoning  mercy  to 
their  people ;  then  they  ought  to  take  heed  how  they  hear  and 
how  they  treat  them.  Men  are  never  placed  in  a  more  serious 
and  critical  situation  in  this  world,  than  while  they  are  hearing 
the  ambassadors  of  Christ  praying  and  beseeching  them  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  God,  upon  the  most  gracious  and  conde- 
scending terms.  They  ought  to  feel,  and  in  their  hearts  to  say 
to  the  ambassador  of  Christ  who  is  sent  to  preach  to  them,  as 
Cornelius  said  to  Peter :  "  Now  we  are  all  here  present  before 
Gtod,  to  hear  all  things  that  are  commanded  thee  of  God."  The 
word  of  reconciliation,  which  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  deliver, 
is  the  word  of  God  and  not  the  word  of  men,  and  is  to  be  re- 
ceived as  his  word,  and  not  as  theirs.  But  they  are  not  to  be 
despised  because  they  are  men ;  and  they  cannot  be  despised, 
without  despising  God.  **  He  that  despiseth,"  says  the  apostle, 
^  despiseth  not  man  but  God."  An  earthly  prince  always  re- 
sents any  disrespect  shown  to  his  ambassador,  as  shown  to  him- 
self; and  Christ  has  told  the  world,  that  he  will  resent  disre- 
spect shown  to  his  ambassadors,  as  shown  to  himself.  He  said 
to  his  apostles  for  their  encouragement,  when  he  sent  them  forth 
to  preach  the  gospel,  "  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me ;  and 
he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  me, 
despiseth  him  that  sent  me." 
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Though  Qod  formed^  sanctified,  and  ordained  Jeremiah  to  be 
a  prophet  unto  the  nations,  yet  he  met  with  so  much  opposition, 
reproach  and  strife,  that  he  lamented  his  hard  and  unhappy  lot. 
^^  Wo  is  me,  my  mother,  that  thou  hast  borne  me  a  man  oi 
strife  and  a  man  of  contention  to  the  whole  earth."  Notwith- 
standing this  bitter  lamentation,  God  would  not  release  him 
from  his  high  and  sacred  office ;  but  told  him  he  had  much 
more  for  him  to  do  and  suffer  in  delivering  his  messages  to  his 
degenerate  people,  whom  he  was  about  to  send  into  a  strange 
land,  where  he  must  share  with  them  in  their  national  calamities. 
This  led  him  to  cry  pathetically  for  divine  compassion.  "  0 
Lord,  remember  me,  and  visit  me,  —  take  me  not  away  in  thy 
long  suffering ;  know  that  for  thy  sake  I  have  suffered  rebuke. 
Thy  words  were  found,  and  I  did  eat  them ;  and  thy  word  was 
unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  mine  heart  —  I  sat  not  in  the 
assembly  of  the  mockers,  nor  rejoiced.  I  sat  alone,  because  of 
thy  hand."  To  this  pertinent  and  pious  petition  God  gives  a 
gracious  answer.  "  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  If  thou  re- 
turn" (that  is  to  me),  "  then  will  I  bring  thee  again,  and  thou 
shalt  stand  before  me ;  and  if  thou  take  forth  the  precious  from 
the  vile,  thou  shalt  be  as  my  mouth :  Let  them  return  unto 
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thee ;  but  return  not  thou  unto  them.  And  I  will  make  thee 
unto  this  people  a  fenced  brazen  wall;  and  they  shall  fight 
against  thee,  but  they  shall  not  prevail  against  thee ;  for  I  am 
with  thee  to  save  thee  and  to  deliver  thee,  saith  the  Lord." 
These  gracious  promises  were  made  to  Jeremiah  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  would  take  forth  the  precious  from  the  vile,  in  de- 
livering the  messages  of  God  to  his  people ;  that  is,  if  he  would, 
in  delivering  divine  messages,  distinguish  the  righteous  from  the 
wicked.    From  this  we  may  justly  conclude. 

That  ministers  should,  in  their  preaching,  keep  up  the  essen- 
tial distinction  between  saints  and  sinners. 

I  shall  first  show  that  there  is  an  essential  distinction  between 
them ;  and  then  show  why  ministers  should,  in  their  preaching, 
keep  up  this  distinction. 

I.  I  am  to  show  that  there  is  an  essential  distinction  between 
saints  and  sinners.  They  do,  indeed,  in  some  respects  resemble 
one  another.  They  are  alike  in  their  natural  powers  and  fac- 
ulties. They  are  alike  in  their  speculative  knowledge  and 
mental  improvements.  They  are  alike  in  their  civil  concerns 
and  pursuits.  And  they  are  often  alike  in  their  religious  tenets 
and  denominations.  In  these  and  various  other  respects,  saints 
differ  no  more  from  sinners,  than  sinners  differ  from  one  an- 
other, or  than  saints  themselves  differ  from  each  other.  But 
notwithstanding  all  these  points  of  similarity  between  saints 
and  sinners,  they  essentially  differ  in  one  important  respect, 
and  that  is,  in  respect  to  their  hearts.  The  hearts  of  saints  are 
benevolent,  but  the  hearts  of  sinners  are  selfish.  There  is 
therefore  a  mutual  contrariety  between  the  hearts  of  saints  and 
the  hearts  of  sinners,  which  forms  an  essential  distinction  be- 
tween them.  Now  to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  really  such 
an  essential  distinction  between  saints  and  sinners,  I  would 
observe, 

1.  That  the  inspired  writers  divide  all  mankind  into  two, 
and  but  two  classes,  and  distinguish  them  by  very  different  and 
opposite  appellations. 

They  cfdl  the  saints  the  precious,  but  sinners  the  vile.  They 
call  saints  the  godly,  but  sinners  the  ungodly.  They  call  saints 
the  children  of  Gk>d,  but  sinners  the  children  of  the  wicked  one. 
They  call  saints  the  elect,  but  sinners  the  reprobate.  They  call 
saints  vessels  of  mercy,  but  sinners  vessels  of  wrath.    These 
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and  many  other  names  of  distinction  run  throng  bodi  the  (Met 
aod  New  Testament.  Tbej  are  used  a  vast  many  times  in 
the  Psalms  and  in  the  Proverbs,  in  the  (Gospels  and  in  fte 
Epistles,  and  in  almost  every  page  of  the  BiUe.  They  are  used 
not  to  distinguish  one  saint  from  another,  nor  to  distinguish 
one  sinner  from  another,  but  to  distinguidi  all  saints  from  all 
sinners.  If  they  had  been  used  to  mark  the  mere  shades  (^ 
difiference  between  saints,  or-  the  mere  shades  of  difference  be- 
tween sinners,  they  would  have  but  little  force  to  prove  any 
essential  difibrenoe  between  saints  and  sinners.  But  since  aH 
the  inspired  writers  use  these  diametrically  opposite  epithets,  to 
mark  tiie  only  one  universal  difference  between  the  two  dasses 
of  mankind,  they  afford  a  conclusive  evidence  that  the  distine- 
tion  between  them  is  not  merely  circumstantial  but  essential.  It 
is  a  distinction  between  benevolence  and  selfishness,  or  between 
mn  and  holiness ;  which  is  as  great  a  moral  and  essential  dis* 
tinction  as  can  exist  between  one  man  and  another.  It  is  Ae 
same  kind  of  moral  and  essential  distinction  as  that  which  exists 
between  Gabriel  and  Lucifer.  The  t^pellations,  therefore,  which 
the  sacred  writers  employ  in  speaking  of  the  two  different  classes 
of  mankind,  give  us  infdlible  evidence  that  there  is  an  essential 
moral  distinction  between  those  whom  they  call  saints  and  those 
whom  they  call  sinners. 

2.  Gk)d  does  that  for  saints  which  be  does  not  do  for  sinners ; 
which  proves  that  they  essentially  differ. 

God  said  to  his  captive  people  in  Babylon  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  "  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  ^irit  will  I 
put  within  you ;  I  will  take  away  tiie  stony  heart  out  of  your 
flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh.**  But  he  deter- 
mined to  do  this  for  some  and  not  for  all.  So  he  told  them  by 
the  prophet  Jereniiah.  ^^Turn,  O  backsliding  children,  saith 
the  Lord  —  and  I  will  take  you  one  of  a  city,  and  two  of  a 
family,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  Zi(m."  Christ  we  are  told, 
^^  came  unto  his  own  and  his  own  received  him  not.  But  as 
many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the 
sons  of  God,  even  to  tliem  that  believe  on  his  name ;  which 
were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
will  of  man,  but  of  God."  —  This  act  of  sovereignty  in  changing 
the  hearts  of  men  Christ  saw,  approved  and  admired.  **  At  fhfti 
time  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
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heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes."  The 
apostle  also  asserts  that  God  ^^  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth."  And  he  sajs  Gk)d 
did  actually  display  such  sovereignty  towards  the  Jews  in  his 
day.  ^^  Even  so  then,  at  this  present  time  also,  there  is  a  remr 
nant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.''  ^^  What  then  ?  Israel 
hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for :  But  the  election 
faAth  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded.''  Now,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  that  as  (jh>d  regenerates  saints,  but  not  sinners ;  gives  a 
new  heart  to  saints,  but  not  to  sinners;  softens  the  hearts  of 
saints,  but  hardens  the  hearts  of  sinners ;  and  gives  a  spiritual 
discerning  of  spiritual  things  to  saints,  but  not  to  sinners ;  there 
must  be  an  essential  distinction  between  them.  The  hearts  of 
saints  must  be  essentially  different  from  the.  hearts  of  sinners. 

8.  Qod  has  made  promises  of  good  to  saints,  but  none  to 
sinners;  which  proves  they  are  essentially  different  in  their 
moral  characters.  .  ^ 

r  He  promises  to  hear  the  prayers  of  saints,  but  not  the  prayert 
of  sinners.  He  promises  to  give  the  holy,  sanctifying  and  com- 
forting influences  of  his  Spirit  to  saints,  but  not  to  sinners.  He 
promises  to  hold  communion  with  saints,  but  not  with  sinners. 
He  promises  saints  that  he  will  guard  and  support  them  under 
all  the  evils  of  the  present  life,  and  cause  all  things  to  work 
together  for  their  good ;  but  he  makes  no  such  promises  to  sin- 
ners. He  promises  to  give  unto  saints  eternal  life ;  to  prepare 
mansions  for  them  in  heaven ;  to  come  again  and  receive  them 
unto  himself,  that  where  he  is,  there  they  may  be  also ;  but  he 
has  made  no  such  promises  to  sinners.  These  promises,  and 
such  as  Aese,  the  apostle  Peter  assures  all  saints,  belong  to 
them  exclusively.  ^'  Peter,  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
strangers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Gkdatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia,  elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  Qod 
tiie  Father,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedi- 
ence and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  —  Blessed 
be  the  Grod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  abundant  men^,  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a 
lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead^ 
to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth 
not  away,  lesehred  in.  heaven  for  ypu,  who  are  kept  by  tht 
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power  of  Ood  through  &iih  unto  salvation  —  Wherein  79 
greatly  rejoice,  thou^  now  for  a  season  (if  need  be)  ye  are  in 
heavinees  tbrou^  manifold  temptations ;  that  the  trial  of  jonr 
fldth,  being  much  more  precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth^ 
tiiough  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be  found  unto  praise^  and 
honor,  and  gloxy,  at  the  a{q)earing  of  Jesus  Christ ;  whom  bar- 
ihg  not  seen,  je  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not^ 
yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of 
glory;  receiving  the  end  of  your  faith,  even  the  salvatian  <rf* 
your  souls."  Can  we  suppose  that  Ood  would  make  such  great 
and  precious  pnMnises  to  saints  and  not  to  sinners,  if  saints 
Were  not  essentially  different  from,  and  far  more  excellent  tiMn 
sinners  ?    Besides, 

4.  God  has  threatened  that  evil  to  sinners,  which  he  has  not 
threatened  to  saints. 

:  He  says  to  sinners,  that  their  proqwrity  shall  destrogr  thrai, 
and  that  he  will  ourse  their  blessings.  —  Christ  says,  ^^  He  tiu* 
beiieveth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrafli  of  God 
sibtdeth  on  Mai."  Again  he  says,  ^^  The  hour  is  coming,  in  the 
which  all  tiiat  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall 
come  fortii ;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurreotion  ef 
life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrectiofei  ef  das- 
nation."  Paul  says,  '^  The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from 
heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeanos 
on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  tiie  goqptl  of 
eur  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  who  dball  be  punished  with  everlasting 
destruction  from  ^  presence  t^  the  Lord,  and  firom  the  f^ionj 
of  his  power."  Since  God  has  threatened  both  temporal  and 
eternal  evil  to  sinners,  which  he  has  not  threatened  to  eaints; 
we  must  conclude,  that  they  are  essentially  difierent  in  their 
moral  character.  If  there  was  only  a  gradual  diflforence  in  the 
goodness  of  saints  and  of  sinners,  we  should  naturally  sujqMMt 
that  God  would  make  only  a  gradual  diflference  in  hb  promiess 
and  threatenings  to  them.  But  when  we  find  that  he  has 
promised  pure,  perfect,  eternal  happiness  to  saints  in  a  futors 
state,  and  threatened  complete  and  eternal  misery  to  sinnen  in 
the  woild  to  come,  we  must  believe  that  thegr  essentiality  diftr 
|n  the  moral  exercises  of  their  hearts;  «^or  in  other  wmrds,  Ottt 
Mints  love  €k>d  supremdy,  but  sinners  hate  him  eupremely.  Ws 
cannot  conoeivo  that  any  other  than  this  essential  dialiiiotian 
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between  them,  should  be  a  just  ground  for  Ood's  treating  tiieai 
so  infinitely  dlfierent  in  a  future  and  eternal  state.  Thus  God^ 
If  giving  peculiar  appellations  to  sdnts,  which  h6  does  not  give 
to  sinners ;  by  operating  on  the  hearts  of  saints  aa  he  never 
does  upon  the  hearts  of  sinners ;  bj  making  great  and  preciouii 
promises  to  saints,  which  he  does  not  make  to  sinners ;  and  bj 
threatening  eternal  misery  to  sinners,  which  he  does  not  to 
saints ;  gives  us  all  the  evidence  he  can  give  us  in  this  worlds 
that  there  is  an  essential  moral  difference  between  them. 

The  next  thing  is  to  show, 

n.  Why  ministers  should,  in  their  preaching,  constantly 
exhibit  and  keep  up  this  great  moral  and  essential  distinctioa 
between  those  who  love,  and  those  who  have  not  the  love  of  Qod 
in  them.  Ood,  everywhere  in  his  word,  makes  this  dietinction 
in  speaking  to  saints  and  to  sinners,. and  requires  ministers  te 
make  it,  in  speaking  from  him  to  them.  He  says  to  the  prophet 
in  the  text,  <^  Thou  shalt  take  forth  the  precious  from  the  vile>'' 
He  says  concerning  the  priests,  ^^  They  shall  teach  my  people 
the  difierence  between  the  holy  and  profane,  and  cause  them  to 
discern  between  the  clean  and  tlie  unclean."  When  ministers 
make  the  same  distinction  in  preaching  to  the  mixed  characters 
among  their  people,  that  Gkxl  makes  in  speaking  to  them  in  his 
word,  then  they  are  as  his  mouth,  and  properly  instruct  and 
warn  them  from  him ;  which  is  the  prmcipal  branch  of  their 
sacred  office*  There  are  several  plain  and  weighty  reasons,  why 
ministers  should,  in  their  general  course  of  preacUng,  make  and 
keep  up  the  essential  distinction  between  saints  and  sinners. 

1.  Tins  is  necessary,  in  order  to  preach  the  word  of  Qod 
intelligibly  to  their  people. 

To  preach  intelligiUy  and  instruetivety,  they  must  not  only 
recite  various  and  numerous  passages  of  Scripture,  but  exidain 
tiie  true  meaning  of  the  passages  they  recite  and  9fip\y ;  which 
cannot  be  done,  without  keeping  in  view  that  essential  distino* 
tion  between  saints  and  sinners,  which  runs  through  tiie  whole 
Bible.  That  distinction  will  always  be  a  very  useful  guide  to 
determine  what  many  passages  of  Scripture  do  mean,  or  at  least 
what  they  do  not  mean ;  and  in  many  eas^,  it  is  as  important 
to  know  what  a  particular  passage  does  not  mean  as  to  know, 
what  it  does  mean.  Whenever  Ood  speaks  to  saints,  or  to  sin- 
nersy  he  always  q)eaks  to  them  acconling  to  the  essential  dis- 
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tinction  in  their  moral  characters.  And  thou^  we  cannot 
always  know  what  he  means  when  he  speaks  to  saints,  nor  always 
know  what  he  means  when  he  speaks  to  sinners  ;  yet  we  may 
always  know  that,  when  he  speaks  to  saints,  he  does  not  mean 
to  say  any  thing  to  them,  which  will  equally  apply  to  sinners ; 
and  when  he  speaks  to  sinners,  that  he  does  not  mean  to  say 
any  thing  to  them,  which  will  equally  apply  to  saints.  If  min- 
isters, then,  would  preach  intelligibly  and  instructively  to  boUi 
saints  and  sinners,  they  must  exhibit  their  distinctive  characters 
in  plain  and  Scripture  language,  and  cause  them  to  know  flie 
difference  between  the  godly  and  ungodly.  And  when  they 
cause  their  people  to  understand  this  serious  and  interesting 
distinction,  every  one  will  know  how  to  apply  the  preaching  ho 
hears,  to  his  own  appropriate  character.  All  who  read  the  Bible 
know,  that  God  calls  some  men  saints  and  some  men  sinners ; 
and  all  who  hear  evangelical  ministers  preach,  know  that  they 
call  some  men  saints  and  some  men  sinners ;  but  there  are 
many  that  do  not  know  what  God  means,  or  what  ministers 
mean,  by  calling  some  saints  and  some  sinners.  It  is  the  proper 
business  of  ministers,  therefore,  to  explain  what  God  means, 
and  what  they  mean,  by  this  distinction  of  characters.  It  is 
impossible,  that  they  should  preach  intelligibly  to  their  peojde 
in  general,  if  they  do  not  distinguish  them  by  the  Scripture 
appellations  of  saints  and  dinners. 

2.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  make  and  maintain  tiiis 
distinction  in  their  public  discourses,  in  order  to  give  pertinent 
and  profitable  instruction  to  their  hearers. 

They  cannot  preach  instructively  and  beneficially  to  saints 
or  sinners,  unless  they  clearly  describe  their  appropriate,  scrip- 
tural characters,  and  cause  them  to  see  wherein  they  essentially 
differ.  Though  they  may  often  use  the  terms,  saints  and  sin- 
ners, and  occasiondly  address  them  under  these  scriptural 
appellations ;  yet  their  people  in  general  will  neither  understand 
nor  apply  what  they  hear,  to  their  own  appropriate  characters, 
so  long  as  they  imagine  these  appellations  denote  mere  shades 
of  difference.  God  makes  such  promises  to  saints  as  he  does 
not  to  sinners ;  and  he  denounces  such  threatenings  to  sinners 
as  he  does  not  to  saints.  If  these  different  classes  of  hearers 
misunderstand  their  real  characters,  saints  will  be  liable  to  apply 
to  themselves  the  threatenings  made  to  sinners;  and  sinners 
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will  bo  liable  to  apply  to  themselves  the  promises  made  to 
i^its.  Such  misappreheusious  aud  misapplicatious  are  iujuri- 
ous  to  saints,  aud  maj  be  fatal  to  sinners.  If  ministers  would 
preach  profitably  to  their  people,  they  must  rightly  divide  the 
word  of  truth,  and  give  to  every  one  his  portion  in  due  season. 
But  they  cannot  preach  in  this  proper,  profitable,  discriminating 
manner,  without  rightly  dividing  saints  from  sinners ;  without 
rightly  describing  their  diverse  and  opposite  exercises  of  heart ; 
without  applying  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  Ood  accord- 
ing  to  their  respective  characters.  Though  miqisters  may 
preach  ever  so  pathetically  and  solemnly,  yet  if  they  do  not 
rightly  divide  the  word  of  truth,  and  properly  apply  the  prom<- 
ises  of  Qod  to  saints  and  his  threatenings  to  sinners,  their 
preaching  may  be  not  only  improfitable,  but  extremely  danger- 
ous. Jt  was  Christ's  principal  and  most  prominent  object  in 
his  public  and  private  discourses,  to  draw  a  plain  line  of  dis- 
tiuction  between  those  who  had,  and  those  wlio  had  not  th^ 
love  of  Grod  in  them ;  or  between  those  who  were  his  friends^ 
and  those  who  were  his  enemies.  Witness  his  sermon  on  the 
mount,  and  his  parable  of  the  publican  and  the  Pharisee.  The 
apostles  followed  his  example,  and  so  should  all  their  succeSi- 
sors  in  the  ministry^    Moreover, 

8.  Ministers  must  distinguish  saints  from  sinners,  in  order  to 
preach  faithfully,  as  well  as  profitably* 

Faidifiilness  require9  them  to  do  what  Ood  has  expressly 
required  them  to  do.  He  requires  them  to  take  forth  the 
precious  from  the  vile.  He  requires  them  to  teach  his  peojde 
the  difierence  between  the  holy  and  profane,  and  cause  them 
to  discern  between  the  unclean  and  the  dean.  They  can- 
not be  faithful  to  God,  nor  to  his  people,  nor  to  themselves ; 
unless  they  sincerely  desire  and  endeavor  to  preach  the  most 
peculiar  and  important  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  gospel  in 
the  mos^  unequivocal  and  discriminating  manner.  Here  the 
fear  or  favor  of  man  is  extremely  i^^t  to  warp  their  fidelity. 
The  Jewish  teachers  gro^ly  failed  in  this  point,  for  which  God 
severely  censured  them.  He  said  to  them,  "  Ye  have  made  the 
heart  of  the  righteous  pad,  whom  I  have  not  made  sad ;  and 
strengthened  the  bands  of  the  wicked,  that  he  should  not  return 
from  his  wickedness."  There  is  nothing  more  disagreeable  to 
people  in  general,  than  to  hear  the  essential  distinction  betweei^ 
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saints  and  sinners  plainly  exhibited ;  and  the  doctrines  and 
duties,  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  the  gospel  explained, 
inculcated,  and  applied  according  to  this  distinction.    It  makes 
saints  feci  their  peculiar  obligations  and  deficiencies,  and  it 
makes  sinners  feel  their  peculiar  guilt  and  danger.    If  minis- 
ters, then,  would  be  clear  of  the  blood  of  all  men,  they  wiU 
declare  all  the  counsel  of  Grod  ;  and  keep  back  notiiing  whiob 
they  believe  will  be  profitable  for  the  edification  and  comfort  ol 
saints,  and  for  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  sinners.    And 
if  thej  do  not  seek  to  please  men,  but  to  be  the  servants  of 
God,  the  promise  which  he  made  to  Jeremiah  on  the  conditioQ 
of  his  faithfulness  will  apply  to  them  individually.    ^^  If  tlioa 
take  forth  the  precious  from  the  vile,  thou  shalt  be  as  my  mouth ; 
let  them  return  unto  thee ;  but  return  thou  not  unto  them.  And 
I  will  make  thee  unto  this  people  a  fenced  brazen  wall ;  and 
they  shall  fight  against  thee,  but  they  shall  not  prevail  against 
thee ;  for  I  am  with  thee  to  save  thee  and  to  deliver  thee,  saith 
the  Lord."    Christ  himself,  just  before  he  left  the  world,  gave  a 
similar  command  and  promise  to  all  his  faithful  ministers,  in 
all  future  ages.    ^'  60  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  bap- 
tizing them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded  you ;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

Thus  I  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  nature,  re«dity  and 
importance  of  that  distinction,  which  divides  all  mankind  into 
two  essentially  different  classes,  and  which  runs  through  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  gives  a  peculiar  complexion 
to  all  the  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  gospel. 

It  now  remains  to  apply  the  subject. 

1.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  utterly  a 
fault  in  ministers,  either  designedly  or  undesignedly,  to  keep 
the  essential  distinction  between  saints  and  sinners  ouf  of  sight. 
They  may  commit  this  fault  various  ways,  they  may  seldom 
use  the  appellations  which  God  uses  to  distinguish  saints  fix>m 
sinners  ;  and  when  they  do  use  them,  they  may  take  care  not  to 
explain  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  that  tiiey 
are  essentially  different  in  their  moral  charactero.  They  nay 
very  rarely  speak  of  them,  or  to  them,  as  renewed  or  unrenew- 
ed, converted  or  unconverted,  sanctified  or  unsanctified.    They 
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may  decline  using  such  scriptural  phraseology,  and  adopt  the 
language  of  the  world  on  this  subject,  which  has  no  precise 
meaning.  The  men  of  the  world  frequently  use  epithets  to  dis- 
tinguish shades  of  difference  in  moral  character.  They  call  oine 
a  noble  and  another  a  mean  man.  They  call  one  an  honest 
and  another  a  dishonest  man.  They  call  one  a  prudent  and 
another  an  imprudent  man.  They  call  one  a  mild  and  another 
a  rough  man.  They  call  one  a  good-hearted  and  another  a 
bad-hearted  man.  By  such  terms  as  these,  they  mean  to  sig- 
nify that  they  have  the  same  sorts  of  good  and  bad  men  among 
themselves  that  the  Bible  calls  saints  and  sinners,  godly  and 
ungodly,  holy  and  unholy,  the  precious  and  the  vile.  And  in 
this  way  the  men  of  the  world  mean  to  destroy  the  essential 
distinction  between  saints  and  sinners.  Ministers,  therefore, 
who  wish  to  keep  this  essential  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  of  men  out  of  sight,  may  employ  the  same  method  to 
do  it.  Wlien  they  have  occasion  of  speaking  about  saints  and 
sinners,  tliey  do  not  use  the  Scripture  appellations,  such  as 
godly  and  ungodly,  converted  and  unconverted ;  but  adopt  the 
same  phrases  and  circumlocutions  that  the  men  of  the  world 
use  to  designate  the  various  grades  or  shades  of  difference  in  the 
moral  characters  among  themselves.  And  though  many  pious 
hearers  do  not  observe  this  artful  mode  of  preaching,  yet  the 
men  of  the  world  generally  observe  it,  and  always  admire  it. 
•  Another  way,  some  preachers  take  to  keep  the  great  dis- 
tinction between  saints  and  sinners  out  of  view,  is  to  neglect 
preaching  upon  such  doctrines  as  necessarily  imply  it ;  in  par- 
ticular, the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  regeneration,  progressive 
sanctification,  and  the  final  separation  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  in  the  future  world ;  or  if  they  do  occasionally 
mention  these  doctrines,  Ihey  take  care  not  to  explain  them 
clearly  and  intelligibly,  but  leave  their  hearers  to  imderstand 
them  in  their  own  sense,  which  they  will  all  approve.  For  all 
who  believe  the  Bible,  believe  it  contains  such  docMnes  as  a 
death  in  tre^msses  and  sins,  regeneration,  conversion,  sanctifi- 
cation,  eternal  life  and  eternal  death ;  and  they  are  willing  to 
Jiear  ministers  use  those  words,  if  they  will  not  explain  what 
they  mean,  but  leave  them  to  put  their  own  construction  upon 
them.  And  in  our  religious  congregations,  people  in  general 
do  not  think  that  these  scriptural  doctrines  imply  an  essential 
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distinction  oetween  saints  and  sinners ;  ^d  if  they  do  not  ii&- 
ply  this,  they  are  little  concerned  to  know  what  they  do  mean. 
They  can  bear  an  Armenian,  a  H^thodist,  a  Unitarian,  or  a 
Universalist,  with  pleasure  and  approbation.  And  when  thej 
have  heard  such  preachers,  they  frequently  observe  that  they 
could  not  see  but  they  preached  like  other  men,  and  that  they 
certainly  said  a  great  many  good  things. 

There  is  another  way  which  some  preachers  adopt  to  keep 
the  essential  distinction  between  saints  and  sinners  out  of  sigh^ 
and  that  is  never  to  explain  wherein  this  distinction  consists. 
People  are  generally  willing  to  hear  that  there  is  an  essential 
distinction  between  those  whom  the  Bible  calls  the  godly  and 
ungodly,  the  precious  and  the  vile,  if  the  distinction  be  not  ex- 
plained, and  they  are  allowed  to  understand  it  as  they  please. 
But  if  it  be  plainly  explained  to  consist  in  the  difference  be- 
tween disinterested  love  and  selfishness,  between  love  to  God 
and  hatred  of  Ood^  between  love  to  holiness  and  hatred  of  holi- 
ness, between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  the  devil, 
they  abhor  and  denounce  the  distinction.  For  this  and  other 
reasons,  so  many  preachers  neglect  and  avoid  explaining  this 
distinction  between  saints  and  sinners,  and  the  doctrines  that 
depend  upon  it.  And  this  very  faulty  neglect  renders  their 
preaching  unmeaning,  unprofitable  and  dangerous. 

2.  In  the  view  of  this  subject,  we  may  see  how  easy  it  is  for 
ministers  to  lead  people  insensibly  into  great  and  fatal  errors. 
They  may  do  so,  by  not  mentioning  or  not  explaining  the  esseii- 
lial  distinction  between  saints  and  sinners ;  or  by  not  mention- 
ing or  not  explaining  tiie  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel  which 
flow  from  this  distinction  ;  idiile,  at  tiie  same  time,  they  preach 
some  valuable  truths.  The  Jewish  teachers  led  the  people  into 
many  false  and  dangerous  opinions,  by  preaching  some  less 
essential,  but  neglecting  more  important  doctrines ;  for  which 
Christ  pointedly  reproved  them.  ^'  Then  spake  Jesus  to  the 
multitude,  and  to  his  disciples,  saying,  the  Scribes  imd  Phari- 
sees sit  in  Moses'  seat ;  all  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you 
observe,  that  observe  and  do.''  But  notwithstanding  the  good 
instructions  they  gave,  he  denounces  a  solemn  wo  against  them 
for  their  great  defect  and  n^eot  in  their  preaching.  "  Wo 
tmto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of 
mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier 
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matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy  and  faith ;  these  ye  ought 
to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  oUier  undone."  For  such  a 
great  defect  and  fault  in  their  preaching,  he  calls  them  ^^  blind 
guides,"  "  leaders  of  the  blind."  By  preaching  some  truths, 
and  omitting  others  of  far  greater  importance,  they  insensibly 
led  the  people  to  imagine  they  were  saints  while  they  were  sin- 
ners, and  to  hate,  oppose  and  reject  the  humiliating  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  which  Christ  preached.  In  precisely  the  same 
way,  false  teachers  now  insensibly  lead  their  hearers  into  gross 
and  fatal  errors.  Arminians  and  Methodists  preach  some  pre- 
oious  truths;  so  do  Unitarians  and  Universalists ;  but  they 
studiously  omit  to  mention,  or  to  illustrate  and  prove  the  pe- 
culiar and  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Sudi  seducers 
have,  for  many  years  past,  concealed  their  poisonous  sentiments 
by  mixing  them  with  some  pleasing  truths.  And  they  are  still 
pursuing  the  same  course ;  by  which  they  are  rooting  up  ortho- 
doxy, and  imperceptibly  spreading  their  fatal  delusions.  Clirist 
compares  those  who  propagate  gross  and  destructive  errors,  to 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  They  often  put  on  a  harmless  ap- 
pearance, and  express  a  tender  and  ardent  desire  to  lead  their 
votaries  in  the  plainest  and  easiest  way  to  heaven.  But  the 
apostle  warns  men  to  avoid  them.  "Now  I  beseech  you, 
brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and  offences,  con- 
trary to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned ;  and  avoid  them. 
For  they  that  are  such  serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but 
their  own  belly ;  and  by  good  words  and  fair  speeches,  deceive 
the  hearts  of  the  simple." 

8.  If  there  be  an  essential  distinction  between  saints  and  sin- 
ners, then  sinners  are  very  liable  to  be  fatally  deceived  and 
corrupted  by  those  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive  and  destroy. 
Saints  have  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of  error,  that  sinners 
are  entirely  destitute  of.  Saints  are  lovers  of  God  and  of  his 
word ;  they  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  they  may 
grow  thereby  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  David  says  to  God,  «0  how  love  I  thy  law!"  "I 
love  thy  commandments  above  gold;  yea,  above  fine  gold." 
The  hearts  of  all  good  men  are  attached  to  divine  truth.  But 
sinners  are  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  and  haters  of  God,  and 
equally  haters  of  his  word.  They  love  darkness  ratlier  than 
light,  and  error  rather  than  truth.    This  they  have  always  man- 
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ifested,  when  both  truth  and  error  have  been  equally  exhiUtod 
before  them.  They  were  more  ready  to  hearken  to  the  felse, 
than  to  the  true  prophets  under  the  law  ;  and  they  have  been 
more  ready  to  hearken  to  erroneous,  than  to  orthodox  preadi- 
ers  under  the  gospel.  They  still  carry  in  their  hearts  a  su- 
preme love  to  error.  They  loye  to  hear  any  preachers  who  tell 
them  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  characters  of  saints 
and  sinners.  They  lore  any  errors  better  than  any  truths^  and 
any  preachers  better  than  those  who  preach  the  doctrines  a^ 
cording  to  godliness.  All  errorists  have  human  nature  on  their 
side ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  they  make  proselytes  of  those 
who  are  under  the  entire  dominion  of  a  carnal  mind,  which  is 
enmity  against  God.  Tliejre  never  was  a  time  when  all  cbisew 
of  sinners  in  this  country  were  so  much  exposed  to  be  led  into 
gross  religious  errors,  as  at  this  day.  A  spirit  of  false  zeal  to 
spread  false  sentiments  is  everywhere  enkindled,  and  ererj- 
where  spreading  like  electrical  fire,  and  there  is  no  want  of 
combustibles  anywhere.  All  who  are  destitute  of  the  love  of 
God  and  of  the  love  of  truth,  are  surrounded  with  dangers 
by  the  enemies  of  all  righteousness.  The  self-righteous  are  in 
danger  of  Arminianism.  The  self-conceited  are  in  danger  of 
Unitarianism.  The  vicious  and  profligate  are  in  danger  of 
Universalism.  ^'  Let  every  one  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take 
heed  lest  he  fall.'' 

4.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  best  waj  Ae 
ministers  of  the  gospel  can  take  to  guard  their  people  against 
every  species  of  error  and  errorists,  is  to  make  and  keep  up  the 
essential  distinction  between  saints  and  sinners.  By  makiog 
this  a  prominent  object  in  their  general  course  of  preaching, 
their  people  will  very  naturally  and  easily  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  for  all  these  gnrr 
out  of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  which  forms  the  essential 
distinction  between  sinners  and  saints.  If  ministers  can  but 
make  their  people  understand  this  distinction  in  its  nature,  and 
in  its  connection  with  other  first  principles  of  the  gospel,  they 
will  be  able  to  guard  themselves  against  all  fatal  errors  and  fl» 
fallacious  arguments,  which  may  be  used  to  support  them.  1^ 
is  of  little  avail  for  ministers  to  preach  against  errorists,  "Ao 
are  under  strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie,  and  who  care  not 
what  is  said  against  themselves;  but  they  do  care  for  whi* 
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ministers  preftch  to  their  own  pe(^le.  For  they  are  afraid  of  a. 
people  well  indoctrinated,  who  are  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  erroneous  novices.  Ministers  can  do  nothing  more 
i»ffectual  to  guard  their  people  against  corrupters,  than  to  iowStk 
tiiem  plainly  the  principal  doctrines  of  Christianity.  And  tiiis 
indeed  is  the  very  way  they  are  required  to  watch  and  guard 
their  flocks  against  those  who  wish  to  scatter  and  destroy  them. 
Gk>d  requires  them  to  take  forth  the  precious  from  the  vile,  that 
they  may  be  as  his  mouth ;  and  to  teach  them  the  difference  be- 
tween the  holy  and  unholy ;  or  the  distinction  between  truth 
and  error.  So  long  as  they  do  this,  they  may  hope  £6r  a  divine 
blessing  to  attend  their  labors  and  instructions.  And  we  know, 
ttiat  so  long  as  ministers  in  general  through  New  England  did 
continue  orthodox,  and  inculcate  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  they  did  keep  their  churches  and  congr^ations  from 
great  and  fatal  errors.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  so  many  stand- 
lu'd-bearers  fainting  in  this  day  of  danger,  when  the  enemy  are 
coming  in  like  a  flood. 

5.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  bow  the  people  may 
easily  discover  the  real  sentiments  of  ministers  by  their  preach- 
ing. They  often  complain  that  they  cannot  know,  by  their 
preaching,  what  the  sentiments  of  ministers  are.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  that  many  do  mean  to  conceal  their  real  sentiments. 
But  every  method  they  take  to  conceal  their  sentiments,  serves 
to  discover  them  to  every  orthodox  and  judicious  hetu^r ;  be- 
eause  it  is  much  easier  to  determine  what  their  real  sentiments 
are,  by  what  they  do  not  preach,  t'Ban  by  what  they  do  preach, 
"they  may  preach  about  every  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  about 
every  Christian  virtue,  and  about  every  moral  evil ;  but  if  they 
never  preach  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  nor  exhilHt  the 
essential  distinction  between  saints  and  sinners,  their  hearers 
may  justly  conclude,  that  they  do  not  believe  any  of  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  Christianity,  in  their  true,  scriptural  sense. 
By  tills  criterion,  it  is  easy  to  discover  that  an  Arminian,  an  Epis- 
copalian, a  Methodist,  a  Unitarian,  or  Chaunceyan  Universalist 
is  essentially  erroneous,  in  req)ect  to  the  first  princiides  of  the 
oracles  of  Qod.  Though  these  difierent  denominations  some- 
times use  Scripture  expressions  and  say  some  very  good  things, 
yet  they  never  preadi  the  doctrine  of  total  dq)ravity,  nor  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration,  nor  the  doctrine  cf  personal  dection 
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to  eternal  life,  in  a  clear,  scriptural  manner ;  and  by  this  do- 
ficiencj  in  tbeit  preaching,  they  show  to  all  who  observe  it,  that 
they  really  maintain  some  erroneous  opinions  upon  these  gretii 
and  important  subjects.     But  people  are  not  half  so  apt  to 
observe  what  preachers  do  not  say,  as  what  they  do  say.    And 
to  this  it  is  principally  owing,  that  heterodox  preachers  are 
supposed  to  be  orthodox ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  orthodox 
preachers  are  known  by  what  they  do  say,  and  not  merely  by 
what  they  do  not  say.    No  man,  who  plainly  preaches  the  doe- 
trines  of  total  depravity,  of  special  grace,  of  election,  and  of 
reprobation,  is  ever  taken  to  be  an  Arminian,  or  MeUiodist,  or 
Unitarian,  or  Universalist.    If  people,  therefore,  would  take  as 
much  notice  of  what  ministers  do  not  say,  as  of  what  they  do 
say,  they  would  seldom  be  at  a  loss  to  form  a  very  correct  judg- 
ment concerning  the  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy  of  any  of  the 
preachers  they  hear.    They  could  not,  indeed,  always  deter- 
mine the  shades  of  difference  between  one  orthodox  preacher 
and  another;   but  they  could  easily  determine  the  essential 
difference  between  any  orthodox  and  heterodox  preacher.    Let 
orthodox  ministers  discourse  upon  what  subject  they  may,  they 
rarely  fail  to  bring  into  view,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  total 
depravity,  or  the  essential  difference  between  saints  and  sinners; 
but  let  lieterodox  ministers  discourse  upon  what  subject  they 
will,  they  scarcely  ever  fail  to  keep  this  distinction  out  of  sight 
Ministers  are  to  blame,  if  they  mean  to  conceal  their  sentiments 
in  their  preaching ;  and  people  are  to  blame,  if  they  do  not 
discover  tlieir  sentiments,  whether  they  mean  to  discover  them 
or  not ;  for  there  is  one  plain,  easy  way  by  which  they  may  and 
ought  to  do  it. 

6.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  there  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  good  preaching  in  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time, 
a  great  want  of  good  preaching.  This  was  the  case  in  Christ's 
day ;  the  preachers  said  a  great  many  things  which  they  ought 
to  say,  but  omitted  to  say  many  things  of  more  importancei 
which  they  ought  to  have  said.  And  this  is  the  case  at  the 
present  day  in  every  part  of  the  Christian  world.  Preachers 
are  extremely  numerous ;  and  they  all,  perhaps,  preach  sona 
things  which  are  true,  useful,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  preached. 
But  alas !  how  many  preach  what  they  ought  not  to  preach, 
and  neglect  or  refuse  to  preach  what  ought  to  be  preached! 
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The  time  was,  when  fhe  ministers  in  this  country,  all  believed 
and  preached  the  same  things.  They  preached  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity,  and  the  various  important  doctrines  which  flow 
from  it.  They  distingidshed  saints  from  sinners,  by  the  same 
appellations  by  which  they  are  distinguished  in  the  Bible.  They 
applied  the  promises  of  the  gospel  to  saints  only,  and  its  threat- 
enings  to  sinners  only,  and  its  invitations  and  commands  to  all 
without  exceptioii.  But  has  not  this  mode  of  preaching  become 
very  unfashionable  at  the  present  day  ?  How  many  ministers 
do  not  take  forth  the  precious  from  the  vile,  nor  cause  their 
hearers  to  see  and  feel  the  difierence !  They  leave  their  people 
to  apply  the  promises  or  threatenings  of  the  gospel  to  themselves, 
without  teachmg  them  to  whom  they  belong ;  and  can  it  be 
thought  strange  if  they  misapply  them  ?  In  this  way,  a 
great  deal  of  good  preaching  is  spoiled  and  worse  than  spoiled, 
by  the  mere  want  of  a  better  mode  of  preaching,  which  would 
give  meaning  and  energy  to  every  divine  truth. 

Rnally :  This  subject  calls  upon  saints  to  walk  worthy  of 
their  high  and  holy  calling.  They  are  called  the  precious,  the 
holy,  the  godly,  the  excellent  of  the  earth.  These  appellations 
imply,  that  they  have  that  love  to  God,  that  repentance  of  sins, 
that  faith  in  Christ,  and  that  series  of  pure,  holy,  heavenly 
affections,  of  which  sinners  are  entirely  destitute.  It  becomes 
them  to  exhibit  and  maintain  the  truth,  the  reality,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  doctrines  according  to  godliness,  which  they 
profess  to  believe  and  love.  God  has  given  them  a  new  heart 
and  a  new  spirit,  made  them  partakers  of  his  own  nature,  and 
entitled  them  to  the  blessings  of  his  own  kingdom.  And  since 
he  has  so  highly  distinguished  them,  they  ought  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  the  men,  the  manners,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
world.  He  has  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light, 
that  they  might  be  the  light  of  the  world  and  the  salt  of  the 
earth.  By  living  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  con- 
tending earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  they 
may  be  happily  instrumental,  in  turning  sinners  from  the  error 
of  their  ways,  and  saving  their  souls  from  death.  This  is  a  pow- 
erful motive,  which  ought  to  quicken  and  animate  them  to  be 
steadfast  and  unmovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
liord,  knowing  that  their  labor  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

you  I.  23 
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raSACBMD  At  THB  DnTALLikTIOV  OV   BBT.  OALTXV  TAMK^  J>,  D.,  TO  TBB   TASTOUL 
OHABQB  or  THB  EYAMOBUOAI*  CHUBCB  IV  nOUOBTOVy  J>BCB]fBXB  18,  IM. 


Th«  pfopliM  thftt  hatfi  a  drtami  let  Um  ttU  a  drMm;  and  h*  that  liafli  my  wofd,  kt  him 
tptak  inf  word  IkMiftaif.  What  is  th*  chaff  to  tha  whaatT  aaith  tha  &oid.-lffa- 
Biiahttst8L 

In  Jeremiah's  day,  there  were  many  false  teachers,  who  pre- 
sumed to  preach  their  own  dreams  and  delusions,  under  pro- 
tence  of  preaching  divine  truth.  This  was  highly  displeasing 
to  God,  who  first  reproves  such  deceivers  for  their  criminal  pre- 
sumption, and  then  admonishes  those  whom  he  had  actoallj 
authorized  to  speak  his  word,  to  speak  it  faithfully.  ^'  The 
prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell  a  dream ;  and  he  that 
hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully.  What 
is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ?  saith  the  Lord.''  What  was  called 
prophesying  under  the  Old  Testament,  is  called  preaching  under 
the  J^ew.  Noah  was  a  prophet  and  preacher.  And  the  apostle 
uses  the  term  prophesying,  to  denote  preaching.  The  q»rit 
of  the  text,  therefore,  warrants  us  to  say, 

That  every  minister  ought  to  preach  the  word  of  God  faith- 
fully. To  illustrate  this  plain  and  practical  subject,  I  shall 
first  explain  this  ministerial  duty,  and  then  enforce  the  practice 
of  it 

In  pursuing  the  method  proposed,  I  can  hardly  fiul  of  saying 
the  same  things  which  have  often  been  said,  and  often  been 
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better  said  before;  but  which  those  who  give  and  receire 
religious  instruction  can  scarcely  hear  too  often.  To  preach 
the  word  of  Gk)d  faithfdUy  implies, 

1.  That  a  minister  understands  it.  This  is  suggested  in  the 
text  ^*  He  Ihat  halh  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word  faithful- 
ly." By  having  tiie  word  of  Gk)d,  is  meant  having  the  knowl- 
edge of  it,  in  distinction  from  having  a  dream,  or  a  mere  imag- 
inary idea  of  divine  truth.  It  is  impossible  that  a  minister 
should  preach  the  word  of  Gk)d  fiuthfully  wilhout  knowing 
what  it  is.  Gould  the  apostles,  who  were  sent  into  the  world 
to  preach  the  gospel,  have  fulfilled  their  duty,  if  they  had  not 
understood  the  gospA  whidi  they  were  commanded  to  preach  ? 
The  word  of  Ood  contains  a  complete  system  of  religion,  which 
is  entirely  different  from  every  false  scheme  ever  devised  by 
man.  To  pr^u^h  the  word  of  God  is  to  explain  and  inculcate 
the  very  scheme  of  reli^on  which  he  has  revealed,  and  which 
never  could  have  been  known  had  he  not  revealed  it.  But 
who  can  do  Uiis  without  understanding  what  he  has  revealed  ? 
It  is  true  that  a  perfect  knowledge  of  every  text  in  the  Bible  is 
not  necessary,  in  order  to  preach  the  word  of  Ood  faithfully. 
No  man  does,  nor  perhaps  ever  will,  possess  such  a  imiversal 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  But  yet  a  clear,  a  just 
and  general  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of 
Gk>d,  is  necessary  to  qualify  a  preacher  for  the  fiaithfiil  discharge 
of  his  duty.  A  novice,  who  is  unskilftil  in  the  word  of  right- 
eousness, is  expressly  forbidden  to  preadi  the  gospel.  Min- 
isters must  have  the  word  of  God  in  their  understandings  as 
well  as  in  thdr  hearts,  in  order  to  be  able  and  faithful  instruct- 
ors of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity. 

2.  They  must  not  only  understand  the  word  of  God,  but  know 
that  tiiey  understand  it.  ^^  He  that  hath  a  dream,"  saith  the 
Lord,  ^  let  him  tell  a  dream,"  and  not  pretend  it  is  my  word ; 
^^  and  he  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word ; "  and 
speak  it  as  mine,  and  not  as  his  own.  But  if  ministers  do  not 
know  that  they  imderstand  the  word  of  (}od,  how  can  they, 
with  propriety  and  sincerity,  preach  his  word  as  his  word  ?  To 
do  tills  would  be  daring  presumption.  There  is,  however,  no 
occasion  of  their  ever  being  guilty  of  this  presumption ;  for  if 
they  do  understand  the  word  of  God,  they  may  know  that  they 
nnderstand  it.    The  Bible  contains  a  plain  and  consistent  sys- 
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tern  of  diyine  truths,  which  have  a  plam,  consistent,  and  impor- 
tant meaning.  This  is  true  of  the  Scriptures  in  general,  and  g[ 
detached  passages  in  particular.  So  that  those  who  search  the 
writings  of  the  inspired  penmen  with  attention  and  impartiality^ 
may  know  the  mind  of  Qod  in  respect  to  the  great  and  esseih 
tial  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  To  suppose  the  contrary,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Bible  is  a  sealed  book,  and  of  no  use  to  those  for 
whose  spiritual  and  eternal  good  it  was  designed.  It  must  be 
allowed  then,  that  ministers  may  imderstand  the  word  of  (}od, 
and  may  know  that  they  understand  it.  It  is  true  that  a  man 
may  know  a  certain  truth,  and  yet  not  know  that  he  knows  it; 
but  the  reason  is,  that  he  does  not  see  the  whole  eyidence  whidi 
supports  it.  But  the  preachers  of  Qie  gospel  should  haye  such 
a  clear  and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  evidences  in  support  of 
the  gospel  and  of  what  it  contains,  as  to  know  that  they  under- 
stand it.  The  primitive  preachers  of  the  gospel  knew  that  Aey 
knew,  not  only  the  inspiration  but  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel* 
They  could  say,  "We  believe,  and  therefore  speak."  They 
could  confidently  declare  that  tiiey  did  not  preach  cunniogly 
devised  fables.  Paul  could  assure  his  hearers  that  he  did  not 
come  to  them  with  excellency  of  speech,  (xt  of  wisdom,  but  de- 
claring the  testimony  of  Gk)d  ;  for  he  determined  to  know  noth- 
ing among  them,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.  If  mia- 
isters  do  not  understand,  and  know  that  they  understand  the 
gospel,  how  can  they  preach  the  preaching  which  Qod  bids  them? 
or  how  can  they  be  fSsiithful  to  Gk)d,  or  to  their  people,  or  to 
themselves?  He  that  hath  a  dream  may  tell  a  dream ;  but  he 
that  does  not  know  that  he  knows  the  word  of  God,  cannot 
preach  it  faithfully  as  the  word  of  GoA. 

8.  Fidelity  requires  ministers  to  preach  the  word  of  God 
fully.  No  other  book  has  been  so  often  and  so  grossly  cur- 
tailed, distorted  and  perverted,  as  the  Bible.  It  has  been  read, 
criticized,  explained,  and  preached  upon,  in  a  detached  and  d^ 
sultory  manner,  without  a  due  regard  to  its  connection  and  har- 
mony, which  runs  through  the  whole.  But  fidelity  requires 
ministers  to  preach  the  word  of  God  fully,  and  lay  open  the 
great  system  of  doctrines  contained  in  it.  The  apostle  Paul 
declares,  that  he  did  not  preach  the  gospel  in  a  partial  and  sa^* 
perficial  manner,  nor  shun  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God4 
And  if  we  look  into  his  epistles,  we  shall  find  that  he  developed 
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tiie  great  plan  of  salvation,  as  devised  by  Ood  the  Father ;  as 
executed  by  God  the  Son ;  and  as  applied  by  God  the  Holy 
Ghost.  He  explained  the  distinot  offices  and  operations  of  the 
ever  blessed  Trinity,  in  creating,  redeeming,  and  governing  the 
world.  Of  course,  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees ; 
the  doctrine  of  human  depravity ;  the  doctrine  of  vicarious 
atonement ;  and  the  doctrine  of  divine  agency  in  preparing  all 
mankind  for  their  future  and  final  destination.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  ministers  can  preach  the  word  of  Gk)d  faithfully,  un- 
less they  preach  it  in  such  a  full  and  comprehensive  manner. 
Though  they  should  preach  upon  every  text  in  the  Bible,  yet  if 
they  should  omit,  or  but  cursorily  mention  the  primary  truths  of 
the  gospel,  they  would  not  preach  it  fully.  God  is  to  be  clearly 
and  justiy  seen  and  known  only  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
No  part  of  his  character,  and  no  part  of  his  conduct  can  be 
properly  understood,  or  described,  detached  from  his  ultimate 
end  in  the  creation  and  redemption  of  the  world.  If  the  word 
of  God  itself  be  profitable,  then  all  its  doctrines  and  duties  are 
profitable ;  and  ought  to  be  explained  and  inculcated  in  their 
nature,  connection,  extent,  and  importance.  It  is  strange,  in- 
deed, that  any  suiq)06e  that  the  best  way  of  preaching  the 
gospel  is  to  inculcate  its  duties,  and  pass  over  its  doctrines  in 
silence.  This  is  so  &r  from  preaching  the  whole  gospel,  that 
it  is  not  preaching  half  of  it ;  nor  even  any  part  of  it.  There 
can  be  no  gospel  duties,  detached  from  gospel  doctrines.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  indispensable  duty  of  ministers  to  exhibit  the 
whole  gospel,  and  illustrate  as  fully  as  possible  all  its  doctrines 
and  duties  in  their  proper  order,  connection,  and  full  extent. 

4.  They  must  preach  the  word  of  God  plainly,  as  well  as 
fully.  It  is  m(»re  difficult,  as  well  as  more  important,  to  preach 
plainly,  than  many  are  apt  to  imagine.  They  should  always 
preach  so  as  to  be  understood ;  but  they  cannot  be  understood 
by  the  great  minority  of  their  hearers,  imless  they  use  proper 
words,  arranged  in  tiieir  usual,  natural,  and  proper  order.  The 
language  of  the  sacred  writers  is  at  once  pure,  simple,  ener- 
getic, and  plain  to  the  least,  and  pleasing  to  the  most  cultivated 
minds.  Christ  preached  as  he  conversed,  with  peculiar  perspi- 
cuity. Paul  imitated  his  example.  He  said  he  had  rather 
Bpeak  five  words  which  were  easy  to  be  understood,  and  edify- 
ing to  c<munon  Christians,  than  ten  thousand  which  they  could 
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not  understand,  and  which  could  do  them  no  good.     Bat  there 
is  a  plainness  of  method,  as  weU  as  of  language,  whidi  is  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  preach  instructirely  and  faithfully.    Preach- 
ers may  use  plain  words,  and  yet  throw  their  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents together  in  such  a  desultory  and  irregular  manner,  that 
it  will  be  very  difficult  for  any  to  catch  their  meaning.    No 
man  can  speak  intelligibly  to  any  audience,  without  preyioiisly 
proposing  in  his  own  mind  some  definite  subject,  and  some 
definite  mode  of  treating  it.    Though  Fenelcm  and  some  oth^ 
celebrated  writers  on  public  speaking,  recommend  a  ccmcealed 
method,  and  reprobate  the  practice  of  mentioning  the  leading 
topics  and  general  divisions  of  a  discourse,  yet  this  seems  cal- 
cidated  to  excite  attention,  more  than  to  convey  in8tmcti<m. 
The  perspicuity  or  transparency  of  a  discourse  principalfy  de- 
pends upon  a  lucid  order  and  natural  arrangement  of  ideas. 
And  for  this  reason,  it  seems  proper  that  the  preacher  should 
expressly  mention  his  main  design,  and  the  method  in  which 
he  intends  to  accomplish  it.     This  will  greatly  assist  his  hearers 
in  understanding  and  retaining  his  discourse.    Allowing  Fene- 
lon  to  be  correct,  in  representing  the  whole  business  of  the 
preacher  to  consist  in  proving,  painting,  and  moving  the  pas- 
sions ;  still  the  best  way  to  efiect  all  these  purposes  in  the  same 
discourse  is  to  divide  it  naturally,  and  to  mention  Ihe  beads 
distinctly.    This  is  evidently  the  best  method  in  a  didactic  dis- 
course.   And  when  a  subject  is  of  a  more  practical  nature,  it  is 
no  less  necessary  to  observe  a  strict  order  and  connection 
through  the  whole.     It  is  a  question  whether  it  ever  be  proper 
to  neglect  or  conceal  a  method  in  treating  upon  any  subject 
whatever,  since  every  subject  ought  to  be  treated  plainly  and 
instructively.    Tliere  is  no  point,  perhaps,  in  which  preachers 
are  more  apt  to  fail,  especially  at  the  present  day,  than  in  the 
want  of  perspicuity.     Some  seem  fond  of  preaching  inmie- 
thodically,  that  they  may  more  smoothly  and  imperceptibly  pass 
over,  or  but  slightiy  touch  upon,  the  most  important  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  which  require  explanation  and  proof.  Such  super- 
ficial preaching  is  better  suited  to  please  than  to  instruct.    But 
Paul  avoided  all  art  and  disguise  in  preaching.     "  We  have," 
says  he,  "  renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty ;  not  walk- 
ing in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully ; 
but,  by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  commending  oursdves  to 
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every  man's  consGience  in  the  sight  of  God."  So  that,  as  he 
adds,  '^  If  our  gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost." 
This  example  all  will  follow,  who  mean  to  preach  the  gospel 
plainly  and  fiuthfttlly,  for  their  own  sake,  and  for  the  good  of, 
iheir  people. 

5.  Fidelity  requires  ministers  to  preach,  the  gospel  in  its 
purity  and  simplicity.  They  have  no  right  to  mix  their  own 
crude  and  confounded  opinions  with  the  revealed  truths,  which 
they  are  commanded  to  deliver.  The  teachers  under  the  law 
were  addicted  to  corrupt  the  pure  word  of  God  by  their  idle 
dreams  and  vain  conceits.  This  is  plainly  intimated  in  the 
text.  '^  He  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  teU  a  dream ;  and  he 
that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully.  What 
is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ?  saith  the  Lord."  Truth  mixed  with 
error,  is  like  wheat  mixed  with  chaff;  and  every  one  knows 
that  wheat  is  totally  unfit  for  use  until  it  is  separated  from  the 
chaff.  Truth  mixed  with  error  is  often  more  dangerous  than 
mere  error  alone.  There  was  nothing  which  Christ  more  se- 
verely reproved  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  for,  than  their  mix- 
ing truth  with  error  in  their  false  glosses  and  gross  perversion 
of  Scripture.  They  explained  away  the  important  truths  of 
the  BiUe,  and  palmed  their  own  dreams  and  imaginations  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people,  instead  of  teaching  the  pure  command- 
ments of  God.  Soon  after  Christian  churches  were  planted, 
there  arose  false  teachers,  who  mixed  the  absurd  opinions  of 
the  heathen  philosophers  with  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
This  gave  occasion  to  the  apostle  to  exhort  Timothy  and  Titus, 
not  to  give  heed  to  fables  and  endless  genealogies ;  but  to  shun 
profane  and  vain  babblings  and  opposition  of  science,  falsely  so 
called.  The  same  practice  of  corrupting  the  word  of  God,  still 
continues  and  prevails  in  the  Christian  world.  How  many  set 
up  reason  as  their  infallible  guide  in  explaining  Scripture,  and 
doubt  or  deny  every  doctrine,  wliich  they  imagine  does  not 
agree  with  that  fiEdse  standard !  Upon  this  ground  they  deny 
the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
divine  nature,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees,  the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  the  doctrine  of  special  grace  in  the  renovation  of 
the  heart,  and  many  other  plain.  Scripture  doctrines.  But  Paul 
vindicates  himself  and  the  other  apostles  from  thus  corruf ting 
the  gospel.    "  We  are  not  as  many  which  corrupt  the  word  of 
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God ;  but  as  of  siBoerity,  but  as  of  Qoiy  m  the  si^t  of  Ood 
speak  we  in  Christ."  It  is  essential  to  fidelity  in  preaching 
divine  truths,  to  preach  them  in  their  primitive  purity  and  siin- 
plicity,  as  they  lie  in  the  word  of  Ood»  without  disguising,  ob- 
scuring, or  explaining  them  away. 

6.  It  belongs  to  the  office  of  those  who  preach  the  word  of 
Crod,  to  defend  it  against  its  open  enemies.    The  gospd  has 
never  failed  to  meet  with  opposition  from  men  of  corrupt  mmds. 
It  is  the  part  of  faithfid  ministers  to  guard  it  against  the  attacks 
of  its  most  bold  and  subtie  opposers.    They  are  set  for  the  de> 
fence  of  the  gospel ;  and  charged,  in  meekness  to  instruct  thoce 
who  oppose  themselves,  if  Ood  peradventure  will  give  them 
repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth.  And  to  hold  fast 
the  fiEiithful  word,  that  by  sound  doctrine,  they  may  both  exhort 
and  convince  gainsayers,  whose  mouths  must  be  stopped.    It  is 
the  duty  of  private  Christians,  and  much  more  of  ministers,  to 
^^  contend  eamestiy  for  the  fieiith,  which  was  once  delivered  unto 
the  saints."    A  great  part  of  the  preaching  of  the  prophets,  and 
of  Christ's  preaching,  was  pointed  against  those  who  maintained 
and  propagated  false  doctrines.   Paul  preached  with  great  plain- 
ness and  severity  against  the  enemies  and  perverters  <^  the 
gospel.    ^'  1  marvel,"  says  he  to  the  Galatians,  ^'  that  ye  are  so 
soon  removed  from  him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of  Christ, 
unto  another  gospel ;  whidi  is  not  another ;  but  there  be  some 
that  trouble  you,  and  would  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ    But 
though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  gospel 
unto  you — let  him  be  accursed."     It  is  as  necessary,  that 
preachers  should  oppose  error,  as  that  they  should  explain  and 
inculcate  truth.    And  therefore  fidelity  requires  them  to  defend 
the  gospel  against  all  the  prejudices,  objections,  and  opposition 
of  gainsayers ;  and  against  all  the  artifices  and  sophistical  rea- 
sonings of  those,  who  lie  in  wait  to  deceive.    I  must  add, 

7.  That  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  gospel  necessarily  in- 
cludes godly  sincerity.  It  has  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness 
of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe.  He  employs  ministers 
as  instruments  to  carry  on  his  gracious  purpose.  They  cannot 
be  faithful  in  their  work,  unless  they  sincerely  seek  the  gi^ 
end  which  he  is  seeking  by  their  ministry.  The  apostles  pos- 
sessed that  pure,  disinterested  love  to  G^d  and  man,  which  the 
gospel  they  preached  ei\joined  and  inspired.    ^'  For,''  say  thejTy 
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"we  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord;  and 
ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake."  And,  "  as  we  were 
allowed  of  God  to*  be  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel,  even  so  we 
speak ;  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God,  who  trieth  our  hearts." 
Every  preacher  ought  feelingly  to  say,  what  Paul  says  of  him- 
self. ^'  Though  I  speak  with  tibe  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge;  and  though  I 
have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not 
charity,  I  am  nothing."  Christ  requires  those  to  love  him  su- 
premely, whom  he  employs  to  feed  his  sheep  and  lambs. 

I  now  proceed  as  proposed, 

n.  To  enforce  the  practice  of  that  ministerial  fidelity,  which 
has  been  explained. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  God  expressly  commands  those  who 
preach  his  word  to  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
<^  The  prophet  that  hath  a  dream,  let  him  tell  a  dream ;  and  he 
that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully.  What 
is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ?  saith  the  Lord."  When  he  sent 
Jeremiah  to  deliver  his  messages  to  his  people,  he  said,  "  Gird 
up  thy  loins,  and  arise,  and  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  com- 
mand thee ;  be  not  dismayed  at  their  faces,  lest  I  confound  thee 
before  them."  He  said  to  Ezekiel,  whom  he  sent  to  the  same 
people,  ^'  Thou  shalt  speak  my  words  unto  them,  whether  they 
will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear."  Our  Lord  after  his 
resurrection,  addressed  his  aposfles,  and  through  them  all  suc- 
ceeding ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  these  ever  memorable  words : 
"  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 
Paul  solemnly  enjoins  it  upon  Timothy  to  be  faithful  in  his 
ministerial  office.  ^<  I  charge  thee,  before  God,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his 
appearing  and  kingdom,  preach  the  word ;  be  instant  in  season, 
out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long  suffering 
and  doctrine."  The  commands  which  God  has  laid  upon  his 
ministers  to  preach  his  word  faithfully,  are  clothed  with  infinite 
authority ;  which  they  cannot  disobey,  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  just  displeasure  of  their  supreme  and  final  Judge. 
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2.  In  the  next  place,  it  concerns  them  to  consider,  that  thej 
have  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  be  faithful  in  their  sacred 
office.  They  have  publicly  professed  before  the  world,  timt 
they  desire  the  office  of  a  bishop,  and  to  have  the  goq>el  com- 
mitted to  their  trust.  By  accepting  this  trust,  they  have  laid 
themselves  under  peculiar  obligations  to  be  faithful  stewards  of 
the  mysteries  of  God.  Having  vowed  to  the  Lord,  they  have 
no  right  to  go  back.  They  have  pledged  themselves  to  preadi 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  tiie  truth.  If  they 
feed  their  people  with  chaff,  instead  of  wheat,  they  cannot  tui 
of  feeling  the  insupportable  pains  of  self-inconsistency,  sel& 
reproach,  and  self-condemnation.  But  it  must  be  further  ob- 
served, 

8.  That  faithful  preaching  has  a  tendency  to  save,  but  mn- 
faithful  preaching  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  eouls  of  men. 
God  himself  expressly  declares  this  to  be  true.  Speaking  of 
the  false  prophets,  he  says,  ^'  If  they  had  stood  in  my  counsel, 
and  had  caused  my  people  to  hear  my  words,  then  they  should 
have  turned  them  from  their  evil  way,  and  from  the  evil  of  their 
doings."  ^^  Behold,  I  am  against  them  that  prophesy  fidse 
dreams  —  therefore  tiiey  shall  not  profit  this  people  at  all,  saitii 
the  Lord."  If  ministers  preach  the  word  of  God  fidthfully, 
they  may  hope  to  be  instrumental  of  their  salvation ;  but  if 
they  are  unfaithful,  and  teach  them  error,  instead  of  truth,  they 
may  expect  to  be  instrumental  of  involving  tiiem  in  stupidity, 
delusion  and  endless  ruin.  They  are  xmder  the  most  solemn 
responsibility  to  God,  and  to  their  people,  whose  souls  are  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  and  whose  eternal  interests  are  in  a 
measure  suspended  upon  their  faithfulness,  or  unfaithfulness. 
But  if  they  are  faithful,  they  may  adopt  the  grateful  and  tri- 
umphant language  of  the  apostie :  ^  Now  thanks  be  unto  God, 
which  always  causeth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh 
manifest  the  savor  of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place.  For 
we  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved, 
and  in  them  that  perish."  Such  are  the  solemn  and  weighty 
motives  to  ministerial  fidelity. 

It  now  remains  to  improve  the  subject. 

1.  If  preaching  the  gospel  faithfully  includes  so  much  as  has 
been  represented,  then  ministers  have  a  very  arduous  and  labo- 
rious work  to  perform*    This  I  know  is  generally  allowed,  but 
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not  80  genarallj  believed.  Not  a  few  are  ready  to  imagine,  and 
aometimes  apt  to  say,  that  ministers  have  an  easy  task,  and  liya 
an  idle  life.  But  neither  of  these  things  is  true  of  ftdthful  min* 
isters.  If  they  must  understand  the  gospel ;  if  they  must  know 
they  understand  it ;  if  they  must  preach  it  plainly  and  exten* 
sively ;  if  they  must  preach  it  in  its  purity,  without  any  mix* 
ture  of  error ;  if  they  must  preach  it  defensively  and  sincerely; 
then  their  work  is  not  only  important  to  themselves  and  othersi 
but  extremely  arduous  and  laborious.  It  requires  much  read- 
ing and  much  thinking,  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  the  gospel, 
and  that  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  that  knowledge 
of  the  various  ways  of  preaching,  and  affecting  the  human  heart, 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  preach  plainly,  instructively,  and 
impressively.  Though  the  Bible  affords  them  abundant  matter 
for  their  discourses  on  both  common  and  unconmion  occasions, 
yet  it  is  very  laborious  to  select,  arrange,  and  express  divine 
truths  in  a  proper  manner.  Invention  is  the  highest  effort  of 
the  human  mind ;  and  no  persons  have  more  frequent  occasion 
for  the  exercise  of  this  mental  faculty  than  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  in  order  to  find  new  subjects  of  discourse,  and  new 
modes  of  treating  them.  It  is  easy  for  him  that  has  a  dream  to 
tell  a  dream.  It  is  easy  to  preach  superficially  about  the  Bible 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  so,  to 
bring  forth  things  new  and  old  out  of  that  treasury,  and  to  feed 
a  people  with  knowledge  and  understanding.  Many  imagine  it 
is  an  easy  thing  to  preach ;  and  to  this  it  is  owing  Uiat  we  have 
such  a  multitude  of  preachers  at  the  present  day.  It  is,  how** 
ever,  very  difficult  and  laborious  to  preach  well ;  as  all  able  and 
faithftil  ministers  find  to  be  true  by  actual  experience.  But 
besides  preaching,  they  have  a  vast  many  pastoral  services  to 
perform,  which  require  the  exercise  of  all  their  wisdom,  pru* 
dence,  zeal,  and  self-deniaL  These  are  greater  trials,  as  a 
French  author  justly  observes,  than  any  other  professional  men 
are  called  to  endure.  In  a  word,  the  public  and  private  ser- 
vices of  fiutbful  ministers  are  extremely  laborious ;  and  more 
than  enough  to  employ  all  their  time  and  all  their  abilities. 

2.  If  the  ministers  are  bound  to  preach  the  truth  and  the 
whole  truth  fidthfully,  then  they  are  bound  to  preach  against 
every  species  of  error,  whether  in  principle  or  practice.  They 
are  set  as  watchmen  to  espy  danger,  and  warn  their  people 
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against  it.  If  they  discover  any  propagating  Mae  and  daiw 
gerous  principles,  it  is  their  indispensable  duty  to  expose  and 
refute  such  errors  and  delusions;  and  to  warn  their  peoj^e 
against  them,  without  fear  or  favor  of  the  prcqmgators ;  whether 
they  are  Atheists,  Skeptics,  Deists,  Unitarians,  Arminians,  Meth- 
odists, Antinomians,  or  Universalists.  Or  if  they  find  anynto 
appear  to  be  deceiving  themselves,  by  fixing  their  hopes  of  fii- 
ture  happiness  upon  a  false  and  dangerous  foundation,  it  is  no 
less  necessary  to  deal  plainly  and  fSEuthfhlly  with  than,  and  if 
possible,  to  convince  them  of  their  error,  and  persuade  them  to 
embrace  the  truth.  Fidelity  requires  the  discharge  oi  these 
duties ;  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  perform,  without  giying 
o£fence ;  for  few  can  patiently  bear  to  have  the  soundness  (A 
their  understanding,  or  the  goodness  of  their  heart  called  in 
question,  or  the  ground  of  their  simitual  hopes  taken  awaj. 
But  if  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion  mean  to  be  fiiithfal,  tbef 
must  set  their  £eu^  as  a  flint ;  and  boldly  combat  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  the  corruptions  of  human  nature.  Jeremiah  de- 
livered the  divine  messages  fSEtithfully,  though  it  exposed  him  to 
the  general  reproach  of  the  guilty. 

8.  If  ministers  are  bound  to  preach  the  word  of  God  fidth- 
fully,  then  they  can  have  no  excuse  for  being  imfaithful.  Their 
obligations  to  fidelity  are  superior  to  all  the  reascms  they  ean 
possibly  urge  in  excuse  for  unfiedthfiilness.  If  they  plead  igno- 
rance, for  not  preaching  some  truths,  or  for  preaching  some 
errors ;  this  will  not  excuse  them.  For  they  are  bound  to  know 
the  truth,  and  to  know  that  they  know  it.  Therefore,  tbej 
must  be  inexcusable  for  preaching  what  they  do  not  know ;  and 
for  not  preaching  what  they  do  know.  If  they  jdead  that  fideli^ 
would  injure  their  personid  interest ;  this  will  not  excuse  them 
for  unfaithfulness.  For  they  have  no  right  to  employ  thmr  time 
or  strength  or  talents  in  pursuing  any  business,  or  promoting 
any  interest,  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  work  of  the  ministrj, 
which  they  have  solemnly  engaged  to  perform  fSEuthfully.  If 
they  plead  opposition  to  the  truth ;  this  will  not  excuse  them 
for  neglecting  to  preach  it.  It  is  their  duty  to  disregard  or  over- 
come opposition,  and  to  continue  preaching  the  truth,  whetter 
men  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear.  The  commands 
of  Gk>d,  their  own  engagements,  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  create  obligations  to  fidelity,  paramount  to 
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all  jposaible  excuses  for  ualaithfulneBs.  in  ibe  sight  of  Qod  aojd 
mm, 

4.  If  ministeis  ore  bound  to  preach  the  word  of  Ood  faith- 
fully, then  thej  ought  not  be  afraid  to  preach  it  faithfullj. 
Their  greatest  danger  lies  in  neglecting,  and  not  in  doing  their 
dutj.  The  word  which  they  preach  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
and  if  ri^tly  wielded  can  disarm  the  enemies  of  tx'uth.  So 
long  as  they  preach  the  truth  in  love,  they  may  safely  confide 
in  the  promised  presence  and  protection  of  Christ.  But  if  they 
are  unfaithful,  they  have  just  reason  to  fear ;  for  this  will  arm 
both  God  and  man  against  them.  Though  they  may  expect 
that  impenitent  sinners  and  backsliding  Christians  will  be  of- 
fended, but  if  they  preach  plainly,  and  reprore,  rebuke,  and  ex- 
hort them  £Euthfully  ;  yet  the  firowns  of  such  persons  are  better 
than  their  smiles,  and  less  to  be  feared.  For  their  disapproba- 
tion will  sooner  or  later  turn  into  approbation.  They  will  be 
constrained  to  approve  of  that  faithfulness,  which  was  intended 
and  calculated  to  promote  their  highest  good. ,  Many  such  in- 
stances have  been  known,  under  the  faithful  preaching  of  the 
gospel.  When  the  enemies  of  the  truth  become  cordially  i-ec^ 
onciled  to  it,  they  never  fiedl  to  be  reconciled  to  those  who  plain- 
ly and  faithfully  preach  it.  But  if  they  cannot  gain  the  appro- 
bation of  their  hearts,  they  may  gain  the  approbation  of  their 
consciences  in  favor  of  their  faithfulness,  by  putting  this  point- 
ed question  to  them:  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God 
to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye."  Fidelity 
to  Gk)d  will  banish  the  fear  of  man,  which  bringeth  a  snare. 
Let  us,  therefore,  my  brethren,  make  ihe  Lord  himself  our  fear 
and  our  dread,  and  then  we  may  hope  that  his  grace  will  be 
sufficient  for  us,  and  his  strength  be  made  perfect  in  our  weak- 
ness ;  and  through  his  strengthening  us,  we  may  do  all  that  he 
has  commanded  us. 

Finally:  The  whole  current  of  this  discourse  naturally  leads 
us  to  believe,  that  God  highly  fevors  those  to  whom  he  sends 
able  and  fiuthful  ministers.  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  and 
the  light  of  the  world,  and  one  of  the  richest  blessings  he  ever 
bestowed  upon  mankind.  As  such  he  esteems  them,  and  prom- 
ises to  give  them  to  his  people.  "  I  will  give  you  pastors  accord- 
ing to  mine  heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with  knowledge  and 
understanding."    Wherever  God  sends  his  faithful  ministers, 
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there  is  ground  to  hope  tiiat  he  will  be  with  them,  assist  them 
in  their  great  and  good  work,  and  crown  their  labors  with  de- 
sired success.  Though  he  has  lately  called  away  from  this 
Church  and  religious  Society,  a  faithful  minister  as  we  suppose, 
yet  he  has  not  forgotten  or  forsaken  them ;  for  he  is  this  day 
about  to  send  them  a  pastor,  whose  piety,  ability,  and  fidelity 
have  been  long  known  and  highly  esteemed.  He  is  opening  a 
bright  and  promising  prospect  before  the  eyes  of  this  little  flock; 
and  providentially  indicating  his  gracious  design,  that  they  shall 
not  suffer  a  famine  of  the  word  ;  but  shall  be  guided,  comfort- 
ed, and  instructed,  by  one  who  shall  rightly  divide  the  word 
'  of  truth,  and  bring  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old. 
They  have,  therefore,  peculiar  reason  to  rejoice  on  this  auspi- 
cious occasion,  and  to  hope  that  they  shall  see  good  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  days  in  which  they  have  seen  evil.  But  it  be- 
hooves them  to  remember,  that  to  whom  much  has  been  given, 
of  them  much  will  be  required. 
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BEnGIOUS  BESOIimON. 


PBEACHSD  BEFORE  THE  MASSACHUSETTS    HIB8IONABT  SOCIETT,  AT  ITS  FIB8T  AKHI- 
VEBSABT,  nr  BOSTON    MAT  27,  1800. 


Bo  ye  strong  ihtmSon,  and  let  not  your  hands  be  weak :  tar  your  woxk  shall  be  rewarded, 
—a  Ohronloles  15:  7. 

There  was  such  a  peculiar  and  intimate  connection  between 
the  civil  and  religious  institutions  in  the  Hebrew  republic,  that 
the  cause  of  religion  was  necessarily  and  deeply  affected,  by 
both  the  good  and  bad  administration  of  government.  Hence 
it  became  a  proverb  in  Israel,  "When  the  righteous  are  in 
authority,  the  people  rejoice :  but  when  the  wicked  beareth  rule 
the  people  mourn."  Religion  never  failed  to  flourish  under 
the  smiles  and  patronage  of  wise  and  pious  princes ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  it  ever  fail  to  languish  and  decay  under  the 
frowns  and  opposition  of  xinwise  and  wicked  rulers.  This  in 
some  measure  appeared,  while  the  whole  house  of  Israel  were 
happily  united  in  one  civil  as  well  as  religious  community ;  but 
it  still  more  clearly  appears,  after  the  revolt  and  apostasy  of  the 
ten  tribes.  In  the  days  of  Joshua,  "  Israel  was  holiness  imto 
the  Lord,  and  the  first  fruits  of  his  increase ; "  but  after  his 
decease,  and  while  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  the  cause  of 
religion  visibly  decayed,  and  never  revived  until  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon.  While  they  were  in  the  administration 
of  government,  they  made  noble  and  successful  exertions  to 
promote  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  diffuse  a  spirit  of  vital 
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piety  among  all  classes  of  people.  But  after  Rehoboam,  the  son 
of  Solomon,  and  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  divided  the  nation, 
religion  received  a  most  fatal  blow.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
it  was  greatly  corrupted,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  it  was 
generally  neglected.  Rehoboam  and  Abijah  were  both  un- 
fiiendly  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  did  much  to  obstruct  and 
retard  its  progress.  Accordingly,  when  Asa  ascended  the  throne 
of  Judah,  he  found  religion  in  a  low  and  languishing  state. 
Ipiquity  had  long  abounded,  and  the  love  of  many  had  waxen 
cold.  But  this  deep  declension,  instead  of  weakening,  awa- 
kened his  holy  zeal,  to*  revive  the  sinking  cause  which  lay  so 
near  his  pious  heart.  His  first  sincere  and  vigorous  efibrts  in 
favor  of  religion,  were  highly  pleasing  to  the  God  of  Israel,  who 
sent  a  prophet  on  purpose  to  strengthen  his  resolution  and  per- 
severance in  accomplishing  the  good  design  which  he  had  so 
nobly  conceived,  and  so  successfully  pursued.  This  is  the 
agreeable  account  which  the  sacred  historian  gives,  of  some  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  pious  and  prosperous  reign :  ^^  So  Abijah 
slept  with  his  fathers,  —  and  Asa  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 
And  he  did  that  which  was  good  and  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  his  God ;  for  he  took  away  the  altars  of  the  strange  gods, 
and  the  high  places,  and  broke  down  the  images,  and  cut  down 
the  groves ;  and  commanded  Judah  to  seek  the  Lord  God  of 
their  fathers,  and  to  do  the  law  and  the  commandment."  After 
he  had  proceeded  so  far,  "  The  Spirit  of  Grod  came  upon  Aia- 
riah  the  son  of  Oded ;  and  he  went  out  to  meet  Asa,  and  said 
unto  him.  Hear  ye  me,  Asa,  and  all  Judah  and  Benjamin ;  the 
Lord  is  with  you,  while  ye  be  with  him ;  and  if  ye  seek  him,  he 
will  be  found  of  you ;  but  if  ye  forsake  him,  he  will  forsake 
you."  "  Be  ye  strong,  therefore,  and  let  not  your  hands  be 
weak ;  for  your  work  shall  be  rewarded."  This  seasonable  mes- 
sage from  the  God  of  Irael,  gave  new  life  and  vigor  to  Asa  and 
all  his  pious  subjects.  For  it  is  added,  "And  when  Asa 
heard  these  words,  and  the  prophecy  of  Oded  the  prophet,  he 
took  courage."  "  And  he  gathered  all  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
and  the  strangers  with  them  out  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and 
out  of  Simeon ;  for  they  fell  to  him  out  of  Israel  in  abundance, 
when  they  saw  that  the  Lord  his  God  was  with  him."  In  this 
connection,  the  words  of  our  text  naturally  suggest  this  ani- 
mating truth  to  our  present  consideration : 
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That  fli6  friends  of  God  have  good  grounds  for  unshaken 
resolution  in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion. 

To  set  this  subject  in  a  proper  light,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show, 

I.  That  resoluticm  is  necessary  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
religion. 

II.  That  the  friends  of  God  have  good  ground  to  be  bold 
and  zealous  in  promoting  such  a  noble  and  important  design, 

I.  Let  us  consider  the  necessity  of  resolution  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  religion. 

Resolution  is  the  essence  of  that  mental  strength,  which 
gives  energy  to  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  body  and  mind. 
It  is  composed  of  love,  zeal  and  confidence,  which  are  the  most 
operative  aflFections  of  the  human  heart.  When  a  man  has  con- 
ceived a  design  which  engages  his  supreme  affection,  which  en- 
grosses his  whole  attention,  and  which  he  firmly  believes  he  is 
capable  of  executing,  he  then  feels  a  strong  resolution  to  call 
forth  all  his  latent  powers  into  vigorous  exercise,  to  accomplish 
the  object  of  his  wishes.  Such  resolution  has  always  had  a 
principal  influence  in  affecting  all  the  great  things  which  have 
ever  been  affected  by  the  men  of  the  world.  Equal  resolution, 
though  of  a  different  kind,  is  no  less  necessary  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  religion,  than  in  promoting  any  other  great  and 
difficult  undertaking.  Men  of  piety  may  have  time  and  oppor- 
tunity, and  learning,  and  wealth,  and  power,  and  influence,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  truth,  and  yet  never  exert  themselves  in 
this  great  and  good  design,  unless  they  possess  a  firm  and  un- 
shaken resolution.  But  all  good  men,  who  have  this  noble 
quality,  are  properly  prepared  to  espouse  the  cause  of  God, 
amiidst  a  frowning  world.  Hence  the  inspired  writers  imitedly 
inculcate  resolution  as  the  principal  thing  necessary,  in  order 
to  succeed  in  promoting  the  interests  of  religion.  "Be  ye 
strong,  therefore,  and  let  not  your  hands  be  weak,"  says  the 
prophet  to  Asa  and  the  men  of  Judah,  who  were  engaged  in 
this  pious  and  important  work.  When  Jehoshaphat  visited  his 
kingdom,  and  discovered  the  prevalence  of  vice  and  irreligion, 
he  exhorted  the  proper  reformers  to  be  bold  and  zealous  in  the 
discharge  of  their  difficult  duty.  "  Behold,"  says  he,  "  Ama- 
riah  the  chief  priest  is  over  you  in  all  matters  of  the  Lord ;  also 
■the  Levites  shall  be  officers  before  you."    But  notwithstanding 
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all  this  aid  and  protection,  he  adds,  ^^  Deal  courageously,  and 
the  Lord  shall  be  with  the  good.''  When  Shecaniah,  a  bold 
and  zealous  friend  of  God,  urged  Ezra  the  priest  to  espouse  the 
sinking  cause  of  virtue  and  piety,  for  which  he  had  been  fer- 
vently praying,  he  plainly  intimated  that  resolution  was  indis- 
pensably necessarj^  to  aflFect  a  religious  reformation.  "Arise; 
for  this  matter  belongeth  unto  thee ;  we  also  will  be  with  thee ; 
be  of  good  courage,  and  do  it." 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  those  whom  God  has  em- 
ployed as  eminent  instruments  of  building  up  his  kingdom, 
we  shall  find  that  a  bold  and  persevering  spirit  was  the  most 
prominent  trait  in  their  character.  Though  Moses  was  a  man 
of  meekness,  yet  he  was  no  less  a  man  of  firnmess  and  resolu- 
tion. He  feared  not  the  wrath  of  the  king,  nor  the  frowns  of 
his  court,  nor  the  murmurs  of  the  false  and  faint-hearted  Isra- 
elites ;  but  boldly  pursued  the  cause  of  God,  in  defiance  to  the 
united  opposition  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  church.  Elijah 
displayed  peculiar  courage  and  zeal  in  appearing  on  the  Lord's 
side  and  espousing  his  cause,  at  a  time  of  general,  and,  as  he 
thought,  of  universal  declension.  He  not  only  opposed  and 
confounded  all  the  prophets  of  Baal,  but  even  dared  to  deliver 
the  message  of  God  to  Ahab,  whom  ho  knew  had  been  seeking 
his  life.  It  was  a  firm  and  unshaken  resolution,  which  enabled 
Nehemiah  to  carry  on  and  accomplish  the  work  of  God  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  opposition  to  all  the  intrigues  and  threats  of  Sanballat 
and  Tobiah,  and  their  numerous  confederates.  For,  being 
admonished  to  consult  his  personal  safety,  he  nobly  replied, 
"  Should  such  a  man  as  I  flee  ?  "  What  invincible  firmness 
did  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  discover,  when 
they  maintained  the  worship  and  glory  of  the  only  true  (Jod, 
before  the  mouth  of  the  lions'  den,  and  the  flames  of  the  burn- 
ing fiery  furnace  ?  A  bold  and  undaunted  spirit  was  the  most 
striking  lineament  in  the  character  of  John  the  Baptist,  who 
was  sent  as  a  pioneer,  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord.  The 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus  himself  was  "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah."  He  spake  with  a  courage  and  boldness  with  which 
never  man  spake.  His  undaunted  resolution  in  purging  the 
temple,  surprised  even  his  disciples,  until  they  recollected  it  was 
written, "  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up."  The 
holy  aposties  imbibed  the  bold  and  zealous  spirit  of  their  divine 
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Master,  which  rendered  them  superior  to  all  opposition,  in 
spreading  the  gospel  among  both  Jews  and  (Gentiles.  This  the 
enemies  of  truth  most  sensibly  felt,  and  most  explicitly  ac- 
knowledged. For  we  are  told,  "  When  they  saw  the  boldness 
of  Peter  and  John,  —  they  took  knowledge  of  them,  that  they 
had  been  with  Jesus."  And  when  these  two  apostles  were 
arrested  in  their  work,  they  bid  defiance  to  the  threats  of  their 
malignant  opposers,  and  made  this  solemn  appeal  to  their  con* 
sciences :  "  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken 
unto  you  more  than  unto  Gtod,  judge  ye.  For  we  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard.'*  Paul,  that 
chosen  vessel  to  bear  the  messages  of  grace  to  those  sitting  in 
the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death,  was  a  man  of  astonbhing 
resolution  and  zeal.  He  dared  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  the 
perils  of  the  wilderness.  He  attacked  the  felse  religion  and 
vain  philosophy  of  pagan  priests  and  moralists.  He  regarded 
not  the  terror  ot  tyrants,  nor  the  rage  and  violence  of  perse- 
cutors ;  but  boldly  declared  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  And 
though  his  friends  frequently  advised  tiim  to  avoid  the  dangers 
and  evils  to  which  he  exposed  himself  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
yet  his  persevering  zeal  and  resolution  would  not  sufifer  him  to 
desert  nor  neglect  the  benevolent  design  which  he  had  deter- 
mined, at  all  hazards,  to  pursue.  Hear  his  bold  and  undaunted 
language :  "  Behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  unto  Jerusalem, 
not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me  there ;  save  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city,  saving,  that  bonds 
and  afflictions  abide  me.  But  none  of  these  things  move  me, 
neither  count  1  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish 
my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  (Jod.'* 
Luther  was  raised  up  to  purge  away  the  errors  and  delusions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  spread  the  pure  truths  of  the  gospel 
through  many  of  the  states  and  kingdoms  of  Europe.  This  was  a 
most  arduous  and  dangerous  task.  Accordingly,  to  fit  him  for  his 
work,  God  inspired  him  with  a  bold,  enterprising,  unconquera- 
ble spirit  This  animated  and  supported  him  amidst  the  greatest 
labors  and  contests  that  have  ever,  perhaps,  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  individual  since  the  days  of  the  apostles.  As  Calvin  stood 
next  to  Luther  in  propagating  truth  in  opposition  to  error,  so 
next  to  that  great  reformer,  he  possessed  the  largest  share  of 
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genuine  resolution  apd  fortitude.  But  though  Zuin^us  was  a 
man  of  more  penetration  and  knowledge,  and  commanded  a 
more  eloquent  and  persuasive  pen  than  rither  Luther  or  CalviB, 
yet,  by  his  great  timidity  and  irresolution,  he  often  injured  the 
glorious  cause  which  he  sincerely  wished  to  promote.  Thus  it 
appears  from  the  experience  of  ages,  as  well  as  from  tiie  testir 
mony  of  Scripture,  that  a  pious  and  persevering  resolution  is 
indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to  propagate  the  goq)d,  and 
build  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  world.  I  now  proceed 
to  show, 

II.  That  tiie  friends  of  €k>d  have  good  grounds  for  such  unr 
shaken  resolution,  in  promoting  such  a  great  and  good  design* 
The  precept  in  the  text  is  connected  with  an  animating  promise* 
^  Be  ye  strong  thei^efore,  and  let  not  your  hands  be  weak :  for 
your  work  shall  be  rewarded."  Here  I  shall  mention  a  few  of 
the  weighty  motives  to  bold  and  vigorous  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  religion. 

1.  The  friends  of  God  have  often  been  succeeded  in  their 
sincere  attempts  to  promote  his  glory  in  the  conversion  of  sin- 
ners. He  has  been  pleased  to  allow  them  the  privilege  of 
being  workers  together  with  him,  in  strengthening  and  enlai^ 
ing  his  spiritual  kingdotn.  This  pnvilege  they  have  sometimes 
zealously  improved,  when  they  saw  religion  was  declining,  and 
multitudes  of  sinners  were  perishing  in  their  sins.  At  such  a 
time,  Asa  set  himself  to  revive  the  sinking  cause  of  Ood.  He 
first  prepared  the  way,  by  removing  the  obstacles  which  stood 
opposed  to  his  pious  design,  and  then  used  the  proper  means 
to  awaken  the  attention  of  his  subjects  to  the  things  which 
belonged  to  their  everlasting  peace.  In  this  arduous  work  he 
persisted  for  years,  and  hs^pily  succeeded  in  attaining  the  object 
of  his  desires,  his  prayers  and  exertions.  His  son  Jehoshaphat 
followed  his  good  example,  and  carried  on  the  work  which  his 
father  had  successfully  begun.  After  several  wicked  princes 
had  reigned  over  Judah,  Jehoiada  the  priest,  in  the  minority  of 
Joash,  strengthened  the  things  that  remained  and  were  ready 
to  die,  and,  by  his  vigorous  exertions,  'brought  about  a  great 
reformation  in  religion.  You  remember  that  Hezekiah,  Josiah^ 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  were  firm  and  faithful  friends  of  God ; 
and  every  attempt  they  made  to  promote  his  cause  was  crowned 
with  signal  success.    I  might  mention  the  apostles,  Luther  and 
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Galvin«  David  Bndnard  and  many  ofher  missionaries,  who  have 
done  much  to  spread  the  savor  of  Christ's  name  among  both 
their  own  countrjrmen  and  heathens.  So  many  instances  of 
success  in  so  many  ages  and  parts  of  the  world,  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  religion,  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  work,  though 
attended  with  great  and  innumerable  difficulties,  is  really  prac- 
ticable. And  this  practicability  affords  a  solid  ground  of  en- 
couragement, in  undertaking  and  pursuing  the  benevolent 
design.  There  is  something  extremely  animating  in  the  pros- 
pect of  success.  It  always  inspires  the  mind  with  irresistible 
zeal  and  fortitude  in  seeking  a  desirable  object.  This  alluring 
motive,  God,  in  his  providence,  holds  up  to  the  view  of  his 
friends,  who  are  sincerely  engaged  to  promote  his  cause. 

2.  The  promotion  of  religion  is  such  a  noble  and  laudable 
design,  that  it  is  even  glorious  to  fail  in  the  attempt.  In  all 
great  and  difficult  undertakings,  there  is  always  more  or  less 
danger  of  being  eventually  disappointed.  It  is  not  in  man  to 
command  success,  even  in  his  most  lawful  and  benevolent 
pursuits.  The  men  of  the  world  are  often  frustrated  in  accom- 
plishing their  wisest  and  best  concerted  designs.  And  the 
friends  of  Gk>d  have  not  unfrequently  been  disappointed  in  their 
pious  efforts  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  promote  the 
interests  of  religion.  Many  societies  formed  for  this  benevolent 
purpose,  have  &iled  of  answering  tiieir  own  and  the  public  ex- 
pectation. But  in  all  these  cases,  in  which  the  failure  has  not 
been  owing  either  to  the  negligence  or  the  unfaithfulness  or  the 
despondency  of  those  employed  in  concerting  and  executing  the 
design,  their  attempts  have  always  met  with  general  approbsr 
tion  and  applause.  Melville  Home  appears  amiable  and  re- 
spectable, notwithstanding  his  want  of  success  in  bis  mission, 
and  notwithstanding  his  own  acknowledged  timidity  and  irres- 
olution. Some  of  the  more  ancient  promoters  of  religion,  by 
their  bold,  though  unsuccessful  attempts,  endeared  their  names 
to  future  ages.  At  a  time  of  great  degeneracy  in  Judah,  "  the 
spirit  of  God  came  upon  Zachariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  the 
priest,  which  stood  above  the  people,  and  said  unto  them.  Thus 
saith  God,  Why  transgress  ye  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
that  ye  cannot  prosper?  because  ye  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  he 
bath  also  forsaken  you. ,  And  they  conspired  against  him,  and 
stoned  him  with  stones  at  the  commandment  of  the  king,  in  the 
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court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord."  This  bold  and  sincere  att^npt 
to  promote  the  reformation  and  salvation  of  sinners,  though  it 
failed  of  desired  success,  finally  reflected  peculiar  honor  upon 
the  name  of  Zachariah.  For,  when  Christ  told  the  Jews  that 
the  blood  of  all  the  prophets  should  be  required  at  their  hands, 
he  mentioned  in  particiilar  ^<  the  blood  of  Zacharias,  whom  they 
slew  between  the  temple  and  the  altar."  Christ  himself  labored 
in  vain  and  spent  his  strength  for  naught,  in  preaching  the  gos- 
pel to  the  Jews ;  but  though  Israel  was  not  gather^,  yet  he 
was  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  his  Father.  The  apostles  preached 
the  same  gospel  in  many  places,  with  little  or  no  success ;  but 
yet  they  were  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ  in  them  that  perished,  as 
well  as  in  them  that  were  saved.  John  Wickliff  was  imsuo- 
cessful  in  the  same  work  in  which  Luther  succeeded ;  but  yet 
his  noble,  though  unsuccessful  exertions,  have  rendered  his 
name  illustrious  through  all  the  protestant  nations.  IS  good 
men  should  fail  of  spreading  the  gospel  to  the  extent  of  their 
desires  and  expectations,  yet  their  sincere  and  vigorous  attempts 
shall  meet  the  just  approbation  of  both  God  and  man.  Some 
seem  to  be  backward  to  engage  in  this  work,  for  fear  they  shall 
not  succeed.  They  imagine  they  see  a  lion  in  the  way ;  but 
supposing  there  should  be  a  lion  in  the  way,  or  supposing  the 
worst  that  can  be  supposed,  that  some  unforeseen  obstacles  shall 
arise  that  cannot  be  surmounted;  it  will  be  glorious  to  fail, 
after  they  have  done  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  do.  This 
the  friends  of  God  ought  to  consider  as  a  solid  foundation  for 
fortitude  and  zeal,  in  undertaking  and  prosecuting  such  a  noble 
and  laudable  design  ;  in  which  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  but 
much  to  gain,  by  their  most  zealous  and  bold  attempts. 

3.  Those  who  espouse  the  cause  of  religion,  have  reason  to 
expect  the  peculiar  presence  and  assistance  of  God  in  their 
pious  exertions.  The  cause  of  religion  is  emphatically  the 
cause  of  God,  in  the  promotion  of  which  his  heart  is  wholly 
engaged.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  centres  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  purpose  of  grace  toward  this  fallen  world.  For  the 
attainment  of  this  grand  object,  he  is  constantly  employing 
every  creature,  and  directing  every  event,  in  the  universe. 
While  any  of  his  firiends,  therefore,  feel  his  spirit  and  heartily 
espouse  his  cause,  he  must  be  pleased  wjith  the  motives  of  their 
conduct ;  and  afford  them  all  OiG  protection  and  assistance  which 
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they  need,  in  doing  their  part  to  promote  his  gracious  design. 
Accordingly  we  find  express  promises  of  his  presence  with  those 
who  sincerely  endeavor  to  promote  his  cause.  He  directed 
Azariah  to  tell  Asa  and  the  men  of  Judah  in  his  name,  ^^  The 
Lord  is  with  you,  while  ye  be  with  him."  He  engaged  to 
assist  and  protect  Jeremiah,  while  pleading  his  cause  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  formidable  opposition.  ^^  Thou,  therefore 
gird  up  thy  loins,  and  arise,  and  speak  unto  them  all  that  I 
command  thee ;  be  not  dismayed  at  their  faces,  lest  I  confound 
thee  before  them.  For  behold,  I  have  made  thee  this  day  a 
defenced  city,  and  an  iron  pillar,  and  brazen  walls  against  the 
whole  land,  against  the  kings  of  Judah,  against  the  princes 
thereof,  against  the  priests  thereof,  and  against  the  people  of  the 
land.  And  they  shall  fight  against  thee;  but  they  shall  not 
prevail  against  thee  ;  for  I  am  with  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  to  de- 
liver thee."  Ezekiel  tells  us  that  God  gave  him  a  similar  promise 
in  a  similar  case.  ^'  And  he  said  unto  me.  Son  of  man,  go,  get 
thee  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  and  speak  with  my  words  imto 
them."  "  Behold,  I  have  made  thy  face  strong  against  their 
faces,  and  thy  forehead  strong  against  their  foreheads.  As  an 
adamant,  harder  than  flint  have  I  made  thy  forehead  ;  fear  them 
not,  neither  be  dismayed  at  their  looks,  though  they  be  a  rebel- 
lious house."  The  command  which  Christ  has  laid  upon  all 
his  faithful  ministers  to  spread  the  gospel,  is  enforced  by  a 
promise  of  his  continual  presence.  ^^  €k>  ye  therefore  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :  and  lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  Such  peculiar 
promises  of  divine  support,  protection  and  assistance,  apply  to 
all  those  who  are  heartily  engaged  to  spread  tl^e  knowledge  and 
blessings  of  the  gospel  among  the  perishing  children  of  men ; 
and  are  designed  to  inspire  them  with  resolution  and  zeal  in 
the  great  undertaking.  Every  sincere  Christian,  every  faithful 
minister,  every  pious  and  zealous  missionary,  may  adopt  the 
language  of  the  apostle,  and  say,  "  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me."  Whose  hearts  and  hands, 
therefore,  must  not  be  strong,  while  they  are  sincerely  engaged 
in  that  work  which  they  know  is  highly  pleasing  to  Christ,  and 
,  in  the  performance  of  which,  they  have  just  ground  to  expect 
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his  promised  prepence  and  protection  ?    Especiall7  whei^  they 
eonadery 

4.  That  their  b^neToIent  desires  and  exertions  to  advance 
the  interests  of  religion,  efa^  certainly  be  attended  with  the  ap- 
probation and  prayers  of  all  good  men*  These  haye  uniyersallf 
imbibed  one  spirit,  and  heartily  desire  the  prosperity  of  Zion. 
Here  the  distinction  of  different  denominations  ceases  to  opeT- 
ate,  and  admits  an  entire  union  in  sentiment  and  feeling. 
Good  men,  in  whatever  denomination  of  Christians  they  are 
found,  unitedly  seek  the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  preva- 
lence of  religion.  And  though  they  may  differ  in  opini(Mif 
req)ecting  particular  measures  to  promote  the  common  cause 
of  Christianity,  yet  they  really  unite  in  the  general  object,  and 
sincerely  pray  that  it  may  be  eventually  obtained.  They  feel 
the  spirit  ot  Paul,  who  said,  ^  Some  indeed  preach  Christ  even 
of  envy  and  strife ;  and  some  also  of  good  will,  —  What  then? 
Notwithstanding,  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth^ 
Christ  is  preached ;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  r^ 
joice."  The  friends  of  God  universally  wish  well  to,  and  heartily 
pray  for,  those  who  are  sincerely  engaged  in  spreading  the 
gospel,  and  promoting  the  salvaticm  of  isinners.  Agreeably  to 
the  direction  of  Christy  they  daily  offer  up  their  desires  to  God 
in  that  comprehensive  petition,  ^^  Thy  kingdom  come."  An4 
whenever  they  see  any  successfdlly  employed  in  building  up 
this  kingdom,  they  naturally  join  with,  and  assist  them  in  the 
good  work.  We  ^ave  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  the  context^ 
Though  the  ten  tribes  had  generally  revolted  from  the  tru^ 
God,  yet  there  were  some  pious  men  among  them ;  and  thes^ 
imited  heart  and  hand  with  Asa  the  king  of  Jud^,  in  promote 
ing  the  cause  of  true  religion.  Accordingly  it  is  said,  ^'  They 
fell  to  him  out  o(  Israel  in  labundance,  when  they  isaw  that  tiie 
Lord  his  God  was  with  him."  The  sincere  ^nd  successful  pro- 
moters of  religion  will  always  have  the  approbation  and  prayers, 
and,  in  that  way,  at  least,  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of 
all  good  men.  This,  indeed,  makes  them  really  strong;  and 
strength  is  a  peculiar  source  of  rescdution  and  zo^L    Besides, 

6.  They  are  equally  sure  of  the  esteem  and  afi^tion  of  aU 
those  whom  they  ^hall  be  instruinental  of  converting.  Though 
men  are  naturally  averse  to  beiag  awakened,  eenvmeed  and 
converted^  yet  after  they  hav^  become  reconoile4  to  God,  t^QT 
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never  fail  to  feel  a  peculiar  affection  for  those  whom  they  view 

as  instrumental  of  their  spiritual  and  eternal  good.    Paul  bears 

testimony  to  the  ardent  affection  which  some  of  his  hearers  had 

felt  towards  him,  whom  they  had  viewed  as  the  instrument, 

under  God,  of  their  saving  conversion.     "  I  bear  you  record, 

that  if  it  had  been  possible,  ye  would  have  plucked  out  your 

own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me."  How  much  have  faithful 

and  successful  missionaries  been  beloved  and  caressed,  by  those 

to  whom  they  have  carried  the  gospel,  which  turned  them  from 

darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God !    No 

men  in  Judah  were  more  sincerely  esteemed  and  venerated, 

than  Asa,  Jehoiada,  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  who  were  the  happy 

instruments  of  reforming  and  converting  sinners.    H  men  are 

faithful  and  successful  in  seeking  the  salvation  of  souls,  they 

will  not  only  deserve,  but  receive  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of 

those  whom  they  are  the  means  of  bringing  home  to  (Jod.   This 

consideration  may  well  support  and  animate  them,  in  suffering 

all  the  reproach  and  opposition  they  may  meet  with  in  spreading 

the  gospel,  and  taking  the  subjects  of  the  prince  of  darkness  out 

of  his  hands.     I  must  add, 

6.  That  all  the  sincere  endeavors  and  extraordinary  exer- 
tions in  favor  of  religion,  shall  finally  meet  a  glorious  recom- 
pense of  reward.  Gk>d  has  promised  to  reward  men  for  the 
faithful  improvement  of  all  their  talents.  And  what  better  use 
can  they  make  of  the  blessings  of  providence,  than  to  employ 
them  in  building  up  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  This  is  the  most 
important  design  carrying  on  in  this  world,  and  even  in  any 
part  of  the  universe ;  and,  therefore,  to  be  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting this,  is  to  do  the  greatest  good  which  lies  in  the  power 
of  man  to  do.  No  person  can  employ  his  time,  his  interest,  his 
knowledge,  and  all  the  weight  of  his  character,  to  a  better  pur- 
pose than  that  of  spreading  the  gospel,  and  promoting  the 
eternal  interests  of  his  fellow  men  ;  and  there  is  no  other  way 
in  which  he  can  secure  a  more  ample  reward,  in  the  great  day 
of  retribution. 

But,  besides  the  parable  of  the  talents,  we  find  particular 
promises  to  those  who  make  peculiar  exertions  to  build  up 
Zion.  Such  is  the  promise  in  the  text.  "  Be  ye  strong  there- 
fore, and  let  not  your  hands  be  weak ;  for  your  work  shall  be 
rewarded."    The  same  idea  is  suggested  by  the  apostle  James, 

VOL.  I.  25 
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"  Brethren,  if  any  of  you  do  err  from  the  truth,  and  one  conTert 
him ;  let  him  know,  that  he  which  converteth  the  sinner  from 
the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  trom.  death,  and  shall  hide 
a  multitude  of  sins."  The  apostle  Paul  says  to  Christians  in 
general,  ^'  Be  ye  steadfast,  unmoTable,  always  abounding  in  ibe 
work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord."  And  the  prophet  expressly  declares, 
"  They  that  be  wise,  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firma- 
ment ;  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars 
forever  and  ever."  These  promises  of  a  glorious  recompense 
in  a  future  state,  ought  to  animate  good  men  at  this  day,  as 
they  animated  Moses,  the  prophets,  the  apostles,  and  even  Christ 
himself,  to  the  most  bold  and  vigorous  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  religion. 

It  now  remains  to  improve  and  apply  the  subject,  with  proper 
freedom  and  plainness. 

In  the  first  place :  It  is  natural  to  conclude  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  the  friends  of  God  have  been  very  negligent  in 
promoting  his  cause  in  the  world.  When  a  man,  merely  for 
the  want  of  resolution,  does  not  perform  any  important  woA 
which  belongs  to  him  to  perform,  and  which  he  has  time,  oppor- 
tunity and  abilities  to  perform,  we  never  scruple  to  say  that  he 
is  guilty  of  negligence.  It  is  certainly  the  proper  business  of 
the  friends  of  God  to  promote  his  cause.  He  formed  them 
vessels  of  mercy  for  his  own  use.  He  called  them  out  of  dark- 
ness into  marvellous  light,  that  they  might  be  "  the  light  of  the 
world,"  and  "  the  salt  of  the  earth."  And  he  has  commanded 
tbem  to  seek  the  interest  of  his  kingdom  above  every  other 
object.  It  is,  therefore,  their  appropriate  and  important  busi- 
ness, to  promote  the  cause  of  religion.  And  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  they  have  long  had  time,  opportunity  and 
ability,  to  perform  the  duty  devolved  upon  them.  But  have 
they  been  faithful  ?  ^re  there  not  many  indubitable  marks  of 
their  negligence  ?  Does  not  the  languishing  state  of  religion, 
bear  testimony  to  their  timidity  and  indolence?  Had  they 
been  bold,  and  zealous,  and  active  in  the  cause  of  God,  would 
there  have  been  so  many  of  the  human  race,  at  this  day,  in- 
volved in  Jewish,  Pagan,  Mahommedan,  and  Papal  darkness? 
Have  there  not  been  Christians  in  Asia  ?  Why  then  has  Asia 
been  so  long  perishing  for  the  want  of  gospel  light?    Have 
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fliere  not  been  Christians  in  Africa?  Why  then  has  Africa 
been  so  long  perishing  for  the  want  of  Christian  knowledge  ? 
Have  there  not  been  Christians  in  Europe  ?  are  there  not  many 
there  still  ?  Why  then  is  so  great  a  part  of  that  quarter  of  the 
world  still  Ignorant  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel  ?  Has 
there  not  long  been  a  succession  of  pious  men  in  America  ? 
Why  then  are  there  so  many  of  the  aboriginals  still  perishing 
in  their  native  barbarity  and  ignorance  ?  Have  we  not  many 
godly  ministers  in  these  United  States  ?  Why  then  are  there 
60  many  declining  churches,  so  many  destitute  congregations, 
and  so  many  individuals  abandoned  to  vice,  irreligion  and  in- 
fidelity? 

These  are  plain  indications  of  negligence  in  the  friends  of 
Ood,  for  years,  if  not  for  ages  past.  Had  Christians  in  every 
age  possessed  the  spirit  of  the  apostles  and  the  primitive  be- 
lievers, what  great  things  would  they  have  done  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Christ !  Or  had  they  been  as  wise  as  the  men  of  the 
world,  and  as  zealous  to  promote  the  salvation  of  others,  as 
sinners  are  to  promote  their  temporal  interests;  the  gospel 
would  have  long  since  been  carried  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Or,  indeed,  if  the  same  zealous,  bold  and  undaunted  spirit, 
which  has  lately  fired  the  breasts  of  Christians  in  Europe  and 
America,  had  fired  their  breasts  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  face 
of  religion  would  have  undoubtedly  appeared,  at  this  time, 
unspeakably  different.  Nothing  has  been  wanting,  since  the 
revival  of  learning,  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  magnet,  to  prevent  the  universal  spread  of  the  gospel, 
but  merely  Christian  resolution  and  zeal.  This  long  and  great 
negligence  calls  for  the  humiliation  of  Christians  in  general, 
and  especially  of  Christian  ministers  and  magistrates;  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  first  in  zeal  and  resolution  to  promote 
the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel.  The  world 
now  looks  like  the  field  of  the  sluggard,  because  Christians, 
like  the  sluggard,  have  been  crying,  "  A  little  sleep,  a  little 
slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep."  The  present 
melancholy  state  of  Christianity  throughout  the  world,  re- 
proaches all  its  friends  for  their  past  irresolution  and  negligence. 

The  next  thing  to  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  is, 
that  none  will  ever  do  much  to  forward  the  work  of  spreading 
the  gospel,  without  a  large  share  of  Christian  zeal  and  resolu- 
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tion.  Men  may  be  pious  and  sincerely  wish  well  to  the  benev- 
olent design,  and  yet  do  more  to  defeat  than  to  accomplish  it, 
if  destitute  of  a  truly  missionary  spirit.  In  order  to  carry  into 
effect  such  a  difficult  and  laborious  undertaking,  those  who 
enter  upon  it  must  be  all  awake  and  alive  to  the  important 
object  before  them.  But  none  will  feel  a  proper  concern  for 
others,  who  do  not  feel  a  proper  concern  for  themselves.  None 
will  be  greatly  engaged  to  promote  religion  abroad,  who  are 
not  equally  engaged  to  promote  it  at  home.  None  have  any 
encouragement  to  embark  in  the  adventurous  cause  of  propa- 
gating the  gospel,  unless  their  hearts  glow  witli  love  to  God, 
and  a  tender  concern  for  the  souls  of  men.  They  must  be 
weaned  from  the  world,  they  must  be  stripped  of  mercenary 
motives,  they  must  be  willing  to  deny  themselves  and  take  up 
the  cross;  before  they  can  possess  that  firm  and  persevering 
resolution  which  is  necessary  to  meet  the  reproach  and  opposi- 
tion to  be  expected,  in  spreading  a  religion  which  has  never 
failed  to  awaken  all  the  malignant  passions  of  the  human 
Mart.  They  must  sit  down  and  count  the  cost,  lest,  after  hav- 
ing put  their  hand  to  the  plow,  they  should  look  back,  and 
betray  the  cause  which  they  engaged  to  befriend.  Why  have 
attempts  of  this  kind  so  often  proved  abortive  ?  Has  it  not 
been  chiefly  owing  to  a  worldly  spirit,  which  has  palsied  all 
pious  resolution  and  zeal?  And  who  can  expect  to  speed 
better,  without  a  better  spirit?  What  will  lifeless  meetings, 
what  will  proper  resolutions,  what  will  verbal  engagements 
avail,  without  bold,  zealous,  persevering  exertions  ?  No  person 
is  properly  prepared  to  be  a  member,  and  much  less  to  be  a 
missionary,  of  this  society,  who  has  not  a  heart  to  spend  and 
be  spent  in  the  arduous  undertaking,  and  to  meet  aU  the  evils 
and  embarrassments  which  may  eventually  attend  it  A  cold 
heart,  a  timid  mind,  a  feeble  hand,  are  by  no  means  fit  to  be 
employed  in  a  work  which  calls  for  the  warmest  zeal,  and  the 
most  vigorous  exertions. 

But  since  the  friends  of  God  have  such  good  ground  for  un- 
shaken resolution  in  promoting  the  cause  of  reUgion,  we  may 
justly  infer,  in  the  last  place,  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  at- 
tempt the  propagation  of  the  gospel  through  this  extensive 
country.  Though  we  have  lost  much  time,  and  neglected 
many  favorable  opportunities  for  such  an  undertaking ;  though 
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an  awM  stupor  has  seized  the  minds  of  many  of  the  pro- 
fessed friends  of  God ;  though  the  enemies  of  religion  have, 
within  a  very  few  years,  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and 
strength;  though  they  have  set  every  engine  in  motion,  to 
spread  error.  Deism,  and  even  Atheism,  through  every  corner 
of  our  land ;  though,  I  say,  all  these  obstacles  stare  us  in  the 
face,  and  must  be  overcome,  in  order  to  propagate  the  gospel 
among  tliose  who  are  perishing  for  the  want  of  it,  yet  it  may 
not  be  too  late  to  eflfect  the  diflacult  and  important  design. 
Good  men,  as  well  as  bad,  are  able  to  do  almost  any  thing 
which  they  think  they  are  able  to  do.  Difl&culties  vanish  be- 
fore resolution.  There  never  was  so  great  a  declension  of  re- 
ligion in  Judah,  but  that  a  reformation  was  always  efifected, 
when  good  men  had  only  zeal  and  resolution  enough  to  at- 
tempt it.  If  the  few  friends  of  God  in  this  country,  therefore, 
were  only  awake,  united,  and  possessed  of  proper  zeal  and  for- 
titude, they  might,  under  the  divine  direction  and  influence, 
put  a  check  upon  the  progress  of  vice  and  infidelity,  and  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  where  Satan  is  now 
reigning  without  control,  and  leading  multitudes  of  poor,  de- 
luded creatures  to  eternal  destruction.  Christianity  is  a  cause 
which  is  destined  to  prevail ;  and  which  is  destined  to  prevail 
by  the  blessing  of  Gk)d  on  human  exertions. 

Tins  we,  my  brethren,  have  in  practice  professed  to  believe, 
by  uniting  for  tlie  purpose  of  sending  the  gospel  to  those  who 
are  perishing  for  the  lack  of  vision.  "  Let  us  be  strong,  there- 
fore, and  let  not  our  hands  be  weak  ; "  for  we  have  all  the  en- 
couragement desirable,  to  pursue  with  vigor  and  fortitude  the 
work  which  we  have  seriously  and  deliberately  undertaken. 
Though  we  and  others  have  too  long  neglected  it,  and,  by  our 
neglect,  given  rise  to  great  and  formidable  difficulties,  yet 
these  mountains  shall  become  plains,  before  a  pious,  bold,  mis- 
sionary spirit.  It  has  been  God's  usual  method,  to  arise  and 
plead  his  own  cause,  at  those  very  times  when  it  appeared  to  be 
on  the  very  point  of  extinction.  It  was  when  Jeroboam  the 
son  of  Nebat  had  made  Israel  to  sin,  and  wellnigh  corrupted 
the  whole  church,  that  God  raised  up  Asa  and  others,  to  rekin- 
dle the  dying,  glimmering  flame  of  religion.  It  was  when  the 
two  tribes  and  a  half  were  pining  away  in  their  iniquities,  and 
resembled  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  in  Babylon,  that  God  awa- 
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kened  the  zeal  and  blessed  the  exertions  of  his  fii^ids,  to  bring 
about  their  conversion  and  deliverance.  It  was  when  the  Man 
of  sin  had  defaced  and  nearly  destroyed  the  Christian  religicm, 
that  God  raised  up  a  constellation  of  bold  and  zealous  men,  to 
espouse  and  spread  his  sinking  cause.  Hence  the  late  extra- 
ordinary eflforts  in  Europe  and  America  to  "  crush  the  wretch," 
or,  to  use  a  more  decent  expression,  to  extinguish  Christianity, 
afford  a  strong  ground  of  faith,  that  the  time,  yea,  the  set  time 
to  favor  Zion,  is  come.  For  it  has  been  Grod's  uniform  con- 
duct, when  the  enemy  came  in  like  a  flood  upon  his  people,  to 
set  up  a  standard  against  him.  And  we  are  happy  to  say  that 
God  has  already  begun  to  set  up  his  standard  in  various  parts 
of  the  Christian  world;  and  his  friends  are  now  rallying  a- 
round  it,  with  uncommon  zeal  and  resolution,  to  defend  and 
promote  the  interests  of  his  kingdom.  An  unusual  missionary 
spirit  has*  spread  through  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  many 
parts  of  Germany,  and  a  number  of  the  United  States.  This 
ought  to  animate  us,  as  it  animated  the  directors  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  London.  In  one  of  their  communications  to 
the  Society,  they  say,  "  Prom  Germany,  and  a  vast  body  of  as- 
sociated ministers  in  Lusatia,  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom, we  have  received  the  most  fraternal  good  wishes  for 
the  accomplishment  of  our  designs,  and  their  great  satisfaction 
in  our  enterprise,  which  has  warmed  and  stimulated  them  to 
fresh  exertions ;  while  they  cry  day  and  night  to  God,  for  our 
success,  from  the  Carpathian  mountains  to  the  snows  of  Nor- 
way." They  add,  "  America,  stirred  up  by  your  example,  has 
caught  the  holy  flame.  So  that  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  great  Head 
of  the  church,  seems  to  be  awakening  a  similar  spirit  through- 
out all  places  of  his  dominion."  There  is  yet  another  promis- 
ing prospect  before  us.  In  the  last  and  present  year,  there  has 
been  a  more  extensive  and  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  divine 
influence  in  many  parts  of  our  land,  than  has  been  known  in 
the  course  of  almost  sixty  years.  God  is  now  visibly  arising  to 
plead  his  own  cause;  and  shall  we  not,  when  we  hear  the 
sound  of  his  goings,  bestir  ourselves  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  Zion  ?  Under  all  these  favorable  circumstances,  if  we  are 
not  wanting  in  our  zeal,  resolution  and  exertions,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  in  the  pursuit  of  our  great  and  interesting  ob* 
ject. 
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What  if  our  number  be  small?  A  sm^  number  firmly 
united  in  sentiment  and  zeal,  may  do  wonders  in  promoting 
the  cause  of  Christ.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  those, 
who  first  carried  the  gospel  to  three  quarters  of  the  world. 
What  if  our  first  and  feeble  efibrts  should  meet  with  little  or 
no  success  ?  This,  instead  of  throwing  us  into  despondency, 
should  serve  to  rouse  us  to  more  zealous  and  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  such  a  difficult  and  important  \mdertaking.  What  if 
our  pecuniary  resources  are  few,  and  unprotected  by  legal  au- 
thority? There  is  no  ground  of  discouragement  on  this  ac- 
count, provided  we  are  only  faithful  and  successful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duty.  It  is  only  for  God  to  bestow  his  grace 
upon  our  churches,  as  he  did  upon  the  churches  of  Macedonia, 
and  our  churches  will  to  their  power,  yea,  beyond  their  power, 
abound  in  the  riches  of  their  liberality,  and  even  pray  us  to  re- 
ceive their  gifts,  and  take  upon  us  the  care  of  ministering  to 
the  relief  of  those  who  are  famishing  for  the  bread  of  life. 
What  if  the  missionary  field  be  wide  ?  This  presents  an  ani- 
mating motive,  rather  than  a  discouraging  obstacle.  The  pros- 
pect of  the  salvation  of  millions  should  awaken  our  desires  and 
endeavors  to  civilize  those  who  are  not  civilized,  and  evangelize 
those  who  are  not  evangelized,  through  this  widely  extended 
continent.  The  United  States  are  abundantly  able,  in  respect 
to  numbers  and  wealth,  to  spread  the  gospel  through  all  North 
and  South  America.  And  we  were,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
raised  up  and  formed  into  a  civil  and  religious  community,  to 
perform  this  service  for  God,  in  grateful  return  for  his  distin- 
guishing and  protecting  mercy. 

But  where,  some  may  ask,  shall  we  find  men  of  a  truly  mis- 
sionary spirit,  who  will  freely  sacrifice  their  ease,  their  interest, 
their  health,  and  even  their  lives,  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the 
poor  in  our  new  settlements,  and  to  the  savages  in  the  wilder- 
ness ?  This,  we  acknowledge,  is  the  greatest  apparent  difficulty 
to  be  expected  and  to  be  surmounted,  in  the  business  before  us. 
But  this  we  may  safely  refer  to  God.  It  is  his  to  provide  in- 
struments to  do  his  own  work.  But  if  the  harvest  be  plente- 
ous, and  the  laborers  few,  it  is  ours  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest, to  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest.  And  may  we  not 
cheerfully  confide  in  him,  who  hath  formed  so  many  missionary 
societies  in  New  Tork,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  to  raise 
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tip  a  sufficient  number  of  pious,  zealous,  bold  missionaries,  to 
carry  their  pious  and  important  design  into  effect? 

But  let  us  turn  from  die  dark  to  the  bright  side  of  the  work, 
in  which  we  have  publicly  engaged.  What  if  the  set  time  to 
favor  Zion  should  be  at  hand  ?  What  if  there  should  be  a  gen- 
eral effiision  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  all  our  religiotis  socie- 
ties ?  What  if  tiie  attention  of  both  ministers  and  people  every- 
where, should  be  awakened  to  the  object  we  are  pursuing,  and 
they  should,  like  the  men  of  Israel,  fall  in  to  our  assistance  in 
abundance  ?  What  if  the  numerous  inhabitants  in  the  new 
settlements  should  generally  be  formed  into  large  and  flourisbr 
ing  churches  ?  What  if  the  poor  heathens  should  have  an  op- 
portunity and  a  heart  to  embrace  the  gospel  ?  In  a  word,  what 
if  this  whole  continent  should  be  both  civilized  and  gospelized, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  and  other  missionary  socie- 
ties? Who  would  not  have  reason  to  rejoice?  And  who 
would  have  more  reason  to  rejoice,  than  those  who  were  the 
most  sincere,  active,  bold  and  zealous  in  bringing  about  snob 
happy  events  ?  These  are  not  imaginary  prospects.  If  God 
intends  to  make  us  a  happy,  he  will  make  us  a  holy  peq)le; 
and  if  he  intends  to  make  us  a  holy  people,  he  will  enoploy  the 
proper  means  to  eflFect  his  purpose.  Let  us  then,  my  brethren, 
take  courage ;  let  our  hearts  and  hands  be  strong ;  for  there 
are  certainly  prospects  within  our  view,  which,  whether  real- 
ized, either  before  or  after  we  are  laid  in  the  dust,  will  abun- 
dantly reward  us  for  all  that  we  can  do,  to  build  up  the  kinp- 
dom  of  our  Divine  Redeemer. 
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UNITY  OF   SENTIMENT. 


PBSACHXD  BEFORB  TBS    COKVSNTIOK    OF    COMGREOATIONAL  MDOflTEBS,  IK  BOSTON, 

•     MAT  81,  1804. 


How  I  bMtaeh  yoii|  bredmn,  1»f  the  name  of  om  Lord  JmuM  Christ,  that  ye  aU  apeak 
the  same  thing,  and  tiiat  there  be  no  dlTisions  among  yon ;  hot  that  ye  be  perfectly 
joined  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  Judgment —  1  Corinthians  1 :  10. 

Unitt  of  sentiment  has  a  happj  tendency  to  promote  and 
preserve  that  mutual  affection,  which  ought  to  reign  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  followers  of  Christ.  There  is  nothing  which 
can  disturb  the  peace,  or  alienate  the  affections  of  any  society 
of  Christians,  while  they  really  believe  and  openly  profess  the 
same  religious  sentiments.  The  church  at  Corinth,  which  Paul 
planted,  abounded  in  brotherly  love,  so  long  as  they  mutually 
agreed  in  believing  and  professing  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  But  when  a  disagreement  in  their  religious  opinions 
appeared,  it  destroyed  their  mutual  attachment,  and  involved 
them  in  bitter  animosities  and  contentions.  The  apostle,  per- . 
ceiving  the  primary  cause  of  these  deplorable  evils,  laid  the  axe 
at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  entreated  them  to  unite  in  senti- 
ment, as  the  only  proper  and  effectual  way  to  recover  their 
former  peace  and  tranquillity.  "  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren, 
by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the 
same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you."  By 
this  he  did  not  mean  to  inculcate  insincerity,  or  urge  them  to 
speak  the  same  thing,  while  they  did  not  believe  the  same 
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thing ;  and  therefore  he  immediately  adds,  ^  bat  that  je  be 
perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same 
judgment."  Such  a  unity  of  faith  seems  to  be  his  darling 
theme,  in  his  writings  to  other  churches.  In  his  epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  he  says,  "  Let  us  therefore,  as  many  as  be  perfect, 
be  thus  minded ;  and  if  in  any  thing  ye  be  otherwise  minded, 
God  shall  reveal  Qven  this  unto  you.  Nevertheless,  whereto 
we  have  already  attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same  nile,  let  us 
mind  the  same  thing."  And  in  his  address  to  the  Ephesians, 
he  enlarges  upon  the  subject,  and  represents  Christ  as  appoint* 
ing  the  means  of  grace  for  the  particular  purpose  of  uniting  all 
his  followers  in  the  belief  of  the  same  truths.  "  But  unto  every 
one  of  us  is  given  grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  d[ 
Christ."  "  And  he  gave  some,  apostles  ;  and  some,  prophets ; 
and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers :  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of 
the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  unto  a  per- 
fect man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ ;  that  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children,  tossed  to  and 
fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine."  These 
passages  confirm  the  construction  we  have  given  of  the  text, 
and  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  apostle  meant  to  enjoin 
it  upon  all  Christians,  to  be  united  in  their  religious  sentiments. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  intention  of  the  ensuing  discourse,  to  illus- 
trate the  propriety  of  this  divine  injunction. 

Paul  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  of  extensive  infor- 
mation. He  had  studied  Moses  and  the  prophets.  He  had 
read  the  writings  of  the  heathen  sages,  and  thoroughly  exam- 
ined their  religious  opinions.  He  had  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  Jewish  teachers,  and  had  once  been  carried  away  with 
their  vain  traditions.  And  besides  all  this,  he  had,  upon  clear 
conviction,  renounced  his  former  creed,  and  cordially  embraced 
the  pure  principles  of  Christianity.  Hence  he  knew  by  expe- 
rience as  well  as  speculation,  whether  men  ought  to  be  required, 
notwithstanding  their  various  talents,  their  various  means  of 
information,  and  their  various  modes  of  thinking,  to  become 
united  in  their  religious  sentiments.  Upon  this  subject  he  was 
the  most  impartial  and  the  most  competent  judge.  And  since 
Jie  has  solemnly  enjoined  it  upon  the  whole  Christian  world,  td 
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speak  the  same  thing,  and  to  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the 
same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment,  it  must  be  presumption 
to  call  the  propriety  of  his  own  precept  in  question*  But 
though  we  may  not  dispute  the  propriety  of  the  apostle's  in* 
junction,  yet  we  may  inquire  into  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is 
founded.  And  there  are  two  very  plain  and  obvious  reasons,  why 
Christians  should  be  required  to  think  alike  upon  religious 
subjects. 

One  reason  is,  that  God  has  given  them  an  infallible  rule  of 
faith.  His  word  contains  a  complete  and  connected  system  of 
divine  truth.  All  the  doctrines  which  compose  this  system  are 
to  be  believed,  and  all  which  stand  in  opposition  to  it  are  to  be 
rejected.  It  is  a  perfect  standard,  by  which  all  religious  opin- 
ions are  to  be  tried  and  decided.  Hence  those  who  are  assaulted 
by  false  teachers,  are  directed  to  regulate  their  fidth  by  this 
criterion.  '^  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony ;  if  they  speak  not 
according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them." 
The  apostle  agrees  with  the  prophet,  in  representing  the  sacred 
oracles,  as  an  unerring  guide  in  matters  of  faith  as  well  as 
practice.  He  asserts,  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."  God  hav- 
ing given  Christians  such  a  complete  system  of  divine  truth, 
there  is  a  plain  propriety  in  his  requiring  them  to  believe  not 
only  that  it  is  a  complete  system  of  divine  truth,  but  also  to 
believe  all  the  particular  truths,  which  compose  the  system. 
For  it  would  be  absurd  to  require  them  to  believe  the  system  in 
general,  and  yet  allow  them  to  disbelieve  any  or  all  the  par- 
ticular truths  contained  in  it.  So  that  if  it  be  conceded  that 
the  Bible  is  any  rule  of  faith,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it 
is  a  perfect  rule  of  faith.  And  since  all  Christians  have  this 
perfect  rule  of  faith  in  their  hands,  God  may  justly  require 
them  to  form  their  religious  opinions  exactly  according  to  it ; 
which  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  to  require  them  to  unite  in 
their  religious  sentiments.  For  it  is* a  universal  maxim  that 
when  two  things  agree  with  a  third,  they  also  agree  with  each 
other.  If  therefore,  we  say,  as  we  ought  to  say,  that  God  may 
properly  require  all  Christians  to  agree  with  the  Bible ;  then 
we  must^  say  that  he  may  properly  require  them  to  agree  with 
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each  pther,  or  to  "  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same 
mind  and  in  the  same  judgment."  But  since  it  may  be  thought 
that  this  argument  is  lame,  because  Ohristiaus  are  imperfect 
creatures,  who  are  incapable  of  understanding  and  following 
that  perfect  rule  of  faith  which  God  has  given  them ;  it  seems 
necessary  to  observe. 

In  the  second  place.  That  the  word  of  God  is  not  only  a  per- 
fect rule  of  faith,  but  suflBciently  plain  and  intelligible  to  every 
capacity.  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ; 
the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple.  The 
statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart ;  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes."  The 
word  of  God  is  no  less  plain  than  powerful.  It  must  be  plain, 
because  the  truths  contained  in  it  naturally  result  from  the 
character  of  God,  and  from  tlie  various  relations  which  man- 
kind bear  to  him  and  to  one  another.  All  who  are  capable  of 
knowing  that  they  are  the  creatures  of  God,  are  equally  capable 
of  knowing  what  he  has  required  them  to  believe  concerning 
himself,  and  concerning  their  own  character,  their  present  situ- 
ation, and  their  future  state.  This  may  be  easily  illustrated. 
The  doctrine  of  moral  depravity,  for  instance,  is  agreeable  to 
the  observation  and  experience  of  all  the  children  of  men.  The 
doctrine  of  divine  decrees  is  level  to  every  one's  capacity,  who  is 
able  to  form  any  just  conception  of  the  existence  and  character 
of  God.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  atonement  is  agreeable  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  who  have  always  entertained  some 
idea  of  a  Mediator  between  them  and  their  ofifended  Sovereign. 
The  doctrine  of  divine  influence  upon  the  human  heart,  in  the 
production  of  its  moral  exercises,  has  been  generally  beheved 
by  heathens  as  well  as  Christians.  The  doctrine  of  God's  ex- 
isting a  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  uni<m 
of  humanity  and  divinity  in  the  glorious  Immanuel,  are  as  easy 
to  understand,  though  not  so  easy  to  explain,  as  any  other  doc- 
trines in  Scripture.  Nor  is  it  any  more  difficult  to  remove  all 
plausible  objections  against  these  high  points  in  theology,  than 
to  remove  all  plausible  objections  against  the  existence  of  mo- 
tion, or  spirit,  or  personal  identity,  or  any  other  visible  or 
invisible  object.  These  observations  might  be  extended  to 
every  doctrine  of  the  gospel ;  but  there  is  a  shorter  and  easier 
way  to  demonstrate  the  plainness  of  that  rule  of  £Etith  which  we 
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find  in  the  sacred  oracles.  The  Bible  is  the  word  of  God  ;  he 
gave  it  to  be  a  rule  of  faith  to  all ;  he  knew  the  characters,  the 
circumstances,  and  the  capacities  of  all ;  it  must  therefore,  be 
plain  and  intelligible  to  all.  To  deny  this,  is  to  impeach  both 
tlie  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Ood  in  giving  us  his  word.  Now, 
if  God  has  given  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  to  all,  which  all  are 
capable  of  understanding,  then  there  appears  to  be  a  propriety 
in  his  requiring  all  to  believe  and  speak  the  same  things  in 
matters  of  religion.  It  is  no  less  proper  that  he  should  require 
all  to  believe  alike  in  respect  to  the  whole  system  of  revealed 
truth,  than  that  he  should  require  all  to  believe  alike  in  respect 
to  any  single  article  of  Christianity.  But  who  will  say  that  it 
is  not  proper  that  he  should  require  all  to  believe  alike,  in  re- 
spect to  any  one  doctrine  of  the  gospel  ?  But  if  we  allow  the 
propriety  of  his  requiring  all  to  believe  alike  in  one,  in  two,  or 
in  ten  points,  we  must  be  constrained  to  allow  that  it  is  equally 
proper  that  he  should  require  all  to  believe  alike  in  all  points. 
No  reason  can  be  assigned  for  a  single  exception  in  this  case,  if 
the  rule  of  faith  be  perfectly  right,  and  altogether  intelligible. 

Though  these  few  observations  may  be  deemed  suflScient  to 
establish  the  propriety  of  God's  requiring  Christians  to  be  united 
in  their  religious  sentiments,  yet  candor  seems  to  demand  a  fair 
and  distinct  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
plausible  things  which  have  been  urged  against  this  unpalatable 
doctrine. 

The  objection  which  first  occurs  to  the  mind  upon  this  subject, 
arises  from  the  great  and  visible  diversity  in  the  intellectual 
powers  and  external  circumstances  of  Christians.'  It  is  supposed* 
to  be  naturally,  as  well  as  morally  impossible,  that  they  should 
all  think  alike  upon  religious  subjects,  so  long  as  this  internal 
and  external  difference  remains. 

The  whole  force  of  this  objection  will  vanish,  if  we  only  con- 
sider that  unity  of  sentiment  does  not  require  equality  of  knowl- 
edge. Ten,  or  twenty,  or  twenty  thousand  persons,  of  different 
degrees  of  knowledge,  may  be  united  in  the  same  sentiment,  or 
in  the  same  scheme  of  sentiments.  A  pastor  and  his  people  may 
embrace  the  same  religious  opinions  in  general,  though  as  indi- 
viduals, they  may  possess  very  different  powers  of  mind,  and 
very  different  degrees  of  mental  improvement.  A  whole  denom- 
ination of  Christians  may  be  united  in  their  distinguishing  ten- 
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ets,  though  some  may  be  much  better  able  than  others  to  explain 
tmd  defeud  their  peculiar  system  of  doctrines.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  such  a  unity  of  sentiment  may  take  place  among  such  a 
variety  of  individuals,  without  an  equality  of  knowledge.  For, 
so  far  as  they  all  know  the  same  scheme  of  sentiments,  they  all 
agree ;  and  so  far  as  some  feel  their  deficiency  in  knowledge, 
they  do  not  pretend  to  judge ;  and,  of  consequence,  do  not  pre- 
sume to  differ.  And  it  is  only  in  this  way,  that  there  can  be 
perfect  unity  of  sentiment  in  heaven.  As  one  star  differs  from 
another  star  in  glory,  so  angels  will  differ  from  saints,  and  one 
saint  differ  from  another,  in  the  state  of  perfection.  But  their 
difference  in  knowledge  will  not  create  any  diversity  of  opinions 
respecting  the  same  subjects.  Saints  will  agree  with  angels  so 
far  as  their  knowledge  extends ;  but  so  far  as  it  fails,  they  will 
wait  for  further  light.  And  just  men  made  perfect  in  holiness, 
will  conduct  in  the  same  manner  towai:ds  those  who  had  been 
endowed  with  superior  powers,  and  had  been  longer  instructed 
in  the  school  of  heaven.  It  is,  therefore,  just  as  easy  to  see  how 
Christians  may,  notwithstanding  their  difference  in  knowledge 
and  talents,  come  to  an  entire  unity  of  faith  in  this  life,  as  in 
the  life  to  come. 

The  wide  difference  in  the  education  and  instruction  of 
Christians,  is  often  supposed  to  be  an  insuperable  bar  in  the 
way  of  their  becoming  sentimentally  united,  in  their  present 
imperfect  state. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  Christians  arc  extremely  prone  to  im- 
bibe and  retain  the  peculiar  doctrines  in  which  they  have  been 
early  and  uniformly  instructed.  But  since  they  have  the  word 
of  God  in  their  hands,  it  is  completely  in  their  power  to  bring 
their  own  opinions  and  the  opinions  of  their  instructors  to  an 
infallible  standard,  and  to  decide  for  themselves  what  they 
ought  to  believe,  or  to  disbelieve.  Neither  their  private  nor 
public  teachers  can  lay  them  under  a  natural  necessity  of  think- 
ing, or  reasoning,  or  believing  wrong ;  but  only  tlirow  diflScul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  their  thinking,  or  reasoning,  or  believing 
right.  And  it  is  their  indispensable  duty,  if  they  meet  with 
such  diflSculties,  to  surmount  them ;  and  form  their  religious 
sentiments  according  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  will  necessa- 
rily unite  them  in  the  truth.  It  was  In  this  way,  that  Paul,  and 
all  the  primitive  Christians,  whether  Jews  or  Pagans,  divested 
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themselves  of  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  education,  and  be- 
came united  in  the  belief  of  the  gospel. 

Another  thing  strenuously  urged  against  the  doctrine  we  are 
pleading  for,  is  the  right  of  private  judgment,  which  is  supposed 
to  give  Christians  full  liberty  to  differ  in  opinion  as  much  as 
they  please. 

It  is  readily  granted  that  every  Christian  has  a  right  to  think, 
to  read,  and  to  converse  upon  any  religious  sentiment,  in  order 
to  collect  evidence  of  its  truth,  or  falsehood ;  and  after  that,  to 
judge  according  to  the  evidence  which  he  has  collected.  But 
he  has  no  right,  in  any  case,  to  examine  and  judge  \mder  the 
influence  of  prejudice,  and  form  his  opinion  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  Though 
the  Bereans  were  commended  for  searching  the  Scriptures,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  Paul  preached  the  truth,  yet  we 
have  no  ground  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  been  com- 
mended, if  they  had  rejected  the  truth  after  they  had  searched 
the  Scriptures.  What  they  were  commended  for  was,  their  hon- 
estly seeking  the  best  evidence  of  the  truth,  and  their  heartily 
embracing  it  upon  that  evidence.  This  was  their  duty  as  well 
as  privilege ;  but  it  was  neither  their  privilege  nor  duty,  to  ex- 
amine and  reject  the  doctrines  of  the  apostle,  which  were  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.  In  this  instance,  we  see 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  It  is  a 
right  which  all  Christians  have,  to  see  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
to  form  their  religious  sentiments  according  to  the  infallible 
standard  of  truth.  So  that  the  proper  exercise  of  this  right 
will  not  suffer  them  to  differ,  but  constrain  them  to  see  and  to 
embrace  the  same  truths. 

There  is  but  one  other  objection,  which  appears  to  be  worthy 
of  notice ;  and  this  is  drawn  from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans, in  which  the  apostle  is  supposed  to  allow  Christians  to 
differ  in  their  religious  sentiments,  and  only  exhorts  them  to 
view  their  difference  in  opinions  with  a  candid  and  charitable 
eye. 

This  is  rather  an  objection  against  the  apostle  himself,  than 
against  the  leading  sentiment  in  this  discourse ;  for  it  supposes 
that  in  writing  to  the  Romans,  lie  contradicts  what  he  had  writ- 
ten, five  or  six  years  before,  to  the  Corinthians.  But  who  can 
really  suppose  that  he  would  require  the  Corinthians  to  be  per* 
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fectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judg- 
ment, and  yet  expressly  allow  the  Romans  to  differ  in  their 
religions  opinions  ?  The  truth  is,  the  apostle  wrote  consistently, 
and  his  consistency  will  appear,  if  we  only  look  into  the  chapter 
from  which  the  objection  is  drawn.  He  is  there  treating  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  which  was  then  abrogated  by  the  gospel.  He 
allows  tliat  real  Christians  might  entertain  different  opinions 
concerning  the  Mosaic  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  were  things 
in  their  own  nature  indifferent,  and  which  might  be  observed 
or  neglected,  under  a  sense  of  duty.  Accordingly,  he  forbids 
them  to  censure  one  another  on  account  of  such  non-essential 
points  of  difference,  and  exhorts  them  to  exercise  mutual  affec- 
tion and  esteem.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  reminds  tliem  that 
they  must  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  where 
their  opinions  as  well  as  actions  would  be  either  approved,  or 
condemned.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  apostle  did  not  allow 
the  Christians  at  Home,  any  more  than  the  Christians  at  Conntb, 
to  differ  in  opinion ;  but  if  they  did  differ  in  opinion,  concerning 
mere  non-essential  points,  he  exhorted  them  to  exercise  mutual 
love  and  forbearance.  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  apostle 
in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Romans,  which  is  entirely  consistent 
with  his  requiring  all  Christians  to  "  be  perfectly  joined  together 
in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment.'^ 

Having  set  the  propriety  of  God's  requiring  Christians  to  be 
united  in  their  religious  sentiments,  in  as  clear  and  consistent  a 
light  as  I  am  able,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  point  out  a  number 
of  serious  and  interesting  truths,  which  naturally  flow  from  the 
subject. 

1.  If  God  does,  with  propriety,  require  Christians  to  believe 
alike  upon  religious  subjects,  then  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence what  religious  sentiments  they  embrace. 

Some  seem  to  think  that  there  is  but  one  truth  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  be  believed,  and  that  is  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures.  They  suppose,  if  men  only  believe  the  Bible  to 
be  divine,  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  believe,  or  to  disbelieve 
the  doctrines  contained  in  that  sacred  volume,  without  the  least 
offence  to  God.  Yea,  some  presume  to  say  that  God  is  as  much 
pleased  with  that  variety  which  appears  in  the  faith  of  Christians, 
as  with  that  variety  which  appears  in  their  external  features. 
On  this  supposition,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  total  indifference 
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what  scheme  of  religious  sentiments  any  man  embraces,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  divine  favor.  But  how  can  this  pleasing  and  pre- 
vailing opinion  be  reconciled  with  that  unity  of  faith  which  we 
have  been  considering  ?  It  appears  that  men  are  bound  to  be- 
lieve what  is  true,  by  the  same  authority  by  which  they  are 
bound  to  do  what  is  right.  They  are  as  much  under  law  to 
God,  in  respect  to  faith,  as  in  respect  to  practice.  They  have 
no  more  reason,  therefore,  to  hope  that  God  will  save  them, 
without  believing  the  doctrines  which  the  gospel  contains,  than 
without  performing  the  duties  which  the  gospel  enjoins.  Their 
future  and  eternal  happiness  as  much  depends  upon  the  recti- 
tude of  their  faith,  as  upon  the  rectitude  of  their  conduct.  It 
is  true  that  every  deviation  from  the  law  of  faith  will  not  exclude 
them  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  nor  will  every  deviation 
from  the  law  of  love  ;  but  there  are  some  essential  doctrines  to 
be  believed,  as  well  as  some  essential  duties  to  be  performed,  in 
order  to  obtain  eternal  life.  Our  Saviour  said  to  the  Jews  in 
his  day, "  For  if  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  he,  ye  shall  die  in  your 
sins."  And  in  his  last  interview  with  his  apostles  he  said  unto 
them, "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved ; 
but  he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned."  The  faith  here 
mentioned  is  saving  faith ;  this  saving  faith  implies  a  belief  of 
the  gospel ;  this  belief  of  the  gospel  implies  a  belief  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel ;  and  this  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gos- 
pel, our  Saviour  afl&rms,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
salvation.  We  have  no  right,  therefore,  to  entertain  the  thought 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  religious  sentiments  men 
embrace ;  for  it  appears  that  God  has  suspended  his  favor  and 
their  everlasting  happiness,  upon  the  condition  of  their  believing, 
as  well  as  loving,  the  great  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
2.  If  Christians  have  been  justly  required  to  be  united  in 
their  religious  sentiments,  then  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  contracted  a  great  deal  of  guilt  from  age  to  age  by 
embracing  and  propagating  error.  Though  the  multitude  of 
them  who  first  believed  the  gospel,  were  of  one  heart  and  of 
one  soul,  and  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles'  doctrine  and 
fellowship,  yet  this  union  of  faith  and  of  love  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Some  among  these  primitive  professors  of  Christianity 
soon  raised  an  unhappy  dispute  concerning  circumcision,  which 

26* 
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could  not  be  decided  without  the  aid  of  an  ecclesiastical  council. 
This,  we  know,  was  followed  by  greater  and  more  dangerous 
errors  and  disputes,  which  corrupted  the  purity  and  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  principal  churches  in  Greece  and  Asia,  even 
while  the  apostles  were  living.  And  the  same  mystery  of  ini- 
quity which  began  to  work  in  their  day,  has  continued  to  oper- 
ate, through  every  age  of  the  church  to  the  present  time.  There 
have  been,  and  still  are,  as  great  and  dangerous  errors  in  the 
Christian  as  in  the  Pagan  world.  Indeed,  the  very  errors  of 
Jews,  Heathens,  and  Mohammedans,  are  often  to  be  foimd  in 
Christian  creeds.  And  these  corruptions  of  Christianity  have 
divided  the  Christian  world  into  a  vast  variely  of  sects  and  de- 
nominations; who  have  hated,  opposed  and  persecuted  each 
other,  with  fiery  zeal  and  unrelenting  cruelty.  Here  then  every 
one  must  see,  that  those  who  have  embraced  and  propagated 
such  gross  and  destructive  errors,  have  had  no  excuse  to  make. 
They  were  favored  with  a  plain  and  infallible  rule  of  faith. 
They  were  tenderly  and  solemnly  admonished  to  speak  the  same 
things,  and  to  bo  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind 
and  in  the  same  judgment.  And  tliey  were  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  the  divine  favor,  if  they  either  added  to,  or  deducted 
from,  the  sacred  canon  of  Scripture.  They  have  always,  there- 
fore, drawn  upon  themselves  a  heavy  load  of  guilt,  by  causing 
divisions,  debates  and  persecutions;  by  corrupting  the  senti- 
ments and  destroying  the  souls  of  men ;  and  by  obstructing  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom. 

3.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  Christians  who 
are  united  in  the  belief  of  the  truth,  have  a  right  to  blame 
those  who  think  differently  from  them  upon  religious  subjects. 
We  often  hear  it  said,  that  one  man  has  no  right  to  blame 
another  merely  for  differing  from  him  in  his  rehgious  senti- 
ments. But  why  may  not  any  man  who  really  believes  a  cer- 
tain doctrine  of  the  gospel,  blame  another  for  disbelieving  and 
denying  that  doctrine?  The  notion  that  men  ought  not  to 
blame  one  another  for  thinking  differently  upon  religious  sub- 
jects, is  built  upon  the  principle  that  none  can  really  know  that 
their  own  sentiments  are  certainly  right.  But  this  is  a  false 
principle ;  because  there  is  a  plain  and  infallible  rule  of  faith, 
which  gives  those  who  conform  to  it,  certain  evidence  of  their 
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believing  the  truth.  And  a  certainty  of  being  right  in  senti- 
ment is  very  diflFerent  from  the  strongest  confidence  of  being 
so.  Those  who  embrace  error,  may  be  extremely  confident 
that  they  embrace  the  truths  and  they  may  mistake  confidence 
for  certainty.  But  should  they  ever  actually  embrace  the  truth, 
they  will  then  know  that  their  present  opinion  is  right,  and  that 
tlieir  former  one  was  wrong.  Paul  verily  thought  that  he  knew 
the  truth,  while  he  rejected  the  gospel ;  but  when  he  really  em- 
braced the  gospel,  he  knew  that  he  knew  the  truth,  and  that  his 
former  opinion  was  a  gross  and  dangerous  error.  The  ques- 
tion among  Christians  is  not,  who  are  probably,  but  who  are 
certainly  right,  in  their  belief  of  the  great  and  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  gospel?  There  is  certainty  to  be  obtained 
in  these  points ;  and  all  who  have  obtained  it,  know  tliat  those 
who  difier  from  them  in  these  points  are  certainly  wrong.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  their  knowing  themselves  to  bo  right,  is  no 
proof  to  others  that  they  are  so ;  but  it  authorizes  them  to  say 
positively  that  all  who  deny  the  great  truths  >\hijh  they  believe, 
are  grossly  and  criminally  erroneous. 

Accordingly,  the  inspired  writers  everywhere  direct  those 
who  embrace  the  truth,  and  know  that  they  embrace  the  truth, 
to  avoid,  to  condemn,  and  even  reject  all  such  as  hold  and  pro- 
pagate false  and  dangerous  opinions.  "Cease,  my  son,"  says 
Solomon,  "  to  hear  the  instruction  that  causeth  to  err  from  the 
words  of  knowledge.'^  Paul  says  to  the  Romans,  "  I  beseech 
you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and  offences, 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned;  and  avoid 
them."  He  directs  the  Galatians  to  condemn  and  reject  the 
perverters  of  the  gospel.  "  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  soon  re- 
moved from  him  that  called  you  into  the  grace  of  Christ,  unto 
another  gospel ;  which  is  not  another ;  but  there  be  some  that 
trouble  you,  and  would  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ.  But 
though  wo,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel 
unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him 
be  accursed."  And  before  he  concludes  the  epistle,  he  adds, 
"  I  would  they  were  even  cut  off  which  trouble  you."  The  be- 
loved and  benevolent  apostle  John,  after  all  his  pathetic  exhor- 
tations to  brotherly  love,  expressly  forbids  Christians  to  receive, 
or  even  countenance  the  teachers  of  false  doctrine.  "  If  there 
come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him 
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not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed ;  for  he  that 
biddeth  him  God  speed,  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds."  In 
these  instances,  the  apostles  appear  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  divine  Master,  who  solemnly  warned  his  friends  to  avoid 
and  reject  false  doctrines  and  fsdse  teachers.  Whilst  he  was 
upon  earth,  he  said,  ^^  Beware  of  false  prophets.''  ^^  Take  heed 
and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees," 
And  since  his  ascension  to  heaven,  he  highly  censured  the 
churches  in  Asia  for  not  censuring  and  rejecting  those  who 
had  crept  in  among  them,  and  propagated  gross  and  fatal 
errors.  It  is  therefore  extremely  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  is 
possible  for  those  who  are  united  in  the  belief  of  the  truth,  to 
obey  these  divine  directions  and  admonitions,  without  disap- 
proving and  condemning,  and  in  some  cases,  totally  excluding 
from  their  communion,  such  as  openly  deny  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  Christianity. 

4.  If  there  be  a  propriety  in  Gk)d's  requiring  Christians  to  be 
united  in  the  belief  of  the  truth,  then  there  appears  to  be  no 
propriely  in  attempting  to  unite  them  in  affection,  without 
uniting  them  in  sentiment.  Many  seem  to  be  much  engaged 
to  promote  Christian  union  and  harmony  in  this  way.  They 
warmly  urge  us  to  overlook  the  vast  variety  of  religious  errors 
in  the  Christian  world,  and  to  unite  in  affection,  with  all  who 
bear  the  Christian  name.  They  would  have  us  give  up  the 
groundless  hope  of  ever  becoming  united  in  sentiment ;  and  to 
use  all  our  efforts  to  bring  about  mutual  love  and  peace  among 
all  the  professors  of  Christianity.  But  is  this  either  a  proper, 
or  lawful  method,  to  obtain  the  desirable  end  proposed?  It 
seems  the  apostle  did  not  deem  this  a  proper  method  to  remove 
the  divisions  and  disputes  in  the  church  of  Corinth.  Instead 
of  urging  them  to  overlook  each  other's  errors,  and  agree  to 
differ  in  sentiments,  he  exhorted  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind 
and  in  the  same  judgment,  that  then  they  might  love  as  breth- 
ren, speak  the  same  thing,  and  live  in  perfect  peace.  And  this 
is  the  only  proper  way  to  promote  brotherly  love,  among  any, 
or  all  denominations  of  Christians,  upon  a  solid  and  permanent 
foundation.  For  the  brotherly  love  which  the  gospel  requires, 
is  very  different  from  general  benevolence.  We  ought  to  feel 
benevolently  towards  all  mankind,  and  wish  well  to  the  bitterest 
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enemies  of  Christianity.  But  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the 
true  believers  of  the  gospel  can  exercise  brotherly  love,  to  those 
who  appear  to  disbelieve  and  despise  the  precious  truths  upon 
which  they  found  their  hopes  of  heaven,  and  in  the  contem- 
plation of  which  they  expect  the  happiness  of  heaven  will  chiefly 
consist.  They  can  no  more  exercise  brotherly  love  to  such  as 
disbelieve  and  deny  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  than 
they  can  exercise  brotherly  love  to  such  as  deny  the  gospel 
itself.  Unity  of  faith  is  the  only  proper  basis  of  unity  of  spirit. 
Christians  may  be,  and  must  be  united  in  afiection,  so  far  as 
they  are  united  in  sentiment ;  but  so  far  as  they  are  disunited 
in  sentiment,  they  are  and  must  be  disunited  in  affection. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  propriety,  nor  prospect  of  success  in  at- 
tempting to  unite  the  professed  friends  of  Christ  in  brotherly 
love,  without  first  uniting  them  in  the  belief  of  the  same  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

But  supposing  that  the  whole  Christian  world  could  be  brought 
to  unite  in  aflFection,  while  they  retain  all  their  difierent  and  in- 
consistent opinions ;  it  would  be  utterly  wrong  to  attempt  it. 
For,  if  Christians  should  form  such  a  coalition,  it  would  be 
criminal  in  itself,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
They  would  disobey  the  divine  injunction,  to  "be  perfectly 
joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment." 
They  would  become  an  unchristian  combination,  to  countenance 
and  support  each  other  in  all  their  errors  and  delusions.  They 
would,  in  practice,  justify  all  the  errors  and  delusions  of  deists, 
atheists  and  skeptics.  And  they  would  actually  exercise  that 
same  kind  of  Catholicism,  which  heretics  and  infidels  have  so 
long  been  pleading  for;  and  by  which  they  have  done  more 
mischief  to  Christianity,  than  by  any  other  weapon  which  they 
have  ever  employed  against  it.  Under  the  pretext  of  promoting 
iiniversal  toleration,  they  have  taught  multitudes  and  multi- 
tudes, to  extend  their  Catholicism  to  disbelievers,  deniers  and 
opposers  of  the  gospel.  This  unlimited  Catholicism  naturally 
tends  to  subvert  the  gospel,  and  to  involve  the  whole  world  in 
error  and  infidelity.  Let  none,  therefore,  cherish  this  spirit 
and  strengthen  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  enemies  of  truth, 
by  attempting  to  unite  Christians  in  afiection,  without  uniting 
them  in  the  belief  of  the  great  and  essential  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. 
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It  now  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  discourse,  that  it 
seriously  concerns  all  who  acknowledge  the  truth  and  divinity 
of  the  gospel,  to  use  every  proper  method  to  become  entirely 
united  in  sentipient.  The  apostle  enjoins  this  duly  upon  the 
Corinthians,  with  peculiar  solemnity  and  pathos :  "  Now  I  bo- 
seech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions 
among  you ;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the 
same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment."  He  addresses  the 
Ephesians  on  the  same  subject,  with  equal  ardor  and  zeal.  "  I 
therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech  you  that  ye  walk 
worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called  —  endeavoring 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  The  pro- 
priety and  importance  of  this,  he  proceeds  to  show,  by  observing 
"  there  is  one  body,  and  one  spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one 
hope  of  your  calling;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and 
in  you  all."  And  he  inculcates  this  sentimental  union  upon 
the  Philippians,  with  still  warmer  and  tenderer  feelings.  ^^  If 
there  be  therefore  any  consolation  in  Christ,  if  any  comfort  of 
love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  if  any  bowels  and  mercies, 
fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be  like  minded,  having  the  same  love, 
being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind."  If  these  divine  precepts 
ever  bound  Christians,  they  bind  them  still.  If  Christians  were 
ever  able  to  obey  these  divine  precepts,  they  are  still  able  to 
obey  them.  And  if  Christians  were  ever  under  obligation,  they 
are  still  under  obligation,  to  use  every  proper  method  to  become 
imited  in  their  religious  sentiments. 

For  this  purpose,  therefore,  let  them  freely  examine  the  vari- 
ous points  in  which  they  mutually  diflFer.  This  is,  undoubtedly, 
too  much  neglected  on  all  sides,  through  indolence  or  aversion. 
One  side  are  very  apt  to  imagine  that  those  who  differ  from 
them,  have  no  Scripture  nor  reason  on  their  side,  but  are  alto- 
gether governed  by  an  improper  spirit,  in  forming  their  opin- 
ions upon  religious  subjects.  But  if  they  would  freely  examine 
each  other's  peculiar  sentiments,  they  would  probably  find  that 
those  who  differ  from  them,  have  sometimes  been  as  laborious, 
impartial  and  judicious,  in  searching  after  truth,  as  they  have 
been ;  and  have  approached  nearer  to  it  in  some  points  than 
they  have  done.    There  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  any  one 
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denomination  of  Christians,  nor  any  individuals  in  any  one 
denomination,  have  engrossed  all  truth,  and  renounced  all 
error.  If  Christians  in  general,  therefore,  would  more  freely 
examine  each  other's  sentiments,  they  would  think  much  more 
nearly  alike  upon  disputed  subjects. 

It  would  have  the  same  happy  tendency,  if  they  would  ex- 
amine the  points  of  difference  between  them,  candidly,  as  well 
as  freely.  Candor  would  dispose  every  one  to  lay  aside  preju- 
dice and  partiality,  and  make  him  willing  to  discover  whatever 
is  en'oneous  in  his  own  sentiments,  and  whatever  is  true  in  the 
opinions  of  others.  It  is  much  more  owing  to  a  deficiency  in 
candor,  than  to  a  deficiency  in  discernment,  that  so  many  dis- 
putes arise,  and  remain  unsettled  among  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  Christians.  If  they  would  put  on  candor,  it  would  cure 
them  of  bigotry,  and  open  the  eyes  of  their  understanding,  to 
discover  truth  and  error  wherever  they  exist.  And  they  must 
imbibe  this  amiable  and  conciliating  spirit,  before  they  can  have 
the  least  ground  to  expect  that  they  shall  approach  any  nearer 
to  the  unity  of  the  faith. 

But  the  most  direct  and  effectual  method  they  can  possibly 
take  to  become  united  in  sentiment,  is  practically  to  acknowl- 
edge the  word  of  God  to  be  the  only  infdlible  standard  of  truth 
and  error.  It  is  one  thing  to  acknowledge  the  infallibility  of 
Scripture  in  theory,  and  another  to  acknowledge  it  in  practice. 
If  we  practically  acknowledge  the  sacred  guide,  it  will  restrain 
us  from  pajring  a  blind  and  partial  deference  to  any  human 
authority  in  matters  of  faith.  There  is  no  man,  perhaps,  who 
is  not  liable,  in  some  cases,  to  swerve  from  the  Scriptures  of 
truth,  through  fear  of  offending,  or  through  desire  of  pleasing 
those  whom  he  esteems  wiser  and  better  than  himself.  This 
danger  our  Saviour  foresaw,  and  forewarned  his  followers  to 
guard  against.  "  Call  no  man  your  father  upon  the  earth.'* 
They  must  strictly  regard  this  caution,  if  they  would  become 
united  in  their  religious  opinions.  And  if  they  do  regard  it, 
they  will  naturally  meet  upon  the  same  ground,  and  adopt  the 
same  sentiments.  The  Bible  is  a  magnet,  which  will  necessarily 
draw  all  men  to  the  same  point,  if  they  will  only  yield  to  its 
attractive  influence.  Let  them  only  think,  and  speak,  and 
walk,  by  the  same  rule,  and  they  will  become  perfectly  united 
in  sentiment  and  practice,  without  the  least  condescension  to 
each  other.  ^  « 
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There  arc  various  considerations,  which  ui^  Christians  to 
pursue  these  plain  and  easy  methods  of  cultivating  such  a  sen- 
timental union  among  themselves.  It  will  directly  tend  to 
unite  them  in  affection.  We  find  that  those  who  agree  in  their 
speculations  upon  any  art,  or  science,  commonly  feel  a  mutual 
attachment,  arising  from  their  concurrence  in  opinion.  And  a 
unity  of  faith  never  fails  to  produce  a  mutual  esteem  and  ^fko 
tion  among  Christians.  Though  some  profess  an  unlimited 
Catholicism,  yet  they,  as  well  as  others,  appear  to  be  the  most 
intimately  and  aflFectionately  united  with  those  with  whom  tiiey 
are  best  united  in  sentiment.  Universal  observation  and  expe- 
rience, in  this  case,  speak  louder  than  words ;  and  compel  us  to 
believe  that  mutual  affection  will  naturally  flow  from  mutual 
agreement  in  opinion.  Let  Christians  be  of  one  mind,  and  they 
will  be  of  one  heart.  Let  them  think  alike  and  speak  alike, 
and  they  will  lay  aside  their  prejudice,  their  discord,  their  alien- 
ation of  affection,  and  become  in  reality  a  band  of  brothers. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  which  predicts 
the  future  peace  and  harmony  of  the  church,  as  resulting  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  ^'  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased."  "  The  light  of  the  moon  shall 
be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  sev- 
enfold, as  the  light  of  seven  days,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord 
bindeth  up  the  breach  of  his  people,  and  healeth  the  stroke  of 
their  wound."  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  tlie 
feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace ; 
that  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation ; 
that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth.  Thy  watchmen  shall 
lift  up  the  voice ;  with  the  voice  together  shall  they  sing ;  for 
they  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  again 
Zion." 

In  the  mean  time,  by  uniting  in  sentiment.  Christians  will 
not  only  prepare  themselves  for  the  latter  day  glory  of  the 
church,  but  remove  one  of  the  strongest  prejudices  of  unbe- 
lievers against  the  Bible.  They  make  a  very  iU  use  of  that 
diversity  of  opinions  which  they  discover  among  the  professed 
friends  of  divine  revelation.  They  pretend  to  reject  the  Bible, 
because  they  cannot  understand  it.  They  say,  if  it  had  any 
plain  and  consistent  meaning,  those  who  believe  it  to  be  divine, 
would  explain  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  derive  from  it  the 
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same  doctrines.  And  since  the  professors  of  the  gospel  them- 
selves, make  it  mean  any  thing,  every  thing,  or  nothing,  they 
say  they  choose  to  reject  it,  and  adhere  to  the  plain  and  intelli- 
gible book  of  nature,  which  speaks  the  same  language  to  all, 
and  which  cannot  be  corrupted,  or  misinterpreted,  by  ignorant 
or  designing  men.  But,  however  unjust  this  mode  of  thinking 
and  speaking  is.  Christians  are  under  peculiar  obligation  to 
remove  the  occasion  of  it,  by  uniting  in  the  belief  and  profession 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God. 

And  by  doing  this,  they  will  not  only  stop  the  mouths  of 
cavillers,  but  at  the  same  time,  strengthen  and  animate  ^ne 
another,  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ.  When  they  are 
united  in  the  belief  of  the  same  truths,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  same  objects,  they  will  appear  formidable  to  the  imbelieving 
world ;  and  convince  them  of  their  folly  as  well  as  guilt,  in  op- 
posing a  cause  which  will  certainly  prevail,  and  triumph  over 
all  opposition.  Many  are  ready  to  imagine  that  the  cause  of 
religion  will  fail,  just  like  the  cause  of  particular  denominations 
of  Christians.  They  know  that  one  sect  has  flourished  and  tri- 
umphed for  a  while,  and  then  gradually  decayed  and  become 
extinct ;  and  they  expect  that  all  denominations  will  share  the 
same  fate,  and  Christianity  itself  be  erased  from  the  earth.  But 
if  Christians  were  united  in  the  truth,  they  would  destroy  these 
vain  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  ungodly,  and  feel  a  peculiar 
courage  and  resolution  to  use  every  eflFort  to  bring  mankind  to 
the  obedience  of  faith.  They  are  entreated,  therefore,  by  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  become  of  one  mind ;  that 
they  may,  vrith  one  heart  and  one  hand,  promote  his  cause  and 
interest  in  the  world. 

Now,  my  brethren,  may  we  who  are  "  stewards  of  the  mys- 
teries of  God,"  apply  this  interesting  subject  to  ourselves.  Let 
us  remember  that  we  must  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  who  will  expose  and  condemn  every  one  of  our  errors, 
before  the  assembled  universe ;  for  he  has  told  us  that "  every 
plant,  which  my  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted,  shall  be 
rooted  up."  The  apostle  Paul  also  assures  us  that  men's  prin- 
ciples will  be  brought  into  view,  and  either  approved  or  con- 
demned, in  the  great  day  of  decision.  "  I  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion ;  —  but  let  every  man  take  heed  how  he  buildeth  thereupon. 
For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which 
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is  Jesus  Christ.  Now  if  any  man  build  upon  this  foundation, 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble ;  every  man's 
work  shall  be  made  manifest ;  for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  be- 
cause it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire ;  and  the  fire  shall  try  every 
man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  If  any  man's  work  abide  which 
he  hath  built  thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If  any 
man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss ;  but  he  himself 
shall  be  saved ;  yet  so  as  by  fire."  It  is  our  interest  as  well  as 
duty,  to  come  to  the  light,  and  renounce  every  false  sentiment 
which  we  have  ever  embraced.  If  we  believe  the  truth,  if  we 
lo¥e  the  truth,  if  we  preach  the  truth,  it  will  aflFord  us  peculiar 
consolation  in  the  close  of  life,  and  enable  each  of  us  to  say,  in 
the  nearest  view  of  eternity,  ^^  I  have  fDught  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  fSedth ;  henceforth  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only, 
but  unto  all  them  that  love  his  appearing.^'    Amen. 
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Hold  Hut  tiM  Ibmi  of  Mand  words,  whioh  tboa  iMut  hmxd  of  mob  — S  Tlmoftf  1 :  IX 

While  Paul  was  passing  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  confirm- 
ing the  churches,  he  came  to  Lystra,  where  he  found  a  certain 
disciple,  named  Timothy,  who  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Christian  brethren  in  that  city.  This  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  and  acquaintance  of  the  apostle ;  who,  being  fully  per- 
suaded of  his  unfeigned  piety  and  promising  talents,  determined 
to  take  him  with  him,  and  prepare  him,  by  proper  instruction, 
to  preach  the  gospel.  Timothy  gratefully  received  and  wisely 
improved  this  precious  privilege,  made  great  proficiency  in  theo- 
logical knowledge,  and  soon  became  acquainted  with  the  whole 
scheme  of  religious  sentiments  which  the  apostle  embraced  and 
taught.  This  is  more  than  intimated  in  the  words  I  have  read. 
"  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast  heard  of 
me."  The  gospel  which  Paul  understood,  believed  and  preached, 
contains  the  whole  plan  of  redemption,  which  was  formed  in 
the  divine  mind  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  And 
though  the  first  principles  of  this  scheme  of  grace  lie  scattered 
through  all  the  sacred  pages,  yet  they  are  all  inseparably  con- 
nected, and  compose  one  consistent  and  complete  system  of 
divine  truths.    This  form  of  sound  words,  or  rather  this  system 
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of  sound  doctrines,  the  apostle  taught  Timothy,  and  exhorted 
him  to  hold  fast,  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable  qualification 
for  the  gospel  ministry.  The  opinion  and  practice  of  the  apostle 
in  this  instance,  naturally  leads  us  to  conclude, 

That  a  systematical  knowledge  of  the  gospel  is  still  neces- 
sary, to  qualify  other  pious  young  men,  as  well  as  Timothy,  for 
the  same  sacred  office. 

This  single  pouit  I  shall  endeavor  to  support  and  illustrate 
by  tlie  following  observations. 

First :  Young  men  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  should 
understand  the  harmony  and  connection  which  run  through  all 
the  peculiar  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  These  are 
so  intimately  connected,  that  they  cannot  be  clearly  understood, 
separately  considered.  Who  can  understand  moral  depravity, 
without  understanding  moral  virtue?  Who  can  understand 
the  nature  of  regeneration,  without  understanding  the  nature 
of  true  holiness  ?  Who  can  understand  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication, without  understanding  the  doctrine  of  atonement? 
Who  can  understand  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  without  under- 
standing the  doctrine  of  vindictive  justice  ?  Who  can  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  vindictive  justice,  without  understanding 
tlie  nature  and  demerit  of  sin  ?  Or  who  can  understand  tlie 
nature  of  the  divine  government  over  all  the  moral  world,  with- 
out knowing  the  nature  of  moral  agency  in  all  moral  beings  ? 
All  these  doctrines  are  plainly  and  confessedly  contained  in  the 
gospel,  in  some  sense  or  other.  I  do  not  presume  to  say  in 
what  sense  they  are  to  be  understood ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  they  ought  to  be  understood  in  a  sense,  which  ren- 
ders them  harmonious  and  consistent  with  each  other.  If 
a  preacher  understands  one  doctrine  of  the  gospel  in  a  sense 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  sense  in  which  he  understands 
another  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  it  is  as  certain  that  he  misunder- 
stands one  or  both  of  those  doctrines,  as  it  is  that  the  gospel  is 
true ;  for  if  the  gospel  be  true,  it  is  equally  true  that  all  its 
doctrines  are  perfectly  harmonious  and  consistent,  and  must 
appear  so  when  rightly  understood.  Many  have  undertaken  to 
preach  the  gospel  without  having  a  systematical  knowledge  of 
its  fundamental  principles ;  but  they  have  never  failed  of-Tun- 
ning  into  gross  contradictions,  which  were  too  apparent  not  to 
be  perceived  by  their  attentive  and  intelligent  hearers.    There 
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is  scarcely  any  point  in  which  preachers  are  more  apt  to  fail, 
than  in  point  of  consistency.  So  far  as  they  are  ignorant  of 
that  system  of  doctrines  which  the  gospel  contains,  just  so  far 
they  will  preach  inconsistently,  and  contradict  at  one  time  what 
they  have  said  at  another.  It  is  utterly  impracticable  to  ex- 
hibit one  doctrine  or  duty  of  Christianity,  witli  propriety  and 
consistency,  without  a  systematic  knowledge  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  oracles  of  God.  As  the  most  pious  and  ingenious 
young  man  cannot  have  a  proper  understanding  of  the  harmony 
and  connection  which  exists  among  all  the  peculiar  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  without  a  systematic  knowledge  of  them,  so  it  is 
highly  necessary  that  he  should  possess  this  systematic  knowl- 
edge, before  he  undertakes  to  preach  the  great  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity. 

Secondly:  A  systematical  knowledge  of  the  principal  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  is  necessary,  in  order  to  understand  and  ex- 
plain the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  in  general.  All,  who 
have  read  and  studied  the  word  of  God  with  serious  and  critical 
attention,  have  found  a  great  many  passages  which  they  could 
not  easily  explain,  in  a  clear  and  consistent  manner.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  some  very  ingenious  and  learned  men  have  written 
criticisms,  expositions  and  commentaries  upon  the  Bible.  But 
let  a  young  student  in  divinity  consult  any  of  these  expositors, 
and  he  will  probably  find,  that  they  have  created  about  as  many 
and  as  great  difficulties,  as  they  have  removed ;  and  after  all, 
he  must  resort  to  some  other  method,  in  order  to  discover  the 
true  meaning  of  the  sacred  writers.  Here  then  it  may  be 
asked.  To  what  better  method  can  he  resort?  I  will  not  say  in 
this  case,  as  a  learned  professor  of  theology  says,  he  must  resort 
solely  to  the  Bible  to  explain  itself.  This  appears  to  be  absurd. 
If  the  Bible  explains  itself,  one  would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  it 
contains  no  difficult  passages,  which  need  to  be  explained.  One 
passage  of  Scripture  cannot  explain  another,  because  every  pas- 
sage is  equally  true  in  its  proper  sense.  Suppose  all  the  seem- 
ingly contradictory  passages  of  Scripture  were  placed  in  two 
opposite  columns,  how  could  this  serve  to  explain  either  col- 
umn ?  For  the  point  to  be  decided  is  not  this ;  whether  one 
column  be  true,  and  the  other  false;  because  both,  being 
divinely  inspired,  must  be  equally  true  in  their  real  and  proper 
meaning.    It  is  granted  that  the  historical  and  classical  knowl- 
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edge  of  a  young  student,  may  enable  him  to  explain  such 
difficulties  in  Scripture  as  arise  from  the  customs,  or  manners, 
or  laws,  or  languages,  or  religions  of  ancient  times  and  nations ; 
but  this  knowledge  will  afford  him  no  assistance  in  explaining 
such  difficulties  as  arise  from  passages  of  apparently  conflicting 
sentiments.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  having  some 
acknowledged  and  infallible  standard,  with  which  all  passages 
of  Scripture  that  appear  to  contradict  each  other  in  sense,  may 
be  compared,  and  their  true  meaning  ascertained.  And  such 
a  standard  is  every  essential  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  For  we 
know  that,  if  the  gospel  be  true,  there  can  no  genuine  passage 
of  Scripture  be  found,  which  really  carries  a  meaning  repugnant 
to  it.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  there  is  not  a  single 
text  in  the  Bible,  that  has  a  meaning  which  is  really  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  true  benevolence,  or  with  the  doctrine 
of  human  depravity,  or  with  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  or 
with  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  or  with 
God's  ultimate  end  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  All  the  first 
principles  of  the  gospel  are  infallible  criterions,  by  which  to 
ascertain  the  sense  of  aU  dark,  difficult,  doubtful  passages  of 
Scripture.  And  this  mode  of  interpreting  the  sacred  oracles, 
is  agreeable  to  common  sense,  and  to  the  common  practice  of 
the  best  interpreters  of  human  laws.  Our  wise  and  learned 
judges,  in  interpreting  the  laws  of  the  land  and  their  legal 
authorities,  always  appeal  to  one  or  more  of  the  first  i»*inciples 
of  law,  as  their  infallible  guide  in  deciding  the  most  difficult, 
intricate,  and  important  causes.  And  for  my  part,  I  know 
of  no  expositor  of  Scripture,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
whether  of  this  or  that  denomination  of  Christians,  who  does 
not  explain  detached  passages  according  to  some  first  principle 
of  his  own  system  of  divinity.  It  now  appears,  we  trust,  that 
those  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  cannot  be  duly  quali- 
fied for  their  important  work,  without  acquiring  a  systematical 
knowledge  of  the  primary  truths  of  the  gospel ;  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  become  able  expositors  of  the  sacred 
volume. 

Thirdly :  Young  men,  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
should  have  a  systematical  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  guard  themselves  against  the  religious  errors  to 
which  they  are  peculiarly  exposed.    If  they  go  forth  to  preach 
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the  gospel  before  Ihey  have  formed  anj  well-digested  system 
of  religious  sentiments  in  their  own  minds,  they  will  be  con- 
tinually exposed  to  be  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, by  the  cunning  craftiness  of  those  who  lie  in  wait  to 
deceive.  Mankind,  who  naturally  prefer  religious  error  to 
religious  truth,  have  always  used  their  influence  to  corrupt  the 
sentiments  of  their  public  teachers.  The  sinners  in  Zion  ''  said 
to  the  seers,  see  not ;  and  to  the  prophets,  prophesy  not  tmto 
us  right  things;  speak  unto  us  smooth  things;  prophesy 
deceits."  The  same  spirit,  led  the  same  people  to  employ  all 
their  power  and  art,  to  draw  Christ  and  the  apostles  into  the 
most  fatal  errors.  Paul  knew  that  young  Timothy  would  be 
surrounded  by  such  men  as  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes,  Hy- 
meneus  and  Philetus,  who  had  erred  concerning  the  truth,  and 
had  actually  overthrown  the  feith  of  some ;  and  in  the  view  of 
their  corrupting  influence,  he  gave  him  the  seasonable  admo- 
nition in  the  text,  "  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which 
thou  hast  heard  of  me."  The  ofience  of  the  cross  has  not  yet 
ceased.  The  men  of  the  world  still  hate  the  pure  doctrines  of 
the  gospel ;  and  though  they  use  less  violence,  yet  they  employ 
more  art  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  their  public  instructors. 
There  are  as  many  corrupt  teachers  now,  as  there  were  in  the 
apostle's  day ;  and  a  great  many  more  corrupt  authors.  With 
both  these  sources  of  corruption  young  preachers  must  be 
acquainted ;  and  by  both  they  will  be  shaken  from  their  stead- 
fastness, unless  they  are  previously  well  grounded  and  established 
in  the  pure  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Their  intel- 
lectual acumen  and  classical  knowledge  alone  will  be  but  feeble 
weapons  to  repel  the  eloquent  sophistry  of  corrupt  preachers, 
and  the  more  deep  and  subtile  arguments  of  corrupt  authors. 
But  after  they  have  critically  studied  the  Scriptures,  in  the  use 
of  good  commentators,  and  formed  a  consistent  system  of  the- 
ology, under  able  and  evangelical  instructors,  then  tlicy  are 
prepared  to  converse  with  the  most  corrupt  men,  and  to  read 
the  most  corrupt  authors,  and  compare  their  sentiments  with 
an  infallible  standard.  Then  tliey  can  distinctly,  and  almost 
instantaneously  perceive  what  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the 
great  and  essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  which  are  the 
touchstone  of  truth  and  error;  and  so  be  able  to  repel  all 
assaults  upon  their  orthodoxy,  by  the  most  ingenious  and 
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learned  corrupters.  Any  man  who  has  acquired  a  systematical 
knowledge  of  grammar,  can  in  a  moment  discover  a  grammati- 
cal mistake.  Any  man  who  has  acquired  a  systematical  knowl- 
edge of  logic,  can  instantly  discover  a  logical  error  in  reasoning. 
And  any  man  who  has  acquired  a  consistent  system  of  theolc^, 
can  as  easily  and  instantaneously  discover  ai^y  sentiment  which 
contradicts  the  analogy  of  Scripture.  It  was  such  a  system- 
atical knowledge  of  the  gospel,  that  enabled  Paul  and  Timotliy 
to  keep  the  faith,  and  preserve  themselves  from  the  corrupting 
influence  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  And  it  is  extremely 
precipitate  and  dangerous  for  any  young  men  to  presume  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  the  face  of  a  frowning,  erroneous,  and 
corrupting  world,  \mtil  they  have  acquired  this  impenetrable 
shield. 

Fourthly :  It  is  necessary  that  those  who  are  preparing  for 
the  ministry  should  have  a  systematical  knowledge  of  the  gos- 
pel, in  order  to  be  able  to  refute  as  well  as  to  avoid  religious 
errors.  Ministers  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
their  official  duty  to  defend  their  people,  as  well  as  themselves, 
against  false  teachers  and  false  doctrines.  Christ  warned  the 
apostles  to  beware  of  false  prophets,  who  come  in  sheep's 
clothing  but  inwardly  are  ravening  wolves.  Paul  warned  tlie 
elders  of  Ephesus  to  take  heed  unto  themselves,  and  to  all  the 
flock  over  which  tlie  Holy  Ghost  had  made  them  overseers ; 
because  he  knew  that  grievous  wolves  would  attempt  to  enter 
in  among  them,  not  sparing  the  flock.  And  he  told  Titus  that 
a  bishop  must  "hold  fast  the  faithful  word  as  he  has  been 
taught,  that  he  may  be  able  by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort 
and  to  convince  the  gainsayers.  For  there  are  many  unruly 
and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,  —  whose  mouths  must  be 
stopped,  who  subvert  whole  houses,  teaching  things  which  they 
ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake."  It  is  the  duty  of  ministers 
not  only  to  preach  and  inculcate  the  truth,  but  to  combat  and 
refute  error.  Christ  pointed  a  great  part  of  his  preaching 
against  the  false  doctrines  and  superstitions  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  who  taught  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men. 
The  true  prophets  attacked,  refuted,  and  censured  the  gross 
errors  and  delusions  of  the  false  prophets,  with  the  utmost 
plainness  and  severity.  And  Paul  employed  his  superior  learn- 
ing and  talents  in  preaching  and  writing  against  the  vain  phi- 
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losopliy  of  the  heatiien  moralists,  and  the  absurd  doctrines  of 
tlio  Judaizing  teachers,  and  the  fatal  errors  of  apostate  Christians. 
The  corrupt  sentiments  which  are  propagated  by  conversing, 
preaching,  or  writing,  cannot  be  eflFectually  refuted  by  merely 
quoting  and  explaining  particular  passages  of  Scripture;  for 
sectarians  commonly  have  Scripture  at  their  tongue's  end ;  and 
are  very  expert  at  quoting  and  commenting  upon  particular 
texts,  which  they  imagine  favor  and  support  their  peculiar 
notions.  The  most  proper  and  effectual  method  to  stop  their 
mouths,  and  carry  conviction  to  their  understandings,  is  to 
bring  their  tenets  to  some  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
which  is  mutually  allowed  to  be  infallibly  true,  and  determine 
whether  their  peculiar  notions  agree  or  disagree  with  it.  I  pre- 
sume my  brethren  in  the  ministry  have  often  found  this  to  be 
the  only  method  to  stop  the  mouths  of  vain  talkers  and  gain- 
sayers.  And  all  polemical  writers  of  eminence  have  successfully 
employed  this  method,  to  refute  their  most  candid,  ingenious, 
and  learned  adversaries.  A  systematical  knowledge  of  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  gospel  arms  a  preacher  at  all  points, 
to  meet,  repel,  and  convince  those  who  propagate  opinions  that 
are  false  and  fatal  to  the  souls  of  men.  In  this  view,  it  is 
extremely  important  that  those  who  are  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  at  this  day  of  abounding  error,  should  be  well  versed 
in  the  gospel  system  of  sound  divinity. 

Fifthly :  A  systematical  knowledge  of  the  gospel  is  no  less 
necessary,  in  order  to  qualify  pious  young  men  to  preach  both 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  in  the  most  plain, 
instructive,  and  profitable  manner.  To  instruct  his  hearers 
ought  to  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  preacher ;  for  unless  they 
are  instructed,  they  cannot  be  profited  by  his  preaching.  But, 
in  order  to  preach  instructively  from  time  to  time,  his  mind 
must  be  fraught  with  a  rich  fund  of  theological  knowledge, 
which  is  well  digested  and  fit  for  use.  Christ  said,  "Every 
scribe  which  is  instructed  \mto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  like 
unto  a  man  that  is  an  householder,  which  bringeth  forth  out  of 
his  treasure  things  new  and  old."  And  Paul  said  to  Timothy, 
"  Study  to  show  thyself  approved  of  God,  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth."  To 
become  a  preacher  of  this  character,  a  young  man  must  be  able 
to  distinguish  one  doctrine  of  the  gospel  from  another,  one  duty 
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of  the  gospel  from  another,  and  one  Christian  grace  from 
another;  and  to  preach  npon  each  Christian  doctrine,  each 
religious  duty,  and  each  gracious  affection,  with  clearness  and 
consistency ;  so  as  to  make  every  hearer  see  his  own  character, 
and  feel  his  own  obligation  to  be  and  do  what  God  requires. 
But  no  preacher  can  thus  rightly  divide  the  word  of  truth,  and 
feed  his  people  with  knowledge  and  understanding,  without 
having  a  systematical  knowledge  of  the  doctrinal  and  practical 
truths  of  tlie  gospel.  A  minister  may  preach  ten,  or  twenty,  or 
forty  years,  and  always  preach  a  new  sermon  upon  a  new  text ; 
and  yet  leave  his  people  as  ignorant  of  his  own  sentiments,  and 
of  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  'duties  of  Christianity,  as  tliey 
were  when  they  heard  him  preach  his  first  sermon.  There  is  a 
certain  superficial,  desultory  manner  of  preaching  about  the 
Bible,  and  about  the  most  peculiar  and  precious  truths  contained 
in  it,  which  may  please,  but  cannot  enlighten,  convince,  convert, 
nor  edify  a  people.  Some  may  adopt  this  mode  of  preaching 
from  one  cause,  and  some  from  another.  Some  may  preach  so^ 
with  a  view  to  please  their  people.  Some  may  preach  so,  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  tiieir  sentiments.  And  some  may 
preach  so,  because  they  have  no  consistent  scheme  of  sentiments 
digested  in  their  own  minds.  This  last  is  probably  the  most 
common  cause  of  uninstructive,  unimpressive,  and  unprofitable 
preaching.  The  regular  artificer  acts  as  systematically  in 
framing  the  plainest,  as  the  most  complicated  and  ciirious  parts 
of  a  large  and  elegant  edifice.  So  the  preacher,  who  is  a  work- 
man, treats  one  subject  as  systematicaUy  as  another,  whether  it 
be  sentimental  or  practical.  All  the  duties  of  the  gospel  are 
founded  upon  the  doctrines  ci  the  gospel,  and  ought  to  be 
explained  and  inculcated  upon  gospel  principles.  I  would  not, 
however,  be  understood  to  mean  that  a  minister  ought  always, 
or  even  generally,  to  preach  doctrinally,  in  distinction  from 
preaching  practically  and  experimentally.  If,  however,  a  young 
man  begins  to  preach  upon  the  duties  of  the  gospel,  he  will  be 
very  apt  to  neglect  preaching  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
But  if  he  begins  to  preach  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  he 
will  naturally  be  led  to  preach  upon  the  duties  of  the  gospel. 
The  reason  is,  the  duties  of  the  gospel  naturally  flow  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  come  in  course  in  preaching  upon 
them ;  but  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  do  not  naturally  flow 
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from  the  duties  of  the  gospel,  uor  come  in  course  in  preaching 
upon  them.  If  a  child  begins  to  read  before  he  has  learned  to 
spell,  he  will  be  very  loath  to  go  back  and  learn  what  he  ought 
to  have  learned.  So,  if  a  young  man  at  first  forms  a  habit  of 
preaching  practically,  he  will  find  a  peculiar  reluctance  and 
difficidty  in  forming  a  habit  of  preaching  sentimentally  after- 
wards. But  if  he  sets  out  in  preaching  sentimentally,  he  will 
naturally  go  forward  and  preach  practically  and  usefully.  In- 
deed, this  is  the  course  which  he  will  spontaneously  pursue,  if 
he  has  previously  acquired  a  systematical  knowledge  of  the 
gospel ;  for  he  wiU  clearly  perceive  the  propriety  and  impor- 
tance of  preaching  all  Christian  doctrines  and  duties  in  their 
proper  order,  harmony,  and  connection.  We  feel  no  hazard, 
therefore,  in  asserting  that  a  systematical  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  is  as  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  plain,  practical,  and 
profitable  preacheri  as  to  form  a  consistent,  thorough,  and  deep 
divine. 

It  now  remains  to  point  out  some  things  which  seem  natu- 
rally to  flow  from  the  sulgect  which  we  have  been  considering ; 
and  which  appear  both  important  in  themselves,  and  appropriate 
to  the  present  occasion. 

The  first  thing  suggested  by  the  subject  is,  that  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  objection  against  all  human  systems  of  divinity. 
These  are  very  much  decried  and  condenmed  at  the  present 
day,  as  not  only  useless,  but  even  detrimental  to  the  cause  of 
truth.  Many  declaim  against  all  bodies  of  divinity,  whether 
they  contain  doctrines,  in  their  view,  either  spiritual  or  unscrip- 
tural.  But  if  it  be  desiraUe  and  important,  to  have  dear, 
distinct,  and  consistent  ideas  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God,  then  it  seems  equally  desirable  and  necessary, 
to  have  these  first  principles  linked  into  the  form  of  systems, 
summaries,  or  confessions  of  faith.  The  great  and  primary 
truths  of  Christianity  are  as  ci^ble  of  being  systematized,  as 
the  primary  principles  of  any  other  art  or  science.  And  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  any  man,  who  really  desires  to  under- 
stand the  Hdy  Scriptures,  should  not  desire  to  see  the  primary 
and  most  important  truths  contained  in  the  Bible,  collected  and 
digested  into  a  harmonious  and  consistent  system.  This  has 
certainly  been  the  general  desire  of  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians.   It  is  well  known  that  there  were  systems  of  divinity,  or 
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formularies  of  faitli,  composed  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
and  they  have  always  been  continued  in  use  ever  since.  The 
first  reformers  from  Popery  published  their  creeds  and  con- 
fessions of  faith.  The  Episcopalians  in  England  drew  up  and 
established  thirty-nine  articles.  Those  who  dissented  from 
that  church,  formed  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  And  all 
sectarians  of  any  note  have  gone  into  the  same  practice.  But 
here,  perhaps,  it  is  more  proper  to  remove  objections,  than  to 
advance  arguments. 

It  is  said,  that  systems  of  divinity  tend  to  promote  religious 
controversies,  which  are  highly  prejudicial  to  practical  religion. 
But  it  is  very  evident,  that  they  do  not  give  rise  to  religious 
disputes,  because  religious  disputes  have  always  given  rise  to 
tliem.  K  Christians  had  never  differed  in  their  religious  opin- 
ions, they  would  nevet  have  had  occasion  to  throw  their  peculiar 
sentiments  into  the  form  of  a  system.  The  truth  is,  systems 
of  divinity  have  been  generally  composed  for  the  very  purpose 
of  putting  a  stop  to  religious  controversies,  and  of  uniting 
Cliristians  in  believing  and  speaking  the  same  things  upon 
religious  subjects. 

It  is  said,  that  systems  of  divinity  tend  to  prevent  men  from 
forming  any  real  opinions  of  their  own,  and  to  infringe  upon 
their  right  of  private  judgment.  This  ccAsequence  no  more 
flows  from  reading  systematical  writings,  than  from  reading 
any  other  books,  or  attending  upon  any  other  theological 
instructions.  The  reason  is,  that  a  man's  opinions  are  as  much 
his  own  if  he  derives  them  from  another,  as  if  he  derives  them 
from  his  own  research  or  examination.  No  man  can  be  said 
to  have  a  real  opinion  upon  any  subject,  which  is  not  derived 
from  evidence ;  and  if  it  be  derived  fit)m  evidence,  it  is  totally 
immaterial  whether  he  derives  the  evidence  from  bis  own 
investigation,  or  fix)m  conversation,  or  from  reading,  or  from 
public  or  private  instruction.  Did  Timothy's  reading  the 
Scriptures  when  he  was  a  child,  and  his  hearing  the  apostle 
preach  and  converse  afterwards,  infringe  upon  his  right  of 
private  judgment,  or  prevent  his  forming  his  own  system  of 
sound  words  ? 

It  is  said,  that  systems  of  divinity  are  often  the  engines  ot 
designing  men,  and  intended  to  propagate  error,  instead  of 
truth.     It  is  not  denied,  that  theological  systems  may  have 
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been  designed  and  employed,  to  serve  such  an  evil  purpose. 
But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  may 
have  been  designed  and  employed  to  counteract  the  baneful 
influence  of  error,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of*  truth.  It  is 
indeed^  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  what  influence  ancient 
systems  of  divinity  had  upon  the  primitive  churches ;  but  we 
have  good  evidence,  that  more  modem  theological  creeds  and 
systems  have  had  a  very  extensive  and  salutary  influence  upon 
the  interests  of  pure  Christianity.  The  systems,  which  were 
formed  at,  and  after  the  reformation  from  Popery,  have  done 
signal  service  to  the  Protestant  world.  The  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  the  Episcopal  church  have  been  a  great  barrier  against 
the  gross  and  fatal  errors,  which  have  been  embraced  and 
propagated  by  great  and  learned  divines  in  England.  This 
opinion  of  systems  is  now  fast  reviving  and  spreading  among 
the  most  evangelical  and  useful  theologians  in  the  British  nation: 
I  mean  the  authors  and  patrons  of  the  Christian  Observer. 
These  men  are  zealously  engaged  in  opposing  the  perverters  of 
the  true  sense  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  the  Assembly's  Catpchism  has  had  a  great  influence  in 
forming  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people  in  New  England ; 
and  many  will  believe,  that  its  influence  has  been  as  good  as 
it  has  been  great  and  extensive.  All  that  can  be  justly  said  in 
this  case  is,  that  the  best  things  may  be  perverted ;  but  this  is 
not  valid  reason  for  condenming  and  rejecting  the  best  things. 
No  man,  I  believe,  ever  has  formed,  or  ever  can  form,  a  con- 
sistent scheme  or  system  of  divinity  from  the  Bible  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  some  systematical  writer,  or  instructor.  It 
is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  neither  systems  of  divinity,  nor 
creeds  and  confessions  of  £edth,  should  be  indiscriminately  and 
universally  discarded ;  but  that  they  should  be  duly  estimated, 
and  properly  improved.    Again, 

K  the  leading  sentiment  in  this  discourse  has  been  sufficiently 
supported,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  generally  improper  for 
those  to  undertake  to  preach  the  gospel,  who  have  never 
acquired  a  systematical  knowledge  of  it.  There  have  been 
a  great  many  instances  of  lay  preachers.  Some  have  gona 
from  the  plow,  some  from  the  shop,  some  from  the  counter, 
some  from  the  lancet,  and  some  from  the  bar,  to  the  desk. 
This  has  been  commonly  owing  to  a  low  opinion  of  the  gospel, 
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or  to  a  high  opinion  of  themselves.  We  have  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, but  that  many  of  these  lay  preachers  have  been  well- 
meaning  men ;  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  them  have 
been  possessed  of  superior  talents  and  learning ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  in  some  instances,  they  have  been  useful  and 
distinguished  ministers  and  divines.  But  such  instances  have 
been  very  rare,  and  will  not  justify  us  in  approving  and 
encouraging  self-taught  teachers  m  general.  They  are  com- 
monly destitute  of  clear  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  gospel, 
and  convey  more  heat  than  light,  to  their  hearers.  Nor  is  this 
the  worst;  for  we  have  reason  to  fear,  that  they  sometimes 
endeavor  to  make  others,  as  well  as  themselves,  believe  that 
they  are  supernaturally  taught  and  assisted;  and  under  this 
impression,  they  have  often  led  their  votaries  into  the  most 
absurd  and  dangerous  error,  superstition,  and  enthusiasm. 
Nor  have  more  ingenious  and  learned  laymen  done  less  injury 
to  true  religion.  Belying  upon  their  classical,  philosophical,  and 
metaphysical  knowledge,  they  have  often  employed  their  supe- 
rior abilities  in  opposing  and  corrupting  tiie  most  essential 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Such  ingenious,  self-taught,  self- 
suflScient  novices  in  divinity  may  be  found  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  in  America,  and  even  in  Massachusetts.  These  men  seem 
to  forget,  that  preaching  is  an  art,  and  an  art  which  requires  to 
be  as  distinctly,  learnedly,  and  systematically  studied,  as  any 
other  art  or  science ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  any  other  art 
or  science  will  not  prepare  a  man,  of  the  best  heart  and  of  the 
best  talents,  to  preach  the  gospel  plainly  and  profitably.  It  is 
one  thing  to  exhort,  and  another  to  preach ;  it  is  one  thing  to 
learn  the  words,  and  another  to  learn  the  doctrines  of  Scripture ; 
it  is  one  thing  to  know  the  gospel  as  a  Christian,  and  another  to 
know  it  as  a  divine.  This  idea  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  all  pious  young  men,  who  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  great  work  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

In  the  view  of  this  subject,  we  may  learn  how  such  yoimg 
men  ought  tp  begin  their  theological  studies.  Professor  Gamp- 
beU,  in  his  ingenious  and  elegant  Lectures  on  Systematic  The- 
ology, recommends  to  his  students  in  divinity,  to  b^in  their 
theological  studies  by  reading,  collating,  and  criticizing  upon 
the  Scriptures  without  the  aid  of  human  systems,  commentaries, 
and  polemical  writings.    After  discarding  the  term  orthodox,  as 
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unmeaning  and  absurd,  he  represents  his  pupil  as  inquiring, 
"  Would  you  then  lay  aside  systems  altogether,  as  useless,  or 
even  dangerous  ? ''  He  replies :  "  By  no  means.  But  I  am  not 
for  beginning  with  them."  He  goes  on :  "  But  then  it  will  be 
said.  If  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  our  first  study,  will  it  not  be 
necessary  that,  even  in  reading  them,  we  take  the  aid  of  some 
able  commentator  ?  Perhaps  I  shall  appear  somewhat  singular 
in  my  way  of  thinking,  when  I  tell  you  in  reply,  that  I  would 
not  have  you  at  first  recur  to  them.  Do  not  mistake  me,  as 
though  I  meant  to  signify  that  there  is  no  good  to  be  had  from 
commentaries.  I  am  far  from  judging  thus  of  commentaries 
in  general,  any  more  than  of  systems.  But  neither  are  proper 
for  the  beginner,  whose  object  it  is  impartially  to  seek  out  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  to  imbibe  the  scheme  of  any  dog- 
matist. But  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  when  difiiculties  occur, 
what  are  we  to  do,  or  what  can  we  do  better,  than  immediately 
recur  to  some  eminent  interpreter  ?  Perhaps  the  answer  I  am 
going  to  give,  will  appear  astonishing,  as  I  know  it  is  unusual. 
If  you  are  not  able  with  the  strictest  attention  and  reflection  to 
solve  the  difficulty  yourself,  do  not  make  it  a  rule  to  seek  an 
immediate  solution  of  it  from  some  other  quarter.  Have 
patience ;  and  as  you  grow  acquainted  with  the  scope  of  the 
whole  by  frequent  and  attentive  reading,  you  will  daily  find 
fewer  'difficulties ;  they  will  vanish  of  themselves.  The  more 
perspicuous  parts  will  insensibly  reflect  a  light  upon  the  more 
obscure.  If  you  have  the  helps  to  be  obtained  from  history, 
geography,  the  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  polity  of  the 
people,  which  in  effect  are  perfectly  coincident  with  the  study 
of  the  language,  and  which  may  bo  all  comprehended  in  these 
two  sources,  sacred  history  and  biblical  philology,  you  will  be 
daily  fitter  for  being  interpreters  yourselves."  Now,  I  readily 
grant  that  it  would  be  proper  for  young  men  to  begin  their 
theological  studies  as  the  learned  Professor  proposes,  if  classical 
and  biblical  knowledge  be  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
understand  the  doctrines  of  divine  revelation.  But  this  cannot 
be  conceded.  The  knowledge  of  sacred  history  and  biblical 
philology  is  very  different  from  the  proper  knowledge  of  divinity. 
The  knowledge  of  the  technical  terms  in  physic  is  very  different 
from  the  proper  knowledge  of  the  medical  art.  The  knowledge 
of  the  technical  terms  in  law  is  very  different  from  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  law  itself.  Though  a  young  man  should  learn  not 
only  the  languages  in  which  the  Bible  was  originally  written, 
but  all  the  customs,  manners,  laws,  and  religions  of  the  various 
nations  to  which  the  sacred  writers  often  allude;  yet  this 
knowledge  would  be  very  diflferent  from  the  proper  knowledge 
of  divinity,  which  essentially  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  and  fundamental  truths  of  divine  revelation.  The  study 
of  sacred  history  and  biblical  philology  is  rather  a  preparation 
for  the  study  of  divinity,  than  the  study  of  divinity  itself.  It 
is  hardly  proper  to  say  that  a  young  man  begins  to  study 
divinity,  until  he  begins  to  study  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God  in  a  systematical  manner ;  and  the  most  ingenious 
and  best  classical  scholar  will  find  himself  incompetent  to  study 
divinity  systematically,  without  the  aid  of  some  systematical 
writer,  or  systematical  instructor. 

In  the  next  place :  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
both  an  academical  and  theological  education  is  highly  neces- 
sary to  qualify  pious  young  men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
The  knowledge  of  thewarts  and  sciences,  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  as  well  as  a  skill  in  tiie  learned  languages,  is  absolutely 
requisite  to  form  an  accomplished  preacher.  But  it  is,  however, 
a  serious  question,  whether  young  students  in  divinity  may  not 
pay  too  much  attention  to  scientific  and  biblical  learning,  to 
the  neglect  of  more  important  theological  knowledge.  *  This 
species  of  learning  is  rather  ornamental  than  useful,  to  minis- 
ters in  general.  It  is  true,  indeed,  they  may  sometimes  find 
it  to  be  of  peculiar  advantage  in  meeting  their  learned  adver- 
saries, and  repelling  them  with  their  own  weapons.  But  I 
believe  that  every  scriptural  doctrine  of  importance  may  be 
discovered,  imderstood,  and  maintained  without  much  critical 
learning.  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury's Characteristics,  challenges  him  to  produce  any  translation 
of  the  Bible,  which  does  not  fairly  contain  all  the  great  and 
essential  doctrines  of  divine  revelation.  If  this  be  true,  it 
seems  that  classical  and  biblical  knowledge  is  not  so  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  preacher  as  some  have  represented.  Besides, 
sacred  criticism  has  no  end.  It  opens  a  field  too  wide  for  any 
man  completely  to  traverse.  How  many  volumes  of  criticism 
have  been  written  upon  these  words  ?  —  "  Tliere  are  three  that 
bear  record  in  heaven ;  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
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Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one."  But  after  all  that  has  been 
said,  by  the  ablest  critics,  for  and  against  the  authenticity  of 
this  passage,  both  sides  are  obliged  to  sit  down  in  a  degree  of 
darkness  and  doubt.  I  would  not,  however,  discourage  young 
students  in  divinity  from  acquiring  biblical  knowledge ;  but  I 
would  have  them  reflect,  that  this  alone  will  never  make  them 
profound  divines.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  attainment,  they 
must  acquire  theological  as  well  as  classical  knowledge.  They^ 
have  as  much  need  of  studjdng  theology,  after  they  have  gone 
through  their  classical  studies,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  as  other  young  men  have  of 
studying  law,  or  physic,  after  they  have  left  the  university,  in 
order  to  prepare  themselves  for  either  of  these  professions. 
Many  pious  and  ingenious  young  men  have  gone  almost  immedi- 
ately from  the  college  to  the  pulpit.  But  I  doubt  not  that  they, 
have  often  regretted  their  rashness  and  precipitancy.  It  has 
probably  prevented  the  usefulness  of  some,  and  injured  the 
health,  if  not  destroyed  the  lives  of  others.  It  is  of  the  last 
importance,  that  those  young  men  who  are  Looking  forward  to  1 
the  ministry,  should  possess  that  human  and  divine  knowledge,  / 
which  is  previously  necessary  to  render  them  both  able  and/ 
faithful  ministers  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  whole  train  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
in  this  discourse,  now  converge  to  a  single  point ;  and  unitedly 
press  the  important  duty  of  assisting  pious  and  promising 
youths,  to  furnish  their  minds  with  that  literary  and  theological 
knowledge  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  prepare  them 
for  the  gospel  ministry.  Among  the  numerous  young  men 
who  are  annually  finishing  their  public  education,  the  great 
majority  are  destitute  of  the  first  and  most  essential  qualification 
for  the  sacred  office ;  and  accordingly  they  choose  to  turn  their 
attention  to  what  they  deem  more  reputable  and  lucrative 
employments.  This  has,  at  length,  awakened  the  public  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  aiding  indigent  youths  of  promising 
piety  and  talents,  in  qualifying  themselves  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  and  promote  the  salvation  of  sinners.  A  society  was 
formed  several  years  ago,  consisting  of  numerous  branches,  for 
the  purpose  of  bonding  preachers  among  the  poor  Pagans  of 
the  Eastern  world.  That  society  has  been  very  industrious  and 
successful  in  obtaining  large  sums  from  the  generous  public,  to 
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assist  them  in  pursuing  their  pious  and  important  object.  But 
whoever  seriously  and  impartially  considers  the  present  state  of 
our  oe««rn  nation,  in  respect  to  a  famuie  of  the  word,  will  be  fully 
convinced  that  able  and  faithful  ministers  are  as  much  needed 
in  this  country,  as  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  If  the 
calculations  which  have  been  lately  made,  respecting  the  vast 
numbers  in  this  land  who  are  destitute  of  the  preaching  and 
ordinances  of  the  gospel,  be  just,  or  very  nearly  just,  there  is 
a  loud  call  for  the  increase  of  faithful  laborers  in  this  part  of 
the  vineyard  of  Christ.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  be 
properly  supplied  with  scribes  well  instructed  unto  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  unless  great  and  peculiar  exertions  are  made  to  assist 
indigent  youth  of  real  piety  and  good  abilities,  to  furnish  them- 
selves for  the  great  and  good  work  in  which  they  ardently  wish 
to  be  employed.  We,  my  brethren,  have  weighty  motives,  to 
pursue  with  ardor  and  zeal  the  very  benevolent  and  important 
design  in  which  we  have  voluntarily  engaged.  And  among 
many  other  motives,  it  is  a  very  consoling  and  animating  one, 
that  we  are  united  with  the  Parent  Society,  in  promoting  an 
object  of  vast  magnitude  which  does  not  militate  against  the 
Bible  Societies,  the  Tract  Societies,  the  Moral  Societies,  or  flie 
Massachusetts  Missionary  Society ;  but  which  directly  tends  to 
carry  into  eflFect  all  their  benevolent  purposes.  And  though  it 
should  divert  or  lessen  some  of  the  great  and  numerous  streams 
of  public  charity,  which  have  been  flowing  into  the  wide  chan- 
nel of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society ;  yet  it  must  greatly  assist 
the  members  of  that  respectable  body,  by  raising  up  flie  best 
qualified  instruments  to  carry  their  great  design  into  eflFect. 
Besides,  we  must  suppose  that  they  have  no  wish  to  neglect  our 
destitute  brethren,,  for  the  sake  of  sending  the  gospel  to  those 
far  distant  nations ;  from  whom  European  Christians  have  de- 
rived, and  are  still  deriving  their  exorbitant  wealth ;  and  to 
whom  they  are  under  peculiar  obligations  to  send  the  gospel. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance,  that  we  should  evangelize  the 
heathen  in  our  own  country,  and  others  who  are  fast  fialling 
into  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  ignorant  and  unbelieving 
Pagans.  When  those  who  have  had  a  Christian  education 
apostatize,  and  become  infidels,  they  are  geneially  more  malig- 
nant enemies  to  the  gospel  and  the  cause  of  Christ,  than  the 
most  benighted  and  bigoted  heathens.    Let  us  then  lift  up  our 
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eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields,  which  are  white  already  to  the  har- 
vest. Let  us  hear  the  voice  of  millions  of  our  countrymen, 
who  are  calling  upon  us,  with  the  utmost  importunity,  to  raise 
up,  and  qualify,  and  send  fiEdthful  laborers  among  them. 
Though  we  are,  at  present,  weak  in  nimibers  and  in  wealth, 
and  must  move  very  slowly  in  our  benevolent  exertions,  yet  we 
may  lay  a  firm  and  permanent  foundation  for  the  most  beneficial 
and  extensive  effects,  for  years  and  ages  to  come.  Our  fathers 
spared  no  pains  nor  expense,  to  provide  for  us  a  learned  and 
faithful  ministry;  and  shall  not  this  consideration  inspire  us 
with  a  pious  and  noble  ambition  to  follow  their  example,  and 
to  do  all  in  our  power  for  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  those 
who  are  coming  after  us  ?  The  God  of  our  fathers,  in  answer 
to  their  prayers,  has  increased  our  numbers,  our  wealth,  and 
our  civil,  religious,  and  literary  advantages  as  a  nation,  above 
all  human  calculations;  by  which  he  has  laid  us  under  the 
most  endearing  obligations  of  gratitude,  to  him  and  to  them, 
to  promote  his  cause,  which  lay  the  nearest  to  their  hearts.  We 
have  come  upon  the  stage  in  the  most  eventful  period  in  the 
history  of  man.  The  widest  field  for  usefulness  is  open  before 
us,  which  invites,  solicits,  and  demands  our  most  vigorous  and 
benevolent  exertions,  in  the  most  glorious  and  important  cause 
that  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  this,  or  any  other  nation. 
While  error,  superstition,  idolatry,  and  infidelity  have  laid 
waste  the  churches  of  Christ  in  the  old  world,  we  are  imperi- 
ously called  upon  to  cherish  and  maintain  the  sinking  cause  of 
Zion,  among  a  people  who  have  been  saved  of  the  Lord  for  the 
very  purpose,  we  hope,  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  universal 
spread  of  hoUness  and  happiness  among  the  many  millions  of 
our  guilty  race,  who  are  perishing  for  the  lack  of  vision.  Is  it 
not  a  privilege  to  employ  our  time,  our  labor,  our  property,  and 
our  prayerful  influence,  in  cooperatmg  with  our  fellow  Chris- 
tians, in  spreading  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  bringing  home 
many  sons  unto  glory  ?  To  beg,  I  am  ashamed ;  but  I  am  bold 
in  obedience  to  the  apostle,  to  "  charge  them  that  are  rich  in 
this  world,  that  they  be  not  high  minded,  nor  trust  in  imcertain 
riches,  but  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to 
enjoy ;  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works,  ready 
to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate ;  laying  up  in  store  for 
themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the  time  to  come,  that 
they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life."    Amen. 
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